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Analysis of US society on the revolutionary left has traditionally tended to 
fall into two dissociated categories. On the one hand, objective, statistical 
studies have examined the American economy—its growth tates, concen- 
tration of capital, arms expenditures or overseas investment. On the other, 
there have been various attempts to evoke the subjective experience of 
‘ife under American capitalism—often from a moralistic or journalistic 
standpoint, stressing the oppression, and disintegration of the fabric of 
daily living. The novelty of Ernest Mandel’s article which we publish in 
this issue of the review. is that it anchors the present spectacular mani- 

festations of revolt—black insurrections or student occupations—firmly 
into the structural contradictions of the class society of the United States. 
It thus grounds subjective movements within the objective forces which 
nave produced them, in one of the first genuinely Marxist analyses of the 
contemporary upheaval within the citadel of imperialism. The conflict at 
San Francisco State College is a concrete case in which a combination of 
the contradictions discussed by Mandel exploded into bitter struggle. 
Martin Nicolaus’ account of the forces in presence shows how the racial 
ahd class character of the student upsurge has shifted dramatically at 
SFSC, producing qualitatively new problems and allies. | 


The last text signed by Mao Tse-tung in his official works dates from 1963. 
Since then, there have been no complete articles or speeches released 
under his name. We are lucky to be able to publish an informal talk Mao 
gave to Red Guards in Kwantung in 1967—+he first time it has appeared 
anywhere in the Western World. It surveys the course of the Cultural 
Revolution up to that date and comments on the different roles of workers 
and intellectuals, on the relations between mass struggle and violence, and 
2 the international conjuncture. 


ka articles on Italy, Greece and Chile report developments in these 
three countries, and a document from Yugoslavia gives a close record of 
the Belgrade student eruption last year, which follows the Ipon from a 
pague student in the previous issue of NLR. 
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JONATHAN CAPE 


Ernest Mandel 


Where is America Going? 


Today, profound forces are working to undermine the social and economic 
equilibrium which has reigned in the United States for more than 25 years, since 
e big depressions of 1929-32 and of 1937-38. Some of these are forces of an 
ternational character, linked with the national liberation struggles of the 
ples exploited by American imperialism—above all the Vietnamese Revolu- 
on. But from the point of view of Marxist method, it is important in the first 
ce to stress those forces which are at work inside the system itself. This essay 
ill attempt to isolate six of these forces—six historic contradictions which are 
Sow destroying the social equilibrium of the capitalist economy and bourgeois 

der of the United States. 










The Decline of Unskilled Labour and the Social Roots of 
ack Radicalization 


É nerian society, like every other industrialized capitalist country, is currently 
A the throes of an accelerated process of technological change. The third 
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industrial revolution—summarized in the catchword ‘automation’ - 
has by now been transforming American industry for nearly two 
decades. The changes which this new industrial revolution has brought 
about in American society are manifold. During the fifties, it created 
increased unemployment. The annual growth-rate of productivity was, 
higher than the annual growth-rate of output, and as a result there was 
a tendency to rising structural unemployment even ın times of boom- 
and prosperity. Average annual unemployment reached 5,000,000 by 
the end of the Republican administration. 


Since the early sixties, the number of unemployed has, however, been 
reduced somewhat (although American unemployment statistics arc 
very unreliable). It has probably come down from an average of 
5,000,000 to an average of 3,500,000 to 4,000,000: these figures refer to 
structural unemployment, and not to the conjunctural unemployment 
which occurs during periods of recession. But whatever may be the 
causes of this temporary and relative decline in structural unemploy- 
ment, it is very significant that one sector of the American population 
continues to be hit very hard by the development of automation: 
the general category of unskilled labour. Unskilled labour jobs are` 
today rapidly disappearing in us industry. They will in the future tend 
to disappear in the economy altogether. In absolute figures, the number 
of unskilled labour jobs in industry has come down from 13,000,000 
to less than 4,000,000, and probably to 3,000,000, within the last 10 
years. This is a truly revolutionary process. Very rarely has anythiig of 
the kind happened with such speed in the whole history of capitalism. 
The group which has been hit hardest by the disappearance of un- 
skilled jobs is, of course, the black population of the United States. 


The rapid decline in the number of unskilled jobs in American in- 
dustry is the nexus which binds the growing negro revolt, especially. 
the revolt of negro youth, to the general socio-economic framework of 
American capitalism. Of course it is clear, as most observers haw- 
indicated, that the acceleration of the negro revolt, and in particu: g 
the radicalization of negro youth in the fifties and early sixties, ~-e 
been closely linked to the development of the colonial revolut. . 
The appearance of independent states in Black Africa, the Cub. 
Revolution with its radical suppression of racial discrimination, a-. 
the development of the Vietnam War, have been powerful subjec. 
and moral factors in accelerating the Afro-American explosion in tl 
usa. But we must not overlook the objective stimuli which have grow 
out of the inner development of American capitalism itself. The lor 
post-war boom and the explosive progress in agricultural productivity 
were the first factors in the massive urbanization and proletarization c` 
the Afro-Americans: the Northern ghettoes grew by leaps and bounde 
Today, the average rate of unemployment among the black populatio:. . 
is double what it is among the white population, and the average rat: 
of unemployment among youth is double what it is among adults, s. 
that the average among the black youth is nearly four times the generat, 
average in the country. Up to 15 or 20 per cent of young black workers . 
are unemployed: this is a percentage analogous to that of the Grea 
Depression. It is sufficient to look at these figures to understand th: 
social and material origin of the black revolt. 
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It is important to stress the very intimate inter-relationship between 
this high rate of unemployment among black youth and the generally 
scandalous state of education for black people in the ghettoes. This 
school system produces a large majority of drop-outs precisely at the 
moment when unskilled jobs are fast disappearing. It 1s perfectly clear 
under these conditions why black nationalists feel so strongly about 
the problem of community control over black schools—a problem 
which in New York and elsewhere has become a real crystallizing point 
for the black liberation struggle. 


2. The Social Roots of the Student Revolt 


The third industrial revolution can be seen at one and the same time 
as a process of expalsion of human labour from traditional industry, 
and of tremendous iaflax of industrial labour into all other fields of 
economic and social activity. Whereas more and more people are re- 
placed by machines in industry, activities like agriculture, office 
administration, public administration and even education become 
industrialized—that is, more and more mechanized, streamlined and 
organized in industrial forms. 


This leads to very important social consequences. These may be 
summed up by saying that, in the framework of the third industrial 
revolution, manual labour is expelled from production while intel- 
lectual labour is reintroduced into the productive process on a gigantic 
scale. It thereby becomes to an every-increasing degree alienated labour 
—standardized, mechanized, and subjected to rigid rules and regimen- 
tation, in exactly the same way that manual labour was in the first and 
second industrial revolutions. This fact is very closely linked with one 
of the most spectacular recent developments in American society: the 
massive student revolt, or, more correctly, the growing radicalization 
of students. To give an indication of the scope of this transformation in 
American society, it is enough to consider that the United States, 
which at the beginning of this century was still essentially a country 
exporting agricultural products, today contains fewer farmers than 
students. There are today in the United States 6,000,000 students, and 
the number of farmers together with their employees and family-help 
has sunk below 5,500,000. We are confronted with a colossal trans- 
formation which upsets traditional relations between social groups, 
expelling human labour radically from certain fields of activity, but 
reintroducing it on a larger scale and at a higher level of qualification 
and skill in other fields. 


If one looks at the destiny of the new students, one can see another 
very important transformation, related to the changes which automa- 
tion and technological progress have brought about in the American 
economy. Twenty or thirty years ago, it was still true that the students 
were in general either future capitalists, self-employed or agents of capi- 
talism. The majority of them became either doctors, lawyers, archi- 

tects, and so on or functionaries with managerial positions in capital- 
ist industry or the State. But today this pattern is radically changed. It is 
obvious that there are not 6,000,000 jobs for capitalists in contemporary 
American society: neither for capitalists or self-employed professionals, 
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nor for agents of capitalism. Thus a great number of present-day stu 
ents are not future capitalists at all, but future salary-carners, in Es 
ing, publicadministration and at various technical levels in industry and 
the economy. Their status will be nearer that of the industrial worker 
than that of management, For meanwhile, as a result of automation, the, 
difference of status between the technician and the skilled worker is 
rapidly diminishing. us society is moving towards a situation in which . 
most of the skilled workers for whom there remain jobs in industry 
will have to have a higher or semi-higher education. Such a situation 
already exists in certain industries even in countries other than the 
United States—Japanese shipbuilding is a notorious example. 


The university explosion in the United States has created the same 
intense consciousness of alienation among students as that which is 
familiar in Western Europe today. This is all the more revealing, in that 
the material reasons for student revolt are much less evident in the 
United States than in Europe. Overcrowding of lecture halls, paucity 
of student lodgings, lack of cheap food in restaurants and other 
phenomena of a similar kind play a comparatively small role in 
American universities, whose material infrastructure is generally far” 
superior to anything that we know in Europe. Nevertheless, the con 
sciousness of alienation resulting from the capitalist form of the 
university, from the bourgeois structure and function of higher educa- 
tion and the authoritarian administration of it, has become more and 
more widespread. It is a symptomatic reflection of the changed social 
position of the students today in society. 

American students are thus much more likely to understand general ’ 
social alienation, in other words to become at least potentially 
anti-capitalist, than they were 10 or 15 years ago. Here the similarity 
with developments in Western Europe is striking. As a rule, sence 
mobilization on the us campus started with aid to the black population’ 
within the United States, or solidarity with liberation movements ir 
the Third World. The first political reaction of American students w, 
an anti-imperialist one. But the logic of anti-imperialism has led ti 
student movement to understand, at least in part, the necessity of ant 
capitalist struggle, and to develop a socialist consciousness which . 
today widespread in radical student circles. 


3. Automation, Technicians and the Hierarchical Structure of the 
Factory r 
The progress of automation has also had another financial and economic 
result, which we cannot yet see clearly in Europe, but which has' 
emerged as a marked tendency in the United States during the sixties!| 
Marxist theory explains that one of the main special effects of automa-, 
tion and the present technological revolution is a shortening of the! 
life-cycle of fixed capital. Machinery is now generally replaced yery" 
four or five years, while it used to be replaced every ten years in- 
classical capitalism. Looking at the phenomenon from the perspective 
of the operations of big corporations, this means that there is occurring . 
a shift of the centre of their gravity away from problems of production | 
towards problems of reproduction. ; 
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The real bosses of the big corporations no longer mainly discuss the 
problems of how to organize production: that is left to lower-echelon 
levels of the hierarchy. The specific objective in which they are inter- 
ested is how to organize and to ensure reproduction, In other words, 
what they discuss is future plans: plans for replacing the existing 
machinery, plans for financing that replacement, new fields and 
locations for investment, and so on. This has given the concentration of 
capital in the United States a new and unforeseen twist. The process of 
amalgamation during the last few years has not predominantly consisted 
in the creation of monopolies in certain branches of industry, fusing 
together automobile, copper or steel trusts, or aviation factories. It 
has instead been a movement towards uniting apparently quite a 
connected companies, operating in completely heteroclite fields of pro- 
duction. There are some classical examples of this process, widely 
discussed in the American financial press, such as the Xerox-CIT 
merger, the spectacular diversification of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, or the Ling-Temco-Vought empire, 
which recently bought up the Jones and Loughlin Steel Corporation. 


What this movement really reflects is the growing pre-occupation with 
‘pure’ problems of accumulation of capital. That is to say, the im- 
perative today is to assemble enough capital and then to diversify the 
investment of that capital in such a way as to minimize risks of struct- 
ural or conjunctural decline in this or that branch—trisks which are very 
great in periods of fast technological change. In other words, the 
operation of the capitalist system in the United States today shows ina 
very clear way what Marxists have always said (and what only econom- 
ists in the Soviet Union and some of their associates in East European 
countries and elsewhere are forgetting today), namely that real cost 
reduction and income maximization is impossible if profitability is 
reckoned only at plant level. In fact, it is a truth which every big 
American corporation understands, that it is impossible to have 
maximum profitability and economic rationality at plant level, and that 
it is even impossible to achieve it at the level of a single branch of industry. 
That is why the prevailing capitalist tendency in the usa is to try to 
combine activities in a number of branches of production. The type of 
financial empire which is springing up as a result of this form of 
operation is a fascinating object of study for Marxists. 


But the more Big Capital is exclusively pre-occupied with problems of 
capital accumulation and reproduction, the more it leaves plant 
management and organization of production to lower-echelon experts, 
and the more the smooth running of the economy must clash with the 
survival of private property and of the hierarchical structure of the 
factory. The absentee factory-owners and money-juggling financiers 
divorced from the productive process are not straw men. They retain 
ultimate power—the power to open or to close the plant, to shut it in 
one town and relaunch it 2,000 miles away, to suppress by one stroke of 
their pens 20,000 jobs and jo skills acquired at the price of long 
human efforts. This power must seem more and more arbitrary and 
absolute in the eyes of the true technicians who precisely do sot wield 
the decisive power, that of the owners of capital, The higher the level of 
education and scientific knowledge of the average worker-technician, 
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the more obsolete must become the attempts of both capitalists and 
managers to maintain the hierarchical and authoritarian structure of 
the plant, which even contradicts the logic of the latest techniques— 
the need for flexible co-operation within the factory in the place of a 
tigid chain of command. `. 


4. The Erosion of Real Wage Increases through Inflation 


Since the beginning of the sixties and the advent of the Kennedy 
Administration, structural unemployment has gone down and the rate 
of growth of the American economy has gone up. This shift has been 
generally associated with an increased rate of inflation in'the American 
economy. The concrete origins and source of this inflation are to be lo- 
cated not only in the.huge military establishment—although, of course, 
this is the main cause—but also in the vastly increased indebtedness of 
the whole American society. Private debt has accelerated very quickly; 
in the last 15 years it has gone up from something like 65 per cent to 
something like 120 per cent of the internal national income of the 
country, and this percentage is rising all the time, It passed th 
$1,000,0000,000 (thousand billion) mark a few years ago, in 1966, and is 
continually rising at a quicker rate than the national income itself. 
The specific price behaviour of the monopolistic and oligopolistic 
corporations, of course, interlocks with this inflationary process. 


This is not the place to explore the technical problems of inflation. 
But it should be emphasized that the result of these inflationary 
tendencies, combined with the Vietnam war, has been that,*for the 
first time for over three decades the growth of the real disposable 
income of the American working class has stopped. The highest 
point of that disposable real income was reached towards the end of 
1965 and the beginning of 1966. Since then it has been going down. The 
downturn has been very slow—probably less than 1 per cent per 
annum. Nevertheless it is a significant break in a tendency which has 
continued practically without interruption for the last 35 years. This 
downturn in the real income of the workers has been the result of two 
processes: on the one hand inflation, and on the other a steep increase 
in taxation since the beginning of the Vietnamese war. There is a very 
clear and concrete relation between this halt in the rise of the American 
working class’s real income, and the growing impatience which exists 
today in American working class circles with the vs Establishment as 
such, whose distorted reflection was partly to be seen in the Wallace 
movement. 


It is, of course, impossible to speak at this stage of any political 
opposition on the part of the American working class to the capitalist 
system as such. But if American workers accepted more or less easily 
and normally the integration of their trade union leadership into the 
Democratic Party during the long period which started with, the 
Roosevelt Administration, this acceptance was a product of the fagh 
that their real income and material conditions, especially their social 
security, improved during that period. Today that period seems to be 
coming to an end. The current stagnation of proletarian real income 
means that the integration of the trade union bureaucracy into the 
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bourgeois Democratic Party is now no longer accepted quite so easily 
as it was even four years ago. This was evident during the Presidential 
Election campaign of 1968. The UAW leadership organized their usual 
special convention to give formal endorsement to the Democratic 
candidates, Humphrey and Muskie. This time they got a real shock. 
Of the thousand delegates who normally come to these conventions, 
neatly one half did not show up at all. They no longer supported the 
Democratic Party with enthusiasm. They had lost any sense of identif- 
cation with the Johnson Administration. All the talk about welfare 
legislation, social security, medicare and the other advantages which 
the workers had gained during the last four years was largely neutral- 
ized in their eyes by the results of inflation and of increased taxation on 
their incomes. The fact was that their real wages had stopped growing 
and were even starting to decline a little. 


Tt is well known that dollar inflation in the United States has created 
major tensions in the world monetary system. Inside the usa, there is 
xow a debate among different circles of the ruling class, the political 
personnel of the bourgeoisie, and the official economic experts, as to 
whether to give priority to restoring the us balance of payments, or to 
maintaining the present rate of growth. These two goals seem to be 
incompatible. Each attempt to stifle inflation completely, to re-establish 
a very stable currency, can only be ensured by deflationary policies 
which create unemployment—and probably unemployment on 
a considerable scale. Each attempt to create full employment and to 
quicken the rate of growth inevitably increases inflation and with it 
the general loss of power of the currency. This is the dilemma which 
confronts the new Republican administration today as it confronted 
Johnson yesterday. It is impossible to predict what course Nixon will 
choose, but it is quite possible that his economic policy will be closer to 
that of the Eisenhower Administration than to that of the Kennedy- 
Johnson Administrations. 


A group of leading American businessmen, who form a council of 
business advisors with semiofficial standing, published a study two 
weeks before the November 1968 election which created a sensation 
in financial circles. They stated bluntly that in order to combat inflation, 
at least 6 per cent unemployment was needed. These American business- 
men are far more outspoken than their British counterparts, who are 
already happy when there is talk about 3 per cent unemployment. 
Unemployment of 6 per cent in the United States means about 5,000,000 

y without work. It is a high figure compared to the present 
level, to the level under ‘normal’ conditions, outside of recessions. If 
Niron should move in that direction, in which the international 
bankers would like to push him, the American bourgeoisie will en- 
counter increased difficulty in keeping the trade-union movement 
quiescent and ensuring that the American workers continue to accept 
the integration of their union bureaucracy into the system, passively 
submitting to both bosses and union bureaucrats. 


5. The Social Consequences of Public Squalor 
There is a further consequence of inflation which will have a growing 
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impact on the American economy and especially on social relations in 
the United States. Inflation greatly intensifies the contradiction be- 
tween ‘private affluence’ and ‘public squalor’. This contradiction has 
been highlighted by liberal economists like Galbraith, and is today very 
striking for a European visiting the United States. The extent to which `- 
the public services in that rich country have broken down is, in fact, 
astonishing. The huge budget has still not proved capable of main- 
taining a minimum standard of normally functioning public services. 
In late 1968, the New York Times Magazine, criticizing the American 
postal services, revealed that the average letter travels between 
Washington and New York more slowly today that it did a hundred 
years ago on horseback in the West. In a city like New York street 
sweeping has almost entirely disappeared. Thoroughfares are gener- 
ally filthy: in the poorer districts, streets are hardly ever cleaned. 
In the richer districts, the burgers achieve clean streets only because 
they pay private workers out of their own pockets to sweep the 
strects and keep them in more or less normal conditions. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary phenomenon, at any rate for the European, is that 
of certain big cities in the South-West, like Houston or P 

which have half a million inhabitants or more and yet do not have any 
public transport system whatsoenr: not a broken-down system—just 
no system at all. There are private cars and nothing else—no buses, 
no trams, no subways, nothing. 


The contradiction between private affuence and public squalor has 
generally been studied from the point of view of the consumer, and 
of the penalties or inconveniences that it imposes on the Average 
citizen. But there is another dimension to this contradiction which 
will become more and more important in the years to come. This is 
its impact on what one could call the ‘producers’, that is to say of the 
people who are employed by public administration. 


The number of these employees is increasing very rapidly. Public 
administration is already the largest single source of employment in the 
United States, employing over 11,000,000 wage earners. The various 
strata into which these 11,000,000 can be divided are all chronically 
underpaid. They have an average income which is lower than the in- 
come of the equivalent positions in private industry. This is not ex- 
ceptional; similar phenomena have existed or exist in many European 
countries. But the results—results which have often been seen in 
Europe during the last 10 or 15 years—are now for the first time 
appearing on a large scale in the United States. 


Public employees, who in the past were outside the trade-union move- 
ment and indeed any form of organized social activity, are today be- 
coming radicalized at least at the union level. They are organizing, 
they are agitating, and they are demanding incomes at least similar to 
those which they could get in private industry. In a country like the 
United States, with the imperial position it occupies on a world b 
scale, the vulnerability of the social system to any increase in trade- 
union radicalism by public employees is very great. A small example 
will do as illustration. In New York recently both police and firemen 
were, not officially but effectively, on strike—at the same time. They, 
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merely worked to rule, and thereby disorganized the whole urban life 
of the city. Everything broke down. In fact, for six days total traffic 
chaos reigned in New York. Drivers could park their cars anywhere 
without them being towed away. (Under normal conditions, between 
two and three thousand cars are towed away by the police each day 
in New York.) For those six days, with motorists free to park where 
they liked, the town became completely blocked after an hour of 
morning traffic—just because the police wanted a 10 per cent rise in wages. 


The economic rationale of this problem needs to be understood. It 
is very important not to see it simply as an example of mistaken 
policy on the part of public administrators or capitalist politicians, 
but rather as the expression of basic tendencies of the capitalist system. 
One of the main trends of the last 25 or 30 years of European capitalism 
has been the growing socialization of all indirect costs of production. 
This constitutes a very direct contribution to the realization of private 
profit and to the accumulation of capital. Capitalists increasingly want 
the State to pay not only for electrical cables and roads, but also for 
research, development, education, and social insurance. But once this 
tendency towards the socialization of indirect costs of production get 
under way, it is obvious that the corporations will not accept large in- 
creases in taxation to finance it, If they were to pay the taxes needed 
to cover all these costs, there would in fact be no ‘socialization’. They 
would continue to pay for them privately, but instead of doing so 
directly they would pay indirectly through their taxes (and pay for the 
administration of these payments too). Instead of lessening the burden, 
such a solution would in fact increase it. So there is an inevitable 
institutionslized resistance of the corporations and of the capitalist 
class to increasing taxes up to the point where they would make possi- 
ble a functional public service capable of satisfying the needs of the 
entire population. For this reason, it is probable that the gap between 
the wages of public employees and those of private workers in the 
United States will remain, and that the trend towards radicalization of 
public employees—both increased unionization and even poasibly 
political radicalization—will continue. 


Moreover, it is not without importance thet a great number of uni- 
versity students enter public administration—both graduates and so- 
called drop-outs. Even today, if we look at the last four or five years, 
many young people who were student leaders or militants three or 
four years ago are now to be found teaching in the schools or working 
in municipal social services. They may lose part of their radical con- 
sciousness when they take jobs; that is the hope not only of their 
parents but also of the capitalist class. But the evidence shows that at 
least part of their political consciousness is preserved, and that there 
occurs 2 certain infiltration of radicalism from the student sector into 
the teaching body—especially in higher education—and into the 
various strata of public administration in which ex-students become 
employed. 


6. The Impact of Foreign Competition 
The way in which certain objective contradictions within the United 
{fo 
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States economy have been slowly tending to transform the subjective 
consciousness of different groups of the country’s popularion—negroes, 
especially negro youth; students; technicians; public employees— 
has now been indicated. Inflation has begun to disaffect growing 
sections of the working class. But the final, and most important, ` 
moment of a Marxist analysis of us imperial society today has not yet 
been reached—that is the threat to American capitalism now posed by 
international competition. 


Traditionally, American workers have always enjoyed much higher 
real wages than European workers, The historical causes for this 
phenomenon are well known. They are linked with the shortage of 
labour in the United States, which was originally a largely empty 
country. Traditionally, American capitalist industry was able to absorb 
these higher wages because it was practically isolated from international 
competition. Very few European manufactured goods reached the 
United States, and United States industry exported only a small part of 
its output. Over the last 40 years, of course, the situation has slowly 
changed, American industry has become ever more integrated into the \ 
world market. It participates increasingly in international competition, - 
both because it exports more and because the American domestic 
market is rapidly itself becoming the principal sector of the world 
market, since the exports of all other capitalist countries to the United 
States have been growing rapidly. Here a major paradox seems to arise, 
How can American workers earn real wages which are between two 
and three times higher than real wages in Western Europe, and between 
four and five times higher than real wages in Japan, while American 
industry is involved in international competition ? 


The answer is, of course, evident. These higher wages have been 
possible because United States industry has operated on a much 
higher level of productivity than European or Japanese industry. It . 
has enjoyed a productivity gap, or as Engels said of British industry in 
the 19th century, a productivity womopoh on the world market. This 
productivity monopoly is a function óf two factors: higher technology, 
and economy of scale—that is a much larger dimension of the average 
factory or firm. Today, both of these two causes of the productivity gap 
are threatened. The technological advance over Japan or Western 
Europe which has characterized American imperialism is now dis- 
appearing very rapidly. The very trend of massive capital export to the 
other imperialist countries which distinguishes American imperialism, 
and the very nature of the so-called ‘multi-national’ corporation 
(which in nine cases out of ten is in reality an American corporation), 
diffuses American technology on a world scale, thus equalizing tech- 
nological levels at least among the imperialist countries. At the same 
time, it tends, of course, to increase the gap between the imperialist and 
the semi-colonial countries. Today, one can say that only in a few 
special fields such as computers and aircraft does American industry-4 
still enjoy a real technological advantage over its European and 
Japanese competitors. But these two sectors, although they may be 
very important for the future, are not decisive for the total export 
and import market either in Europe or in the United States, nor will f 
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they be decisive for the next 10 or 20 years. So this advantage 18 a little 
less important than certain European analysts have claimed. 


If one looks at other sectors, in which the technological advantage is 
disappearing or has disappeared—such as steel, automobiles, electrical 
appliances, textiles, furniture, or certain types of machinery—it is 
evident that a massive invasion of the American market by foreign 
products is taking place. In steel, something between 15 and 20 per 
cent of Ametican consumption is today imported from Japan and 
Western Europe. The Japanese are beginning to dominate the West 
Coast steel market, and the Europeans to take a large slice of the Hast 
Coast market, It is only in the Mid-West, which is still the major 
industrial region of the United States, that imported steel is not widely 
used. But with the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway, even there the 
issue may be doubtful in the future, Meanwhile, automobiles are im- 
posted into the United States today at a rate which represents 10-15 
per cent of total annual consumption. This proportion too could very 
quickly go up to 20~25 per cent. There is a similar development in 
furniture, textiles, transistor radios and portable television sets; ship- 
building and electrical appliances might be next. 


So far, the gradual disappearance of the productivity differential has 
created increased competition for American capitalism in its own home 
market. Its foreign markets are seriously threatened or disappearing in 
certain fields like automobiles and steel. ‘This, of course, is only the 
first phase. If the concentration of European and Japanese industry 
starts to create units which operate on the same scale as American units, 
with the same dimensions as American coporations, then American 
industry will ultimately find itself in an impossible position. It will then 
have to pay three times higher wages, with the same productivity as the 
Europeans or the Japanese. That would be an absolutely untenable 
situation, and it would be the beginning of a huge structural crisis for 
American industry. 


Two examples should suffice to show that this is not a completely 
fantastic perspective. The last merger in the Japanese steel industry 
created a Japanese corporation producing 22,000,000 tons of steel a 
year. In the United States, this would make it the second biggest steel 
firm. On the other hand, in Europe the recent announcement that Fiat 
and Citroen are to merge by 1970 bas created an automobile corpora- 
tion producing 2,000,000 cars a year; this would make it the third 
largest American automobile firm, and it would move up into second 
place, overtaking Ford, if the momentum of its rate of growth, 
compared with the current rate of growth in the American industry, 
were maintained for another three or four years. 


‘These examples make it clear that it is possible for European and 
Japanese firms, if the existing process of capital concentration con- 
tinues, to attain not only a comparable technology but also com- 
parable scale to that of the top American firms. When they reach that 
level, American workers’ wages are certain to be attacked, because it is 
not possible in the capitalist world to produce with the same produc- 
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tivity as rivals abroad and yet pay workers at home two or three times 
higher wages. 


7. The Wage Differentials Enjoyed by American Workers 


The American roling class is becoming increasingly aware that the 
huge wage differential which it still grants its workers is a handicap in 
international competition. Although this handicap has not yet become 
z serious fetter, American capitalists have already begun to react to it 
in various ways over the past few years. 


The export of capital is precisely designed to counteract this wage 
differential, The American automobile trusts have been investing 
almost exclusively ia foreign countries, where they enjoy lower wages 
and can therefore far more easily maintain their share of the world 
market, with cara produced cheaply in Britain or Germany, rather than 
for higher wages inside the United States. Another attempt to keep 
down the growth of real wages was the type of incomes policy advo- 
cated by the Kennedy and Johnson administrations—until 1966, when, 
it broke down as a result of the Vietnam war. A third form of countet- . 
action has been an intensification of the exploitation of Jabour—ia 
particular a speed-up in big industry which has produced a structural . 
transformation of the American working class in certain fields. This 
speed-up has led to a work rhythm that is so fast that the average 
adult worker is virtually incapable of keeping it up for long. This has 
radically lowered the age structure in certain industries, such as 
automobiles or steel. Today, since it is increasingly difficult to*stay ia 
plants (under conditions of speed-ap) for 10 years without becoming a - 
nervous or physical wreck, up to 40 per cent of the automobile workers 
of the United States are young workers. Moreover, the influx of black 
workers in large-scale industry has been tremendous as a result of the 
same phenomenon, since they are physically more resistant. Today, 
there are percentages of 35, 40 or 45 per cent black workers in some of > 
the key automobile factories. In Ford’s famous River Rouge plant, 
there are over 40 per cent black workers; in the Dodge automobile 
plant in Detroit, there are over 0 per cent. These are still exceptional 
cases—although there are also some steel plants with over 50 per cent 
black workers. But the average employment of black workers in United 
States industry as a whole is far higher than the demographic average of 
1o per cent: it is something like 30 per cent. 


None of these policies has so far had much effect. However, if the 
historic moment arrives when the productivity gap between American 
and West European and Japanese industry is closed, American capital- 
ism will have absolutely no choice but to launch a far more ruthless 
attack on the real wage levels of American workers than has oc- 
curred hitherto in Western Europe, in the various countries where a 
small wage differential existed (Italy, France, West Germany, England 
and Belgium, at different moments during the sixties). Since the wage-+ 
differential between Europe and America is not a matter of 5, 10, or 
15 per cent, as it is between different Western European countries, but 
is of the order of z00~300 per cent, it is easy to imagine what an 
enormous handicap this will become when productivity becomes | 
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comparable, and how massive the reactions of American capitalism will 
then be, 


It is necessary to stress these facts in order to adopt a Marxist, in other 
words a materialist and not an idealist approach to the question of the 
attitudes of the American working class towards American society. 
It is true that there is a very close inter-relation between the anti- 
communism of the Establishment, the arms expediture which makes 
possible a high level of employment, the international role of American 
imperialism, the surplus profits which the latter gets from its inter- 
national investments of capital, and the military apparatus which 
defends these investments. But one thing must be understood. The 
American workers go along with this whole system, not in the first 
place because they are intoxicated by the ideas of anti-communism. 
They go along with it because it has been capabie of delivering the 
goods to them over the last 30 years. The system has been capable of 
giving them higher wages and a higher degree of social security. It is 
this fact which has determined their acceptance of anti-ccommunism, 
and not the acceptance of anti~communiam which has determined social 
stability. Once the system becomes less and less able to deliver the 
goods, a completely new situation will occur in the United States. 


Trade-union consciousness is not only negative. Or, to formulate 
this more dialectically, trade-union consciousness is in and by itself 
socially neutral. It is neither reactionary nor revolutionary. It becomes 
reactionary when the system is capable of satisfying trade-union de- 
mands. It creates a major revolutionary potential once the system is no 
longer capable of satisfying basic trade-union demands. Such a 
transformation of American society under the impact of the inter- 
national competition of capital is today knocking at the door of us 
capitalism. 


The liberation struggles of the peoples of the Third World, with 
their threat to American imperialist investment, will also play aa im- 
portant role in ending the long socio-economic equilibrium of American 
capitalism. But they do not involve such dramatic and immediate 
economic consequences as the international competition of capital 
could have, if the productivity gap were filled. 


As long as socialism or revolution are only ideals preached by militants 
because of their own convictions and consciousness, their social im- 
pact is inevitably limited. But when the ideas of revolutionary 
socialism are able to unite faith, confidence and consciousness with the 
immediate material interest of a social class in revolt—the working 
class, then their potential becomes literally explosive. In that sense, 
the political radicalization of the working class, and therewith socialism, 
will become a practical proposition in the United States within the next 
10 of 15 years, under the combined impact of all these forces which 
have been examined here. After the black workers, the young workers, 
the students, the technicians and the public employees, the mass of the 
American workers will put the struggle for socialism on the immediate 
historical agenda in the United States. The road to revolution will then 


be open. 


The Demands of Art 


MAX RAPHAEL 
Translated from the German by Norbert Guterman 
Foreword by Sir Herbert Read 


‘Raphael chose five works and devoted a chapter of extremely thorough analysis 
to each. The works are Cézanne’s Mont Sainte-Victotre, Degas’s etching of 
Madame X leaving her bath, Giotto’s Dead Christ, a drawing by Rembrandt of _ 
Joseph interpreting Pharaoh's dreams, and Picasso’s Guernica. These analysis 
are brilliant, long, highly particularized and dense. He will show as no other 
writer has ever done the revolutionary meaning of the works inherited from the 
past—and of the works that will bo eventually created in the future. His was 
the greatest mind yet applied to the subject.’—soHN BERGER, New Society. 
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Martin Nicolaus 


S.F. State: 
p: History takes a leap 


No previous American university struggle has been as long, violent and bitter 
as the strike now being fought at San Francisco State College. None has sent 
shock waves through so much of the society, or created as deep a polarization. 
Only in American colonies and dependencies abroad, or in the history of Ameti- 
can labour before the present generation of students was born, are there equals to 
this conflict. At S.F. State, history has not merely moved, it has leaped. 


Although it is chronologically the successor to the great confrontation at 
Columbia in the spring of 1968, and to the smaller-scale crisis over Eldridge 
Cleaver at Berkeley in the fall of the same year, the S.F. State strike has few 
cleay lines of continuity with the overt concerns of these or previous student 
movements of the 1960’s. The 1964 Berkeley Free Speech Movement’s pre- 
occupations seem almost a gentlemen’s disagreement in comparison; free 
speech and the right to organize have not been issues here, although they have 
been brutally denied in the process. Direct ties between the university and the 
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war corporations, the central overt issue at Columbia, are absent in 
significant proportions at State. The Cleaver crisis is a precendent only 
formally in that both he and George Murray at S.F. State are on the 
central committee of the Black Panther Party, and both were denied the 
right to teach. But Eldridge Cleaver was involved in teaching elite 
whites, whereas the struggle at State is about working class blacks. 
Except among white strike supporters, whose sense of political identity 
remains shadowy, there is little specific identification or sense of con- 
tinuity, other than sympathy, with this history. Something different is 
happening here which requires some background by way of introduc- 
fon, 


Channelled Education 


The so-called public higher education system in California is united 
only at the top in the state government. Below, it runs in three separate 
channels. Highest is the university system, which accepts the top- 
ranking 12 per cent of high school graduates, has sole power to grant 
PhDs and train for the professions, gives a more costly education, and 
costs more to attend. Berkeley is part of that system. Cheaper is the 
state college system, where the conflict is now. The colleges accept the 
top-ranked one-third of high school graduates, do not give higher than 
the m.a., spend less per student. The two-year junior colleges are the 
bottom track. 


Half of the students in the university system come from homes where 
family income is over $12,000, In the college system, half corhe from 
over $10,000. That’s only a $2,000 difference, but it divides, for ex- 
ample, the unionized worker in a skilled trade (and his son or daughter) 
from his shop supervisor. Added to the difference between what the 
state spends at each place for facilities, equipment and staff, plus the 
difference in prestige, it amounts to a different universe. 


The university system prepares for careers, the college system trains for 
jobs. The university graduate may become a professor, an executive, an 
official, a specialist. State colleges turn out teachers, accountants, 
functionaries, technicians. 


Many of the jobs the state college system trains for are unionized, or be- 
coming organized. Although the statistics do not show a predominance 
of students from industrial working-class families at the college, labour’s 
attitude toward the college system is more proprietary. These are the 
schools—not so much the upper-channel universities—-where stable, 
unionized working families want to send their kids. And where they 
have a better—though still slim—chance of being admitted, and of 
being able to afford it. 


Lack of Continuity 

Z 
The difference between the channels of the system accounts for part of 
the lack of continuity between S.F. State issues and the issues of previ- 
ous student movements. Most of these have been at upper-channel 
universities or at even more elite small private liberal arts colleges. The, 
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different backgrounds, contexts and destinations of the students 
create a different political emphasis. 


Free speech, for example, is a more primary concern for people from 
backgrounds, and headed for careers, in occupations where ‘free’ 
speaking, writing and thinking is essential to the job: college teaching, 
decision-making in industry or government, research, analysis and 
publication of various kinds. Especially at the upper levels. Most 
state college students, by contrast, are headed for jobs where their 
opinions may never be asked for, and where the ability to reach 
independent conclusions on the basis of a free exchange of ideas will get 
them fired. Free speech, in that sense, becomes almost a luxury. This 
reflects back into political concerns on campus. 


Separation of the university from war corporations is not an issue. The 
corporations need to take over expensive and sophisticated labora- 
tories, the most sifted selection of researchers. These exist in the 
upper-channel graduate schools, not in the state colleges. The most 
direct military link at S.F. State is Air Force rorc (Reserve Officer 
Training Corps). State s.D.s. won a referendum to kick rorc off campus 
in the spring, but the faculty refused to go along with this decision. 
Getting students to stop going in is another matter. AFROTC is a low- 
casualty casy cop-out from Vietnam duty. Not the same politics applies 
as in kicking ma (Institute for Defense Analysis) out of Columbia or 
Stanford. 


The channels make a difference also in protests about the whole 
range of educational-process issues clustered around the ‘university as 
factory’ analysis. Upper-channel universities tend to breed expectations 
based on the liberal arts college model. The introduction of industrial 
methods into education creates shock there. Much protest energy goes 
into retaining or resurrecting features of the pre-industrial model. 
This happened also at State, and created two cases, ‘experimental 
college’ and ‘programs’, from which much movement energy radiates. 
But the majority remain in the factory, know that it is a factory (even 
the trustees refer to it as ‘plant”) and have the factory mentality. Protest- 
ing against the industrial revolution in education is a different (and 
easier) kind of politics than relating to it, finding the contraditions in it, 
moving on them. 


This is one set of reasons why the State strike is a political jump: 
different channels, 


Non-White Leadership 


Unprecedented also is the fact of non-white leadership, or rather, 
white non-leadership. Organized under the name Third World Libera- 
tion Front, a coalition of black, Chicano (Mexican-American), Latin- 
American, Filipino, Chinese and Japanese student groups has held 
unquestioned political, moral and tactical leadership throughout 
the long strike process. Initiated and dominated by the Black Students 
Union, the Twir’s total campus base is less than 10 per cent. Yet four 
thousand students (two-thirds of the full time student body) at one 
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point marched in support of the strike, and 80 per cent of students have 
honoured the strike by staying out of class. Blacks have led student 
movements at Negro colleges, blacks have led whites in black territory 
(sNcc in Mississippi), but never before have blacks and browns and 
yellows so definitely led whites on the whites’ own turf. ` 


Personal charisma does not account for much of this impact. Several of 
the leadership can employ some of the stock charismatic traits and 
mannerisms, and can be extremely articulate speakers, but spellbinding 
oratory has not played a great role in their self-presentation to whites. 
There is no one figure who stands out as guiding genius or star. Nor 
have charisma and flamboyance, even genuine, saved several other 
BsU-initiated strikes at other California state colleges from self-isolation 
and decline. Black magnetism played a tole at State in nsu’s earlier 
relations to the white movement, but retreated into the background 
as the strike progressed. 


In the course of the struggle the leadership cut back on jiving until it 
operated actually below the average level of exaggeration in Politics. 
This has paid off in the absence of a credibility gap. It also kept the, 
fight off the rhetorical escalator. After a day of aggressive tactics, the 
leadership remained free to switch to peaceful picketing the next 
day without risking loss of its reputation for militancy. This ability to 
change tactics has been one of the geniuses of the strike. 


The TwLF also rotates its leaders, even when this means a slight loss in 
short-run effectiveness. No one man has been allowed to get fanction- 
ally stereotyped : for example, as a press spokesman, rally leader, white - 
liaison, ctc. TWLF will have to speak for itself whether this has been a 
matter of deliberate policy or whether it just ‘worked out’ that way. It 
has meant fewer leaders going on ego-trips of their own, developing 
private constituencies, getting cast as star by the media, etc. The medig 
image, as a result, had been one of depth, unanimity and seriousness; 
even the tv people have learned to say ‘a leader’ instead of ‘The 
Leader’. The on-campus effect has been to build more respect for the 
group as a whole, and to cut down on hero worship and all the 
infantilism that goes with it. One major benefit, in addition, has been 
the movement’s political invulnerability to arrest. Several leaders have 
been busted two and three times, but the group as a whole never 
noticeably skipped a beat because of it. 


The style, tactics and organization of the rwLF will have to be the new 
standard for the movement. These qualities however, will not be 
duplicatable if the politics out of which the style, tactics and organiza- 
tion grew are not also studied and applied. And these politics cannot be 
copied in every situation, as other Bsu’s have already found out. 


In smaller cities, or in cities where job-racism is rock-hard, the black 
(and brown and yellow) communities have a sharply colonial social © 
profile: a mass of shantytowns with a few palaces sticking out. The 
majority of the people live at a level equal to down-and-out whites, 
way below the average level of the white working class. A few entre- 
preneuts, professionals and stooges live high on the sweat of their own, 
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people and/or on white favours. The narrow band of these ‘black 
bourgeois’ are the only ones who have a hope of sending their children 
to college. Once in college, these blacks (2) cannot raise demands 
relevant to their people, because the entire college context is absurdly 
out of reach to the masses; and (b) even if they raised the demands they 
couldn’t mobilize the community muscle to back them up. 


A city like San Francisco and the Bay Area, by contrast—because an 
expanding economy and slightly more enlightened unionism have 
softened job-racism relatively—has a black community with a less lop- 
sided profile. In between the down-and-out blacks who have a choice 
between temporary menial shiftwork, welfare and crime, at the bottom, 
and the relatively prosperous black professionals, businessmen, officials, 
ctc., at the top, there is a layer of (again, relatively) stable, steady- 
working, unionized industrial and lower white collar workers. Neither 
the bottom, nor the middle, nor the top of this black community has 
parity or equality with its white counterparts. But the black middle 
segment (i.e. the black working class) is far enough advanced fora 
state college education for its children to have become more than an 
impossible dream. The black workers see no reason why, if their white 
union mates can put some of their kids into college, they cannot do the 
same, Consequently it not only makes sense to raise black demands in 
the college context, it also becomes possible to mobilize the community 
muscle to back them up. Since the black working class has not been 
exactly docile in recent years (the majority of Detroit ‘rioters’ were 
workers), it isn’t necessary to talk quite so loud; the stick is big. 


Perangi KP 3406 


The 10 demands first raised by the usu (five analogous demands were 
later added by the other groups in the rwLF to make up the 15 now 
being fought for) reflect the social and political structure of the black 
community in a highly strategic way. As a little analysis shows, they 
were definitely not pulled out of a hat or done in an afternoon’s bull 
session. First, the defence of Black Panther Party member George 
Murray, the brother who was suspended for calling on black students 
to bring guns to campus to protect themselves against police attacks 
(there had been Tac Squad raids in which asu people were viciously 
worked over on campus) speaks straight to the bottom layer of black 
people for whom the police are a daily menace, and where the Panthers 
until very recently concentrated most of their organizing work. Although 
the Panthers have not played a foreground role in the State strike, 
their support lies prominently in reserve and swings the young black 
militants. 


Second, and more to the meat of the matter, the demand for admission 
of all minority students who apply to the college, regardless of their 
qualifications. On first sight this seems like an impossible and senseless 
demand stuck in as a deliberate provocation. Not so. The high schools, 
not to speak of the primary schools, where the majority of minority 
people get whatever preparation for college they’re going to get are 
rotten. So rotten that when they graduate the college considers them 
unqualified. The condition of the high schools has long scandalized 
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black working-class community leadership, and the links between the 
high schools and the low rate of college admissions are clear. This 
demand speaks to that grievance. Maybe more than any of the other 
demands, it addresses itself to the solid core of the black community 
and its needs. Note that this is not a demand for admission of mo 

blacks under existing standards of qualification; this would only open 
the door to more kids from affluent black families who could afford 
to send them to private schools, or who can afford to live in the better 
white districts. It is specifically a demand for the admission of non- 
affluent blacks: i.e. it has a class content in addition to a colour content. 


Cultural Distinctness 


Third (in this overview of the 15 demands), the demand for a separate 
degree-granting department of Black Studies speaks to the segment of 
the black upper levels—and other levels—who have made a break 
with the assimilationist and integrationist philosophy of the civil 
tights movement and moved toward cultural distinctness in one or 


courses already), but elevation of these courses to departmental status 
with the B.A. at the end—thus assertion of black distinctiveness as a 
legitimate subject of educational specialization—is heresy to the 
integrationists. The NAAcP has gone so far as to threaten to file suit 


against any attempt to set up such a programme. 

With the exception of that venerable body, however, the remainder of 
the black community leadership all the way right to cor and the Urban 
League has publicly backed the strike. After the second day of war 
under Hayakawa, a day remembered as Bloody Tuesday, more than a 
dozen of the black community’s most prominent spokesmen appeared 
on the campus speaker’s platform at the noon rally, to vow its support: 
There were individual defections subsequently, but no open break. 
While the demanded ».A. in Black Studies may not please the inte- 
grationists, the demand for increased admissions compels their support. 
The older generation may not care for George Murray’s style, but his 
support among the young compels that they follow. The usu and 
TwLr’s unshaken insistence that the demands are inseparable (not 
negotiable) welds the black community together as it tears the white 
power structure apart. 


There has, in short, been very thorough political preparation in the 
formulation of these demands. They are, above all, not merely de- 
mands made by a club of students in the name of a group of students. 
With a campus base of less than 10 per cent, that would have been 
masturbation. As psu and TwLF leaders have repeatedly said, ‘the de- 
mands are a matter of survival for oxr comarenities.’ (Not for as). And: 
“We called the strike because of our needs as a people, not just our needs ~ 
at the college.’ The secret, if it is a secret, of the strike’s success lies in 
this stance by the leadership: think as a people. The ‘genius’ of the 
strike flows from that principle. Style, tactics and organization were 
moulded to the political requirements of this specific struggle. Be- 
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cause it was clear about the tune it wanted to produce, the leadership 
has been able to do what Mao called ‘playing the piano’, i.e. to touch 
now one, sow another key in the scale of tactics, instead of coming 
down with the elbows, or harping on one key all the time. 


Faculty Strike 


While the student leadership seems to bave closed the gap that opened 
with the assassination of Malcolm X, the faculty strike has looked like a 
revival of the spirit of the labour movement of the Depression days. 


There has, in effect, been a Great Depression in California higher 
education for the past decade. In anticipation of swelling college en- 
rolments as the post-war baby boom advanced through high school, 
the legislature in 1960 adopted a Master Plan which established the 
three-channel higher education system that now exists. In addition 
to these qualitative aspects, the Master Plan contains a simple Malthu- 
sian solution to the quantitative problem of student numbers versus 
state funds. In order to prevent the supply of educated manpower 
tising too far above projected corporate requirements at the relevant 
levels of the occupation pyramid, the Plan called for a 25 per cent rela- 
tive reduction in enrolment at four-year institutions by 1970. That is, 
there were to be no cutbacks in absolute numbers of college students, 
but a reduction in the percentage of college-cligible young people who 
were to, be admitted to four-year institutions. This plan has been in 
the process of being accomplished. By raising entrance standards, fees 
and other hidden barriers, higher education has been elevated into 
a more distant privilege than was the case in the immediate postwar 
decade. No doubt one of the reasons for declining black admissions to 
the system lies in this general cutback; the principle of ‘last hired, 
first fired’ translates in education as ‘last admitted, first expelled’, 


The cutback has been accompanied by a general budget asphyxiation 
throughout the system, but particularly in the state college channel, 
where the greatest relative reduction in student enrolments was planned. 
Along with students, professors and teaching assistants have suffered 
the classic burdens of ‘economy’ squeezes and cost reduction drives 
in industry: job insecurity, lack of due process, stagnant pay levels, 
rising work loada, lagging fringe benefits. In the face of this creeping 
impoverishment, the AFT (American Federation of Teachers) local at 
S.F. State (the oldest in the system—organized the year of the Master 
Plan) has been talking statewide strike for more than a year. The issue 
on which the entire union was to go out at some time during 1969 
was a demand for reduction of work load from twelve to nine teaching 
hours, 


The outbreak of the student strike in November accelerated the 
faculty’s political development. During preaident Robert Smith’s 
tenure, which ended November 30, the faculty spent many days in 
continuous all-faculty meetings, looking for ways into or out of the 
crisis. In the process of these extraordinary sessions, many of the 
traditional divisions within the faculty (rank, departments, specialities, 
age, sex, etc.) which ordinarily help to keep the body as a whole too 
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internally ripped up to move, partially broke down under the in- 
fluence of the formal one-to-one equality of parliamentary procedure. 
As students watched the proceedings on closed-circuit Tv, many fine 
resolutions were passed, which revealed a rising level of political self- 
consciousness among many faculty. Being the expressions of a debating 
society, however, these remained entirely without political leverage. 
The experience of impotence drove many more faculty into recognition 
of the need for more drastic action, and wore down the antipathy 
which many had traditionally felt for the labour movement. Smith’s 
successor Hayakawa drove others into opposition, both because of 
the total disregard of faculty legality involved in his appointment, 
and because of his military approach to university problems. On 
Bloody Tuesday, arr membership having been on the rise, the local 
held a meeting and voted to request strike sanction from the city’s 
AFL-CIO labour council, Later characterized by Hayakawa as an attempt 
to ‘hitchhike’ onto the momentum of the student strike, the move was 
more a desperate leap to keep from being run over by student power on 
the one hand and by Hayakawna’s punitive machinery on the other. 


Student-Faculty Alliance ? * 


Nevertheless, the faculty’s moves have been open to ambiguous 
interpretation. During the Christmas recess, as San Francisco Mayor 
Alioto assembled flocks of mediators and arbitrators to try to cool the 
scene out, the aFr’s position sprang two loopholes. They did make 
amnesty for students a precondition for negotiation of their own 
wages/hours/tenure demands, but only conditional amnesty’ (i.e. no 
arrests or suspensions) daring the strike, saying nothing about k 
afterwards. Secondly, they did make ‘satisfaction of student demands’ 
a further precondition, but did not define clearly who was to judge 
whether ‘satisfaction’ had been attained. These softnesses, and the 
inability of arr spokesmen to state clearly what they would do if the 
trustees agreed to negotiate with the union before the rwir 
declared the student strike over, led to mistrust between the faculty 
and student strikers. 


Contrary to informed expectation, the city labour council granted 
official sanction to the arr strike on the Monday the campus re-opened, 
January 6, leading to a walkout by cafeteria, library and some main- 
tenance workers. Trucks honoured arr pickets, Thus the college re- 
opened in a changed climate. On the one hand, the huge picket line 
that nearly ringed the campus the first few days enjoyed the relative 
protection of the umbrella of legitimate labour. This meant that police 
brutalized strikers mainly in paddy wagons instead of openly. On the 
other hand, the striking students now came in practice under arr 
tactical leadership. Some arr picket captains assisted police in enfor- 
cing standard picket discipline: five-foot spacing, no obstruction, no 
loud noise. Most important, the arr was committed to perimeter 
picketing and to not challenging the police ban on on-campus rallies ^ 
and demonstrations. The price paid for labour sanction was a restric- 
tion on tactics, and a potential split in the student movement (and in 
community support) between adherents of the black-brown-yellow 
leadership on the one hand, and followers of the arr-arz-cio on the, 
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other. Already visible on January 7 in tactical divergences, the split 
might have widened seriously had not the trustees obtained a court 
order restraining the arr from picketing. This drove the faculty into 
the same illegitimacy in which students had operated all along. After 
an early-morning meeting to debate this legal move, which threatened 
them with arrest and contempt charges, more than 200 AFT’ers marched 
backed to the picket line in defiance of the court order, singing 
‘Solidarity Forever!’ 


Before the arr went out on strike, i.e. before the recess, class attendance 
had been reduced to between 20 and 30 per cent. Since the arr strike, 
this figure has dropped another five to 10 per cent. The main impact of 
AFT entry has not been on the campus itself, but on other art’ers, 
other teachers in high schools, on labour, and on public attitude. 
Previously the strike had been a hot issue, a race issue; it has now 
also become a heavy issue, a class issue. i 


The White Students 


By contrast to the blacks who had more than a decade of black struggle 
to draw on, and to the teachers, who resurrected a piece of Depression- 
style defiance, the white student movement on campus has had to feel 
its way forward in unfamiliar political territory and without a tradition 
to build on. Here alone, history has limped. 


Before the strike, the campus sps chapter had been in the downward 
part of a cycle. Still moving in the ideological wake of the movement 
at upper-channel universities, the chapter came down from its near- 
victory in getting AFROTC off campus in the spring into a condition of 
stagnation, as was the rest of the student movement. Research was done 
on business connections of trustees, a talented Agitprop developed, 
and disconnected smaller projects took place, but no major issues 
within the white segment seemed to be forthcoming. 


Into this vacuum stepped the asu with its attacks on institutional 
racism. 


The quantitative aspects of racism at the college are clearly definable in 
terms of percentages and trends: non-whites are drastically under- 
represented, and their percentage on campus has actually declined 
sharply over the past 10 years. But the qualitative aspect has eluded 
such sharp definition. Relatively clear is the suppression and distortion 
of the role and condition of ethnic minorities throughout history in 
textbooks and courses. Not so clear is the question of what constitutes 
racism in attitudes and actions, particularly among white students or 
non-students who are themselves not exploiters or oppressors. BSU’s 
earlier position that all whites were inherently racist had changed by 
fall to the position that political alliances with the white radical move- 
ment were desirable and necessary, but the definition of exactly what 
constituted racist behaviour still had large fringes of vagueness. 


The energy with which the asu pursued the attack on institutional 
racism had both an invigorating and an overwhelming impact on the 
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white movement. On the one hand, the discovery of racism in the 
institution gave the white movement an entire new area to pour energy 
into, and attracted new groups of people. On the other hand, the 
whites’ insecurity as to the exact specifications of racism meant in 
práctice that blacks had to be called in to do the defining at every 
critical point. First gradually, then rapidly as the strike action began, 
the white movement became the satellite of the non-white. 


No White Demands 


At the outset of the strike, the sps and sps/p1 (Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society/Progressive Labour) leadership won adoption of the 
position that white students would put forward no demands. This 
political line put the white non-leadership in the peculiar position not 
only of having no analysis to articulate, but of being committed to 
allowing none to be articulated. 


The white role was defined as strike support. The political motivation 
for strike support was opposition to racism. What racism meant in the 
last analysis only the black and third world brothers could defines 
Hence at meetings of the white strike support committee the dis- 
cussion was of three types. 1. Denunciations of racism on the part of 
a ruling class, the trustees, Hayakawa, the pigs, etc. Since there was 

no disagreement on these facts, this type of discussion tended to be 
repetitive and self-advertising. 2. Denunciations of racism implicit in 
the political line advocated by other speakers. In the early stages, 
students in or around sps who were searching for ways to relate strike 
issues to white students who did not already have a conditioned reflex 
against ‘racism’ had to prove their innocence of this charge. Although 
some new kicks were taken at the dead campus autonomy horse and 
some other mistaken projects rightly rejected, much that would have 
been useful was also beaten down. These ‘racism’ debates did more 
develop factions than to deepen the movement. Finally, there was 3 
speculation on tomorrow’s tactics. Having no demands, whites had no 
say in tactics. This did not prevent long discussions. 


On several occasions the condition of the support committee became so 
non-directed or so close to factional explosion that Bsu/rwLF spokes- 
men had to intervene directly to set people back on the track. The re- 
fusal in principle to raise white demands was, however, self-imposed. 
Before the arr strike, BSU/TWLF leaders not only left the way open, but 
urged whites to get going in building a community-related movement 
around their own issues. This opportunity was certainly there as during 
thestruggle the life situation of white students became thoroughly 
politicized. Not only every aspect of campus work, including all 
relations with authority, turned out to have a political aspect, but also 
the relationships between student and community came into the fore- 
front as political issues. Rarely was the time more appropriate for 
whites to raise political demands about the political content and4 
direction of the educational process, and the class privilege of access 
to it, than in the first two weeks of Hayakawa’s régime before the AFT 
made its move, 


Despite these political problems the white strike support committee 
turned out dozens of Jeaflets (some reiterating anti-racism, some con- 
taining last minute news reports, some protesting police brutality), 
made thousands of phone calls, and brought hundreds of students out 
on early-morning picket lines. White militants were in the forefront of 
every confrontation and supplied the mass of bodies in the struggle. At 
critical moments when no blacks were present, such as in the carly 
motning terror of Bloody Tuesday, white speakers independently held 
a rally to inform the campus and to gather a sufficient crowd to deter 
further police raids. In every possible situation of campus warfare 
the white strike supporters proved able and fearless troops. 


Student support, although of a more passive kind, also came from 
unexpected sources, the student government and the student daily 
paper. Both had been under attack, and their autonomy threatened, 
by trustee moves simultaneous with the strike. Having a common 
enemy with the blacks, they overcame past friction and swung into sym- 
pathy. The experience of widespread police brutality turned their 
sympathy into advocacy. Consequently, potential strike opposition 
among students found itself without a written organ; whereas strikers 
had the Strike Daily (a wall-newspaper put out by independents close to 
sps) and Opes Process, a student-run arts-poetry weekly close to radical 
faculty, which ran sharp background analysis. Together the strike 
support committee, the student paper and the strike papers con- 
stituted a persistent front of radical, moderate and liberal students 
against Hayakawa and the police. What will happen when these are re- 
placed by new faces or withdrawn is another matter. 


‘The problem of relating the strike to white people off-campus has been 
particularly complicated by the absence of some direct white working- 
class stake in the struggle. To working-class whites who are not already 
aware of and turned off to racism, the strike does not even offer a 
protection clause that white student enrolment will not be reduced as a 
result of increased black enrolment. How any kind of worker-student 
relationship can be built on this basis has been hard to see. Apart from 
‘fight racism’, the only other slogan on the tens of thousands of leaflets 
which have been distributed to whites off campus by PL has been a 
subtle variant of the regressive campus autonomy issue: ‘police off 
campus’. Thus the faculty, which has played the role of opponent and 
enemy of most of the previous activity of the student movement on 
campus, was at first the only link by which white students on campus 
directly relate to working-class whites off campus. A union strike, at 
least, is something white workers can relate to. An ism is not so 
effective. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


Now into its fourth month, the strike at S.F. State grows on. It has 
incredibly survived a bust of historic proportions to finish the semester 
with a thousand-strong picket line. It has become the Mother of at 
least three other strikes in the educational system, and the Brother of 
an ongoing labour strike. It has resurrected parts of the mouldering 
body of Bay Area radical-liberal politics, given birth to a promising 
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student-teacher-labour-black-brown-yellow coalition, and made itsel 
the focus of state politics. The off-campus power of the strike is severa 
times and several kinds greater than a month ago, yet the powers up- 
stairs, hoping for a slim inside straight in the face of diminishing bat 
appear to have hardened their position. i 


On the campus itself, the major event has been a mass arrest on January 
23rd. For more than two weeks after the campus reopened on January 
6th student strikers led by the rwiF in the main accepted tactical 
ground rules laid down by the arr. Deriving from years of AFL-CIC 
labour nonleadership, these rules are designed to be futile: picketing 
on the perimeter of the plant only, five foot spacing between pickets, 
no obstruction of scabs, no disruptive noises. 


Despite grumbling within the ranks, TWLF accepted these tactics be- 
cause they were working. Campus attendance stayed down near 
fifteen per cent, public attitudes were swinging toward the strike, the 
anarchist-terrorist image was fading. There was, initially, no need to 
escalate, and Twir’s tactical hand has been prudent throughout. 


By the third week, however, numbers on the picket line were beginning > 
to dwindle perceptibly. The white supporters, who epics about 


two-thirds or more of picket manpower, were Sea a 
and stay home or else join in struggles that were ee awe Spul cage 

It was also partly due to plain old raw feet, papy heay Sh partly 
boredom and political dry-rot. Absence of pane 1s Prince 


support committee meetings contributed to lagi of podesta line. 

Ka r 
Sitting in his office window counting pickets, Hiyakuwa _téygnpeted to 
the media that the strike had collapsed. This, and approach of final 
exams, brought a small—but headline-grabbing—trise in attendance on 
campus, particularly visible in the library. At the same time the 
headed into private exploratory talks with a subcommittee of thb 
Board of Trustees, refloating latent suspicions of an imminent arr 
‘sellout’. Conditions were looking rosier for the arr part of the strike, 
gloomier for the student part. 


The time had come for Twi¥ to make a tactical break. They called an 
on-campus rally—a repeat of pre-Christmas tactics—for Thursday, 
January 23rd. Phone squads went into action and a thousand people 
manned the pickets that day. 


The Big Bust 


At noon, all but 200 (mostly arr, though a few arr went with the main 
body) left the perimeter and stepped onto the long-dead campus turf to 
assemble at the speaker’s stand. The dispersal act came from loud- 
speakers atop the Administration Building—as a dozen times in the 
past—and hundreds of helmets appeared on the horizon—also routinet 
But this time, instead of sweeping the crowd off campus, the Tac 
Squad swooped in a wedge, divided the crowd in half and formed a 
ring surrounding the core. 
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Despite heroic diversionary attacks by those who escaped, (they storm- 
ed the library and drove a squad of police into retreat with picket 
sticks) the encirclement held. People outside the ting had to stand by 
impotently while police took their sweet time booking 450 people on 
the spot, one by weary one. It was the biggest mass arrest in San 
Francisco history. 


Arrestees, especially women, received extra-lousy treatment in jail, but 
responded in kind. Jailers refused phone calls and delayed notifying 
people that they had been bailed out. Women had firehoses turned on 
them. But both raised so much bedlam that near the end a jailer was 
pleading with a cop not to bring that bunch back again. 


The judge who will preside at the trial or trials will have cause to echo 
the sentiment. Having denied a defence motion requesting a mass 
trial, fearing that the Hall of Justice would be taken apart brick by 
brick, the court’s docket will be tied up for months with individual and 
small-group jury trials. The bust is an expensive headache for the 
courts. 


And for the movement.’ The existing bail resources were never de- 
signed for this scale of arrests. Bail for this one bust came to over 
$180,000. There will have to be dozens of benefit performances in 
front of audiences with money to get floating. The necessity of relating 
o these, primarily peacenik, constituencies, may, mean that the question 
‘violence’ (breaking windows, fighting back at cops) and its role 
the strike (small in terms of incidents, large in terms of insight) will 
soft-pedalled, leading to possible dampers on TWF tactics in the 
future. 


For many of the busted and their parents, this confrontation with 
courts and jails had meant a step forward in consciousness, revealing 
something of the class nature of the judicial system to them. But this 
step forward still leaves them a step behind the rwir, and exposes the 
strike supporters to the often-noted conservative pressures of the legal- 
defence process. 


Nevertheless strike supporters caught a second wind, and the ‘semester’ 
ended with a picket line so massive that no amount of semantics could 
reduce it to insignificance. 


Dragon-Slaying AFT 


Meanwhile the arr has been winning battles of its own. Having 
ignored an earlier restraining order, it has gone on to ignore a subse- 
quent injunction also. And by continuing the strike in defiance of a 
state law that automatically resigns a teacher who misses five days in a 
row, the art has slain the dragon that has intimidated so many other 
faculty initiatives. 

Calling the law’s bluff has paid off. Unable to get replacements for the 
strikers, and probably not strong enough to fire all 270 of them, the 
Trustees via Hayakawa have ‘offered to reinstate’ the teachers if they 
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go back to class for the spring semester. No concessions have beer 
made, however, on the due-process/hours/wage/autonomy demands 
of the arr, and the body seems solid for a lot more mileage. Nobody is 
starving or missing mortgage payments, partly thanks to financiab 
support in modest amounts from other unions. 7 


At a press conference to reaffirm their strike stand, Arr members back- 
grounded their spokesman’s statement by humming, in eloquent 
unison, the melody of ‘Solidarity Forever’, and that’s how it went out 
over the radio. Many members who were timid liberals up against a 
walla month ago are showing they have a backbone, 


Negotiations Fail 


The art’s stand has come despite persistant efforts by top city labour 
officials to engineer a unilateral deal. George Johns, head of the city’s 
AFL-CIO Labour Council, manoeuvred for weeks to produce a formula 
which would get the arr out of the strike. Johns’ proposal called for 
the union to be ‘recognized’ as one of several campus groups authorized 
to present its views to the Trustees, for a federal ‘recommendation’ on 
the hours demand, sidestepping or revision of the five-day law, and for 
‘independent’ (probably benevolent business) financing and staffing 
of the TwLr’s Ethnic Studies School. 


This toothless paper was not prepared in consultation with arr mem- 
bership, and indications are that Johns had no intention of letting it 
come to the rank and file for discussion in any case. - . 


‘The deal fell through when the Trustees banlked at a provision which 
would allow faculty to appeal grievances over the head of the college 
president. Unable to salvage even this hollow show-point of achieve- 
ment, Johns grew bitter and withdrew from the talks, blaming the 
Trustees and Reagan for what he sees as the destruction of the college. Á 


Labour Lends a Hand 


A smallish band of more militant trade union local leaders (Painters, 
Longshoremen and Hospital Workers, now joined by the Teamsters 
whose motto seems to be ‘opportunity forever’) are finding the S.F. 
State strike an occasion to come together on a common project and 
build community alliances. On Sunday, February 2nd, a rally at the 
Labour Temple in S.F.’s Mission District (an international ghetto) 
pulled in 600 people of all generations to hear the area-wide united 
front organization to support the strike. Speakers from these union 
locals, from the black, Latino and Japanese communities, from the now 
reviving Peace and Freedom Party, from the arr and the TWLF 
delivered a long chain of brief messages pounding home the theme of 
unity between all and sundry, especially arr and TWLF. 

A 
The finale to the rally anchored the rhetoric in substance. Jake Jacobs, 
head of local 1561 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers at the vast 
Standard Oil refinery in Richmond (a half-hour freeway drive north of 
San Francisco in the Hast Bay) reported that the membership had voted 
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unanimously to support the arr strike, and asked for student help in 
shutting Standard down. 


Although merely a tactical alliance at this stage, with neither side very 
clear about the other’s goals, the brief worker-student encounters 
which have taken place in the carly dawn (lines went up at 5.30 a.m.) 
in Richmond the past two Mondays may turn out to be as fertile in pro- 
ducing new history as were the lunch-counter sit-ins fifteen years ago, 
if not more so. 


Trucks were kept out, production halted and Standard got nasty about 
what these long-haired freaks with a reputation for throwing bombs 
and burning buildings might do to its hundred megaton oilmill. The 
effect on attitudes among students has been invigorating. 


ON, 
Ny 


What is at Stake 


Among the hundreds of students who made the line at Standard were 
a busload from the uc at Berkeley, who piled back aboard at 10 a.m. to 
start up their own picket line outside Sather Gate. Pulled together 
directly and indirectly by the success of rwr at State. the long-divided 
minority student groups at this upper-channel university set up a 
TWLF of their own three weeks ago and called a strike to demand 
ethnic studies. And also triggered by the State strike, a strike has been 
flashing on and off at Mission High School in San Francisco. 


At stake now is far more than the question whether x number of stu- 
dents will get fitting degrees. The issue broached, now, is whether or 
not the class of people which includes Standard Oil, Reagan, the 
Trustees, Alioto, Hayakawa, the School Board and the Tac Squad shall 
remain the masters of this patch of earth, or whether this land shall pass 
to the people. 
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Mao Tse-tung 


Talk on Strategic Dispositions 


. as published in Shaoshan, 
z a newspaper of Red Guards of the ‘Red Flag tendency. 


à 
1. Four Stages in the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) 


The first year of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was for making the 
arrangements; the second is for sttiving for victory, establishing temporary 
power structures, and the revolutionizing of thinking; the third is for tidying 
up. The main things to be done at present are major criticism and the achieving 
of great alliances and triple combinations. 


The publication of Yao Wen-yuan’s article? was a signal. This signal was firmly 
opposed by P’eng Chen3 and othets; even my suggestion that it should be 
printed as a pamphlet was utterly rejected. As a result I had to take charge of the 
drafting of the May 16th Notice,4 in which the question of lines and the question 
of the two roads was clearly brought up. Most people thought at the time that 
my understanding was out of date, and at times I was the only person to agree 
with my own suggestions. Later I went with this spirit to the Eleventh Plenum 
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of the Eighth Central Committee, where I was supported by a fairly 
natrow majority, though many comrades did not accept it: Li-Ching- 
ch’uan® didn’t, and Liu Lan-t’ao? didn’t either. We'll see how things 
work out. From the publication of Yao Wen-yuan’s article to the 
Eleventh Plenum was the first stage of the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution. 


After the working meeting of the Central Committee? the emphasis 

was on criticizing the bourgeois reactionary line. As the criticism of this 

line aroused the revolutionary enthusiasm of many revolutionaries, the 

revolutionary intellectuals and the young students were the first to 

achieve consciousness, which is in accordance with the laws of revolu- 

tionary development. In January of this year the Shanghai workers 

rose, as did the workers of the whole country and the peasants too, 

when the January Storm’ swept across the country. The development 

of the movement showed that the workers and peasants are still the 

main force—the soldiers are only workers and peasants in uniform, so 

that workers, peasants and soldiers are, at root, workers and peasants. 

Only when the broad masses of workers and peasants arose was all 

that bourgeois stuff thoroughly smashed; while the revolutionarys 
intellectuals and the young students had to fall back into a subsidiary” 
place. 


Isn’t that so? As soon as the workers rose they smashed reactionary 
economism,” seized power from the people in authority taking the 
capitalist road, and hastened revolutionary great alliances and triple 
combinations. The triple combination is a law of the development of a 
revolutionary movement: it was in the democratic revolution and it is 
too in the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. In the May Fourth 
Movement"! of the democratic revolution the revolutionary intellect- 
uals were the first to be awakened and the first to set things going, but 
very soon afterwards the workers and peasants were the main force in 
the revolutionary storms of the Northern Expedition 4 and the Long, 
March. 


From the Eleventh Plenum of the Eighth Central Committee to the 
January Storm can be regarded as the second stage. From the January 
Storm, the power seizures, the great alliances and the triple combina- 
tions onwards can be taken as the third stage. Although the broad 
masses of the workers and peasants gave an impulse to the great 
alliances, and although the Central Committee also hoped that great 
alliances would be rapidly achieved, yet the proletariat has to follow 
the proletarian world outlook in changing the world. The bourgeoisie 
has to change the world in accordance with its own world outlook. The 
petit-bourgeois and bourgeois ideology that was in full spate 
among the intellectuals and the young students, however, wrecked 
this situation. Each class still has to express itself stubbornly. As the 
laws of class struggle can’t be changed in accordance with men’s 
subjective wills we have been unable to form alliances, and the allianceaL 
that were tormed have split apart very quickly and don’t hold together 
any more. We will have to slow our pace somewhat. 


After the publication of Ch’i Pen-yt’s ‘Patriotism or National Be- 
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trayal PY and of “The essence of “Self-Cultivation” lies in betraying the 
Proletarian Dictatorahip’'+ the movement moved into the fourth stage. 
This is a crucial moment in the struggle between the two lines and the 
two classes. Here, by the way, I have something to say on the question 
of attitudes to those who have been deluded. Most of them are workers, 
peasants and key cadres of the Party and League. We must have 
confidence in over 95 per cent of the masses and the cadres; con- 
sequently we must also have confidence in those who have been 
temporarily deluded. This is a question everyone really ought to think 
about. 


The workers, peasants and soldiers have no direct contacts with. 
counter-revolutionary revisionists. On top of this, these counter- 
revolutionary revisionists all fly the red flag to attack the red flag. 
They go under the colours of Central Committee directives. Yet again, 
the masses of workers, peasants and soldiers as well as the cadres who 
are the mainstay of the Party and the League have strong proletarian 
emotions. Thus they were easily put upon; but once they reform that 
will be all right. 


The lid has now been taken off the class struggle. The masses ‘of 
workers and peasants have really been armed with Marxist-Leninism; 
this is a powerful material force. The intellectuals have always been 
quicker on the uptake than the workers‘and peasants, and they are also 
rather more flexible and adaptable, but they often have a definite 
tendency to opportunism. If revolutionary intellectuals want to carry 
revolution through to the end they must continually reform themselves 
through labour. This is because the education that they, including the 
young students, have received over several decades is basically bour- 
geois; bourgeois thioking has blended into their bloodstream, and 
unless they make big efforts to change their world outlook things will 
start turning into their opposites. I still think that the great majority of 
intellectuals, whether inside or outside the Party, remain basically 
bourgeois, Please will you all consider whether or not this view is out 
of date. In this crucial moment of the class struggle we must stress 
the reform of our own world outlook. 


2. The Great Strategic Disposition at Present is Achieving Great 
Alliances and Triple Combinations through Major Revolutionary 
Criticism. 


The present Great Cultural Revolution will not end soon. It will 
develop even more deeply and on an even larger scale. The small hand- 
ful of the biggest power-holders in the Party taking the capitalist road 
must be criticized with even more concentrated forces. We must make 
propaganda about the Eleventh Plenum; we must talk about our 
achievements and our line. If we are to overthrow the small handful of 
the biggest power-holders taking the capitalist road we must do so not 
only organizationally but also politically, ideologically, and in the 
realm of theory. This is a vital issue for the country and the world. If 
revisionism is not overthrown it will stage a restoration. This is a 
great historical task. Looking forward, it is very far indeed from being 
completed. : 
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In this great struggle we must turn the spearhead towards the power- 
holders taking the capitalist road, towards revisionists. Some of these 
people have infiltrated the Party and usurped positions of leadership. 
They are the supporters and protectors of all the ghosts and monsters”, 
They are all ambitious scheming hypocrites from the exploiting classes., 
They pretend to comply when they are inwardly disobeying. They are 
two-faced and treacherous, talking like people to your face and like 
devils behind your back. They often use Marxist-Leninist phrases as 
their shop-signs while making a great commotion after a ‘but’. Those 
who fly the red flag are even more dangerous. We must be very much 
on our guard against this. 


Something of which I personally think we can see the first signs at 
present is giving up the struggle against the enemy, the struggle against 
the biggest power-holders in the Party who are taking the capitalist 
line. When I raised this question in the last discussion forum here I 
said that we ought to make a programme aimed at the biggest of the 
power-holders in the Party taking the capitalist road. At present this 
contradiction is not concentrated; it is widely dissipated. This means 
it is very hard to criticize the biggest of the power-holders inside the* 
Party until they are utterly exposed. 


In the cataclysmic changes that have developed over the past year 
there has naturally been chaos everywhere. There is no connection 
between the chaos in one place and that in another. Even violent 
struggle is very good, because once contradictions are exposed they are 
easily solved. The losses in this great cultural revolution hawe been 
minimal and the achievements huge. 


The great advantage of the army supporting the left ia that it makes 
the army itself get educated. They understand this question through 
actual struggles. In supporting the revolutionary masses and the left- 
wing organizations not only do they see the struggles between the twoh, 
lines that exist in all aspects of society and the class struggle; they also 
see that the struggles between the two lines and class struggle exist in 
the army as well. When the army supports the left this problem is 
similarly exposed, with the result that the army is strengthened and the 
ideological level of our troops is raised. 


We must not be afraid of rows. The bigger they are the better. With 
seven or eight rows things are bound to be sorted our properly and to 
some effect. No matter what sort of rows there are we must not be 
afraid of them, because the more afraid we are the more trouble there 
will be. But we must not shoot. It is bad to shoot at any time. 


The whole country is involved in a big row. If you have a boil it 


contains germs and it is bound to burst. Opposing the thinking of the 
bourgeois academic authorities is a case in point—it amounts to 
smashing it. If it is not smashed, socialism cannot be established’ and 
struggle—criticism—reform is impossible. 


If a cart is driven too fast it will overturn. You have to listen to 
those who greet you. The main things at present are great alliances and 
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triple combinations; digging out bad people, ghosts and monsters; and 
the revival of the Party organizations. In my opinion Party congresses 
at all levels, including the ninth national congress, can be called at 
about this time next year. You should not all be feeling tired or wanting 


to pet out of things. 


The obstacles to great alliances come at present from two sources: the 
power-holders in the Party taking the capitalist road on the one hand; 
and, on the other, mountain-top-ism,’® showing off, and unwillingness 
to form great alliances among the rebels. When revolutionary com- 
mittees have been founded, peit-bourgeois revolutionaries need to be 
very well led. As for the Liberation Army, we need the slogan ‘Support 
the Army and Cherish the People’!” If one looks at the very detailed 
reports on the problem of armed struggle that have come in from 
throughout the country, one can see thet there has not been so much. 
There is some armed struggle, but some of the reports are unfounded — 
rather like reports of natural disaster intended to get extra relief grain. 
On the question of cadres, we must criticize ‘attacking the many to 
protect the few’, which is still happening throughout the country. 
Great alliances, triple combinations and supporting the left are im- 
mutably fixed principles. Seizing power, the army, and the cadres are 
the three big problems at present. Where power has already been seized, 
holding it is the current big problem. If these problems are grasped the 
main line of policy can be achieved; otherwise it will fail, We must 
also grasp major criticism, grasp things of substance. Red Flag has 
published an article of substance.18 

At present we must carry major criticism to a new high tide, making it 
the central task taking priority over everthing else. We should inte- 
grate criticism of the small handful of top power-holders in the Party 
taking the capitalist road with that of power-holders taking the capital- 
ist road in our own localities and departments. The overall emphasis 
in papers and journals must be on Liu, Teng, T’ao, Peng, Lo, Lu and 
Yang. In the army the emphasis of criticism is on Liu Shao-ch’i, 
Peng Teh-huai, Ho Lung” and Lo Jui-ch’ing. 


3. Revolutionary Rebels Must Work Hard at Remoulding their 
World View 


In this crucial moment in the class struggle we must stress the re- 
moulding of our own world view. Revolutionary leftists are under an 
even stronger obligation to eliminate the bourgeois and promote thepro- 
letatian. Otherwise bourgeois ideology will not be cleaned up for a long 
time and will even go towards the negative side of things. Don’t you 
believe it? I would like to ask you all how, after all, we are to move 
from socialism to communism. Have you thought about this care- 
fully? If we are to guarantee that the mistake of taking the capitalist 
road will never be repeated and if we really concern ourselves with the 
affairs of the nation, we must work hard at remoulding our world 
view. 


It looks as though two preconditions are essential for a great alliance. 
One is that only an alliance created through struggle can be strong, be- 
cause struggle is absolute while unity is relative. Some say that the 
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Chinese people are passionately fond of peace. I don’t think they are so 
fond of it. The Chinese people are pugnacious. 


‘Revolution is no crime, rebellion is justified’?! should not be wildly 
applied at present. Revolution and protecting both have the strongest. 
class nature. Revolutionary cadres must be protected, and protected 
with full justification and boldness. It is better to be left than rightist. 
Apparent ‘leftism’ that is really cightism looks even more revolutionary 
on the outside than does being realistic, but we do ‘not advocate 1t. It is 
in the bourgeois domain, it is clique-ish. 


Distinguished and influential figures of the May 4th period included 
then leftists like Hu Shih,” who later begame a running-dog of us 
imperialism. Ch’en Tu-hsiu,” who was famous in the May 4th move- 
ment, became a counter-revolutionary. Li Ta-chao * did not write many 
articles at the time, but he devoted himself to his work and became a 
revolutionary leftist. Then there was Lu Hsun,” who stressed social 
investigation and independent thought at that time and later became a 
great Marxist. We learn from history. We should not be flashes in the 
pan. We should work hard, be good at thinking, and have close links ¥ 
with the masses. We must be good at putting the petit-bourgeois 
thinking in our ranks back on the proletarian revolutionary track. 
This is a key problem in winning victory in the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. 


4. China Must Become the Arsenal for the World Revolution 


Modern weapons, guided missiles and atom bombs were made very 
quickly, and we produced a hydrogen bomb in only two years and eight 
months. Our development has been faster than that of America, 
Britain and France. We are now in fourth place in the world. Guided 
missiles and atom bombs are great achievements. This is the result of 
Khrushchev’s ‘help’, By withdrawing the experts he forced us to take 4 
our own road, We should give him a big medal. 


us imperialism is even more isolated. All the peoples of the world 
know that us imperialism is the chief cause of war. The peoples of the 
whole world, even the American people, are against it. Soviet revision- 
ism has been further exposed particularly in this Middle Hast affair. The 
Soviet revisionists used Khrushchev’s tricks again. They sent over 
2,000 military experts to the uar. First they went in for adventurism 
and sent warships in. Then they persuaded the vuar not to be the first to 
attack, and at the same time told Johnson on the hot line—there was no 
hot line in Khrushchev’s day. Johnson lost no time in telling Israel to 
launch a surprise attack. Sixty per cent of the uAR’s aircraft were des- 
troyed on the ground. Sovietaidto the var amounted to 2, 300,000,000,%6 
but in the end the uar surrendered and stopped fighting. This is 
another big exposure of how the nationalist states are betrayed. 


A lot of places are anti-China at the moment, which makes it look as 
though we are isolated. In fact they are anti-China because they are 
afraid of the influence of China, of the thought of Mao Tse-tung, and of 
the Great Cultural Revolution. They oppose China in order to keep the 
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people in their own countries down and to divert popular dissatisfaction 
with their rule. This opposition to China is jointly planned by us 
imperialism and Soviet revisionism. This shows not that we are isolated, 
but that our influence throughout the world has greatly increased. The 
more they oppose China to more they spur on popular revolution; 
the people of these countries realise that the Chinese road is the only 
one to liberation. China should not only be the political centre of the 
world revolution. It must also become the military and technical centre 
of the world revolution. We must give them weapons. We can now do so 
openly: that is, except in some special regions, we can give them in- 
scribed Chinese weapons. We must support them openly and become 
the arsenal of the world revolution. 





Translator’s Note 

The above purports to be a talk given by Mao Tse-tung. It is translated from 
an wadated article in a Rwangtung wnofficial newspaper. While its amthentictty 
cannot be vombed for (and even if basically gensins it may bave been tampered 
with), it shows in my opinion both a general attitude to political life and a 
number of splendid individual tombes that are pare Mao Tse-tuag and rather 
beyond a forger’s imagination or nerve. However, as it is only a report of a 
talk, wot an article written by Mao himself, it would not be right to take it 
as a definitive, organized statement of bis views even if we accept its antbent- 
icity. Perhaps it is best regarded as Mao thinking alond, rather than pre- 
senting final conclusions, and in some ways it is all the more instructive and 
valuable for that reason. 


Os internal evidence the talk would seem to date from about July 1967. Since 
then the movement bas moved into a stage of renewed emphasis on order and con- 
formity as State and Party structure are recreated. This was marked by the 
recent extensive republication of the report Mao mads to the Central Com- 
mittee mn spring 1949, when the main problems facing revolution as the end of the 
Liberation War drew into sight were those of reconstruction and restoring 
stability on a sew basis while continuing class struggles in generally more peaceful 
forms. Especially worthy of attention are Mao’s views on the intellectuals and on 
the valss of struggle; also bis broad and xnburried strategic approach. 

Bill Jennsr—Department of Chinese, Leeds University 





Footnotes 


1 Great alliances were to be formed among the various revolutionary mass organi- 
vations to create provisional new ruling bodies, in which those former leading 
cadres still thought revolutionary and representatives of the army were also to take 
part, thus forming triple combinations. 

Since 1966 a member of the crc Central Committee’s Cultural Revolution Group.- 
In November 1965 his article strongly attacking Wu Han’s play The Diswissal of 
Hai Jui was published in the Shanghai press. 

3 Before 1966 a powerful Politbureau member, Mayor of Peking, and First Secretary 
of the Peking Municipal Party Committee. As he was in charge of the group of five 
that ran the Cultural Revolution until February 1966, he was held responsible for 
early attempts to keep it within ‘safe’ limits and therefore overthrown. 
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+ This 1966 Notice in the name of the Central Committee rejected the policy of 
Peng Chen’s group of five and announced the formation of a new Cultural Revolu- 
tion group (see Peking Rewer May 19th 1967). 

3 This enlarged meeting of the cc (July-August 1966) approved Mao’s line on the 
Cultural Revolution and issued the programmatic 16-point directtve an its conduct. 
€ Loog-established head of the Party and State machine in the huge province of. 
Szechuan and the rest of the South-West. He was one of the last of the big local 
opponents of the Cultural Revolution to be toppled. 

7 First Secretary of the North-West Bureau of the cc and key man in Shensi province 
and the rest ofthe North-West until the Cultural Revolution. z 
* Probably referring to the September 1965 one in which Mao called for struggle 
against revisionism in China and the Party. 

» The rising of rebel groups in Shanghal in early January 1966 that sparked off the 
movement to seize power from existing authorities throughout the country, 

’ The rising of rebel groups in Shanghai in early January 1966 that sparked off the 
movement to seize power from existing authorities throughont the country. 

10 A multitude of sins, mainly connected with excessive use of material incentives. 

1 A student demonstration in Peking on May 4th 1919 and the nationwide strikes of 
students, workers and merchants marked both the entry of radical intellectuals into 
political struggle and the beginning of the mass revolutionary movement that 
reached climax and disaster in 1927. 

1 In 1926 and early 1927 the armies of the Kuomintang, then still in alliance with the 
Communists, swept through much of central China under the slogans of ‘down with 
imperialism’ and La dager anor Massive support from organized workers 
and peasants was of vital 

DB A member of the cc Cultural Revolution Group until his fall in 1968 as an ex- 
treme leftist. ‘Patriotism or National Betrayal’, an article published in March 1967 
ostensibly attacking # historical film, was the first nationally and in 

publictred criticlam of ‘the top Party person in authority taking the capitalist road’ 
(as Lin Sheo-ch’l was called until the officiel ban on referting to him directly was 
lifted lest autumn). 

H A full-scale attack on Liu Shao-ch’i’s How to Be a Goed Commxsist (literally, The 
Self-Cultisation of a Member of the Communist Party) published by Rad Fiag and the 
People’s Daify in May 1967. 

4 Top bourgeois and feudal intellectuals. 

16 The exclustvist, small-group attitudes that tend to develop in independent 
guerilla units. 

17 Le, the people support the army and the army cherishes the people. This slogan 
was given wide publicity in the middle of 1967 and hes frequently been revived 
since. 2 
18 Not clear which article is meant. 

19 Lin Shao-ch’i; Teng Shlao-p’ing (in charge of the Party machine); T’ao Chu 
(Party boss in Kwangtung province and SouthCentral region who succeeded Lu 
Ting-yi as head of cc propaganda bureau in July 1966 and fell at the end of that 
year); Peng Chen or Peng Te-huai (minister of defence and chief proponent of 
regularized, Soviet-style army until dismissal in 1959); Lo Juich’ing (bead of 
security); Lu Ting-y1 (head of cc propaganda bureau, minister of culture); Yang 
Shang-k’on (high in Party machioc, allegedly involved with Lo Juich’ing in 
attempted quiet coup early in 1966). 

* Veteran soldier and sports chief allegedly involved in direct opposition to Mao. 

1 Slogan prevalent late 1966-carly 1967 to justify overthrow of anybody. 

™ (1894-1962) American-educated intellectual who moved from earlier rebellious- 
ness to independent right-wing position. Although at times Chinese ambassador to 
U34, was all his life a representative of us values to China. 

D (1879-1942) Leader of the new culture movement before May 4th who was 
founder member of crc and its first leader. Scapegoat for failure to prevent disasters 
of 1927. Ended up a Trotakyist. 

H With Ch’en an intellectual and then a cp leader. Arrested and murdered in 1927. 
As librarian in Peking University he gave Mao 2 job and influenced him. . 

* (1881-1936) His reputation as the greatest Chinese writer of this century rests on £~ 
few stories and nearly twenty years of short, biting essays that stripped off the 
cultured masks of the ruling classes and thelr ideology and showed deep sympathy 
for thelr victims and opponents. His stabbormly independent revolutionary position 
annoyed some communists but hes long appealed to Mao. 

6 Unit of currency not given, r 
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Scanner 


The School Movement 
in Rome Chiara Ingrao 


On the third of December 1968, forty thousand school students 
marched through the streets of Rome. While they went up Via 
Nazionale, one of the main streets of the city, the bourgeois ladies out 
shopping and the clerks in the offices above stared at them appre- 
hensively. 


Children out walking when they should be at school was something 
familiar, which had never worried anybody. But this time it was 
different. The ‘children’ were many, and they felt neither guilty nor 
naughty for what they were doing. Whereas normally they would have 
avoided meeting their teachers on such a day, this time they seemed 
not to fear anybody. They seemed suddenly to have discovered that it 
is possible sof to obey your teacher, sof to think what they tell you to 
think, svt to accept all the violence and repression hidden behind the 
word ‘discipline’. And they used a big word for all this: ‘general strike’. 


A general strike, be it of school kids or of industrial workers, doesn’t 
just happen from day to night. It needs days and days of patient work, 
discussions, mectings, leaflets, individual strikes, etc, to make it 
happen. It can’t be decided from above unless there is real agitation 
and feeling for it at the base. 


In Rome, the first agitation in schools had started around March last 
year, when the student movement in the Universities was at its height. 
At that time, 2 small number of school students used to attend the 
meetings and demonstrations held by their older colleagues, and tried 
to start something similar in their schools. It was only with the new 
academic year, though, that University students themselves decided to 
work hard on the schools question, contacting people in every school, 
using all possible channels—leaflets, personal friends and relatives, 
political connections of all sorts (Party branches, left-wing Catholics, 
Maoist or Trotskist groups, etc.) Day by day, we would work with 
these small groups of students (often not more than four or five in each 
school, and not always political people), trying to give them sug- 
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gestions about possible action in the school and at the same time to 
stimulate their political consciousness. Action developed very fast, 
maybe with better results than we had expected, often ending up in 
one-day or two-day strikes in individual schools. Finally, one after- 
noon, a large assembly of technical and professional students decided \ 
that the time had come for a big united strike; after two days, trainee 
teachers and grammar school students joined in and the general strike 
was proclaimed, 


That technical students should be the first ones to call for a general 
strike did not surprise us. They had been the most militant ones right 


from the beginning, 


Technical and professional training, in Italy, takes place at school and 
not, as in England, at college level. The only type of further education 
which exists is university education, which is only open to grammar 
school students. Therefore, the students who choose technical, pro- 
fessional, or teacher training schools (and the choice takes place at the 
age of 14) are usually those who cannot afford to go to University and 
who wish to obtain a qualification (a school diploma) after a relatively ` 
short time. Their “class consciousness’ is thus much stronger than that 
of other school kids. They are the children of the exploited working 
class, and know that they are soon going to be exploited themselves; 
that their diploma, which cost long years of hard work, will be worth 
little more than nothing once they start looking for a job. These 
students ate, objectively, the most discriminated against, and they feel 
it. Thus, it was relatively easy for us to articulate their discoftent in 
Marxist terms and explain to them that the discrimination was a class 
discrimination, that they themselves were being used as tiny peared 
nents in a big machine called capitalism. Once this new a 

accepted by them, their deep dissatisfaction with the school pers 
exploded with great violence, and ‘Down With The Class School’ 
became one of their favourite slogans. A 


With the students in the Lései (grammar schools), the problems were 
slightly different. ‘These students are not faced with urgent material 
problems (such as the question of the diploma), and it is therefore much 
more difficult to get them involved in a mass action. While technical 
and professional students were up against the structures of the school 
(examination system, excess of school hours every day, discrimination), 
the students in grammar schools were much more easily touched by 
somewhat vague ‘anti-authoritarian’ issues. And although their 
leaders (because of their cultural background) often had a very high 
level of political understanding, they very seldom succeeded in carrying 
the mass of theit schoolfellows along with them. Some of us used to 
say jokingly that a few grammar school students might consider them- 
selves to be ‘the vanguard intellectuals’, but that it certainly seemed 
that the ‘revolutionary masses’ were to be found elsewhere. Yet, .de- 
spite all the diffidence which comrades from technical schools tend to 
show towards these ‘children of the bourgeoisie’, it must be recognized 
that they were the ones who started the movement, and who were most 
ready to take up the political issues raised by the student movement 
last year. They were the first ones to bring up the question of free, 
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assemblies in the schools—which was to become one of the main 
issues in the general strike. 


The demand for open assemblies in the school had already been put 
forward by vast numbers of students (with varying responses fiom 
their headmasters) when the Minister of Education, Scaglia, decided it 
was time for him to give Avs opinion. 


What he offered was: 


—A  Delegats Assembly, open only to one or two representatives from 
each class, 

—No Admission to people outside the school, 

—A Strict Control by the teachers and headmaster, who were to be 
present at every assembly and to decide whether the assembly should or 
should not take place. 


This offer enraged the students. The assembly hey wanted was some- 
thing quite different. That was: 


— Al General Assembly, of all the students in the school, 

—As Open Assembh, open to students from other schools, uni- 
versities, etc, as well as to workers, intellectuals, people living nearby, 
etc. 

— Al Free Asnmbyy, without any control by the teachers and head- 
master. 


Only thus, they claimed, the assembly would become a real instrument 
of democratic power and of political development for all students. 


The refusal of a delegate assembly in favour of a free, general one can 
indeed be considered an important step forward in the students’ 
political consciousness. In simple terms, it means refusal of parlia- 
mentary democracy in favour of soviet democracy. It is therefore very 
important that the school students should fight for it, and it is our duty 
to encourage this fight and to provide all possible help to those who 
are involved in it. On the other band, though, we must always bear in 
mind that the assembly, as all other forms of democratic power, is only 

an iastramen?—it would bea great mistake to fight for it as if it were an 
sad in itself. Our experience in Rome has taught us many things with 
regard to this problem. We found that those schools which con- 
centrated on the question of the assembly-democracy often, once they 
obtained their assembly, didn’t know what to do with it, and would end 
up talking about lavatories which didn’t work, unpleasant teachers, etc. 
In other schools, where the headmaster would not, at awy cost, let the 
students hold their assembly, the fight was indeed more militant and 
longer—but there was often a great gap between the degree of militancy 
of the students Involved and their corresponding political development. 
They knew that they wanted democracy and that the headmaster was 
against it, but they were forced to concentrate on this issue so much 
that they would forget the general questions of school structure, class 
discrimination, class culture, etc. And in the long run, the lack of 
clarity about their general aims tended to affect the students also iw tbeir 


militancy. 
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In the Italian situation (and I am sure the English one is not so diff- 
erent), the most militant students are also the ones who are most sub- 
ject to all sorts of pressures and repressive measures by their teachers, 
headmasters, families, etc. I have seen dozens of examples of this: 
children forced into school by their parents, when they wanted to take \, 
part in the strike; teachers giving bad marks merely on political 
grounds; long talks between headmasters and families about the 
‘problem child’; girls locked up in their rooms (one of them used to 
jump out of the window to come to our meetings, even though she 
knew that her father would beat her as soon as she got back home). 
Sometimes the violence is not open and physical, but instead all kinds of 
emotional, psychological or moral blackmail and brainwashing are 
introduced—and these are even harder to resist. The amount of energy 
that is needed to stand all this is very great; and energy in itself will 
never be enough, if at the same time one does not have enough 
political consciousness to know what one is really fighting for, and 
why the reaction of the ‘authorities’ is so strong. 


Therefore, both in those situations where an assembly was conceded-~ 
and in those where it was not, we realized that the fight for ‘democratic 
demands’ would only be successful if it were led by a politicized van- 
guard, able to put the problems in a wider political perspective. This 
vanguard, though, could not be represented by a relatively ‘external’ 
force, such as ourselves. However informed we might be about the 
particular problems of each school, it was impossible for us 
University students) to fight ixside the school, day by day, and thus 
establish a correct relationship with the mass of the students. “I‘here- 
fore, once we had established a certain number of contacts, in the 
various ways I have described, we would concentrate our efforts on 
trying to establish strong BAsE-GROUPS inside each school, leaving the 
power to take decisions entirely to them and to their connecting 
organs (e.g. local assemblies of the base-groups). 


We particularly insisted on the fact that the base-group should always 
work on a collective basis, should not take major decisions without consulting the 
assembly, and should be otes to all students who wished to work bard within it. 
The schools which had a strong base-group working on this basis, in 
fact, were the only ones able to resist the general wave of repression 
which was to follow the strike. This was particularly true in those 
schools where we had most insisted that the base-group should never 
be contented just with making propaganda work and finding good 
issues for struggle; where we had most insisted that it should always 
kop the general issues clearly in mind, and continually develop its analysis of 
the society at large and of the connection between schoo! and society. At the same 
time, we had also insisted that the ideological work done within the 
group should always be commenicated to the mass of the sindenis—in the 
simplest possible terms, because only thus the political advance of the 
group itself would be matched by a development in the political ~ 
consciousness of all students. 


The first work to be done in this sense was in pointing out the con- 
nection between school structures and society, and the way in which 
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the content of education is determined by the ruling class, We especi- 
ally stressed four points: 


1. What w learn in school is detached from what we are, what we do, what osr 
social situation is, But while the upper class kid doesn’t mind this very 
much, because he can afford to ‘cultivate his mind’ regardless of the 
reality he lives in, the working class kid cannot avoid bumping into his 
social reality everyday, whether he wants it or not. Thus, it is much 
more difficult for him to accept an abstract culture, which is forced 
upon him from above, and which does not have any relationship to his 
life. 


2, The caléure we learn at school is the culture of the ruling class. The peasants 
and workers have never been given the time, the money, the instru- 
ments which would allow them to produce culture. Once again, the 
children of the working class are thus forced to give up the ideas, the 
language, the approach to life which they learnt in their family and to 
absorb those of the ruling class. Very often, they don’t succeed in this. 
When they do, the constant violence they have done to themselves has 
completely transformed them into passive instruments in the hands of 
the ruling class. 


3. There is no meniral culture, wo meniral science, wo nextral history, Literature, 
stc. The history we learn in school is the history of the privileged and 
not that of the masses, the literature we learn is based upon the ideology 
of the ruling class, the science we learn is only used as a powerful 
weapon to exploit the working class, not to mention its use for 
napalm, atom bombs, etc. 


4. The greatest virims which we are taxeht at school are individsaism and 
personal ambition. We are encouraged to study in order to improve esr 
ows culture, knowledge, etc. All the praise is given to those who have 
managed to be ‘top’ in their class, regardless of their relationship to the 
other pupils, of the way they communicate and use their ‘knowledge’. 
Papers, tests, examinations, are all based on a ‘confrontation’ between 
the individual pupil and the things he is supposed to have learnt. Thus 
everyone is striving to get along on his own, always feeling too young, 
too small, too isolated to be able to change anything in the existing 
state of things. This, on a small scale, reflects what happens to isolated 
individuals in a capitalist society. 


Most students, as we found, were particularly sensitive to this last 
issue, because it brought up their ‘existential’ problems in quite a 
direct way. At the beginning, though, many of them would object to 
seeing their individual problems being put in more or less crude 
political terms: they felt that this somehow ‘deprived’ them of their 
individuality. But things would change very much as the work of the 
base-group developed. People slowly discovered that, far from being 
deprived, their individual personalities gained in freedom and potential 
richness by this new approach, by this new kind of collective work. As 
one of them said, ‘I learnt that other people’s problems are the same as 
mine. To solve them all together is politics. To solve them individually 
is avarice’: 
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Introduction J.H. 


The article on the Grosk Commanist Party which follows first appeared in 
Literarni Listy, te Crechoslonak weekly. It is of interest om throw counts. 
First, it was published in Czechoslovakia during the summer of 1968. Second, 
st attempts to tackle historically the problem of the relationship between the. 
left inside Groscs and the exile groups which were once the leadership of the Y 
domestic movement (this is a problem common to all the three soxthera Hxropean 
countries wader overt fascist rigimes—Groece, Spain and Portugal—and, to a 
lesser extent, to West Germany). The split which surfaced among the exile 
groaps in February 1968 was only a delayed reaction to a real movement which 
bad been long going on subterraneously inside Greece itself. Thirdly, it evekes the 
rural preponderance in the Gresk moviment, as a historical fact. This, of 
course, sets the Gresk movement apart from ihe only other movement in*sonthern 
` Exrope which bas engaged in anything liks a similar struggle—the Spanish 
left in the late thirties—which bad a powerful urban bast. The two Esropean 
movements which have waged successful guerrilla struggles, the Albanian aad 
Yugoslav partisans, both based themselees on rural areas—bat in specific con- 
ditions, those of a struggle against an alien occupying force in a situation of 
gessralized warfare. At the time when the Grek left was first forming N 
Greece was a predominantly raral society, as evidencod by the fact that Gresk 
cadres were trained in the Moscow University of the East, along with revolution- 
aries from Asia, The society is now much more bighly urbanized, and much of 
tbe subsequent political radicalization bas occurred in precisely these new urban 
areas. It is obvious that there is a significant political contradiction bere. 


Two farther questions need commeni: the role of Yugoslavia and the question of 
armed straggle. It was not Russian policy vis-a-vis Greece that changed in 
1948, but that of Yugoslavia. Russian policy had, in fact, been laid down by the 
October 1944 deal betweta Churchill and Stalin, which allocated Greece to the 
Western sphere of inflwemce. The wartime revolutionary tradition of Yugo- 
slavia, however, at first led that country to give active support to the armed 
straggle in Greece after 1945. But after the break with the Cominform this 
tradition soon patered ont, and the Yugoslav government adopted a consistently 
reactionary position (Balkan Pact, supply of electricity to the Athens rigime to 
circumvent affects of a general strike). Secondly, it is evident that Y annakakis’s 
comments on the historical role of armed struggle in Greece are incorrect, and 
will mot be shared by the majority of Gresk militants today. We bope te 
parsm analysis of the Greek sitwation with a further article on the military 
régime in a forthcoming issue. 
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The Greek 
Communist Party Tios Yannakakis 


At the r2th plenary session of its Central Committee, which met be- 
tween the 3rd and 12th February 1968, the Greek Communist Party 
split. A captive of its myths, transplanted into a foreign environment, 
institutionalized in the framework of a dubious legality, cut off from 
the political and social life of its own country, the Greek Communist 
Party had traditionally assimilated into its own work the deformed 
practices of the Eastern European countries. The split, which has 
occurred at a time when the entire Greek Left is engaged in working 
out a common programme adapted to the special conditions of the 
struggle against the dictatorship, was doubtless inevitable. It is itself a 
positive phenomenon because for Greek Communists abroad it is the 
beginning of an acknowledgment of reality, and for Communists at 
home of spiritual liberation. But above all it is the end of a myth. 


Since 1949 the Greek Communist Party has been based abroad, follow- 
ing the collapse of the Democratic Army when thousands of Greeks 
left the country. The ‘Romiosini’, (Democratic Army) dispersed 
through all the peoples’ democracies and the Soviet Union, turned 
inwards upon itself poHtically and from that moment on regarded its 
very existence alone as a political act. Unlike Greeks living in other 
parts of the world, its members refused to establish links with local 
life but lived closed in within the environment of the Greek Party 
which was underpinned by a Aga/ party organization, resting on the 
firm basis of devoted cadres who automatically approved every party 
decision. The party thus established for itself a position of unassailable 
power, and on the basis of this make-believe power and an artificially 
created reality carried out its policy. 


An examination of the background to the errors of the Greek Com- 
munist Party is important not only for an understanding of the dis- 
ruptive process within the party, of the February 1968 split, and its 
‘foreign’ and ‘domestic’ problems, but also because it sheds light on 
one of the principal aspects of the crisis now shaking the Greek cp and 
the entire Greek left. 


The Mountains and the Towns 


During the German occupation, the Greek Communist party played an 
outstanding role in organizing the resistance movement. Under its 
leadership ELAS and HAM came into existence. Most of the underground 
network was directed by Communists and, because over half of the 
territory of Greece was under the control of gras, in the liberated 
areas power rested for all practical purposes in the hands of the 
Communist Party. Thus the inhabitants of poor and backward moun- 
tainous regions, who until then had lived in conditions of medieval 
oppression, overnight found themselves masters of their own fate. 
Intensive recruitment of new members rapidly changed the compo- 
sition of the party. From below upwards the worker and intellectual 
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clement gradually disappeared, and a system of village committees, 
self-management bodies and various formations of civilian defence 
organizations set up in the liberated areas enabled thousands of party 
members of peasant origin to wield institutionalized power and re- 
ceive schooling in an atmosphere in which the cult of the party, 
reached its peak, In this period there was born a whole style of work 
_and arose a new mentality; in conditions under which law was wholly 
subordinated to the party, or rather was wholly in the service of the 
party, the new members and officials regarded every manifestation of a 
critical or creative spirit as treachery. This was a kind of a prototype of 
the mentality which in the ensuing years was to be predominant in the 
party. It was in this period, too, that the myth of the infallibility of the 
party leadership was born, Its peasant basis became the fertile soil in 
which complacency and intolerance flourished. 


The towns, which were occupied by the Germans, and which called 

a style of work completely different from that illegal activity, remained 
untouched by the ‘spirit of the mountains’. The party organization 
there was confronted by an entirely different situation: differences of 
opinion, the activity of the non-Communist network, the broad~ 
spectrum of political parties and organizations associated within nau, 
required from the Communists the highest degree of adaptability to 
political reality. The first signs of the conflict between ‘towns’ and 
‘mountains’, between two concepts of power began to appear: the 
first took into consideration the plurality of political life, while the 
second was based on the principle of relentless armed struggle under 
any conditions whatever. This second conception had its origia in the 
extraordinary situation that existed in the mountains in the period of 
the occupation and in which the Communist party held a political 
monopoly. This conception, which was turned into a dogma—later 
modified for psychological and ideological reasons—lost all tactical 
virtue and in the end became the well which fed the self-delusion of 
officials‘and members of the party who imagined that they disposed of & 
unlimited power sæder any circumstances. The ‘mountain spirit’ which at 
one time had developed naturally in Greece, only later on became 
symptomatic for the ‘foreign’ section of the party. It should be empha- 
sized that the differences between the ‘towns’ and ‘mountains’ were at 
that time hardly perceptible at first glance. 


Although it had the support of the great majority of the population, and 
although it possessed an armed force (ELAS) which in 1944 governed 
almost three quarters of Greek territory, the leadership of the Greek 
Communist Party signed an agreement with the Greek exile govern- 
ment (the Lebanese agreement), opening the door to a series of 
compromises with the rightist forces which led to the whole fateful 
development of post-war politics in Greece. The armed struggle be- 
tween units of the mAs and British forces in Athens in December 1944, 
the capitulation of zLAs and the signing of the Varkis agreement at the 
beginning of 1945 put an end to the efforts of the Greek Communist ~ 
Party: the power which was almost within its grasp eluded it. Instead 
of drawing conclusions from these defeats and trying to find the most 
effective method to engage in post-war political life as an opposition 
party and continue the fight at parliamentary level (to have done 1, 
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would have given Greek developments an entirely different trend and 
saved the country from almost 15 years of fascism) the party leader- 
ship prepared for further armed struggle. The period between 1945 and 
1947 was also marked by a feeling of frustration in the ranks of the 
party at all levels. This was especially so among the peasantry. The 
legends about Exas, the return from the detention camp of the party’s 
general secretary, N. Zachariades, and the atmosphere of terror 
created by the monarcho-fascist persecutions generated a spirit of re- 
venge which made it impossible to attempt a sober analysis of the 
political situation. This period also witnessed the emergence of the 
‘spirit of the exiles’ which was to replace the ‘spirit of the mountains’. 
The myth of the power of the Greek cp, especially strong among the 
peasants and the mountain dwellers, grew to unprecedented pro- 
portions. 


The Secret of Bulkes 


The history of how the Greek cp became established abroad is 
practically unknown to Greek Communists, and most of them date it 
from the year 1949 when the civil war finished. In fact the first groups 
of Greek party leaders left Greece as early as February and March of 
1945. Most of them were former members of mis and of commando 
squads which the party had organized in the towns during the occupa- 
tion and who, because of their previous activities, were being per- 
secuted and had to leave the country. The Yugoslav government put 
the village of Bulkes in the Voivodina at the disposal of the Greek cp 
(this fertile area had previously been inhabited by Germans who were 
expelled after the war). Bulkes and its environs became ‘Greek’ 
territory over which the Greek Communist Party exercised power. It 
was a State within a State, with its own administration, 

public and social services (schools, medical care, and canteens); 
economy and finance (Bulkes currency was valid only within the 
enclave). Bulkes was a kind of miniature version of a socialist régime 
with all the contemporary deformations. There was only one law—the 
will of the party. A peculiar situation: no-one asked questions in this 
village, the para-military discipline precluded any breath of democracy, 
the only source of information was the newspapers issued by the 
party, the cult of the party leaders knew no bounds, and the word of 
the leader (the errhirae)—in this instance Zachariades—was sacrosanct. 
This is how Bulkes became the school for party leaders. The importance 
of the enclave grew markedly after 1946 when, as a result of the wide- 
spread persecution of the party by the monarcho-fascist government in 
Greece, the population of Bulkes sharply increased. ‘Thousands of 
Greeks, mostly from the mountainous part of northern Greece, left for 
Bulkes at the orders of the party. Bulkes also served as a rear base for 
the Democratic Army in the 1946-49 civil war, ensured supplies and 
maintained the fighting strength of the units whose ranks were 
sharply depleted after every battle. (It should be remembered that the 
slogan of the nation-wide armed struggle against monarcho-fascism 
was first issued by Zachariades in 1947, when all the towns were 
already in the hands of the authorities, when thousands of the best 
party workers were in prison or in concentration camps, and when 


there no longer existed any practical possibility of going into the 
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mountains and joining the partisan units, The Democratic Army, de- 
prived of its popular reserves, could now rely only on the mountain 
population.) 


Bulkes served at the same time as a testing ground for unlawful trials. 
and despotism against anyone who to some degree or other con- 
tested some of the party decisions. (The Bulkes methods were applied 
during 1949-56, with only minor modifications, in all the organiza- 
tions of the Greek cp in the East European countries). The party 
trained its own secret police recruited from the most reliable and 
fanatical cadres, whose task was to weed out the ‘dissatisfied’. In this 
atmosphere of distrust and ‘vigilance’ it was not difficult to ‘expose the 
enemies of the party’. Usually the suspect was summoned before a 
party committee where it was suggested that he should in all secrecy 
leave for the mountains, that is to say, join the Democratic Army. 
Instead of being taken to the Greek-Yugoslav border, he found he was 
being taken to an island in the middle of the river Danube named 
‘Festival’, where interrogations and executions were carried out. Not 
until the sixth plenary meeting of the Greek cp’s central committee in 
1956 did several persons who survived their experiences on ‘Festival’ ) 
come forward to give evidence, There is no need to record the long 
list of all the other forms of sanctions that were used. 


The very low cultural level of the peasant population, the uncon- 
ditional devotion and political fanaticism, the complete lack of in- 
formation and the strict, conspiratorial regulations, the air of imminent 
victory and the real heroism, a certain sense of security (for the peasants 
who in Greece had lived in the worst poverty, Bulkes was paradise on 
earth), the memory of the battles of Vitsi and Gramos, the complete 
isolation (only a handful of selected cadres were allowed beyond the 
borders of the enclave), together with a wide range of psychological 
pressures —all these are the factors making up the background against 
which the political mentality of the Greek party leadership developed. Á 


Fact and Fiction 


The party, stripped of power in its homeland, felt itself to be wielding 
unlimited and uncontrolled power which, however, was in fact 
fictitious because it was effective only on foreign territory. It was the 
tragedy of the party that throughout the twenty long years of its exile 
it did not find the strength to turn away from this warped, but also 
flattering and calm-inducing mirror. 


After the defeat of the democratic army in September 1949, thousands 
of Greeks left for the countries of Eastern Europe, where several 
thousand Greek children were already living. The geographical pattern 
according to which these people were dispersed perfectly illustrates the 
kind of mentality prevailing in the party. The majority of those mem- 
bers of the fighting units who were considered ‘reliable’ were sent to™ 
Tashkent in the ussr, while those who belonged to the units which the 
monarcho-fascist armies had driven to the Yugoslav border were sent 
to Czechoslovakia and Hungary to be ‘decontaminated’ (a great num- 
ber of partisans belonging to these units were expelled from the party, 
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for ‘revisionism’). Women and children were dispersed haphazardly. 
The party centre was based in Rumania, where the top party leaders 
were also living. The emigrés could be roughly divided into three 
groups: the reliable (party members); non-party elements; and those 
earmarked for re-education (a few intellectuals who had reached 
Eastern Europe by devious routes and not directly from the fighting 
zone). This method of classification was also reflected in the manner 
personal files were compiled and sent to the local party organs. 


The defeat of 1949 did not undermine the prestige of the party; if 
anything, the authority of its leadership was strengthened. The myth of 
its infallibility grew more powerful. To understand this, two important 
factors should be borne in mind. 


1. The overwhelming majority of party members and lower and 
higher party workers had entered the political arena for the first time 
during the occupation, and thus knew no other form of struggle but 
armed struggle. The political fight was for them a practically unknown 
concept; economic and social questions, for the study of which a 

‘certain level of education and knowledge was required, were ex- 
plained to them primitively and dogmatically, and even the concept of 
the proletariat was something abstract to them since their view of 
Greece had been delimited by the borders of their villages. Under- 
going training to become the future administrators of a free Greece, 
they lost all sense of reality, and out of the great myth of the party they 
created many lesser myths. 


2. The political structure of the East Eurgpean countries and the 
Stalinist methods of direction prevalent there perfectly suited the men- 
tality of the party leaders and the party’s style of work. None of those 
who, during five years of armed struggle, had wielded unlimited and 
uncontrolled power and had become used to accepting submission and 
adulation, lost any of their privileges following the tragic defeat; in 
fact their power became still greater and in the end received the seal of 
authority. The mass of the exiles, the refugees, who could speak only 
their native dialect, were overwhelmed by their feeling of lone- 
liness in a foreign country; incapable of securing a livelihood, up- 
rooted, regimented and easily dominated, they looked to the party as 
their saviour—a kind of ‘dens ex machina’ in every difficult situation. 
They laid all their problems before the party, which was to them the 
ultimate authority, the highest justice. In such an atmosphere of 
byzantinism there was no room for the concrete realities of Greece. 


The period 1949-55 was marked by an inner-party witch-hunt. At all 
party levels the guilty had to be found, in all leading party bodies the 
class enemy had to be exposed. Old party leaders who had remained in 
Greece were expelled from the party by way of broadcasts over the free 
Gteek 1adio (the most characteristic case was that of Siantos, the late 
party secretary who has since died). A number of prominent party 
leaders who were working underground or were in prison were de- 
nounced as traitors (Rlumidis). In the Hest European countries it was 
even more tragic: dozens of Communists went to prison, some were 
executed or tortured with the silent consent of the authorities of the 
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countries concerned (among them Karageorgis, the former chief 
editor of ‘Risopastis’), hundreds of Communists, confined to utterly 
isolated and tumble-down hamlets, endured years of exile within 
exile. 

N 
It was natural that in this tragically dual situation in which the Greek. 
cp found itself in the countries of Eastern Europe, in this simul- 
tancously legal and illegal position, Stalinism was able to spread un- 
checked and above all to determine the political line of the party. 


It must be stressed, however, that the governments of the East 
European countries contributed considerable resources and extensive 
aid to the thousands of refugees (housing, work, re-union of families, 
medical care, pensions for the old, tuition in Greek as well as the local 
language for all children, and so on). For thousands of Greeks who had 
come from a village environment, life in exile also meant a social 
improvement. 


At Home and Abroad: the Split y 


At the sixth plenary meeting of the central committee of the Greek cp, 
which was convened after the zoth congress of the cpsu, Zachariades, 
Viandas and other leading members were dropped. Former members of 
the central committee (Partsalides, Vafiades and others) were restored 
to their previous position. The sixth plenum thus accepted the general 
line of de-stalinization and gave rise to hopes that a change of attitude 
would take place, especially as regards the ‘home’ leadership. How- 
ever, the de-stalinization of the Greek party, like that of all other 
parties in Hastern Europe, did not go beyond certain limits laid down 
by the leadership, and it changed the line of the party even less as far as 
direction from abroad was concerned. 


1 


The situation in the Greek party organizations abroad was dominated 
by sterile factional battles. From Tashkent to Prague, from Warsaw to 
Sofia, from Budapest to Bucharest, in all the towns and villages where 
there was a party organization, endless reciprocal expulsions took place 
between the supporters of Zachariades—the dogmatists, of Markos 
Vafiades—the revisionists, and the supporters of the ‘correct’ line, to 
use the then-current terminology. This ideological battle lasted almost 
two yeare before things began to settle down. 


In the Greek homeland a democratic revival of society began after 
1958. EDA became the dominant party of the Left and it was an open 
secret that the Greek Communists were members of it and formed most 
of its leading cadres. The interference of the Greek cp, the factionalism 
which it encouraged inside the organisations of the Left, the party’s 
ignorance of Greek internal problems, its stubborn contention, that 
EDA was its a/ter ego and the consequent introduction of its own men=+ 
tality and methods into a body which was basically foreign to the 
party—all these are in themselves chapters of a story which only those 
who lived through these experiences at home in Greece are qualified to 
write. However, it would not be untimely to make a courageous 
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Marxist analysis of the Greek Communist Party’s measure of re- 
sponsibility for the errors committed by the Greek Left in the period 
prior to the take-over by the military Junta. Such an analysis of the 
errors of the Greek party, as seen through che eyes of those at home, 
would help to end the myth of the (fictitious) power of the party and 
would open the way to a movement for change within its ranks. 


But to return to the party abroad. At the beginning of 1967 the first 
divisions revealed themselves, bringing some members of the Political 
Bureau into opposition to Koliyannis, the general secretary. However, 
there was still no mention of the need to recognize the pre-eminence of 
that section of the party which was active at home. Rather it was a 
question of what line to adopt in the pre-election period. The party 
was hypnotized by the prospect of the elections and discussion in the 
branches centred on the percentages of votes that might be obtained. 


The Junta take-over put a stop to all pre-election speculation. Over- 
night Greece found herself again under a fascist dictatorship. The 
Greek Communists expected that a profound analysis would be made 
of the errors of the party leadership, but the decisions of the Central 
Committee satisfied nobody. On the other hand, the party organiza- 
tions knew nothing at all about the discussions that had been going on 
at the party summit. Articles in the paper ‘Neos Kosmos’ and an- 
nouncements by the leadership indicated the necessity to look for the 
‘guilty men’ responsible for the defeat. A new witch-hunt was in the 
making. The July meeting of the Political Bureau criticized Partsalides 
for his relations with the representatives of the domestic Greek oppo- 
sition parties. It became apparent that several members of the Political 
Bureau were about to be dropped. Koliyannis asked that the Central 
Committee be convened immediately to go into the question of re- 
sponsibility for the defeat and he himself prepared the dossiers. The 
Political Bureau met again at the end of November and the beginning 
of December to examine the material and decide whether it should be 
submitted to the Central Committee meeting. From this material it be- 
came obvious that Political Bureau members Partsalides, Dimitriu and 
Zographos were to be made responsible for the ‘intolerable situation in 
the party’. Upon this, these three comrades opposed the calling of the 
Central Committee unless those cc members who worked in Greece 
were also invited. As usual, these discussions went on without the 
knowledge of the mass of the party membership, who firmly believed 
that the leadership was solidly united. The plenum of the Central 
Committee met in February and by 12 votes to 9 decided to remove the 
three members from the Political Bureau. Out of the 26 members of the 
Political Bureau 21 lived outside Greece! Two days later the plenum 
met again, this time together with the members and candidate mem- 
bers of the Control Commission. The vote was 19 to 19. Partsalides, 
Dimitriu and Zographos now decided that together with their sup- 
porters they would set up the so-called United Central Committee. In 
this way the Greek Communists split into two sections. A new factional 
battle flared up in the party organizations similar to that of 1956: on 
one side those who backed Koliyannis, and on the other the supporters 
of Partsalides. On February 220d, 22 prominent Greek Communists 
sent a letter from the prison of Aigina to the leadership of the party. In 
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this they wrote among other things: “We have learnt with astonish- 
ment that a split has occurred in the foreign section of the party and 
that this split has even led to the removal of several members from the 
political bureau of the central committee. This news fills us with pain 
and indignation... The Greek Communists do not intend to tolerats 
such a situation. We appreciate your heroic past and your capabilities, 
but the sense of responsibility of which we are conscious in the present 
tragic situation compels us to tell you clearly: Comrades, for 20 years 
now you have been living far from our homeland, assuredly through no 
fault of your own but because of the intolerance and sterile anti- 
Communism which has brought our country to its present unhappy 
state. As before, your part in our struggle remains indispensable. 
However, in today’s situation you can no longer lead the party of the 
workers at home, in Greece. A party leadership can only be one that 
really leads the party, and can only consist of such members of the 
Central Committee who, at home in Greece, stand at the head of the 
party organizations .. .’. These zo comrades then go on to reject the 
decisions of the February plenum and declare them invalid. 


The letter had as its result the dissolution of the ‘United Central Com 
mittee’ of Partsalides, and the unconditional acknowledgment of the 
priority of the home-based party over the external one. By taking up 
this position Partaalides ds facto acknowledged the real situation. It 
should be added, however, that the disbandment of the ‘United cc’ did 
not solve the party crisis. 


On May 1st the ‘home’ Political Bureau published its standpoint on the 
inner-party crisis in the illegal paper Ayghi. The ‘home’ members of the 
Central Committee likewise rejected the February decisions and held 
the action of Koliyannis to be unconstitutional. They appealed to the 
party abroad to turn away from the fratricidal factional fight, and went 
on to call for the convening of a party congress to elect a new lead 
ship. Their call ends with an appeal to all Communists to unite ro 
the home-based Political Bureau so as to develop to the maximum the 


fight against the Greek dictato e s major task. 
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Chile James Petras 


Four years have gone by since the Christian Democrat régime of 
Eduardo Frei took power in Chile. In every election since, the voters, 
especially the urban workers and the rural peasantry, those most con- 
cerned with basic social reforms, have expressed their disapproval of 
Frei’s policies. In the municipal elections of 1967 the Christian Demo- 
cratic candidates obtained 36 per cent of the vote, almost 20 per cent 
less than in the presidential elections of 1964 and 7 per cent less than. 
they obtained in the congressional elections. In a senatorial by-election 


1 TAis article, written before the February 1969 congresslanal elections, has only been 
confirmed by the results: farther losses by the Christian Democrats, both to the left 
and to the Right. 
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in the provinces of O’Higgins-Colchagua in June 1967 Frei’s hand- 
picked candidate and leading ideologist of the right-wing of the party, 
Jaime Castillo Velasco, was defeated by a marxist candidate. The te- 
sults of a senatorial by-election in southern Chile, considered one of the 
more traditional and under-developed areas and made up of many 
smallholders, created the greatest surprise. Here, in 1964, Frei gained 
over 6o per cent of the vote. The Christian Democrats led by Frei 
nominated a recent convert who was not long ago a member of the 
right wing Conservative Party, rejecting a staunch supporter of radical 
agrarian reform, for this by-election. The candidate supported by the 
Frei government was defeated, gaining less than 40 per cent of the vote, 
by a left-wing Radical with Communist support. In union election 
after union election (steel, metallurgy, or cement) the pro-Frei state—if 
it existed at all—has been defeated. In industries such as the copper 
mines where there was a minority of pro-Frei union leaders prior to his 
term of office they have been defeated (many Christian Democratic 
trade unionists have attempted, usually unsuccessfully, to disassociate 
themselves from Freis waso døra hard hand policy toward the 
working class). 


In November 1967 the police and army opened fire and killed or 
injured at least twenty-two persons participating in a general strike 
called by the leftist-led Central Labour Federation (curcn) to protest the 
Frei government’s forced savings scheme. Over eight hundred citizens 
were arrested. The central point in dispute was the government’s plan 
to cut down on the purchasing power of the wage-carning classes. By 
withholding a quarter of an expected wage increase (granted to keep 
wages up to price rises) the Frei government claimed this scheme 
would reduce inflationary pressures and create investment capital. The 
burden for achieving monetary stability and development under Frei as 
under previous oligarchical régimes largely falls on those least able to 
bear it—the wage-carning classes. 


To understand the substantial and persistent decline in popularity of the 
Frei government it is necessary to survey its performance in several key 
areas. The average per capita gross national product for the past two 
years (1966, 1967) grew at the rate of 2.2 per cent, below even the 
2.5 per cent minimum established by the Alliance for Progress. The 
growth in 1966 was basically due to the rise in the price of copper and 
to the performance of the public sector which showed a considerable 
increase in consumption and investment. In 1967 the sharp decline in 
the economy—tegistering a negative ter capita growth rate—coin- 
cided with the drop in copper prices. Instead of diversifying her ex- 
ports Chile has become increasingly dependent on copper. Mineral 
products accounted for 85 per cent of total Chilean exports. In 1967 
copper alone accounted for 70 per cent and industrial goods 14 per cent. 
In the short run Frei has done very little to alleviate the Chilean 
economy’s vulnerability to external fluctuations in prices. 


Economic Record 


In 1965-66 government sources indicate a 12.6 per cent raise in real 
income. However, this improvement in the standard of living was not 
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mainly the result of government policy. The level established by law 
for 1966 stipulated a real increase of only 2.5 per cent over 1965. In 
other words, increased salaries were the result of concessions obtained 
by wage and salaried workers either through negotiations or struggle 
in many cases against government and police harrassment. In 1967 very, 
little if any increase in income was expected. The short-term limited 
gains in income redistribution between 1965—67 were countered by 
regressive tax trends and continued unemployment. Direct taxes 
accounted for a reduced share of total budgetary tax revenues, de- 
clining from 35 per cent in 1965 to 33 per cent in 1966. Sales taxes 
which accounted for 23 per cent of revenues in 1965, accounted for 
24 per cent in 1967. The proportion of unemployed in the con- 
struction trades was 13 per cent in June 1965 and 4 per cent in industry, 
while in June 1967 unemployment reached 17 and 5.3 per cent in these 
same sectors. 


Industrial growth during the Frei government has been unsteady, 
While industrial production increased seven per cent in 1966 it de- 
clined 10 per cent in the first months of 1967. The impetus for dev: 
ment has not come from the domestic private sector. Private sect 
savings were negative in 1966 and 1967 (—14.8). Public savings have 
accounted for an increasing proportion of gross savings, jumping from 
27 per cent in 1965 to 46 per cent in 1967. Equally important Frei’s 
development program has become increasingly dependent on foreign 
financing, external sources accounting for 7 per cent in 1965 and 
15 per cent in 1967. 

The Frei government’s economic stabilization programme was 
temporarily mildly successful, reducing inflation to a 25.9 per cent, 
increase in 1965 and 17 per cent in 1966. In 1967, however, inflation 
doubled the 12 per cent rate which Frei had set for that year. Further | 
instability may result from attempts by wage and salaried groups tq, 
catch up with expected loss in income due to inadequate readjustm 

and the forced savings scheme proposed by the government. 


Soclal Reforms 


A similar pattern appears regarding the social reforms proposed by the 

government. In 1964 Chile had a shortage of 600,000 houses—mostly 

citizens who resided in shacks and huts (callawpas, conventillos, rucas, 

chozas, etc). According to the revolutionary rhetoric of the Christian 

Democrats 360,000 homes were to be built in six years. In 1965 | 
government projections were close to the actual output, 52,100 houses 

were built out of the 53,850 planned. In 1966 only one-half of the plan 

was realized. In 1967 it is estimated that only 22,000 of the estimated 

59,000 houses were built. Much more serious, however, is the fact that 

the programme of building low-income housing has been a greater 

failure than is shown by the aggregate figures. While in 1965, 22,000 

low-income houses were built against the 31,000 projected, in. 1966_ 
only 8,500 were built out of the 40,000 projected. Housing loans continue 

to flow to the more affluent strata of society. Public housing construction 
declined from 36,000 in 1965 to approximately 10,000 in 1967. Given a 

population growth rate of 2.5 per cent per year the housing programme 

of the Frei government is hardly holding its own. : 
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In the agricultural sector average real income increased in 1965 and 
1966, while overall production barely kept up with population growth. 
Food crops declined and very little was done in the way of redistribut- 
ing the land. While industrial crops and corn showed a per capita 
production growth, key staple foods like wheat, rice, beans, potatoes, 
beef and milk showed a decline, Wheat iwptorts doubled from 1961 
(300,000 tons) to 1966 (600,000 tons). Milk imports jumped from 
150 million litres in 1960 to 400 million litres. The overall growth rate 
for the primary sector (agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing) of 
2 per cent did not keep up with population growth (2.5 per cent). In 
sum Frei has done little to solve Chile’s agricultural production crises. 


The same negative result appears regarding land redistribution. In 1962 
Law 15 0o20 authorized the State to expropriate poorly developed 
and abandoned farmlands. Up to the end of 1964, hardly any 
expropriations occurred. Corporacion de la Reforma Agraria (CORA) 
paid cash for a few fasdos which were distributed to new owners. 
Because of the expense and lack of cora funds, land distribution 
was minimal. Poorly worked or abandoned lands were not made 
productive. 


Christian Democratic rhetoric called for an agrarian reform which 
would result in a massive land redistribution as a step toward develop- 
ment of the agricultural sector. An agrarian reform bill was submitted 
to Congress. After two and a half years of debate Congress passed a 
watered down version in July 1967. There are many loopholes in the 
law. Thus one company, Sociedad Escplotadora de Tierra del Fogo, 
owning 1,086,000 hectares, and ten other agro-busineases owning 
500,000 hectares, are exempted. The profitable vineyards of southern 
Chile also are exempted from the agrarian reform. 


The number of hectares of lands expropriated increased during 1965- 
66, but declined in the first half of 1967, owing to difficulties en- 
countered by cora in taking possession of the farms expropriated. 
Out of a total of 468 properties expropriated, lands have been dis- 
tributed and farming plans initiated for only 148; of the remainder, 
about 200 currently present legal problems, since their owners refuse to 
accept the amount of indemnification offered by cora to compensate 
for on-farm improvements (tenant housing, warehouses, silos, etc). 
Approximately 120 farms whose owners consider the expropriation 
unjustified are the subject of litigation. 


cora’s activities have affected 10 per cent of the total irrigated area of 
the country and 4.5 per cent of all unirrigated land. However, 10.6 per 
cent of the irrigated land and 29 per cent of the unirrigated land was 
owned by decentralized State institutions, primarily the National 
Health Service—(Servicio Nacional de Salud). The big private estates 
have hardly been touched. The purpose of agrarian reform was to set up 
family farms. Goals are stated in terms of number of families settled on 
the lands expropriated by cora. During the election campaign and 
shortly thereafter the government called for the settlement of 100,000 
rural families in Chilean agriculture. The Frei government soon began 
to retreat on its original goal. In a statement in October 1966, the 
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Minister of Finance reduced the target for the 1965-70 period to a 
minimum goal of 40,000 families or a maximum of 60,000. In order to 
settle 40,000 to 60,000 families, assuming ten hectares of irrigated land 
or the equivalent in unirrigated land, 40 hectares per family, ap- 
proximately 400,000 hectares of irrigated or 600,000 unirrigated land is 
required, representing between 15 per cent and 24 per cent of all 
arable land in the country. 


In 1965—66 period, cor settled 4,000 families on a total of 89 farms, of 
which approximately one half were already residing on lands trans- 
ferred by the National Health Service. In 1967 Cora estimated that 
7,500 families would be settled. However, only 712 families were 
settled in the first six months of 1967. International agencies estimate 
that cora probably did not settle more than 4,000 families in 1967. At 
this rate, 8,000 families in three years, the Frei government will be 
lucky to settle half of the latest ‘pessimistic’ goal of 40,000 families in 
six years, leaving 330,000 families without land. 


The expense of the agrarian reform programme presents a major 
problem for the Frei government. i 


The cost of the programme for 55,000 families in 1967-70 would 
amount to almost E 1.45 billion at 1967 prices. This figure may be 
under-estimated, since it assumes a recovery of 80 per cent on loans 
designed to cover the working capital needs of the new owners. 
Figures on recovery of loans granted to settlements formed by Law 
15 020 show a level of 25 per cent. Because of other commitments the 
Frei government is highly unlikely to choose to invest all of its public 
investment funds in agrarian reform. As a result very few families will 
receive land in the next few years. 


Despite the enormous attention that Christian Democratic ideolo 
has given to agrarian reform, in the sense of distributing the land to thi ih 
peasants, the Frel government’s actual policy has been directed toward 

encouraging more private investment by current owners. The index of 
imported tractors and farm machinery has jumped from a value of 28 in 

1964 to 82 in 1966, Increases in herd formation and trees planted in 

orchards also suggest that Frei’s real programme is less redistributive 

and more oriented toward providing incentives to the big landowners 

to increase production. Within this strategy the ‘agrarian reform’ at 
best comes down to increased wage and fringe benefits for the peasants 

—not land. 


Because of Christian Democratic rhetoric it is widely and erroneously 
believed that the Christian Democrats support an ‘independent’ or 
‘progressive’ foreign policy. Two statements by Chile’s Foreign 
Minister, Gabriel Valdes, should correct that misjudgment. On 
Vietnam: T must recall and support the position of the United States 
of the United Kingdom, and of the non-aligned countries, as well as of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, which can be expressed in 
the words used by President Johnson when he said: “We have said that 
we are prepared to negotiate anywhere and at any time”, adding that: 
“The people of South Viet-Nam must have the right to elect, the right 
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to determine their own destiny, in free elections in the South or 
throughout all Viet-Nam”. We are gratified that this decision was so 
decisively repeated by Mr Goldberg a few days ago here in this 
Assembly. His appeal should be keard and accepted.’ 


Concerning the Dominican elections in which Bosch was not even able 
to leave his home to campaign, for fear he would be killed, as were 
scores of Catholics and leftists by the Right-wing military restored to 
power by the us marines, Valdes stated: ‘The United Nations also made 
a positive effort towards peace in the painful conflict which the people 
of the Dominican Republic suffered in their struggle for freedom—a 
struggle which, fortunately, found a political solution that will permit 
this brother-country to choose its own government. That was the 
solution advocated by Chile from the very beginning.’ 


It is precisely because of Frei’s obligations and dependence on the 
U.S., his policy of supporting the great financial and business elites, 
that he has failed in any way to represent the rural and urban classes 
pushing for basic changes. Chile—allegedly the most ‘advanced’ model 
of bourgeois democracy and capitalist reformism in Latin America— 
merely confirms the law of the continent: only a mass socialist revo- 
ution will deliver the poor from their secular exploitation . 
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The Belgrade Student 
Insurrection 


Chronology of Events 


fhe Explosion: A troop of actors was scheduled to perform free of charge on 
che second of June before an audience of “Youth-Action’ workers camped near 
a large complex of student dormitories in New Belgrade, a suburb of Belgrade. 
Student representatives had requested that the performance be held in a large 
ypen amphitheatre so that those other than members of the Youth-Action 
could attend. Announcing that such free cultural events were the privilege of 
he Youth-Action only, the authorities scheduled the performance for a small 
theatre. Angered by this, several students attempted to force their way into the 
theatre before the performance, but after a short struggle were expelled by the 
dolice. News of the expulsion flashed through the student village and soon a 
ctowd of over a thousand students gathered in front of the theatre. After only a 
‘ew minutes of hesitation the crowd attacked the theatre, breaking windows, 

tipping off the doors and fighting with those already inside. Police reinforce- 
nents arrived with a firetruck, but before they could use its hoses the students 
captured and burned it. At this the police attacked. The students responded 
with barricades made of overturned cars and stones. After several violent clashes 
‘he students retreated to their dormitory village to discuss further action. 
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March on Belgrade: Discussions lasting through the night produced 
a plan whereby the students would march ew wasse the next morning to 
a central square in downtown Belgrade. There they would place before 
the public the following demands: the immediate release of all students 
arrested in the previous day’s riot, the resignation of the chief of police, 
and the withdrawal of all police from the student village in New 
Belgrade. 


On the morning of the third of June, three to four thousand students 
formed up and began the 10 kilometre march to downtown Belgrade. 
Approximately midway they were met by a blockade of thousands of 
police gathered from all over Serbia. As they neared the blockade the 
President of the Parliament of Serbia and the President of the League of 
Communists stepped forward and invited the students to negotiate. 
But without warning, soon after negotiations had begun, the police 
opened fire with their pistols and charged the students. In the violent 
battle that ensued 60 to 70 people were wounded, including the two 
government officials who had attempted to negotiate with the students. 


Mass Meeting: That afternoon ten thousand students met in New 
Belgrade and decided to form an ‘Action Committee’ to achieve their 
demands. While this meeting was going on, in downtown Belgrade a 
group of several hundred students occupied the Philosophy and 
Sociology Faculty of the University of Belgrade. Later that afternoon 
groups of students distributed in the streets and cafés leaflets which 
read as follows: 

DEMANDS 
1. The rapid solution of the employment problem facing new university 
graduates, most of whom have to go abroad if they want to find any sort of 
employment; 
2. The suppression of the great inequalities in Yugoslavia; 
3. The establishment of real democracy and self-management relations; 4 
4. The immediate release of all arrested students; 
5. The resignation of the chief of police; 
6. Convene the Parliament to discuss the demands of students; 
7. The resignation of the directors of all Belgrade newspapers, radio and 
tv for having deliberately falsified the events of the June zad. 


On the evening of June 3rd thousands of students in Nis, a large in- 
dustrial centre in Serbia, marched in the streets manifesting their 
solidarity with the students of Belgrade. 


Occupation of the Faculties: As mentioned before, the Philosophy 
and Sociology Faculty was occupied on the afternoon of June 3rd. It 
was there that the organizational forms, the general assembly of all the 
students and professors and the functional action committees, were 
born. From the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty the occupation of 
other faculties was organized. With a high degree of inter-faculty co- 
ordination, students established committees for the elaboration of 
their demands, for political agitation and propaganda, and for the 
construction of student-worker unity. It was not long before the 
facades of the buildings were covered with posters carrying such 
slogans as: ‘students, workers and peasants unite against the bureau- 
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crats’, ‘tomorrow without those who sold yesterday’, ‘down with the 
red bourgeoisie’, ‘show a bureaucrat that he is incapable and he will 
quickly show you what he is capable of’, ‘more schools, fewer cars’, 
and ‘brotherhood and equality for aX the people in Yugoslavia’. 


Isolation of the Movement: But as the students organized, the State 
began to act. At a special meeting of the City Committee of the 
League of Communists, the Mayor of Belgrade warned, ‘the enemy is 
active these days in Belgrade . . . we cannot allow demonstrations 
against our system’. The meeting decided to take three actions. 
Firstly, it filled the streets with steel-helmeted riot police under orders 
to prevent all demonstrations. Secondly, it called on Communist 
League cells in stores, institutes and factories to prevent all contact 
between students and workers. Thirdly, League cells in factories were 
instructed to organize armed workers’ militias to prevent students from 
destroying social property. Thus, by the evening of June 4th, the 

e of Communists had tightened its grip and effectively isolated 
the ‘enemy’ from the rest of society. 


On June 5th, the second day of faculty occupation, the police began to 
encircle the faculty buildings. By midday it became obvious to all that 
the police were mobilizing for attack. Berke, the official newspaper of 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Alliance, justified the attack in 
advance by printing, ‘If we want our self-management democracy to 
develop normally, we must protect it by all means available against 
those who would impose their will by means of disorder in the street’, 


As if to dishearten the students, letters from workers’ councils in 
factories in and around Belgrade began to flow in. Following the same 
formula, all the letters expressed complete faith in the leaders of Yugo- 
slavia and attacked the students for their selfish impatience and de- 
struction of social property. 


From the first day of occupation certain professors, particularly those 
of the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty, took the part of the students. 
Beyond these few professors, only groups of writers and artists made 
public their support of the student movement. But by midday of the 
sth, many professors began to return to the faculties. These late- 
comers, most of whom were high-ranking party officials, government 
ministers, economic, scientific or technical consultants as well as pro- 
fessors, warned the students of their total isolation and advised that, 
with their aid, the students would gain all their demands by means of 
existing party channels. 


On the evening of June 5th it was learned that Sarajevo students 
demonstrating their solidarity with the students of Belgrade had been 
brutally attacked by the police. 


Early on the morning of June 6th the students decided to take the ad- 
vice of the late-coming professors and to frame a summary list of 
demands to be presented to the University Committee of the League of 
Communists. Printed in Stmdest, the official student newspaper, the 
demands were expressed in the following action programme, 
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POLITICAL ACTION PROGRAMME 
In order to make posaible the most rapid and effective solution to the major 
problems facing our socialist society and self-management community of 
free and equal people and nations, we find the following to be necessary: 


is 


I 

1. To adopt measures which will quickly reduce the great social differences in 
our community. In connection with this we require: that the socialist 
principle of distribution according to work be systematically applied; that 
criteria for determining personal income be clearly and exactly established; 
that 2 minimum and maximum personal Income be determined; the abo- 
liton of differences in personal income based on monopolistic or other 
privileged non-socialist positions, and action against the accumulation of 
private property in a non-socialist manner with immediate nationalization of 
improperly gained private property. Privilege in our society must be liqui 
dated. Measures are necessary to progresstvely tax incomes above the 
determined maximum. 


2. Jn order to make possible a rapid and effective solution to the problem of 
unemployment, a long range development concept of our economy must be 
adopted, based on the right to work for all people in our country. Follo 

this, it is necessary to adopt a corresponding investment policy in order that 
fall employment be created along with improved material and cultural con- 
ditions for all our people. Measures must be taken to make posaible the em- 
ployment of young qualified workers. To this end, honorary and overtime 
work must be reduced to a minimum or prohibited altogether. Also, those 
unfilled work places must be filled only by those possessing the necessary 


qualifications. 


3. Measures are required for the rapid creation of self-management re- 
lations in our society and for the destruction of those bureaucratic forces 
which have hampered the development of our community. Self-management 
relations must be systematically developed not only in working organizations 
but also at all levels of our society, communal and federal, in such 2 way as to 
make possible real control by producers over these self-management o i 
The esential point in the development of real self-management is 
workers independently decide on all important conditions of work and on 
the distribution of their surplus value. 


All self-management organs must be responsible for the completion of their 
particular tasks and must be held socially responsible in case they fail to 
complete these tasks. Personal responsibility must be given its full im- 


portance, 


4. In composition with the development of self-management organs, all 
social and political organizations, in particular the League of Communists, 
must adopt democratic internal reforms. Most importantly, a basic de- 
moctatization of the means of public communication must be carried out. 
Finally, the democratization must make possible the realization of all free- 
doms and rights provided for in the Constitution. 


5. Decisively stop all attempts to disintegrate or turn social property into the 
property of stock-holders. Energetically stop all attempts to turn private 
labour into the capital of individuals or groups. Both of these tendencies 
must be clearly made illegal by appropriate laws. $ 


6. The housing law must be immediately amended to prevent speculation in 
social and private property. 
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7. Cultural relations must be such that commercialization is rendered im- 
possible and that conditions are created so that cultural and creative facilities 
are open to all. 


I 


1. The educational system must be immediately reformed so as to answer the 
needs of development of economic, cultural and self-management relations. 


2. To adopt e constitutional guarantee for the right of all young people to 
equal conditions of education. 


3. To write into law the autonomy of the University. 


Rejection of the Compromise: With the receipt of the above students’ 
Action Programme, the University Committee of the Communist 
League expressed its solidarity with the student movement and began 
negotiations with the City Committee, 


Also on June 6th the students addressed the following open letter to 
the workers of Yugoslavia: ‘We are not fighting for our own material 
interests. We are enraged by the enormous social and economic 
differences in society. We do not want the working class to be sacrificed 
for the sake of the “reforms”. We are for self-management, but against 
the enrichment of those who depend on and control the working class. 
We will not permit workers and students to be divided and turned one 
against the other. Your interests and our interests are the same, ours 
are the real interests of socialism.’ 


That evening several hundred workers attended the General Assembly 
at the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty and many spoke to an 
enthusiastic audience of students, workers and peasants. At the mecting 
it was first learned that the newspaper Student had been siezed by the 
State. 


As negotiations between the University and City Committees of the 
Communist League were nearing a compromise agreement, the view 
that the students had lost control of their movement by allowing 
themselves to be represented by the University Committee began to 
win majority support among the students. Thus on the following day, 
when the University Committee presented the compromise agreement 
it had reached with the City Committee, the students promptly 
rejected it. 


The Crisis and Tito’s Solution: On June gth events reached crisis 
proportions. All the newspapers were screaming for stern punishment 
of the rebellious students. The police closed in on the faculties and cut 
off all entry. A police unit stationed at the Faculty of Arts entered the 
building and beat and arrested many students. That evening it was 
announced that the President of Yugoslavia would address the nation 
on the following day. 


On June roth President Tito surprised the nation by supporting the 
students’ Action Programme. He found it to be a challenge for Yugo- 
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slay Communists to turn words into deeds. Yes, he knew that there 
were extremists amongst the students and he also felt that he must 
condemn their use of violence. He praised, however, the new political 
consciousness of the students and declared it to be the frust of self- 
management socialist relations. He called on all Communists to make a 
reality of the students’ programme. Finally, he added that if he could 
not engineer the realization of their programme then he would resign 
from his position as Head of State. 


Learning of Tito’s support for their programme, the students atormed 
out of their faculties and paraded in the streets of Belgrade. The police 
were nowhere to be seen. The evening papers announced that they had 
misinterpreted the students’ programme and, after reconsidering it, 
found that they must agree with comrade Tito. Suddenly, the students 
found that their movement had achieved a semi-legal status. 


Revolutionary Programme: The immediate fruit of Tito’s support 
was to de-activate the mass movement. Now, they were told, they had 
done their bit and should concentrate on problems within the uni- 
versity. In most faculties these instructions were in fact followed, the 
exception being the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty. Here, together 
with their comrades from all other faculties, students continued to 
construct a radical critical position toward the society as a whole. They 
their claim for a new type of critical university linked to the 
working class by disputing the role of the League of Communists as the 
avant-gards of the working class. They claimed that the League of 
Communists was restoring capitalism in Yugoslavia. ° 


Expulsion: The growing popularity of the General Assembly of the 
Philosophy Faculty provoked severe attacks from high party officials. 
In Tito’s second speech to the nation he stated that there was not room 
in the university for extremist professors like those at the Philosophy 
and Sociology Faculty. Finally, on July 20th, the faculty was closed by” 
the police and the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty Committee was 
expelled from the League of Communists, 


The Social Significance of the Events in June 


With the arrival of the summer vacation, the chronology of events 
ends, The question remains, what was the significance of the events in 
June for the various segments of Yugoslav society? There would 
seem to be no more direct and informative way of answering this 
question than by simply allowing representatives of these segments to 
speak for themselves. To make this possible, we have recorded 
conversations and discussions with peasants, workers, students, pro- 
fessors, and party functionaries. 


Peasants 
Interviews were carried out with peasants selling goods at a large ope 
market place on the outskirts of Belgrade. 


1. A middle-aged woman selling tsmatoes and peaches, was asked what 
she thought of the students’ demonstration in the city: 
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I don’t know what those city kids are up to, but God knows my life is 
difficult enough without kids wrecking and tearing things up in the 
streets. If those children go on they’ll be shot down in the streets. The 
police will knock on their doors and shoot them down in their homes, 
mow them down in their schools. Those children better rest easy with 
what they got, because there is no playing around with THEM.’ 


2. A man selling live chickens was asked if he had seen the posters 
calling for unity of students, workers and peasants: 


‘Yes, I saw a poster like that in front of that big school near the park. 
But I don’t pay heed to things like that. All they want is power and if 
they get it, they'll be just like all the rest. Did you hear the story of the 
peasant kid that joined the partisans and after the revolution got a 
position as a Communist functionary ? Well anyway, he went to one of 
those schools and got himself graduated, got a villa on the hill, fancy 
furniture, big car, and a summer house on the ocean. Well, one summer 
he comes back to his village to see his old mother. After listening to hi 
bragging for a while, the mother says: son, you have really done well. 
Live in a big house with fancy furniture. Got a big black car. Even got 
a second house on the Coast... But son, what are you going to do when 
the Communists come and takeitallaway?’ | 


Workers 

In the evenings workers fill the open-air cafés under the large trees that 
line Belgrade’s wide sidewalks. Here it is easy to meet workers as they 
drink slivovitz and live the music of Slavic romances. It is also easy to 
engage them in conversation, that is, so long as political problems are 
not discussed: ‘Hell, that’s politics, damn politics, that is all I need, 
more politics.’ But this time it was different. They weren’t listening to 


the music, instead they were discussing. 


1. We asked a man in his thirties sitting alone across the table from us if 
he sympathized with the students’ demonstation: 


“Yes, I guess so, sure—everyone does. But a lot of good that does them 
or us.” 


Did you and your fellow workers ever talk about striking ? 


‘Yes, we have talked about it. But most of us could not last one week 
without pay. I heard that three factories went on strike during the 
demonstration. Don’t know how they did it.’ 


2. Later we met a group of workers from a tyre factory. As they were 
expreasing loudly and openly their opinions about a certain Yugoslav 
leader, we asked: 


‘Have you spoken with any students since the beginning of the events 
in June” 


‘Sure we have. We went after work to the Students’ Village. After 
checking that we were not reporters they let us in. They wanted us to 
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tell them how self-management really works. We told-them that only 
the director and his friends self-manage the factory. Besides that, the 
workers’ council meetings are so damn boring that we don’t go unless 
we are forced to. We told the students that they had proved them- 
selves to be part of the working class and that all us workers know it., 
We told them that it isn’t possible to reform this bunch of leaders that 
we have got.’ 


‘What did they say to that ? 


‘They agreed!’ 
3. The following open letter was published in Student on June 8th. 


On June 5 I was called to the meeting of the collective of ‘Electrical In- 
dustry-NB’, located in Zemun. One of the points on the agenda was the 
reading of a telegram written by the secretary of the Communist League, 
which, according to custom in this factory, the collective would have to 
adopt. I am a worker in the factory and at the same time 2 student, a member 
of the Action Committee of Students at the University of Belgrade. As the. 
secretary began to read the telegram addressed to the City Committee of the ? 
Communist League, I proposed that the workers first familiarize themselves 
with all the demands and problems presented by the students and, after a 
discussion on the entire matter, select a commission to write a telegram to the 
Action Committee. The leaders of the meeting did not allow me to continue 
speaking. But, with the loud support of the workers, I climbed on a chair and 
read an ‘appeal’ to all workers written by the students of Belgrade. I would 
have to be a poet to describe the excited reaction of the workers as they learn- 
ed of the students’ demands. Afterwards I proposed that the meeting should 
form a commission of workers to work out the text of a workers’ ‘appeal’. 
Secing the development of these events, the director and members (not all) of 
the League of Communists stalked out of the meeting. I later proposed that 
the workers return to their work-places and after hours we could together 


examine and possibly adopt the text of an ‘appeal’. 5 


Somewhere about 2.30 p.m. I was called by the director of the factory. When ` 
I reached his office I found gathered there all the chiefs of departments, 
members of the secretariat, leaders of Electrical Industry-Niš from the Bel- 
grade area, and also representatives of the Communal Committee of the 
League of Communists from Zemun. I was surprised at the speed with which 
the director had gathered all these functionaries. The director began his 
attack by first addressing by function all thoee in the room and then by 
describing the present situation: Budimir Jelenkovit, who is an agitator for 
some sort of students’ actlon committee, called on the workers to destroy 
their laboratories and factory instruments. Following this introduction, all 
those present tried to outdo each other in finding insults and lies to hurl at 
me. The director instructed the others that the only workers that paid any 
attention to me had been those who are lazy and no-good. While the meeting 
was still in procese, all workers were informed that meetings of any kind 
were prohibited. 


I feel I owe it to the students of Belgrade to repeat the words of Zdravko 
Miljevit, member of the secretariat of the League of Communists in the 
factory. ‘Budimir’, he said, ‘you tell your comrades in the faculties that we 
will run them out of thoee buildings like rats’. They finally let me leave the 
mecting. This was the manner used to stop public support by workers in this 
factory for the claims of students. 
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All this happened on June sth, but on June 7th we succeeded in creating a 
sort of action committee made up of some of the workers to draft and send a 


telegram of support to the students. 


4. But this was not the only method used by the League of Com- 
munists to prevent workers from joining the movement. The following 
is the text of a decision adopted by the Workers’ Council of the 
I.M.T. factory of Belgrade. 


DECISION 
With the aum of preventing the enemy action of certain extremist groupe 
amongst the students and in order to protect the interests of our workers’ 
collective and the means of production entrusted to us by society for use, the 
*Workers’ Council carries out its responsibility which, as the duly elected self- 
management body, it owes to all members of the collective and to the 
society as a whole. We adopt the following decision: 


1. To constitute a workers’ militia to protect the property of the enterprise. 
The number of workers in the militia and their distribution will be de- 
termined by the director of the enterprise in consultation with the president 
of the Workers’ Council, the president of the Workers’ Syndicate in the 
enterprise, and the enterprise secretary of the League of Communists. The 
milita will carry out its duty continuously until instructed otherwise by the 
Workers’ Council. Overtime work by the militia members will be paid from 
the general fund of the collective. s 

2. Group captains of working units are responsible for controlling the exits 
and entrances of the enterprise during working hours. 


3. The entry of those not belonging to our collective nor to other enter- 
prises with which we maintain daily contact can only be authorized by the 
director of the enterprise. 


4. The carrying or distribution in the enterprise of any means for propa- 
ganda or agitation other than those regular and legal means of communica- 
tion is prohibited. Those caught in such action will be considered as seriously 
ignoring their responsibility as workers. The group captains of working 
units are responaible for organizing and carrying out this decision. 


5. Gatherings other than those already authorized are prohibited. All those 
interrupting working time by unauthorized acts will be held responsible for 
their acts. : 


6. Any remarks made in the name of our collective by others than those so 
authorized are prohibited. The breaking of this decision will be considered as 
a ecrlous crime to the workers’ collective. 


These decisions concern all those workers that are not members of this 
collective but carry out their work within the enterprise. 


The Workers’ Council calls on all members to follow strictly all decisions and 
to take active part in their effective execution. 


All social and political organizations within the enterprise are responsible for 
explaining these decisions and the manner of their execution. 

Belgrade, June 6th 1968 Workers’ Council 

President 

Engineer Milan Matic 
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Students and Professore 

1. The students of the Engineering Faculty were among the most 
active during June. We recorded the following conversation with a 
group of students and their professor of mechanics. We asked the 


professor: « 


‘What is your estimate of the success of the students’ movements ” 


Professor: ‘We really gave the old State a punch where it hurts. Perhaps 
I should not say ‘we’, the students did it all. When I arrived, let’s see 
that was a few days after they bad already occupied the place, I found a 
group of young people that I didn’t know existed. It was as if they had 
all at once woken up. They didn’t ask, they demanded. They told me 
choose their side or get out of my office. That is what I liked best! 
Anyway, of course I chose to work with the students. We worked 
together in drawing up a set of demands which were found to be very 
close to those drawn up by other faculties. At any rate, we faced and 
still face difficult problems. The students must realize that as engincers 
they cannot begin to fathom the details of social and economic policy; 
‘They cannot butt their heads against the system, instead they must 
strive to make it more effective. We all agree on this now, in fact unity 
in the faculty and between faculties is stronger than it has ever been 
before. Now students from this faculty go to meetings in other 
faculties.’ 


Student 1: “What do you mean we cannot fathom the details of ‘social’ 
policy? Damn it, we know what this society is all about, we live in it!” 


Professor: “Yes, I know you have a general idea what it is all about. But 
the fact is your impatience shows you lack depth in economics. For 
instance investment policy, can you begin to understand the sacrifices 
necessary for a rational investment policy r’ A 


Student 1: ‘No, I cannot understand why a “rational” investment policy 
should amount to only so much unemployment. You explain that to 


us. 


Professor: (laughing) ‘It does sound absurd, doesn’t it.’ 


Student 2: We do not understand, and I don’t think I want to under- 
stand that sort of rationality. We are naive if that’s what you mean. But 
you were the same when you came to power. Now you are rational and 
we are nafve. Hell, I think your rationality is shit. You’ve got a double 
rationality, one for yourself and one for us. You tell us that we really 
punched the State where it hurts to get them to double the minimum 
wage from 15 to 30,000 Dinars a month, Pll bet yew make from 300,000 
to 400,000 a month,’ "A 


Student 3: “That is our first job, to keep our movement from being 
captured by bureaucratic hands and from adopting a bureaucratic 
reform. Our second job is to organize with workers. And our third job 
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is to achieve real autonomy for the University so that not one cop can 
set foot inside.’ 


Student 4: ‘Yes, organize with workers. In Paris they can do that. I 
heard that they formed groups of workers and students. But here we 
couldn’t begin to do that. All the factories were shut in our faces. 
There were police at the doors. They told the workers that we were 
sons of city-rich and that we were only interested in destroying the 
fruit of their labour, which they would have to work harder to re- 
place. They even formed armed militias to attack us.’ 


Student 1: “That was the work of the communists in the factories. They 
tald the workers that, like they tell the workers everything. Hell, I 
know a lot of workers that didn’t believe a word of it, but they couldn’t 
do a.thing about it. They don’t have one single opportunity to speak. 
They are paid so little that they cannot afford to strike. There are 80 few 
jobs that they are afraid if they speak up they’ll get fired and never find 
another job. They held interviews for a position of doorman at Radio 
Belgrade. Hell, 60 university graduates applied for the job. The forced 
isolation of the workers, their lack of a voice, low pay, and lack of job 
security are all used by the League of Communist functionaries in the 
factories to divide the workers from themselves and from us and 
finally to control them. If you ask me, that is the real “rationality” 
behind what you call an “investment policy”. 


2. The focus of the student movement was beyond doubt located in 
the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty. The following is an abstract 
from a discussion held by the General Assembly of the Philosophy 
and Sociology Faculty on July 9th 1968. 


The General Assembly began by describing the enemy as ‘everyone 
who has something to lose through equality’. Following this, during a 
discussion of their enemy’s total monopoly of the means of com- 
munication, it was noted that the most important reporter of the 
largest Yugoslav newspaper was present. As the reporter was one of 
the most vicious spokesman for their enemy, they asked him to 
explain his opposition. 


Reporter: ‘Well, I’m afraid I can’t right now remember all the remarks 
Ive written and as I didn’t bring any material with me... Geering 
from the students) . . . you must realize . . . Pm not responsible for 
what is printed in the paper. The final decision is out of my hands. 


(laughter) 


I guess if you like, I can give you my general opinion of what you 
people-are doing. Essentially you are senseless agitators. You’re not 
going to agree with that! You believe you’ve grounds for your 
movement, but the fact is you are operating out of only a petit- 
bourgeois abstract humanism. 


Tt is true that there are deformations in our socialist society, but these 
problems must be examined scientifically and so they are by all our 
institutions and, in fact, as you have seen fit to ignore, already many 
new laws have been passed to correct them. But you simply skip 
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lightly over these difficult problems that our leaders are presently 


facing, in order to disqualify is zo everything about our self- 
management socialist institutions, together with our leaders.’ 


Assistant Professor: Please, would you give us a more precise definition | 
of what you mean by “abstract humanism”. 


Reporter: ‘Abstract humanism, yes I can do that. One only has to 
glance at your literature to erase any doubt as to the nature of your 
ideology. The analysis that you make of the real difficulties facing our 
society is based on a simple-minded confusion of the various social, 
economic and technological problems on the one hand with the 
nature of management of the means of production on the other. This 
forces you to overlook the basically socialist nature of our society and 
the socialist motivation of our leaders. Instead, you strike out blindly at 
technology, against commodity relations, and even at self-management. 
But out of this sortof abstraction comes nothing more than more abstrac- 
tion. This is why the content of your movement is of no value, unless 
you consider interruption of normal social activity as being of value.’ s 
` 

Stadest 1: “You jump at the chance to attack our movement as non- 
socialist; as it attacks you, and as you are by definition and member- 
ship and law a socialist, then of course we cannot be socialist—by 
definition (laughter). But I ask, if you stand for socialism then why 
have you ignored that last article by our ambassador to the United 
Nations on Vietnam published in your paper. In short he said that the 
Viet Cong and United States are equally guilty in Viet Naw. I am 
insulted by that! A more reactionary view of the world revolution one 
could not imagine. Yet you have not jumped at the chance to attack 
this position. Is it because you were not paid to attack it’ 


Reporter: “Listen, Pm a simple reporter, my powers are limited. It . 
would have done no good to attack that article. I can’t change all our 
leaders’ views. Pm just a little man with little ideas.’ 


Student 2: “That sort of stuff doesn’t go with us here. We don’t rank 
people by their party functions, but by their contribution to society.’ 


Reporter: (angry now) ‘I have defined for you abstract humanism in 
quite precise terms and you have nothing in reply but platitudes. You 
are silent too on commodity production, is it that you cannot defend 
your position ? 


Professor 2: “Yes, you are quite right, we do attack commodity pro- 
duction and we find it diametrically opposed to socialism. But we may 
not be strong enough to move our society towards socialism. Never- 
theless, we say that you are building capitalism. We demand Marxist 
criticism of the class you are building and the class which you repre- 
sent. No, we don’t want any more of this empty so-called socialist+ 
propaganda. You have systematically divided and neutralized the 
power of the working class and in so doing you have created power 
and privilege for yourselves. What you happen to find opportunistic- 
ally convenient you call socialism. 
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Call what you have created what you like, but don’t call it socialism. 
We here are for the real power in the hands of the working class, and if 
that is the meaning of self-management, then we are for self-manage- 
ment. But if self-management is nothing but a facade for the con- 
struction of the competitive profit mechanism of a bureauratic 
managerial ... why don’t I say capitalist, class, then we are against it. 
No you are not socialist and you are not creating socialism. Perhaps we 
have no way to stop you. But we will attempt to build a truly critical 
university to help the working class to understand what you are doing 
in its name. Yes, you are an avant-garde, but not of the working class. 
Print that if you like!’ 


3. Our last interview is with a professor of economics who at the same 
time serves as a Minister in the Federal Government of Yugoslavia. In 
other words we can expect him to speak as a professor and as an im- 
portant member of the League of Communists. We asked him to tell us 
about the student movement and of his rôle in it. 


‘For two years now it has been evident that certain elements in Yugo- 
slavia were preventing the effective application of legal measures 
adopted by the Parliament to better the life of people in Yugoslavia. In 
spite of the declared aim to construct a socialist society in this country, 
the everyday reality proved that the good will expressed in the mea- 
sures was being sabotaged. 


The saboteurs were the dead-wood pockets in the party, profiteers, 
parasites and speculators that have managed somehow to grow up and 
thrive in our society. But it must be stressed that such pockets worked 
against the expressed desires of the Communist Party and the socialist 
society as a whole. 


Students and professors have repeatedly discussed the course of 
Yugoslav society and often formed sharp criticisms. Some students 
learned to grasp the reality and others only began to catch on; never- 
theless, all carried the oppression on their backs. Some professors 
criticized, some defended. Students became effectively self-conscious of 
their position in society by means of this debate. There was bound to 
be an explosion. Most students saw no resemblance between the 
Yugoslavia of today and a ‘socialist society’. They saw only the grow- 
ing class of rich and powerful and the growing class of poor and weak. 
‘They saw unemployment rise and social services reduced. Unemploy- 
ment was at an all-time high. They saw no reason to study, no reason to 
take a place in society; in fact, they saw no places in society to take. 
For this reason the incident that caused the explosion of the students 
revolt is of no importance. 


I think I arrived at the faculty on June sth, the second day that the 
students had occupied it. Some professors had arrived ahead of me. 
Some did not come at all. I became involved in two specific actions. 
First, together with several students we drew up the demands to be 
published in the students’ paper. In general, the students were not 
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against society nor the League, but what they wanted was action not 
just words. I helped them phrase their demands in a realistic manner. 
There were of course extremists who doubted the ability of the Yugo- 
slav system to carry out the programme and some cited 
literature to attempt to prove their case. But ignoring these elements, 
together with the serious students we drew up a programme. The . 
second task was to hold a meeting of the University Committee of the 
League of Communists, I am a member of this committee. We voted 
solidarity with the students’ movement and attempted to contact the 
City Committee of the League of Communists. We met with this 
group but quickly the discussion degenerated. 


"a 


The City Committee was dead against the students and were already 
taking the necessary steps to isolate the students, In the long run the 
meeting of the two committees had only one positive outcome; 
namely that if the University Committee prevented the students from 
demonstrating on the street, the City Committee would prevent the 
police from entering the faculties. I might mention that it was pre- 
cisely this argument that the extremists used to try to convince the 
students that we were selling them out. ' 


Well, you know the story of events. Today we are busy being vigilant 
and forming measures to push through to the upper echelons of the 
party. Of course extremists still exist but they will be controlled. 


N 
` 


The problems of Yugoslav development are complicated and the 
students must learn that they cannot get their aims overnight. They 
must learn to work with the organized political structure. They must 
drive out the speculators and profiteers, but not attack the positive 
elements out of ignorance. Together we are making progress in this 
direction, Our movement is semi-legul. For instance, Studest is pro- 
hibited but the police do not stop it from being sold on the streets. A 


How would I assess the overall success of the movement? The prob- 
lems facing Yugoslavia are difficult. We know that the direction of the 
Yugoslav system towards a commodity socialism with self-manage- 
ment is the only way, but at the same time this involves highly difficult 
technical-economic problems. Nevertheless, the students have sup- 
plied the force to begin anew the fight to oust those who are against the 
system or would use it for personal gain, The most immediate result of 
the movement was the doubling of the minimum wage from 15,000 to 
30,000 Dinars per month. 


We have followed with great interest the situation in Paris. I would say 
that there are essentially two differences between what happened there 
and here. Here the Communist Party played a positive role, or at least a 
part of the Party did. Scare armen enema AaS 


attacking the social system.’ A 


Party Spokesman 
No consideration of the significance of the events of June to the 
various segments of Yugoslav society would be complete without , 
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the reaction of the ‘red bourgeoisie’, namely the League of Com- 
munists, We are lucky here as on June 17th, Polika, Belgrade’s 
largest newspaper, published the following remarks by the Chairman of 
the Central Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia on 


precisely this subject. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING OUR PRESENT 
POLITICAL SITUATION 

Mandatory Economic Differentiation 

The revolutionary transcendence of our economy and society carries within 
it deep and sharp contradictions, many of which we have studied. This is the 
integral role, the flow, and the meaning of the Reforma. These contra- 
dictions and resulting problems stand at the foundation of actual political and 
ideological movements in contemporary Yugoslevia. The Reform has 
made necessary strong economic differentiation based on the results of 
work conditioned by the strong forces of cur commodity money economy. 
At the present level of development this sort of differentiation is yet more 
emphasixed because of the large differences in the structure of factors of 
production in individual sectors, branches and enterprises... 


Wo Leans on Our Society and Why 

The difference in essence of the criticisms and reactions coming from the 
most backward parts of society are important. These are the parts where re- 
form has endangered old relations and institutions and monopolies and 
where the foundations of the old structures are already crumbling. The 
major concentration of such forces lies in those low productive working 
organizations in the economic and social activities which do not show the 
capability nor the preparedness to move along with the reform and are not 
able to stand the ever-increasing pace of social work. It is for this reason that 
they wish to lean on the State. They wish to cover their unproductive and 
disorganized work with the surplus value of others. Here we can make 
special mention of the primitive parts of the administration in the State 
mechanism as well as in other areas of social work, which because of their 
lack of qualifications and because of thelr incapability feel endangered by the 
new and more qualified workers. 


Anti-Socialist Ferces 

All the antiself-management and anti-socialist forces have united to destroy 
the economic reforms. Because of the increases in the scope of self-manage- 
meat, all the anti-democratic forces, from counter-revolutionaries, nationa- 
lists, pecudo-liberals, conservative bureaucrats, to the neo-Stalinists, found 
themselves hard pressed and were forced to unite in resistance to the eco- 
nomic reforms and to the progress of self-management. The wheel of history 
moves at ita own speed and in its own direction. As our experience shows, 
whenever we are passing through a transitional perlod it is always necessary 
to make a new qualitative strike to Increase the strength of social relations to 
stop the growth of all those forces which want to sabotage the wheel of 
history. And particularly today we witness the actions of such forces. In their 
continuous effort to stop the growth of self-management, the bureaucratic 
statists and other anti-self-management forces are making great efforts to 
take advantage of our weaknesses. It is their aim intentionally to negate all 
the results which our society bas created and artificially to create political 
agitation, to sow disbelief in the Communist Party, and with all the means at 
thelr disposa! to disqualify our democratic insttutiona and political forms 
and to carry out 2 general attack on the foundations of the self-management 


system. 
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For some years a group of intellectuals in the university have developed 
their ideological platform, a platform diametrically opposed to that of the 
League of Communists. At the very beginning of the students’ action this 
group tried to take over the political leadership to guide the students beyond 
the limits of existing social, political and self-management structures and to 
attempt to foist on the students a political line that turned them into mere 
objects for manipulation. 


This ideological political current is concerned with the commodity relations 
of production and distribution, but has not, of course, even taken up the 
problem of statism and bureaucracy. They ignore the role of the Communist 
Party and other socialist organizations with their real theoretical and practical 
fight against bureaucracy. They have attacked instead the so-called political 
bureaucracy. By this they mean all the political structures, democratic and 
political institutions, political forms, and the carriers of political functions. 
Letting their arrow fly against such a defined political bureaucracy, this 
current tries to destroy self-management and the political structures of our 
society and in particular to disqualify the Communist Party. 


This small group has for years attempted to become the champions of all 
humanist intelligence. According to their thesis the working class has been N 
neutralized from playing an active role as a historic subject, and its avant- ` 
garde has become a political bureaucratic structure. From such a thesis they 
have drawn the conclusion that humanist intelligence must take an active 
tole in society, to make ‘radical’ criticiam of all that exists, to ‘open the eyes’ 
of the working class and to ‘stimulate’ it to take the direction defined by 
them. 


For years this current has attacked viciously commodity production, the law 
of value, and the income principle of our soclety, stating that we dehumanize 
men and their social relations and that we are restoring capitalism, Attacking 
the commodity relation character of our economy they have insulted the very 
nature of self-management. Using the most common sort of demagogy this 
current continues to try to turn present criticam of our rather large social 
inequalities into arguments for crude equality. 


nan 


These currents have even come out for political pluralism, for a nmulti-party 


organized society, that is for legalizing different and even opposing ideo- 
logical platforms within the Communist Party. 


All of their political theses have taken the form of political action, especially in 
the last two years. That this ideological current has gtown iato a political 
opposition to the Communist Party and democratic self-management 
orientation of our socicty can be seen by the means which they use in the 
battle for their aims. In the arsenal of these means the greatest is a nihilist 
underestimation of all the achievements of our sclf-management society. 
Using half-truths and misinformation, social and political demagogy, using 
all methods to disqualify political forms, applying their kind of red guard 
action and intellectual terrorism to all those that oppose their point of 
view. 


In the course of the students’ action all the reactionary and anti-self- - 
ment forces united in an action unrelated to the real desires of students and „%4 
professors. These are in reality counter-revolutionary circles from immigrant 
centres, remnants of class enemies, nationalists, unitarians of all colours, 
Rankovitites, pseudo-liberals and others. It is characteristic that this united 
heterogeneous force which launched its front against our self-management 
socialism saw as its scout, its secured logistic point, its first outpost, precisely + 
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the earlier-mentioned so-called radical humanist current, estimating it— 
under the present conditions—as most successful in discrediting our socia- 
lism. These forces and their heterogeneous front and their ever-increasing 
resistance increasingly calculate on and cooperate with international re- 
actionary political currents. As is well known, at the head of these forces 
stand various ‘philosophers’ at the Faculty of Philosophy. Notably Mihajlo 
Markovič, head of the Department of Philosophy, has openly stated in his 
writings that we are restoring capitalism.’ 


The official reaction by the appropriate committee of the League of 
Communists was written into law on July zoth 1968. By excluding the 
committees of the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty from the League 
of Communists they, in turn, denied the members of these com- 
mittees the right of political activity. The following decision was 
published in Po/itika on July 20th 1968: 


DECISION CONCERNING THE EXPULSION OF THE CELLS OF 
THE LEAGUE OF COMMUNISTS AT THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
SOCIOLOGY FACULTY 
Estimating that a number of communists and cells of the League of Com- 
munists at the Faculty of Philosophy and Soclology have for a long period, 
according to their ideological views and political behaviour, openly opposed 
the ideological-political line and actions of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists, and because of an atmosphere that has been created in these cells for a 
long time making it impossible to carry out political differentiation: the 
City Conference of the League of Communists of Serbia, Belgrade, therefore 
Decides To Exclude the Calls of the League of Communists at the Facnlty for Philo- 

sopky and Soctolegy. 


The reasons which have motivated the City Conference of the L.CS., 
Belgrade, in this action are given in the information prepared by the City 
Committee for this meeting and which was adopted by the Conference. 


The City Conference of the L.C.S., Belgrade, at the same time forms a com- 
mission consisting of . . . (names)... as members, The above-named will 
investigate the individual responsibility of communists from these cells and 
carry out reregistration of members, keeping in mind the fact that in forma- 
liring positions and in making decisions at mectings of these cells not all 
members of the League of Communists took part. 


The Red Bourgeoisie 


There is a folk saying in Yugoslavia: the snow falls on the hills not to 
cover them but to show the tracks of the animals. The June version of 
this saying was: the barricade is not to block the street but to show who 
is on the other side. For the students, workers and peasants of Yugo- 
slavia the importance of the June insurrection was precisely in un- 
veiling their class enemies. 


The students’ insurrection clearly exhibited two tendencies: that of the 
liberal faction of the League of Communists and that of the ‘ex- 
tremists’. The direction of the first tendency as exhibited within 
the students’ movement was clearly reformist. The Action Pro- 
gramme was the result of the intervention of such professors as the 
economist interviewed earlier, The liberal position in its entirety was 
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best and most authoritatively described by the statement of the Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the League of Communists. The fact 
is that these liberals have represented the ruling faction of the League 
of Communists since 1957. They were the authors of the economic re- 
forms of 1965. They are the most bitter critics of bureaucratism, or the > 
negative phenomena resulting from the presence of the uneducated or 
unqualified remnants of an earlier stage of development whose only 
role as a social force was the organization of society on the model of the 
Soviet Union. 


Since the break with the Soviet Union in 1948, this liberal current has 
enlisted the democratic forces in Yugoslav society in its fight against 
the conservative centralists. These liberal communists saw the con- 
ditions for further development as being: 1) the re-entrance of the 
Yugoslav economy into the international capitalist market and 2) the 
decentralization of certain purely technical and material decisions to the 
micro-level. Condition 1) was ideologized as ‘socialist commodity 
production’ and 2) as ‘self-management’, 


The impact of the forces of international capitalism on Yugoslav ? 
industry was far greater than the liberals imagined and, in 1965, they 
were forced to institute reforms designed to improve the position of 
industry. ‘Mergers’ were promoted, measures for technological ad- 
vance adopted, educational facilities were limited and strictly ac- 
commodated to the needs of industry, and social services were cut to a 
minimum. The self-management councils of workers were, in tuto, 
faced with such decisions as the reduction of wages, the reduétion of 
the number of workers in their factory, or bankruptcy. The only 
growth that the Communist liberals could stimulate with their reforms 
turned out to be in unemployment, in regional inequality, and in 
nationalism. 


As we have seen, the liberals blamed all these ‘deformations’ on the 
conservative bureaucrats or on technically unqualified sections of the 
party. It is for this reason that the liberals are often called ‘technocrats’. 


It would be mistaken, however, to limit the results of liberalization 
measures to these negative phenomena. The fact is that to carry out 
their economic reforms, the League of Communists were forced to 
institute democratic reforms. What the League called self-management, 
Le., the decentralization of low-level economic decisions, was in the 
beginning interpreted by the working class as a giant increase in their 
responsibility and freedom in comparison with their earlier Stalinist 
experience. The working people of Yugoslavia could not help but hope 
that self-management meant that they, not a particular clique, would 
make basic social and economic decisions. Out of this hope was born a 
new political current in Yugoslavia. Within the Workers’ Councils and 
Pe nany a toe remit this current began to take the form of t’ 
political action programme for the realization of socialism in Yugo- 
slavia. In June the students of Belgrade rose up, marched and fought 
for this programme. In June the enemies of socialism were unveiled for 
all to see, Who was on the other side of the barricade? None other than 
the ‘red bourgeoisie’, the League of Communists, ' 
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French Absolutism 


The Crucial Phase, 1620-1629 


ALEXANDRA DIMITRIEVNA LUBLINSKAYA 
Translated by BRIAN PEARCE 
Foreword by J. H. ELLIOT 


“This book first appeared in Russian in 1965, 


that they have fallen into the capable hands 
of Professor Lublinskaya.... Whatis exciting 
about it is that it suggests the possibility of 
common ground between Marxist and 
“bourgeais” methods of historical interpre- 
tation’ The Times Educational Supplement 

In her detailed analysis of French political, 
social and economic history during part of 
the reign of Louls XIII, Professor Lublin- 
skaya presents a penetrating critique of the 
whole ‘general crisis’ interpretation of seven- 


The Russian 
Landed Gentry 
and the Peasant 


Emancipation of 1861 
TERENCE EMMONS 


A social history of the emancipation of the 
serfs, the most important event in Russian 
history from the time of Peter the Great to 
the 1905 Revolution. Professor Emmons - 
describes the circumstances under which 
emancipation took place and, in particular, 
how the gentry land-owners were involved 
in the process. Bss. net 
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Announcement 


The moacy pald far the advertisement for Daniel James” version of Che Guevara’s Diaries in NLR 53 has been 
transmitted to an appropriate national liberation movement. The authentic diaries of Che Guevara hare, of 
course, been published in Britain by Black Dwarf, as a special isenc, and in book form by both The Bertrand 


*\, Russell Peace Foundation and Jonathan Cape. Black Dewrf No. 11 carried an account by Richard Gott of the 


CIA's assistance in the fabrication of Daniel James’ version 


Errate—NLE 53 


In Hans-Jurgen Krahl’s article, Footnote s should have referred to The German Idsoley y, and Footnote 7 to 
Oskar Negt’s Politik mud Protect. In Andrew Asheron’s article, pages 56/57 and 58/59 should have been printed 


in the reverse arder. 
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INVENTOR OF THE TERM “ROCK AND ROLL” 
Alan Freed 


CLASSICAL ROONLIGHTERS THE COMSTOCK OF ROCK 
gosia Kikin ; Gordon McLendon 
Peter chichele 
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Mapping Pop Alan Beckett 


In this series of articles on pop, I have so far discussed the basic lines 
for the analysis of contemporary pop music (NLR 49), and one pop 
group—the Rolling Stones (NLR 47). However, this procedure, passing 
from the theoretical preconditions for a study in depth to the work of a 
single group, is open to the criticism that it has ignored the breadth of 
pop music and the diversity of the genres included under that rubric. 
Pop criticism is in such a parlous state that studies in breadth can 
hardly yet be begun, if they are possible at all. However, the North 
American rave magazine Cheetah has produced a chart that claims to 
map the field. Rather than producing my own counter-chart, I have, 
chosen to comment on and criticize their chart, which is reproduced 
with this article, stressing its omissions and mis-allocations, and then to 
discuss whether such a classificatory technique can replace the study of 
individual artists and groups. 


The Rock Of Ages should include Eddie Cochrane, The Crewcuts, 
The Diamonds, Fats Domino, Frankie Lymon & The Teenagers, Ella 
Mae Morse, Carl Perkins, Gene Vincent and The Crickets, who were 
much more than just Buddy Holly’s backing group, pioneering the 
standard beat group instrumentation and style. I would also propose 
including some more recent artists—The Four Seasons, because of 
their archetypal schlock classics such as Sherry Baby, and Nico whose 
LP The Chelsea Girls, particularly the title track, shows her to be the 
most important chanteuse since Billie Holliday. 


I would also suggest creating a special honorific category for The 
Yardbirds because they are no longer an important force and because 
they did so much to open up the British scene (remember Shapes Of 


Things?) 


The Rock Of Ages does not contain all the seeds of contemporary de- 
velopments; often, these various styles are commemorated rather than 
creatively developed. The major omission from this chart is a docu- 
mentation of the outside influences that have enriched contemporary 
rock to such an extent. Firstly, of course, there is the rhythm-and- 
blues tradition, the most important individuals being Chuck Berry, 
Muddy Waters (The Best Of Muddy Waters is probably the most in- 
fluential single album in the world), Bo Diddley and BB King, whose 
work has provided direction for all the most important pop guitariste 
(Bloomfield, Clapton, Hendrix, etc). For the purposes of this survey 
we can ignore the purists’ divisions between pure and contaminated 
blues (see for instance Charles Keil: The Urbas Bims). Secondly, 
there is the folk tradition in its contemporary form. Thirdly, there is 
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the very pervasive influence of Ravi Shankar, Ustad Vilayat Khan and 
company. Fourthly, there is the influence of the ‘classical’ anast-garde— 
Cage and Stockhausen on The Beatles, La Monte Young on The 
Velvet Underground. Fifthly, there is the influence of jazz. This is 
much more complex than the Jazz Rock category in this chart suggests. 
There is the influence of the contemporary avent-gards—the Coltrane 
group on Vanilla Fudge and others, Ayler and Pharaoh Saunders on 
the tenor player with The Free Spirits, etc—and also the influence of 
older elements, such as that of the ‘vocalese’ style on Georgie Fame. 
There is also an influence the other way, and this chart could include a 
Rock Jazz category (Gary Burton, Bill Russe, Nisse Sandstrom, etc). 
And then there is the fact that contemporary pop has provided a new 
set of ‘standards’ for today’s jazz musicians. Incidentally, there is no 
quicker way to an appreciation of the vitality and character of the new 
breed of pop musicians than by listening to the bloodless versions of the 
new standards that so many jazz musicians are now recording. 


The three major individual influences on the contemporary scene are 
correctly recorded. It should be noted, however, that neither The 
Beatles nor The Stones have remained transcendent and didactic, and 
that both have been influenced by other artists on this chart.The two- 

_way interaction between the Stones and the soul tradition should be 
represented. 


It should be noted that the soul tradition stretches back to gospel 
music, and, to make the chart complete in this area, one should record 
the decisive influence of Ray Charles whose own music is a synthesis of 
gospel, blues and Negro popular sentimental ballad. (One recalls Bill 
Broonzy’s consternation upon hearing Charles in a blindfold test:— 
“‘He’s got the blues, he’s cryin’ sanctified. He’s mixin’ the blues with the 
spirituals. I know that’s wrong. .. . He should be singin’ in a church.’) 
Charles’ was the greatest single achievement in all the art. The geo- 
graphical and racial divisions in this category do not represent stylistic 
differences. There is no reason, incidentally, why blue-eyed soul should 
be inferior to the rest of the music, but it just is. Spencer Davis belongs 
here rather than in Blues Rock. The most important omission, however, 
is Booker T & The MG’s (Memphis) who reduce the nitty gritty to its 
basic essentials and present it as it really is. 


One notes, in the growing body of rock criticism, a certain arrogant 
disregard for this music. While this is not difficult to understand 
—it is the most stereotyped music on the present scene, conveying the 
most confused and mystified sentiments (I certainly will not let my 
children listen to Aretha Franklin)—why this music is found so dis- 
tasteful would constitute an interesting and important topic for further 
analysis. The study of soul music also includes the question of the dis- 
appearance of the Negro aesthetic from white consciousness. I hope 
to attempt such an analysis in a future issue, considering the music, 
not as it is in Detroit or Harlem but as it functions in the metropolitan 
discothèque. 


There is no reason for discriminating between Blues Rock aad Rock 
Blues. Rock Arowad The Clock is an incomprehensible category; I 
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have never heard The Candymen or The Paupers, but there are no 
stylistic similarities between the other three. The Who and The Kinks 
are Inimitable British Pop Art Rock. Moby Grape’s first record 
(Wow) is very interesting and will be the subject of further discussion. 
Shlock Rock includes all the music we never think of so why include it> 
The Beegees deserve no special mention .. . unless it is under the head- 
ing of Instant Bandwagon Rock, and should go straight to the bottom 
of this pile. 


The Byrds’ music incorporates several diverse influences so it cannot be 
categorized as folk-rock. Tim Rose and Janis Jan, the latter a most 
otiginal artist and only 17 years old, are more representative here. In 
the terms of this chart, The Byrds belong with Art Rock. This is not a 
coherent stylistic category, as it incorporates groups from very different 
traditions, Hendrix from rhythm-and-blues, The Jefferson Airplane 
from folk-and-Dylan, and so on. It simply includes all the groups with 
pretentions that cannot easily be fitted in anywhere else in this chart. 
Nor is it a coherent evaluative category. It includes some groups who 
have achieved real development and accomplishment (Velvet Under- 
ground, Procul Harum, Vanilla Fudge), some groups of ambivalent 
status (Country Joe & The Fish, The Mothers, Hendrix) and some 
pretentious rubbish (Simon & Garfunkel). The pejorative subcategory 
‘mannerist division’ is a mistake. Hendrix may indeed be criticized as 
mannerist because he purports to be something else—a free-swinging, 
organic effusion—but The Procul Harum and Vanilla Pudge work with 
‘mannerism’ in different ways and consciously so that to criticize them 
for this is to miss the point of their music. j 


The Fugs’ greatness wins a special category for them, though it 
should be noted that they are not unique in terms of basic instrumental 
style. In most cases, the only thing that separates Art Rock and Sub- 
terranean Rock is the presence or absence of recording contracts an 
bookings, and the size of the audience. The only groups I have 
heard in the latter category are the first two, but we can presume that all 
are similar to our own groups such as The Human Host & The Heavy 
Metal Kids, The Four Hundred Rabbits, The Saints Out Of Earth, 
Déjeuner Sur L’Herbe, The Black Beam and Second Run Grade B 
Shit. All these groups will form the subject of a subsequent article. 


Rock Candy contains all the unpretentious, jolly, white groups, often 
with a strong teenage orientation. Once we have dispensed with all 
fallacies concerning intention in art, we can see that some of the most 
important music in the area comes from the best of these people, 
particularly from The Beach Boys and the one important group that is 
not included here, The Small Faces. The best of this music is in no way 
inferior to anything in the Art Rock category. 


In general, we must conclude that this chart is unsatisfactory in that i 
does not sort the groups into coherent stylistic categories. Even if it 
did, and even if this were possible, given the wealth of diverse influences 
and cross-relations at work, one could question the value of such 
inert classification. The consideration of what particular artists have 
made of their history is surely the much more valuable exercise. G 
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Eric Hobsbawm 


Problems of Communist History 


k 


We are today at the end of that historical epoch in the development of socialism 
which began with the collapse of the Second International in 1914 and the 
victory of the Bolsheviks in October 1917. This is therefore a suitable time to 
survey the history of the Communist Parties which were the characteristic and 
dominant forms of the revolutionary movement in this era. The task is difficult 
oecause Comniunist Party historiography has special complications, which will 
be considered below in connection with James Klugmann’s regrettable failure 
co overcome them, but also for wider reasons. 


Each Communist Party was the child of the marriage of two ill-assorted partners, 
y national left and the October Revolution. That marriage was based both on 
Ove and convenience. For anyone whose political memories go back no further 
han Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin, or the Sino-Soviet split, it is almost 
mpossible to conceive what the October Revolution meant to those who are 
1ọw middle-aged and old. It was the first proletarian revolution, the first régime 
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in history to set about the construction of the socialist order, the proof 
both of the profundity of the contradictions of capitalism, which pro- 
duced wars and slumps, and of the possibility—the certaixty—that 
socialist revolution would succeed, It was the beginning of world 
revolution. It was the beginning of the new world. Only the nafve be~ 
lieved that Russia was the workers’ paradise, but even among the 
sophisticated it enjoyed the general indulgence which the left of the 
1960’8 now gives only to revolutionary regimes in some small coun- 
tries, such as Cuba and Vietnam, At the same time the decision of 
revolutionaries in other countries to adopt the Bolshevik model of 
organization, to subordinate themselves to a Bolshevik International 
(ie, eventually to the crsu and Stalin), was due not only to natural 
enthusiasm, but also to the evident failure of all alternative forms of 
organization, strategy and tactics. Social democracy and anarcho- 
syndicalism had failed, while Lenin had succeeded, It seemed sensible 
to follow the recipe of success. 


The element of rational calculation increasingly prevailed, after the 
ebbing of what had, in the years after 1917, looked like the tide of 
global revolution, It is, of course, almost impossible to separate it in’ 
practice from the passionate and total loyalty which individual Com- 
munists felt to their cause, which was equated with their Party, which 
in turn meant loyalty to the Communist International and the ussr (Le. 
Stalin), Still, whatever their private feelings, it soon became clear that 
separation from the Communist Party, whether by expulsion or 
secession, meant an end to effective revolutionary activity. Bolshevism 
in the Comintern period did not produce schisms and héresies of 
practical importance, except in a few remote countries of small global 
significance, such as Ceylon. Those who left the Party were forgotten 
or ineffective, unless they rejoined the ‘reformists’ or went into some 
overtly ‘bourgeois’ group, in which case they were no longer of 
interest to revolutionaries, or uoless they wrote books which might o 
might not become influential on the left some thirty years later. 

real history of Trotskyism as a political trend in the international 
communist movement is posthumous, The strongest among such 
exiled Marxists worked quietly in isolation until times changed, the 
weakest broke under the strain and turned passionately anti-com- 
munist, to supply the cra culture of the 1950s with several militants, 
the average retreated into the hard shell of sectarianism. The com 
munist movement was not effectively split, Still, it paid a price for its 
cohesion: a substantial, sometimes an enormous, turnover of mem- 
bers, The joke about the largest party being that of the ex-Com- 
munists has a basis in fact, : 


The discovery that Communists had little choice about their loyalty to- 
Stalin and the ussr was first made—though perhaps only at the highest 
levels of the parties—in the middle 1920s. Clear-sighted and un- 
usually strong-minded Communist leaders like Palmiro Togliatti Pe 
realized that they could not, iw tbe interest of their national movement, 
afford to oppose whoever came out on top in the cpsu, and tried tc 





1 James Klugmann, History of the Communist Party of Great Britain: Formation and carly 
_psers. VoL I 1919-24. Lawrence & Wishart, 381 pp., 638. . 
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explain this to those less in touch with the Moscow scene, such as 
Gramsci. (Of course even a total willingness to go along with Stalin 
was no guarantee of political, or for residents of the ussa physical, sur- 
vival in the 1930s.) Under the circumstances loyalty to Moscow 
ceased to depend on approval of the Moscow line, but became an 
operational necessity. That most Communists also tried to rationalize 
this by proving to themselves that Moscow was right at all times is 
another matter, though it is relevant to the argument, because it con- 
+ firmed the clear-headed minority in the belief that they would never be 
able to take their parties with them against Moscow, A British Com- 
munist who attended the meeting of the leadership in September 1939 
which was told that the war was not, after all, supposed to be a people’s 
anti-fascist war but just an imperialist one, recalls saying to himself: 
“That’s it. There’s nothing to be done, An imperialist war it is.” He was 
right at the time, Nobody bucked Moscow successfully until Tito 
carried his party against Stalin in 1948—to Stalin’s and a lot of other 
party leaders’ surprise. Still, he was by then not only a leader of a 
party but also of a nation and a State, 


There was, of course, another factor involved: internationalism, To- 
day, when the international Communist movement has largely ceased to 
- exist as such, it is hard to recapture the immense strength which its 
members drew from the consciousness of being soldiérs in a single 
international army, operating, with whatever tactical multiformity and 
flexibility, a single grand strategy of world revolution, Hence the im- 
possibility of any fundamental or long-term conflict between the 
interest of a national movement and the International, which was the 
real Party, of which the national units were no more than disciplined 
sections, That strength was based both on realistic argument and 
moral conviction, What convinced in Lenin was not so much his 
socio-economic analysis—after all, at a pinch something like his 
theory of imperialism can be derived from earlier Marxist writings— 
but his palpable genius for organizing a revolutionary party and 
mastering the tactics and strategy of making revolution, At the same 
time the Comintern was intended to, and very largely did, give the 
movement immunity against the terrible collapse of its ideals, 


Communists, it was agreed, would never behave like international 
social democracy in 1914, abandoning its flag to follow the banners of 
nationalism, into mutual massacre, And, it must be said, they did not. 
There is something heroic about the British and French cps in Sep- 
tember 1939. Nationalism, political calculation, even common sense, 
pulled one way, yet they unhesitatingly chose to put the interests of the 
international movement first, As it happens, they were tragically and 
absurdly wrong. But their error, or rather that of the Soviet line of the 
moment, and the politically absurd assumption in Moscow that a given 
international situation implied the same reactions by very differently 
situated parties, should not lead us to ridicule the spirit of their action, 
This is how the socialists of Europe should have acted in 1914 and did 
not: carrying out the decisions of their International. ‘This is how the 
Communists did act when another world war broke out. It was not 
their fault that the International should have told them to do some- 


thing else, 
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The problem of those who write the history of Communist parties is 
therefore unusually difficult, They must recapture the unique and, 
among secular movements, unprecedented Amper of Bolshevism, 
equally remote from the liberalism of most historians and the per- 
missive and self-indulgent activism of most contemporary ultras> 
There is no understanding it without a grasp of that sense of total de- 
votion which made the Party in Auschwitz make its members pay 
their dues in cigarettes (inconceivably precious and almost impossible 
to obtain in an extermination camp), which made the cadres accept the 
order not merely to kill Germans in occupied Paris, but first to acquire, 
individually, the arms to do so, and which made it virtually unthink- 
able for them to refuse to return to Moscow even to certain im- 
prisonment or death, There is no understanding either the achieve- 
ments or the perversions of Bolshevism without this, and both have 
been monumental; and certainly no understanding of the extra- 
ordinary success of Communism as a system of education for political 
work, 


But the historians must also separate the national elements within 
Communist parties from the international, including those currents‘ 
within national movements which carried out the international line not 
because they had to, but because they were in genuine agreement with 
it, They must separate the genuinely international elements in Com- 
intern policy from those which reflected only the state interests of the 
ussp or the tactical or other pre-occupations of Soviet internal politics. 
In both national and international policies they must distinguish be- 
tween those based on knowledge, ignorance or hunch, oñ Marxist 
analysis (good or bad), on local tradition, the imitation of suitable or 
‘unsuitable foreign examples, or sheer trial and error, tactical insight or 
ideological formula, They must, above all, make up their mind which 
policies were successful and sensible and which were neither, resisting 
the temptation, to disnalen “thy <Comintees en. blog ‘asia failure pr- g 
Russian puppet show. 


These problems are particularly difficult for the historian of the British 
cp because, except for a few brief periods, they appear to be so un- 
important in this country. The party was both entirely loyal to Mos- 
cow, entirely unwilling to involve itself in Russian or internationali 
controversies, and an unquestioned chip off the native working-class 
block, Its path was not littered with lost or expelled leaders, heresies 
and deviations, Admittedly it enjoyed the advantage of smallness, 
which meant that the International did not expect the spectacular re- 
sults which put such a strain on, say, the German party, and of operat- 
ing in a country which, even on the most cursory inspection, was 
unlike most of Europe and the other continents, Being the child, not of 
a political split in social-democracy, but of the unification of the various 
groups of the extreme left, which had always operated to some extent 
outside the Labour Party, it could not be plausibly regarded os 

alternative mass party to Labour, at least an immediate alternativé: 
Hence it was left free—indeed it was generally encouraged—to pursue 
the tasks to which militant British left wingers would have devoted 
themselves anyway, and because they were Communists, to do so with 
unusual self-abnegation and efficiency, Indeed initially Lenin was 


chiefly concerned to discourage the sectarianism and hostility to 
Labour, to which the native ultra-Left was spontancously drawn. The 
periods when the international line went against the grain of the 
national left wing strategy and tactics (as in 1928-34 and 1939-41) 
stand out as anomalies in the history of British Communism, just be- 
cause there was so obviously—as there was not in all other countries— 
such a strategy. So long as there was no realistic prospect of revolution, 
there was only one Tuc and the Labour Party was the only—and still 
growing—party likely to win the support of the politically conscious 
workers on a national scale, in practice there was only one realistically 
conceivable road of socialist advance. The disarray of the Left today 
(inside and outside the Labour Party) is due largely to the fact that 
these things can no longer be taken for granted and that there are no 


generally accepted alternative strategies. 


Nevertheless, this apparent simplicity of the British communists’ 
situation conceals a number of questions. In the first place, what 
exactly did the International expect of the British, other than they they 
should turn themselves into a proper Communist Party, and—from a 
not entirely certain date—that they should assist the Communist move- 
ments in the Empire? What precisely was the role of Britain in its 
general strategy and how did it change? This is by no means clear from 
the existing historical literature, which is admittedly (apart from 
Macfarlane’s book) not of high quality.? 


In the second place, why was the impact of the cp in the 1920’s so 
modest, even by unexacting standards? Its membership was tiny and 
fluctuating, its successes the reflection partly of the radical and militant 
mood of the Labour movement, partly of the fact that Communists 
still operated largely within the Labour Party or at least with its local 
support, Not until the 1930’s did the cp become, in spite of its modest 
but growing membership, its electoral weakness and the systematic 
hostility of the Labour leadership, the effective national left. 


Thirdly, what was the base of Communist support? Why did it fail, 
again before the 1930's, to attract any significant body of support 
among intellectuals, and rapidly shed most of the relatively few it 
attracted (mostly from the ex-Fabian and Guild Socialist left)? What 
was the nature of its unusually strong influence—though not neces- 
sarily membership—in Scotland and Wales? What happened in the 
1930s to turn the party into what it had not previously been, a body of 
factory militants ? 


And, of course, there are all the questions which will inevitably be 
asked about the rightness or wrongness of the party’s changing line, 
and more fundamentally, of this particular type of organization in the 
context of inter-war and post-1945 Britain. 


James Klugmann has not seriously tackled any of them, This ex- 
tremely able and lucid man is clearly capable of writing a satisfactory 





2L. J. Macfarlane: The British Communist Party: Its Orxgin and Develepucent stil 1929. 
Macgibbon and Kee, 1966, 638. 
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history of the Communist Party, and where he feels unconstrained, he 
does so, Thus he provides the best and clearest account of the forma- 
tion of the party at present available, Unforturiately he is paralysed by 
the impossibility of being both a good historian and a loyal functionary. 
The only way yet discovered to write a public ‘official’ history of any. 
organization is to hand the material over to one or more professional 
historians who are sufficiently in sympathy not to do a hatchet job, 
sufficiently uninvolved not to mind opening cupboards for fear of 
possible skeletons, and who can, if the worst come to the worst, be 
officially disavowed, That is, essentially, what the British government 
did with the official history of the Second World War, and the result 
has been that Webster and Frankland were able to produce a history of 
the air war which destroys many familiar myths and treads on many 
service and political toes, but is both scholarly and useful—not least to 
anyone who wishes to judge or plan strategy. The Italian cp is the only 
one which has so far chosen this sensible, but to most politicians 
almost unthinkable, course, Paolo Spriano has therefore been able to 
write a debatable, but serious and scholarly work.? James Klugmann 
has been able to do neither, He has merely used his considerable gifts to, 
avoid writing a'disreputable one, 


In doing so he has, I am afraid, wasted much of his time. What, after 

all, is the use of speading ten years on the sources—including those in 

Moscow—when the esfy precise references to contemporary un- 

published cp sources—give or take one or two—appear to number 

seven and the os references even to printed Communist International 

sources (including Inprecorr) number less than a dozen in a volume of 
370 pages. The rest are substantially references to the published re- 

ports, pamphlets and especially periodicals of the cp in this period. In 

1921-2 the Presidium of the Comintern discussed Britain 13 times— 

more often than any country other than the French, Italian, Hungarian 

and German parties, One would not have known it from Klugmann’s- 
book, whose index lacks all reference to Zinoviev (except in connectior 
with the forged letter bearing his name), Borodin, Petrovsky-Bennet, 

or, for that matter, so purely British a field of party activity as the 

Labour Research Department. 


‘An adequate history of the cp cannot be written by systematically 
avoiding or fudging genuinely controversial issues and matter likely to 
be regarded as indiscreet or bad public relations within the organiza- 
tion. It cannot even be offset by describing and documenting, more 
fully than ever before, the activities of the militants. It is interesting to 
have 160 or so pages on the party’s work from 1920 to 1923, but the 
basic fact about this period is that recorded in Zinoview’s Report to the 
4th World Congress at the end of 1922, namely that ‘In no other 
country, perhaps, does the Communist movement make such slow 
progress’, and this fact is not really faced. Even the popular con- 
temporary explanation that this was due to mass unemployment iş no p 
seriously discussed. In brief, Klugmann has done some justice to th 
devoted and often forgotten militants who served the British working 





3 Paolo Spriano: Storia del Partito Commimista Italiane vol. 1, Da Bordiga a Gramsci. 
- Eloandi, 1967, 4000 lire. 
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class as best they knew how. He has written a textbook for their suc- 
cessors in party schools, with all the clarity and ability which have 
made his high reputation as a teacher in such courses. He has pro- 
vided a fair amount of new information, some of which will only be 
recognized by the very expert at deciphering careful formulations, and 
. little of which—on important matters—is documented. 


But he has neither written a satisfactory history of the cp nor of the 
role of the cp in British politics. And if he applies the same methods to 
volume 2, where the ‘controversial issues’ become less easily avoid- 
able, he will produce an even more disappointing book. 





Feed Halliday Rethinking 
the Middle East 


For Marxists, using a theory that began as an analysis of capitalist 
society, precapitalist and colonial societies have presented a dual, 
dialectically interrelated problematic: problems of the theoretical 
analysis of such societies, and problems of revolutionary strategy in the 
colonial societies—where Marxists have too often been guided by 
globalized schemes rather than applied genuinely Marxist criteria to 
differentiated social systems. 


The works of Marx on precapitalist societies are on a level of con- 
siderable generality, and are concerned above all with the historical 
preconditions for the emergence of capitalism, and with the periodicity 
of history from tribalism to the modern age. In this sense, they are not 
so helpful for analysing societies that have failed to develop capitalism 
but have existed in a world where capitalism has developed and are 
therefore exposed to destructive forces unknown to precapitalist 

1 Mames scattered writings on colonial societies, particularly 
his writings on India, assume that capitalism will simultaneously 
destroy oriental society and create capitalism instead.? Faced with the 
short history of the British impact on India, he failed to see that capital- 
ism simultaneously destroys existing social structures and prevents 
these societies from developing along the capitalist path. When con- 
sidering the British impact on Ireland, which had continued over eight 
centuries, Engels was able to see what is now the basis of any analysis 
of the third world—that the impact of imperialism is essentially 
destructive and leads to a process of economic involution and social 
disruption.’ 


Nevertheless, a Marxist theory of the societies of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America is not only a possibility but a necessity for the national 
liberation movement, and for combatting imperialist social science as 


1 Pre-Capitalist Formations, introduced by Eric Hobsbawm. Lawrence and Wishart, 
1964. 

2 See particularly his articles “The British Rule in India’ and “The Future Results of 
the British Rule in India’. For a discussion of Marx on India, see V. G. Kiernan, 
‘Marx and India’, in Socsatist Register 1967. t 

3 See Marx and Engels, Os ColeniaHiow, p.334. - 





propagated in the universities of Britain and America.t These two 
recent works, by Maxime Rodinson and Anouar Abdel-Malek,5 are 
important contributions to a Marxist analysis of the Middle East, an 
area where the national liberation movement is in considerable con- 
fusion as to the nature of the societies it is confronting. x 
The central historical problem that is posed in analysing the Middle 
East is the failure of Muslim society to resist western capitalism and the 
effects of this failure on subsequent history. This failure began with the 
Ottoman expulsion from Hungary in 1687, and from that time on the 

i ive impact of Europe spread throughout Muslim society. 
Military defeat was followed by an economic invasion and the ‘in- 
dustrial infanticide’ that was the global effect of capitalist expansion. 
Local handicrafts were destroyed; production was geared to the 
European market; the result was political, social and cultural under- 
development. 


In the Middle East, this enabled the West to occupy strategic areas, 
unload an unassimilable Jewish minority onto Palestine, and pillage the 
oil resources of the region. This involution has prevented Arab, 
Persian or Turkish societies from combatting the destructive impact of 
imperialism, and from being able to use existing resources to deal with 
the problems they face. The result is the induced confusion of Middle 
Eastern politics today—Palestine, military-terrorist régimes, rural 
overpopulation, Islamic fanaticism, hysteria, sheikhly reaction, Arab 
on. 


From the 17th, but particularly from the 19th, century onwards Middle 
Eastern societies were unable to resist European capitalism with an 
indigenous capitalism or with an alternative form of state capitalism. 
The classic answer to this weakness of Middle Eastern society is that of 
vulgar Weberianism: the Middle East was prevented by Islam from 
developing capitalism. This mechanistic belief in the autonomous forde 
of Islam is today also found in the theory that Islam is a bastion against 
communism, one of the more absurd tenets of neocolonial orientalism. 


The purpose of Maxime Rodinson’s work is to show with a vast range 
of erudition and acquaintance with Muslim civilization over 14 
centuries that Islam, far from impeding a native capitalism, was in no 
way responsible for the failure of the Middle East to provide a counter- 
vailing Muslim capitalism to that of Europe. His central analysis is 
divided into a study of Muslim theory and its relation to capitalism; 





* The vast output of political science literature concerned with the third world, 
usually located under the rubric ‘comparative politics’, has contributed greatly to 
fostering the myths of imperialism: the theories of ‘modernization’, where 

is defined in terms of a an ideal United States, have served to mask both the historic 


advocated a ‘historical, holistic and structoral spproach’: “The Development of 
Underdevelopment’, Meathly Reriew, September 1966. 

5 Islam et Cajstalisme, Maxime Rodinson, Editions du Seuil, 1966. Hey: Militer 
Sectety, Anovar Abdel-Malek, Random House, 1968. s 
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and a study of Muslim practice and the presence in Muslim society of a 
flourishing capitalist sector. 


On the theoretical level, the doctrinal proscriptions of the Koran did not 
exclude commercial activity. There are in the Koran, and in the sub- 
sequent hadith (sayings attributed to Mohammad but mostly apocry- 
phal), injunctions to charity for those who are rich: the duty of zakat, 
alms, is one of the five duties of every Muslim. Certain kinds of profit, 
riba, were condemned, but neither in theory nor practice did Islam ex- 
clude commercial activity. The Middle East in the 11th to 14th 
centuries had a flourishing commercial and financial apparatus that 
surpassed that of Europe. Artisans engaged in productive activity were 
able to hire proletarians to work in their workshops; during the rise of 
the commercial bourgeoisie under the early Abbasids (after 750), 
many hadith were attributed to Mohammad in which commercial 
activity was explicitly praised and encouraged—for example ‘Mer- 
chants are the messengers of this world and trustees of God upon earth’. 
At this period Islam, far from impeding capitalism, served to articulate 
the values of a nascent capitalist class. 


The existence of a capitalist sector within a non-capitalist socio- 
economic formation was understood by Marx and Engels in analyses of 
ancient Rome and of mediaeval Europe; indeed the existence of such a 
sector, with free investment capital, was a precondition for the emer- 
gence of capitalism. This sector existed in mediaeval Islam, but it 
failed to produce a capitalist social formation as it developed in Europe. 
Two questions are posed by this: first the nature of the socio-economic 
formation in mediaeval Islam, in particular the relation of mediaeval 
Islamic society to Marx’s theory of oriental despotism; secondly, the 
failure of this capitalist sector to develop, as happened in Europe. 


Rodinson’s position on this first topic rests on a distinction between a 
mode of production and a socio-economic formation, so that a mode of 
production may not necessarily determine the socio-economic forma- 

tion within which it is inserted.° Marx distinguished oriental despotism 
and feudalism as two alternative socio-economic formations; Lenin, 
Stalin and the world communist movement tended to postulate a 
universal feudalism as the stage of development characterizing those 
societies that had not reached capitalism. Rodinson’s distinction of 
mode and formation is an attempt to escape from both these formula- 
tions, since he argues that in the mediaeval Islam there were a whole 
series of modes of production: slavery, autonomous village com- 
munities on the model of Marx’s oriental despotism, large landowners 
with serfs on the model of Feudal Europe—all existed at various 
periods. Rodinson argues: “The economic system on which the Muslim 
society of the Middle Ages rested varied with time and place. One can say 
that it consisted in the co-ordination of different modes of production’. 
If this analysis is correct, there was no one socio-economic formation in 
the Muslim societies, The mixture of different modes of production 
meant that no one mode dominated and became the constitutive mode, 


$ Islam of Capitalism, pp. 73-83. See also his review of Pre-Capetatist Formations in 
NLR 35. 


Under capitalism and European feudalism one mode became the con- 
stitutive mode with a corresponding formation. The variety of the 
Middle East prevented any such analogous relation between mode and 
formation. ~ 


The question of the collapse of this capitalism is not discussed by” 
Rodinson in any detail; he suggests a few possible causes—density of 
population, centralized States, invasions from Central Asia—but the 

contribution his book makes to the central historical issue is above all 

that of eliminating the vulgar Weberian analysis based on the tenets and 

imagined practices of Islam and of providing an analysis of Islam based 

on an economic and historical understanding of Muslim society. 


The role of Islam in subsequent Arab politics has been extremely 
important, and cannot be discussed here. One can, however, show that 
the fate of capitalism in Egypt was conditioned by matertal factors, 
and that the form taken by Islam, whether popular or intellectual, was a 
result of these material forces. The experience of Japan showed that it 
was possible for a non-European country to industrialize, provided 
certain prior conditions were satisfied. Chief among these was thé, 
changeover to a capitalist agriculture, the transfer of the rural surplus 
into industrial investment, a centralized State, and the political power to 
keep out foreign competitors. In Egypt these conditions were satisfied 
under the rule of Mohammad Ali (1803-48). The achievements of 
Mohammad Ali could have led to the industrialization of Egypt: he 
seized all land, massacred the landowning Mameluke class, began the 
commercial production of cotton for export, controlled the sale of 
cotton, and instituted an industrial sector. The preconditions for 
independent political and economic existence were created; but sub- 
sequent opening of Egypt to free trade, the transfer of land to a land- 
owning class and the influx of foreign finance turned Egypt by 1882 
into a semi-colony which the British were able to occupy at will. 7 
Anouar Abdel-Malek’s book is an attempt to examine the kinei 
régime, and its relation to Egypt’s past.” The English edition which has 
now appeared is a revised edition of the French edition of 196z— 
though certain invalid predictions have not been removed, and he 
has tended to add bits onto the end of his narrative rather than inte- 
grate new material into the text. His narrative is extremely well docu- 
mented and he draws on much material unavailable to the western 
reader. But the central virtue of his book is that it represents the cul- 
mination of over twenty-five years of Marxist theoretical development 
in Egypt, by Egyptians analysing their own society. As Rodinson 
wrote when reviewing the first edition of this work, it represents ‘at 
once the fulfilment and the transcending’ of the native Egyptian Marx- 
ism of the post-war period.’ 


Both the benefits and the faults of this Marxism can be seen in Abdel- 
Malek’s work. For those who have seen in Nasserism an alterrtative. 
form of economic transformation to that of communism, but one which 
ieee ate 


in Secialst Register 1964, and “Crisis in Naseer’s Egypt’ NLR 
t L'Egypte Nasserlenne au miroir manuste’, Lar Tepe Meli, April 1963. 
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is at the same time based on an anti-imperialist foreign policy, a Marxist 
political and economic analysis can only show the falsity of any such 
hopes. Between Suez and the collapse of the Syrian-Egyptian union in, 
1961, vatious observers put their hopes on Nasser. American sociol- 
ogists and political scientists saw in the military the ‘new men’, the 
modern equivalent of the heroic European entrepreneurs, who 
would ‘modernise’ their country. In Latin America, various idealist 
hopes were placed on the efficacy of sasseriswo.? The defeat of June 
1967 and the subsequent revelations about corruption and inefficiency 
have shown to the outside world what Egyptians already knew: that 
in spite of the anti-imperialist stand of its leadership, the obvious 
sincerity and honesty of Nasser himself, and certain spectacular 
economic achievements such as the Aswan Dam, the present régime 
has been totally unable to meet the basic economic problems of Egypt 
or to carry out the political prerequisites for social transformation. 


The coup of July 1952 was carried out by a tiny group of conspirators. 
Without a social base at first, it gradually expanded and fused itself with 
the former rich: the landowners had to give up some of their land, and 
it was redistributed among rich peasants, civil servants and army 
officers. By 1963 80 per cent of Egyptian industry was State-owned, 
but the result of this was the emergence of a new salariat parasitic on the 
nationalized industry. The analyses of Abdel-Malek concerning the 
new class in Egypt, and its essentially parasitic role, have been con- 
firmed by other authors, notably by Hassan Riad and Hossam-Issa.’° 
The crisis of the rural areas, where the mass of landless peasantry has 
been increasing and getting poorer since 1914, had not been solved by 
the land reform, which merely redistributed the land among a wider 
ruling class. 

Abdel-Malek’s account of the emergence of this new class, and 
Nasser’s changing relations with the bourgeoisie and the landowning 
class, is excellent. But certain of his political judgements derive from a 
misleading analysis of the past and future of the Egyptian left. His 
account of the years before the coup, 1945-52, present a situation in 
which the left was near to seizing power through its relation to the 
unions and through its attempts at a transformation of the anti- 
British guerrillas into peasant revolutionaries; the burning of Cairo in 
January 1952 served as an excuse for imperialism and the rich to arrest 
the left, and the result was that ‘... the Egyptian people lost its revolu- 
tion’. The optimism which this analysis suggests does not accurately 
describe a situation where a powerful ruling class, backed by the 
British, was faced by a left thet consisted mainly of intellectuals and 
which had itself to contend with the organized masses of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 


The optimistic analysis is sustained up to the present; Abdel-Malek 
considers that the military régime has now created the preconditions 
for a socialist development by abolishing the previous power-structure. 








9See José Nun, “The Middle Class Military Coup’, In Claudio Velis (ed.) The 
Politics of Conformity is Latin America. 

10 Hasson Riad, L’. Nacssermane, Paris 1964; and Hossam Issa, “Les Nouveaux 
Nantis’, Déwocratts Noxselis, February 1968. 

u Egyp: Military Society, p. 37. 
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There is, he says, ‘an objectively valid point of departure for a future 
development in the direction of socialism’. A scientific analysis of 
Egyptian society, of the kind he himself has carried out, will demon- 
strate that a new ruling class has emerged. Lacking cither a socialist 
ideology, or an effective socialist party, the régime is unable to trans- 
form itself from within; Nasser’s periodic attempts to attack cofrup- 
tion, or to institute discussion and political participation, have no 
meaning in the face of an entrenched state bourgeoisie, which is 
in control of land, industry and the army. The rural masses, who have 
suffered the effects of over 100 years of colonialism and cumulative 
exploitation, play no political role. 80 per cent of them are now landless. 
Similarly, the urban working class, a relatively priveleged group 
in relation to rural workers, are excluded from political decisions. 
Those at Helouan who did protest after the June defeat, and pointed 
quite correctly to the responsibility of the ruling class, have not been 
able to develop their protest into a permanent form of political organi- 
zation. 


The only possibility for Egypt lies in a political movement agaiast the 
existing régime. Without the elimination of the state bourgeoisie as ù 
political force there will be no solution to Egypt’s rural crisis, and no 
political change that will enable Egypt to achieve a level of efficiency 
adequate to military activities against Israel or to social transformation. 
The rural masses have a long tradition of insurgency but the dense 
population makes a successful rural movement unlikely. The intel- 
lectuals have been either driven into exile or have conceded to repres- 
sion and been organically integrated into the military State, The workers 
and the great mass of urban un- and semi-employed have acted up to 
now in a sporadic manner, often expressing their hostility to imperialism 
and the government in the form of Islamic traditionalism, Islam which 
in its first centuries reflected an expanding and successful society has 
become the reflection of a society in decline, under constant attack from 
the West and unable to cope with the threats presented to it. As thè 
ideology of a despairing and exploited urban mass, it now represents a 
serious obstacle to the spread of socialism among the Muslim masses, 
while it is itself totally incapable of providing the theoretical guidance 
to a movement that could resolve the contradictions of modern Arab 
societies. 


1 Ihid., p. 371. 
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The history of the Greek Left is a stark one. After leading the resistance to 
the Nazis during the occupation, it seemed poised in 1944 to take power; 
in fact, abandoned by Stalin at Yalta, it saw the collaborationist ruling 
class fe-established in power by the force of British and later American 
arms. Defeated in the civil war of 1946-49, it was virtually silenced for 
almost twenty years. Then, after it had re-emerged with a mushrooming 
popular base in the sixties, once again military intervention saved Greece 
‘fot capitalism and Nato—this time in the shape of the 1968 putsch. This 
issue of NLR opens with Constantine Tsoucalas’ study of Greece since 
the War. The author analyses the class basis of successive Greek régimes, 
the mistakes and weaknesses of the Left, and the co-ordinates of the 
situation today under the Junta. j 


Of the major contemporary European schools of Marxism, the Italian is 
the least known in the English-speaking countries. Georg Lukács, the 
Frankfurt School,and Jean-Paul Sartre are by now relatively well-served by 
translations. Louis Althusser’s work is beginning to be known, and his 
most important books are due to be published shortly. Galvano della Volpe 
and Lucio Colletti, on the other hand, are as yet unpublished in English. 
As a first introduction to what is an important body of theoretical work, we 
“are including in this issue a trenchant comment by Colletti on the con- 
temporary relevance of ‘State and Revolution’. 


Clearly the debate over the significance of Trotsky’s theoretical contribu- 


T 
F 
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tion to Marxism cannot be ‘resolved’ on a purely theoretical level—involv- 
ing as dt does practical political options whose correctness or otherwise 
will be determined by history. However, Nicolas Krass6’s article on 
“Irotsky’s Marxism’ in NLR 44 not only represented the first attempt for a. 
very long time by a Marxist to discuss Trotsky dispassionately—it also 
provoked a quite unprecedented discussion, in the pages of the Review 
and elsewhere, in which Trotskyists and Communists have debated 
the significance of Trotsky seriously for the first time for perhaps forty 
years. The second reply by Ernest Mandel, published in this number of 
NLR, naturally does not close this debate. We are investigating the pos- 
sibility of turning the whole discussion into a book, which would have the 
added advantage of allowing the inclusion of some of the contributions 
for which we have been unable to find space in these pages. 
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Constantine Tsoucalas 


Class Struggle and Dictatorship in Greece. 


The tesistance to the Germans during the Second World War brought into 
existence a popular movement without precedent in modern Greek history: the 
defeat of the Left forces in 1945, and above all the civil war of 1946-49, not only 
checked that development, but also disoriented and destructured Greek political 
life for several years. The ravages of the civil war, the hundreds of thousands of — 
dead and the disastrous economic situation allowed the organs of ideological ' 
manipulation which were at the disposal of the Right to carve a deep ideological 
and political rift between on the one hand the peasantry and the petit-bourgeoisie 
and on the other the decapitated remnants of the left forces—recruited mainly 
from the numerically weak working class. The party-political allegiances of the 
overwhelming majority of the people followed pre-war patterns, and the parties 
‘once again took on the character of personal fiefs. The deep social contradictions, 
which grew as the country developed economically and socially, did not find | 
expression at the political level, and the discredited and isolated Left was wholly 
cut off from the great mass of the population. This political structure, which . 


allowed the Right to keep power without difficulty,-was only very 
superficially modified by the first major political regroupment of the 
Right in 1951, under Marshal Papagos. The ‘Hellenic League’ (Pap- 
agos party) further strengthened the Right when it installed a political 


system—something that the country had previously been without; by - 


this means it ensured for itself a big majority of the electorate, a 
majority which it bequeathed to ure, the party led by Karamanlis who 
emerged after Papagos’ death as the new leader of the Right. Assisted 
by the electoral system and by fraud, the ERE won handsome 
majorities at four consecutive general elections (1952 82 per cent of the 
seats; 1956 56 per cent; 1958 59 percent; 1961 63 per cent). 


It seemed that nothing could break what was in effect the electoral 
alliance between monopoly capital, backed by American imperialism, 
the overwhelming majority of the oppressed peasantry, and a sizeable 
section of the middle classes. The fragmentation of all other political 
forces prevented any challenge to the Right’s effective monopoly of 
political power. 


The far left, socially and politically isolated, proved incapable of ` 


taking advantage of this fragmentation of the forces of the Centre to 
enlarge its own base. The Communist Party was outlawed, but the 
various attempts to re-group the remnants of the party’s cadres with 
whatever non-communist popular political forces existed all came up 
against the same fact: the apparatuses of the political organizations of 
the Left, and particularly those of Epa (which was set up in 1951 asa 
party with permanent structures), were still in the hands of a political 
committee in exile. Moreover, the latter became increasingly incapable 
of grasping the political and social realities of Greece. If one adds to 
this the fact that the Greek working class, properly speaking, has never 
made up more than 10 per cent of the population, with the majority of 
workers in small firms employing fewer than 10 workers apiece, it is 
not hard to explain the fact that the Right should so easily have been 
able to exploit the psychological repercussions of the collapse of the 
popular forces during the civil war, and to isolate the Left from the 
body politic of the ‘nation’. With the exception of the 1958 elections,} 
in which EDA won 52 per cent of the votes, the Left’s electoral base has 
fluctuated between 10 and 15 per cent—made up of working-class 
voters, certain middle-class strata and intellectuals. 


The Role of the Centre Union 


However, it is precisely this political monopoly on the level of party 
representation which contributed fundamentally to changing the situa- 


1 The big jacrease in the far left’s electoral base in the 1958 elections is not to be 
explained by any mdicalbmtion of the class consciousness of the middle clesees. The 
1958 vote was the result of the absence of any proper, structured 


party representation 
—given the fragmentation of the Centre’s political personnel. This is shown by the. 


fact that, zs soon as the Centre Union was formed, the far left’s electorate fell; and 
this happened despite the fact that social contradictions hed meanwhile become 
objectively aggravated, and despite the fact that the Centre Union was by no means— 
as we shall see—orlented towards structural reform, and merely represented a purely 
bourgeois alternative to the ruling far right. 
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tion. The creation of the Centre Union in 1961 constitutes an important 
turning-point in Greek politics. The re-grouping of the Centre’s 
political personnel, whose path to power was blocked precisely by its 
fragmentation in small, impotent parties, was far from representing a 
political restructuration of the oppressed classes against big capital. 
At that moment, it only represented an attempt on the part of the 
political personne! of the bourgeoisie, not included in the ERE, to win 
power by broadening the basis of its representativity, Almost every im- 
portant political personality (apart from those of the far left) rallied 
to the new party, so that it presented itself as the first possible political 
alternative to the party which had been in power for almost 10 years. 


This political alternative came at a propitious moment. Greece in 1961 
was no longer what it had been immediately after the War, on account of 
the profound social transformations which had taken place in the mean- 
time. Although Greece still remains essentially an agricultural country 
(50 per cent of the active population work on the land), nevertheless 
urbanization has been proceeding rapidly. The conglomeration of 
Athens has almost doubled, rising to 2,000,000 (almost a quarter of the 
population of Greece). Although the working class properly speaking 
has not grown fundamentally, the ‘parasitic’? middle classes have 
swollen out of all recognition. The social contradictions intensified, 
and the urban or semi-urban strata showed their discontent with 
increasing vehemence. These unsatisfied masses consequently rallied 
behind the Centre Union and, to the extent to which the traces 
of the civil war had begun to disappear, this party—which anyway 
presented itself as the heir of the old Venizelist liberal party—progres- 
sively took up positions which were clearly differentiated from those 
of the ruling party, above all in respect to the establishment of a 
democratic power structure. 


It was only after the rigged elections of 1961 that the political struggle 
took on a more socially oriented character. The increasing pressure of 
the popular masses drove the leader of the party, George Papandreou, 
to embrace certain demands of the oppressed classes. Henceforward, 
the political struggle was to take on far more clearly the character of a 
class struggle. The petit-boutgeoisie, liberal elements of the bourgeoisie, 
and a certain section of the working class, found in the Centre Union a 
‘representative’ capable of unfreezing, liberating their class interests, 
in other words of catalyzing the social contradictions. The principal 
contradiction still remained, however, on the political level. The 
challenge to the régime was still predominantly characterized by slogans 
concerning the corruption, incapacity and irrationality of the ERE’s 
rule, and concerning police repression and the lack of democratic 
tights. The class character of the struggle was only revealed through 
the posing of specific demands by certain strata: the economic and 
social structure was in no way contested. The party was dominated by 
individuals from the upper bourgeoisie, and popular pressure was 
channelled into marginal demands. This explains the fact that at that 
time a large sector of big capital and of the upper bourgeoisie were 
able to envisage the accession to power of a Centre government without 
the least anxiety. Liberal parties (social-democratic ones included) have 
always, in Greece as elsewhere, acted as safety-valves; the Centre Union 
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party, dominated as it was by conservative elements and having given 
‘proof’ of its anti-communism, could not have caused big capital the 
smallest fear. 


The intensification of the political struggle led to an increasingly 
marked polarization of social forces, and finally induced King Paul to 
precipitate the fall of the right-wing Karamanlis government, and to 
dissolve parliament. A ‘technical’ solution to the crisis which until 1963 
had constituted the dominant aspect of the political contradiction 
would have allowed the bourgeoisie (in no way challenged by the 
Centre Union) to reorganize and to retarn to power after an interval of 
rule by the Centre—which they could expect would break up under the 
pressure of its internal contradictions, Since the principal struggle still 
took place at the level of political power, the right-wing forces were 
confident that the structural instability of the Centre, leading to political 
instability, would suffice to provoke a re-orientation of the electorate 
towards a reorganized Right: the latter would then represent the 
political ‘stability’ which had kept it in power for eleven years. 


The New Class Alliance 


However, the period between the elections of 1963 and 1964 was a 
decisive turning-point for the balance of social forces in Greece. For 
the first time since the war, a pohtical re-orisatation of the peasantry took 
place. The peasantry, until 1963 the unconditional ally of the bourgeoisie, 
once freed from police repression underwent a dramatic advance in 
consciousness. . 


Apart from the period of the German occupation, this was the first time 
that the Greek peasantry became aware of its class interests in the 
political struggle. The absence of large estates, and the organization of 
agricultural production on the basis of the small, parcellized holdings - 
distributed by the liberal governments of the twenties, had prevented 
the creation of large-scale peasant movements—a fact to which the lack 
of agrarian parties at a national level bears witness. Peasant demands 
were concentrated in another sphere—being expressed notably in 
terms of state agricultural policies and of the role played by the 
middle-men who exploit the small producers. But since any under- 
standing of the mechanisms of the system of exploitation required a 
higher degree of political sophistication than was manifested by such - 
demands, the Greek peasantry, prior to the abolition of the mecha- 
nisms of ideological manipulation, had been unable to attain any clear 
perception of its class interests. 


The resulting class alliance which began to emerge between ever- 
increasing sectors of the peasantry, the radical petit-bourgeoisie and 
the working class was a new phenomenon. The electoral triumph of 
the Centre Union in 1964 derived precisely from the political re- . 
orientation of the peasantry. Moreover, the consequences of this a 
political aliance between the oppressed strata of the population 
proved to be of fundamental importance. 


1. The principal contradiction was transferred from the political level 
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to the level of social struggle. The day after its triumph, the Centre 
Union found itself swamped by the demands of its supporters. When 
the Centre government showed itself unable to resolve the deep social 
conflicts without touching the privileges of the upper bourgeoisie, 
popular pressure—whose increased strength had been made possible 
by the intensification of the political struggle—treached the social level. 
Structural reforms, the only response to the problems of Greece, 
called for both by the far left and by the left wing of the Centre, were 
demanded by ever wider sectors of the population. 


2. The Centre Union was obliged, under pressure from its base, to 
tadicalize. Though still dominated by conservative elements, it yielded 
to a certain extent to the demands of its emergent left wing and in- 
cluded in its programme certain points involving structural reforms. 
However, it should be stressed that the inadequacy and limited charac- 
ter of the reforms envisaged were the signs of an attempt to reconcile a 
struggle of class interests, which appeared irreconcilable, precisely as 
the popular classes were becoming aware of them. 


3. The third consequence of the new, embryonic class alliance, the 
most important in view of the present situation, consisted in the reac- 
tion of the big bourgeoisie linked to the monopolies: it quickly realized 
the dangers for its own interests which derived from this potential 
radicalization of the Centre Union. It became increasingly aware of the 
fact that the alliance which had provoked this radicalization had not 
been possible before the Centre Union came to power; police repres- 
sion in the countryside, and the régime of concealed repression wielded 
by the Right, had constituted integral elements of the social balance 
which assured its power. Hence the survival of a Centre government 
was seen as disastrous, not only on account of the radicalization adum- 
brated in the Centre Union’s programme, but above all because of the 
reversal of the balance of social forces: in so far as the ‘liberation’ of 
the countryside appeared definitive, this held out the risk of walsashing 
an irreversible process of peasant radicalization, which might threaten its 
interests. 


From Royal Coup to Military Putsch 


The first attempt to ward off this danger was the royal coup of July 
1965, by means of which the king overthrew the Centre government, 
taking advantage of the party’s internal contradictions. However, the 
results of this coup showed that the big bourgeoisie had not ap- 
preciated the strength of the popular movement: indeed, it was pre- 
cisely this popular movement which led to the failure of the king’s 
manoeuvre. The split in the Centre Union, engineered from ‘above’, 
was not followed by any disintegration of its popular base. On the 
contrary, by the very fact that the party was ‘purged’ of almost all its 
upper bourgeois elements, openly linked to the interests of big capital, 
the coalition of the popular classes became all the more conscious of the 
inexorable character of the fundamental class contradiction. ‘The left 
wing of the party, under the leadership of Andreas Papandreou, there- 
after constituted the political expression of the alliance of the 

classes against the big bourgeois ‘Establishment’. The Centre Union, 
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after it lost power, discovered a more coherent ideological organiza- 
tion, founded on a conscious and enlarged popular base. The funda- 
mental reorganization of party representativity, which, for the first 
time since the German occupation, took place in accordance with the 
clear criteria of a well-defined class consciousness, bore witness to this 
decisive turning-point. Paradoxically, the party of the far left too was 
overtaken by the popular movement. Although xpa made an important 
contribution to the popular mobilization following the royal coup, -it 
proved incapable of turning this to its own advantage. Its permanent 
internal contradiction, which derived from its lack of autonomy 
vis-a-vis the exiled Greek Communist Party, was revealed in the ex- 
treme prudence and moderation of its political and social programme— 
a programme which only very timidly took account of the immense 
need of the base for structural reforms. This moderation was linked 
with a pronounced intransigence on the level of formal political de- 
mands. Ironically, it was during the period in which the mass of the 
population had not yet discovered how to transfer their struggle onto 
the plane of social struggle that Epa constituted the timid and prudent 


vanguard of the specific demands of the oppressed classes—in a period . 


during which the Centre Union was still an essentially conservative 
force. But, from the time that the profound modification in the op- 
pressed classes took place, EDA to an increasing extent found itself over- 
taken on the level of its programme of social reforms by the radicaliza- 
tion of the Centre Union, which corresponded to a generalized new 
consciousness. Thus, as the elections approached, EDA found that it 
was losing ground. However, although the party’s official policy con- 
tinued to insist on a total political struggle against the Centre, which it 
continued to consider as the representative of the national bourgeois 
class, failing to understand the profound modifications which it had 
undergone, at the same time a new tendency began to appear ever more 
openly among the cadres of EDA. These latter entered into increasingly 
close contact with the radical elements of the Centre Union—a fact 
which foreshadowed an internal upheaval within the forces of the Left, 
and an alliance among these various elements involving social as well 
as narrowly political goals. This would have led to a liberation of EDA 
from the catastrophic external tutelage from which it had suffered for 
twenty years, and which in the last analysis only made things easier for 
the Right. 


~~ 


This phenomenon heightened the disarray of big capital and strength- ` 


ened its determination to react, for the politico-electoral balance had 
been broken. If the big bourgeoisie were to rally globally behind the 
Right, the Centre Union, purged of most of its conservative elements, 
in spite of the conservative influence of its leader, would become 
increasingly radicalized. For the first time, the crown, foreign capital, 
the monopolies, the tax system were clearly brought into question— 
if not officially, at least by a growing majority of the party’s cadres. 
Moreover, the inclusion of a considerable number of young left-wing 


radicals in the electoral lists (replacing conservative elements) only fore- ° 


shadowed an even sharper radicalization. It was by now clear that a new 
‘split? engineered from ‘above’ could only lead to results similar to 
those produced by the royal coup of July 1965. The impossibility of 
finding a constitutional ‘solution’ became manifest. What followed is 
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well-known; after a series of parliamentary experiments, the king was 
obliged to dissolve the chamber and to proclaim new elections. No- 
body questioned that these would mean triumph for the Centre Union. 
It seemed unlikely that any electoral fraud or intimidation could 
reverse the process. Meanwhile, the popular coalition had grown 
spectacularly. The Right acted: on April 21st the army took power. 


This brief recapitulation of the social events which led up to the esp 
d'état is necessary to an understanding of the nature of the present 
régime, whose internal contradictions at first sight appear hard to 
explain. 


Nature of the Régime 


On the one hand, although the régime came to power in order to guard 
against the embryonic alliance between the middle and petit-bourgeois 
classes and the working class, it is nevertheless impregnated with a 
petit-bourgeois ideology which is everywhere evident. 


On the other hand, although it represents the exclusive interests of the 
big bourgeoisie linked to the monopolies, it has quarrelled with the 
traditional political representatives of big capital, and has showed a 
surprising autonomy vis-à-vis these. The state and military apparatus 
have been ‘purged’ not only of their liberal elements (who were few in 
number) but also and above all of elements closely linked with the 
traditional right-wing power structure. The monarchy, symbol and 
guarantee of the privileges of big capital, has fallen. No political plat- 
form of the Right has rallied to the régime, and the most important and 
influential press group of the big bourgeoisie has closed its doors. 


To explain these contradictions within the régime, it is necessary to go 
back to its origins. The coxp d'état was conceived, organized and un- 
leashed as a response of the big bourgeoisie and of the political and 
military ‘establishment’ to the political and social impasse in which it 
found itself after its abortive attempts to break or split the swelling 
popular movement which was threatening its privileges. However, it 
must not be forgotten that the royal esp d'état was forestalled (even 
before it was unleashed) by the junta of subaltern officers which took 
power behind the backs of the traditional representatives of the big 
bourgeoisie. Although the petit-bourgeois class origin of the new ` 
leaders (who, unlike the generals at the top of the army, integrated into 
the big bourgeoisie, remain impregnated with the authoritarian nation- 
alism of the petit-bourgeoisie) is not sufficient for an exhaustive analysis 
of the régime, it does at least, as a start, furnish an explanation of the 
‘ideological’ characteristics which it has manifested from the first day of 
its rule. ‘Strong and national’ State, racism (‘Greece—pure and sub- 
lime race’), virulent anti-communism, religious obscurantism, intran- 
sigent moralism, populism, such are the dominant slogans of the 
régime, and they clearly emanate from the frustrated petit-bourgeois 
ideology which characterizes the Greek officer corps. But it is not simply 
the social origin of the great majority of the officer corps which gave 
birth to the ‘ideological’ characteristics of the régime. It is necessary 
also to take into account the specific structure of the Greek officer 
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corps. The Greek army, which served for 20 years as the symbol of 
national unity against communism, was considered as a personal fief of 
the king, and served to discourage any potential assault on the régime. 
Yet, although the army was in theory a group fully in agreement with 
the big bourgeoisie, it did not in practice enjoy any of the privileges 
accorded to the latter. Badly paid, without social prestige, ‘exiled’ for 
long years in the suffocating atmosphere of the Greek provinces, with 
small chance of promotion, the Greek officer corps did not see itself 
accorded in the nation at large the place which its importance justified. 
A very sharp contradiction arose between the subaltern officers, frus- 
trated and embittered, anti-communists to the marrow but also enraged 
by the ‘corruption’ of the class whose interests they were defending, 
and of the top brass of the army who were totally integrated into that 
ruling class. This attitude in the army corresponded to the radicaliza- 
tion of the petit-bourgeoisie which had rallied to the left of the Centre. 
Yet there was a difference, and this was that the army, given its role in 
the suppression of the Left during the war, given its virulent anti- 
communism and its inherent anti-intellectualism, could not envisage 
political alliance with the workers and the leftist intellectuals. The 
growing contradiction between the army and the ruling class thus only 
revealed itself nithis a political alliance whose principal characteristic at 
the level of the army’s consciousness was not the protection of the 
interests of big capital but the protection of the ‘nation’ against com- 
munism. 


From the moment the subaltern officers succeeded in replacing the 
royal clique and seizing power for themselves, it was inevitable that a 
silent struggle would be unleashed by the officers in power against the 
representatives of the former political power. The objectives of the 
régime consequently assumed a contradictory character. On the one 
hand it proceeded to purge the army and political life, removing the 
representatives of the ruling class. The unsuccessful cosp d'etat of 
December 1967 was the latest attempt by the old ‘establishment’ to gain 
political power for itself. The Junta’s most immediate preoccupation 
was to consolidate its basic alliance with the big bourgeoisie and 
imperialist capital, while depriving them of direct political power. By 
presenting itself as the only -possible guarantee of survival for the 
system of privilege, and by instituting a series of economic and 
financial measures which profited indigenous and especially foreign. 
” capital, it tried to reinforce this alliance of interests. Thus the dominant 
contradiction of the Greek social formation remains the contradiction 
between the big bourgeoisie and the coalition of oppressed classes. 


But the alliance between the big bourgeoisie and the régime is still 
conditional. At the moment the régime has not been able to avoid 
creeping economic stagnation, despite the measures taken to attract 
foreign capital and assist the expansion of Greek capital The big 
bourgeoisie is extremely disturbed by the prospect of entry into the 
Common Market, all the more so because previous reorganization of 
the Greek economy had already moved it towards integration with the 
Six. The position of Greek businessmen in the Common Market 
would ultimately depend on the ability of the Greek state to maintain a 
satisfactory rate of growth and a constant increase in demand. It is only 
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this that would allow Greek business to compete internationally 
(which only a minority could do) or combine with foreign monopolies 
under more or less satisfactory conditions. The attitude of foreign 
capital is therefore of decisive importance for the fature development of 
the alliance between the bourgeoisie and the régime. Since the con- 
juncture is not very encouraging, foreign capital shows a great reticence 
with regard to new investment in Greece—which has fallen from $262 
million in 1966 to $180 million in 1967. If we add that for the period 
April-December 1967 industrial production went up by only 1 per 
cent in comparison with April-December 1966 (while his period saw 
an increase of 16 per cent on that of the previous year), the general 
economic stagnation becomes evident—which explains the hesitations 
of foreign capital. 


Search for a Political Base 


The second preoccupation of the régime has been to build up its popu- 
lar base. Although royal interventions had failed completely in their 
attempts to divide the popular movement—which had united the 
peasants, the petit-bourgeoisie and the workers for the first time—the 
political strategy of the present régime has set itself the same objective. 
The nationalist petit-bourgeois ideology which provides the propa- 
ganda of the régime, and above all its dissociation from the old ruling . 
class on the political level (a dissociation which is limited to political 
personnel and masks the fundamental alliance of the colonels with the 
interests of the big bourgeoisie) may achieve what previously has 
seemed impossible. 


It is too early to say whether and to what extent the government has 
been able to dislocate the class alliances which existed before the esp 
d'état. But it seems certain that by dissociating itself from the ‘estab- 
lishment’ the régime has been able to neutralize to some extent the 
effect of the politicization of the class struggle. A few ; 
measures (the cancellation of agricultural debts, the abolition of closed 
professions) have succeeded in confusing the issues. The exposure of 
‘parliamentary scandals’ and the suppression of ‘corruption’ in most of 
the public services have had a certain influence on the middle classes; 
impregnated with the same Puritan moralism as the régime, they are 
now beginning to wonder about its ‘true’ nature—despite the new 
nepotism which has emerged. In addition, because the struggle against 
the régime is mainly focused for the moment on the issue of its dicta- 
torial ‘form’, it is possible that the genuine social alternatives of which 
the great majority of Greeks had become aware may disappear in the 
struggle for the re-establishment of formal democracy and that the 
popular alliance at the base may thus be endangered. For the vast 
majority of the peasantry and also for much of the middle class a 
struggle which is focused primarily on the issue of the dictatorial form 
of power is not a decisive motive for politicization. For the peasants, 
the form of the régime is not of great interest as long as the agricultural 
policy of the State is not economically crushing. Anti-communist 
propaganda and the police system have always been effective in the 
manipulation of peasant opinion. It must not be forgotten that it was 
precisely the abolition of this system of repression that awoke peasant 
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consciousness; but this awakening was too brief for us to hope that it 
produced permanent changes in peasant awareness. It is thus conceiv- 
able that the régime may succeed in plunging the peasantry once again 
into its former political indifference and neutrality. 


At the same time, the ideologically petit-bourgeois character of the 
régime and its lack of solidarity with the old ruling class at the political 
level influence the petit-bourgeoisie towards acceptance and attentisme. 
Although the Centre Union, especially its left wing, was in the previous 
conjuncture the political representation of a petit-bourgeois tendency 
of radical social refusal, it was never able to organize itself as a struc- 
tured mass party. As a result the dissolution of the party, which des- 
troyed all possibility of representation at the level of social and political 
demands, led to an almost total disorganization of the mass of its 
followers. The profound crisis of parliamentarism, the corruption of its 
political leadership, the ideological debility which characterizes all 
Greek political parties except EDA, was obvious long before the colonels’ 
propaganda about it. The movement that rallied to the Centre Union 
occurred js spits of a profound awareness of its corruption and its 
limitations, and the radicalization of the masses which pressured the 
Party to its marked ideological reformulation had only produced a 
conjunctural modification of its social character. It was thus enough for 
the Party to be dissolved for its capacity for political representation to 
evaporate. Today, there is only the person of Andreas Papandreou and 
the very small circle close to him which could serve as a political rally- 
ing point for the mass of Centre Union followers. But because of the 
collapse and discredit of the old party structure, the operational base for 
a reassembly of the 1965—67 alliance has became very narrow. The dis- 
location of class alliances and the disorientation and depoliticization of 
the masses appears to have been successfully achieved. The coercion of 
the police régime, its petit-bourgeois slogans and its lack of political 
solidarity with the ruling class, thus appear to have had some effect in 
dislocating class alliances and disorienting and depoliticizing the masses. 


However, the struggle is far from over. From the moment of the 
massive demonstrations following the funeral of George Papandreou 
in November 1968 (300,000 persons out of the 2,000,000 population of 
Athens), the utterly falsified results of the referendum were completely 
annulled, even on the internal propaganda front. The Greek people 
demonstrated their unconditional opposition to the régime. It is 
obvious that the instruments of ideological manipulation have failed, 
and the one thing which could have assured the régime an adequate 
popular base for autonomous survival—the support of extensive 
sectors of the middle class—has not materialized. Only rapid economic 
growth can give the régime such a base. But as stagnation persists the 
government can only hope to attain in the long run what it has mani- 
festly failed to achieve to date. Dissatisfied by economic development, 
the middle classes seem to have simply fallen into a numbed passivity, 
which could however take more active forms at any moment. It is io- 
disputable that the régime has hitherto been unable to construct a 
proper popular base and that the re-establishment of democracy is 
universally demanded; nevertheless, it is not at all certain if this did 
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happen that the political representation which would arise would be 
able to restore and reinforce the radical class alliance of 1965—66. The 
scattering of centrist forces and the division of the Left seem to have 
created a political vacuum, which has not yet been filled. If the colonels 
have not been able to profit from it, the ‘classical’ Right is well aware 
of the new perspectives opening up. The very fact of the silent op- 
position of the people to the dictatorship increases the dangers of the 
eventual emergence of a new saviour. It is not to be feared that the 
primary objective of the Right—the re-establishment of an advantageous 
balance of forces—could be attained by the back door. 


Is the Colonels’ Régime Fascist ? 


We can now pose the somewhat theoretical question: does the colonels’ 
régime constitute a fascist state? To some extent the problem is one of 
definition. However, an analysis of the specific structures which gave 
birth to the comp d’é#at, and of the degree to which the régime is depen- 
dent on foreign powers, is necessary to capture its ambiguous character 
and its ulterior evolution. 


The fascist régimes which emerged in Europe in the first half of this 
century had certain definite traits. They were the result of a very pro- 
nounced economic crisis which led to a geserakized social crisis. The middle 
classes were precipitated into a grave crisis because of the economic 
collapse: their paramount concern was therefore the restoration of 
political stability which would get the economy going again and thereby 
save them from an impasse. Conversely, the political organizations of 
the working class were unable to transpose the inherent contradictions 
of the capitalist system onto the political plane by rallying the middle 
classes to their leadership. The radical petit-bourgeois movements 
which constituted the historical origins of fascist parties provided big 
capital with its most effective political device to deal both with the 
economic impasse which seriously damaged its interests, and with the 
intensified social contradiction between the bourgeoisie and the 
working class. By making the petit-bourgeoisie the instrament of its 
domination, capital thought it could consolidate its power ad infinitum. 
It should also be noted that fascism was an ixdigenoxs movement, which 
served national capital and took the ideological form of an uncondition- 
al petit-bourgeois nationalism, and the organizational form of an— 
equally petit-bourgeois—hierarchical party. The cult of authority, 
hierarchy, and national (racist) virtues are characteristic of the ideology 
of the petit-bourgeoisie which constituted the class basis of fascist 
régimes. 


The Greek situation, however, is far from presenting these specific 
traits: 


1. Greece was not in an economic crisis. If structural imbalances formed 
a permanent obstacle to fundamental renovation of the Greek economy 
and its independent development, these imbalances were not evident at 
the level of the market. Emigration to West Germany had absorbed 
labour from the working class to the point where the problem of 
unemployment—endemic in Greece until 1965—could be technically 
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presented as ‘solved’. The rate of expansion of the Greek economy was 
very reasonable (8 per cent average from 1962 to 1966) even after the 
political crisis of July 1965. While the absence of any serious planning 
(except during the second Papandreou Cabinet) was driving Greece 
towards economic subjugation to imperialist monopolies abroad, the 
(per capita income was 700 dollars a year in 1966). It was indeed the 
middle classes who above all benefited from this economic expansion. 


2. Greek capital had long ago ceased to play the role of national, 
indigenous capital. While the big bourgeoisie was not entirely confined 
to a colonial and comprador activity, it was nevertheless increasingly 
unable to industrialize the country on its own account. It depended more 
and more on the assistance of foreign capital, with which it sought 
alliances and mergers. Thus, if the attitudes of the Greek bourgeoisie 
are not ‘dictated’ by foreign capital (as is the case in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries), this bourgeoisie is nonetheless conscious of the fact 
that it cannot fulfil the function of an autonomous national capitalism 
and therefore must increasingly depend on foreign aid. This does not 
mean that it is in any way absent from the schema of ‘internal’ social 
and political struggle sketched earlier, but that it is obliged to orient its 
policies tx the Jong run towards the objectives of foreign capital. 


3. The Greek régime lacks the preliminary popular basis which was 
characteristic of European fascist régimes. On the contrary, it was the 
very emergence of an alliance between the petit-bourgeois masses, the 
peasantry and the working class agwiast big capital which unleashtd the 
forces of reaction. 


The Role of U.S. Imperialism 


We can therefore conclude that the Greek régime does not present (at 
least yet) the specific traits of ‘classical’ fascism. On the other hand, we 
cannot merely say that it is a neocolonial régime supported by inter- 
national institutions (cra) whose function is to facilitate the installation 
or preservation of foreign monopolies. A simplistic explanation of this 
sort does not do justice to the complexity of the Greek situation. A 
military dictatorship whose main role is to guarantee foreign mono- 
polistic interests must be founded on a coercive apparatus financed 
and inspired by foreign imperialism, which can then manipulate the 
State apparatus via its agents. This neocolonial pattern differs, it 
should be said in passing, from classical colonialism, by the mere fact 
that formal power is in the hands of nationals of the country concerned. 
But, given that it is foreign interests in their ‘pure’ form which are 
guaranteed, the military and state apparatus has no class basis and 
depends exclusively on foreign imperialism. Such is the situation in 
certain Latin American or South-East Asian countries. The establish- 
ment of a military dictatorship of a neocolonial type thus presupposes 
either an archaic society not yet structured into classes, or a major 
military apparatus of foreign imperialism os the spot to reinforce the 
mechanisms of local coercion, which are by definidon fragile to the 
extent that they represent only foreign capital. 
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The Greek situation cannot be integrated into such a schema. Agents 
of American imperialism did, in fact, play an important role in the pro- 
cess which unleashed the ssp d’stat (a role which is still impossible to 
clarify completely for lack of reliable information). But if this role was a 
necessary condition of the putsch, it was in no way a sufficient condi- 
tion, despite Greek membership of Nato. The military régime is 
essentially a response of the Greek bourgeoisie to the social and 
economic contradictions which were undermining its own interests. 


Conclusion 


Consequently, the Greek cawp d’é/at must be seen as the inauguration of 
an essentially indigenous dictatorship in the sense that it derives principally 
from the ‘internal’ political and social contradictions discussed above 
(contradictions between the big bourgeoisie, whether national force or 
local representative of foreign capital, and the popular masses). 


However, the régime has its own internal contradictions: above all the 
growing contradiction at the level of political power between the cor- 
porate interests of the military dictatorship itself and those of the big 
bourgeoisie, represented by the traditional politicians of the Right, the 
King, and the top echelons of the old army and state apparatus. This 
needs to be studied closely. Despite the royal coup which was launched 
in December 1967, the rivalry betwen the two has until now taken 
only a strictly political expression; the basic economic alliance has re- 
mained intact. Ideological quarrels have developed because of the 
apprehension of a large part of the big bourgeoisie at the ‘cacsarist’ 
tendencies of the colonels, and their pseudo-moralistic, populist and 
petit-bourgeois utterances. But this internal contradiction will only 
lead to a rupture if the fundamental economic alliance of the mono- 
polies with the régime against the popular movement is put in question 
by the inability of the régime to assure the political and economic con- 
ditions for the expansion of big capital. Thus a dual attitude on the 
part of big capital, imitating in this respect foreign imperialism, charac- 
terizes the present situation. The game, in effect, is not over. While big 
capital and the Americans cannot (and do not want to) contemplate 
overthrowing the régime by force, they nevertheless continue to 
exert a certain pressure on it to abandon power in a ‘constitutional’ 
manner, of its own will. This pressure will become more and more 
effective to the extent that the military caste becomes aware of its 
difficulties in restarting the economy. For it is only economic expan- 
sion that would win it a popular base in the petit-bourgeoisie and 
peasantry and thus allow it to annihilate bourgeois pressures for a 
parliamentary transitional régime. 


This internal contradiction of the régime is the source of its antinomies 
with regard to the power system and the State, and has given birth to 
the myth of a division of the junta into a ‘hard’ and a ‘soft’ faction, 
according to the avowed or supposed attitudes of various officers to the 
re-establishment of a parliamentary régime. This contradiction is only 
an expression of the pressure of the ‘classical’ Right, which will become 
increasingly open as long as the régime is unable’to counterbalance it 
with active support from the population. The colonels in power (or at 
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least an increasing number of them) have become aware of their com- 
plete failure to win a stable social foundation for their régime. They 
have thus become increasingly willing to discuss the possibility of 
broadening and demilitarizing the régime. This broadening is, of 
course, only advocated in a form which guarantees the present leaders 
their position of force. But it is none the less a sign of weakness, 
implying a redefinition of the political alliance of the officers with the 
classical Right, which took its distances from the military junta from 
the frst moment of the putsch. 


It is precisely in this that the specificity of the military régime consists. 
It enjoys neither the aid of a foreign military apparatus on the spot, nor 
the unconditional support of the monopolies, least of all any popular 
sympathy: it thus has for a social base only the cohesion of its own 
tanks—expression of narrow corporate interest. However, in spite of 
the fact that the Greek officer corps is only minimally integrated into 
civil society, it is not exempt from the pressures of this society, into 
which the very fact of assuming power has necessarily inserted it. It is 
thusimprobable that the present state of internal instability can lastlong. 
If the régime does not succeed in creating a social base that would 
allow it to build a structured party of its own and thereby force the un- 
conditional support of big capital, it will be obliged—by a combination 
of internal and external pressures—to yield power to the representatives 
of the ‘classical’ Right, whose class interests coincide fundamentally 
with its own, and to return to the role of guardian angel of bourgeois 
society. Such a tendency has become increasingly evident in the man- 
oeuvres of the colonels. By announcing and advocating a constitution, 
referendum and eventual elections, while keeping total power in their 
hands, they maintain a ‘dialogue’ with the traditional Right, which will 
guarantee them, if they do not succeed, a ‘soft landing’ back into their 
previous role, while at the same time allowing them to stretch out the 
‘phases’ of democratization at will in the hope of consolidating them- 
sclves as the established power. But this hope will only be realized if } 
the régime wins a popular base. This might eventually occur, but only, 

it should be repeated, if the régime succeeds more or less rapidly in 
achieving spectacular economic growth, which for the moment seems 
somewhat improbable. The first concern of the colonels has, of course, 
been stabilization of prices, in which they have been undoubtedly 
successful, at the price of economic recession. But in spite of this, if 
there is no economic growth, the middle classes and the peasantry will 
increasingly suffer from the incapacity of the régime. The demagogic 
gestures of its first days in power will lose their impact, unemploy- 
ment will assume disquieting proportions, and the potential popular 
basis for a new Right will finally disappear. 
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Introduction to Colletti 


Lucio Colletti, the Italian philosopher and political theorist, is a pupil 
of the late Galvano Della Volpe, whose interpretation of Marxism 
he has developed and extended in a number of important essays, io 
cluding introductions to the Italian translations of I’ienkovw’s Dialects 
of the Abstract and Concrete in Marx’s Capital and of Lenin’s Phsloso- 
pbical Notebooks (the latter, together with other material, has recently 
appeared as a book: I/ Marxismo e Hege/, Editori Laterza, Bari). In 
the early fifties as a militant in the Italian Communist Party, he 
collaborated in the production of the journal Sose/d until its closure 
by the pct in 1957. More recently he edited the non-party monthly 
La Sinistra from its foundation in late 1966 until it became a weekly at 
the beginning of 1968. Throughout his career he has developed a 
consistent left-wing critique of the policies of the pct and of the 
Soviet camp, as the essay we publish here shows. 


‘The interpretation of Marx initiated by Della Volpe and developed by | 
Colletti is characterized by a marked hostility to modern Hegelian 
interpretations and a stress on the scientific nature of ‘Marxist theory, 
particularly as represented by Capital. Hence the theory has been ex- 
pounded in a series of polemics with the Italian neo-Marxism which 
stems from Gramsci’s Notebooks as well as with the critical theory of 
the Frankfurt School and Marcuse and with the writings of the French 
descendents of Lukács. This combination of anti-Hegelianism and a 
stress on science immediately recalls the work of Louis Althusser in 
France, but despite the fact that their projects are related, there remain 
strong differences between the respective positions of these two schools. 
Whereas for Althusser and his followers the Feuerbach-inflmenced 
early works of Marx are excluded from the Marxist canon, and the 
epistemological break with Marx’s pre-Marxist phase is only com- 
pleted by the time Marx wrote the Grandriss (1857), Della Volpe and 
Colletti take their cue from the critique of Hegelian hypostatization in 
Marx’s early manuscripts, particularly in the as yet untranslated 
Critique of Hagsls Philosophy of the State (1843). Where for Althusser a 
science is distinguished from an ideology in its whole system of 
concepts, for Della Volpe and Colletti a science is distinguished by its 
use of the scientific hypothetico-deductive method. Hence in the last 
few years there have been increasingly sharp clashes between these 
two schools of Marxism. Nevertheless, Althusser has a high regard 
for the work of Della Volpe and Colletti, which is expressed in a long 
discussion of their positions in Lire /s Capita}—though it should be 
pointed out that Althusser is incorrect in assuming that their work 
descends directly from that of Gramsci; in fact, it is in strong reaction 
at least to the post-war epigones of Gramsci. 


A critique of the bourgeois State as a hypostatization is the theme of 
this essay. In it, Colletti’s aim is to rescue Lenin’s State and Resolution 
from the interpretations that have obscured it in the last half century 
by a close reading of the text, its style, its émphases, its innovations. 
Lenin’s familiar words are revitalized, and the increased actuality of 
his book is revealed with relentless urgency. ` 
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Lucio Colletti 


Power and Democracy 
in Socialist Society 


The basic theme of State and Revolution—the one that indelibly inscribes itself 
on the memory, and immediately comes to mind when one thinks of the work— 
is the theme of the revolution as a destructive and violent act. The revolution 
cannot be restricted to the seizure of power, it must also be the destruction of 
the old State. “The point is whether the old State machine shall remain, or be 
destroyed, says Lenin. Sprongen, zerbrechen, destroy, smash: these words capture 
the tone of the text. Lenin’s polemic is not directed against those who do not - 
wish for the seizure of power. The object of his attack is not reformism. On the 
contraty, it is directed against those who wish for the seizure of power but not 
for the destruction of the old State as well. The author he aims-at is Kautsky. 
But not, let it be clear, the Kautsky who was to emerge after 1917 (in Terrorism 
and Communism, for example), but rather the Kautsky of the writings devoted to 
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the struggle against opportunism: the Kautsky who masts revolution; 


+ and yet does sot want the destruction of the old State machine, 


Vy 


V 


At first impression the text seems an implacable but sectarian “basay, 
primitive, steeped in ‘Asiatic fury’ —a kind of hymn to ‘violence for ~ 
violence’s sake’. What seems to emerge from it is a reduction of 
revolution to its most elementary and external features: the capture, 
of the Winter Palace, the Ministry of the Interior in flames, the arrest 
and execution of the political personnel of the old government. It was 
precisely this interpretation that ensured the success of State and 
Revolution throughout the Stalin era, for more than a quarter of a 
century from 1928 to 1953, not only in Russia but in all the Communist 
Parties of the world. The revolution is violence. Kautsky is a social- 
democrat because he does not want violence. It is impossible to be a 
Communist if your aim is not the violent seizure of power. Until 1953, 
any militant in a Communist Party (the Italian Party included) who had 
dared to cast doubts on this necessity of violence would have found 
himself in the same position as anyone today who KETER doubts 


about the ‘peaceful, parliamentary road’. ` 


T shall not be so stupid as to suggest that Lenin was agatest violence. 
He was in favour of a violent insurrection, just as in June 1917 he had 
supported the peaceful development of the revolution. He was for one 
or the other, according to the circumstances. But on one point his 
thought was immutable: in each’and every case, the State machine must 


be destroyed. 


The ways in which the revolution can be achieved are to some extent 
contingent: they depend on 4 constellation of events which it is useless 
to discuss beforehand. Nor does the amount of bloodshed in itself 
indicate the thoroughness of the revolutionary process. The essential 
point of the revolution, the destruction it cannot forgo (and of which, 
violence js not in itself a sufficient guarantee) is rather the destruction o 

the bourgeois State as a power separats from and coxsterposed to the 
masses, E E This is the 
essential point. $ 


According to PR the old State machine must be destroyed because 


- the bourgeois State depends on the ation and alienation of power’ 
from the masses. In capitalist society EOE ar Bent ‘always 


hemmed in by the narrow limits set by capitalist exploitation’. “The 
majority of the population is debarred from participation in public 
and political life.’ All the mechanisms of the bourgeois State are 
restrictions that ‘exclude and squeeze out the poor from politics, from 
active participation in democracy’.? A socialist revolution that main- 
tained this type of State would keep alive tha ssparatios between the 
masses and power, their dependence and subordination. 


Tf the socialization of the means of production means that, emancipating 
itself from the rule of capital, the society becomes its own master and 


1 V., L Lenin: ‘State and Revolution’, Sefected Works in Three Volums, Vol. Ti, p. 395. 
* Ibid., pp. 371-72. 
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brings the Sadie forces wader its own cansciots, iene control, _ 
_the political form in which this economic emancipation can be achieved 
can only be one axed upon the initiative and self-government of the.” 
producers. 


A E I Gud Beer The 


destruction of the bourgeois state machine is not the Ministry of the 
Interior in flames, it is not the barricades. All this may take place, 
but itis not the essential point. What is essential to the revolution 
A the destruction of the diaphragm that separates the working classes 
from power, the emancipation and self-determination of the former, 
the transmission of power directly into the hands of the people. Marx 
said that the Commune had proved that ‘the working-class cannot 
simply lay hold of the ready-made state machinery, and wield it for its 
own purposes’, It cannot: for the aim of the-socialist revolution is 
not ‘to transfer the bureducratic-military machine from one hand to 
another’’ but to transfer power directly into thé hands of the people— 
and that is impossible if this machine is not first smashed. 


These few lines require the most serious reflection: the socialist 
revolution does not consist in transferring ‘from one hand to another’ 
the military-bureaucratic machine; the destruction of the military- 
bureaucratic state machine is, according to Marx, ‘the preliminary 
i condition for every real people’s revolution’, and, comments Lenin, a 
ple’s revolution’ is one in which ‘the mass of the people, its 
majority, the very lowest social groups, crushed by oppression and 
7 exploitation, rise independently and place on the entire course of the , 
revolution the impress of #heir own demands, of their attempts to build 
-in their own way a new society in place of the old society that is 
being destroyed.”* 


The sense of the passage is clear. The destruction of the old: machine 
Æ the destruction of the mits imposed on democracy by the bourgeois 
State. It is the passage from a ‘narrow, restricted’ democracy to full 
democracy. And, adds Lenin, ‘full democracy is sof, qualitatively, 
the same thing as incomplete democracy’. Behind what might seem 
formally a difference in quantity, what is actually at stake is ‘a gigantic 


L replacement of certain institutions by other institutions of a funda- . 


. mentally different order’. 5 


_ The significance of the polemic against Kautsky emerges here too. The 
clash with Kautsky is important because it reveals a dilemma which 
has since become the crux of the whole experience of the workers’ 
movement after Lenin. Kautsky wished for the seizure of power but 

| not the destruction of the State. What is essential, he said, is purely and 

simply to take.possession of the state machine which is already there, 
and to use it-for one’s own ends. Anyone who reflects on the diversity 
of the two formulae will find, behind the innocent verbal difference, a 
V far more substantial and profound divergence. For Lenin, the revolu- 


? Ibid., pp. 330-31. 
* Ibid., pp. 332-33. 
5 Thid., p.335. 
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tion is not only the transfer of power frow ome class to another, it is also 
the passage from ons type of power to another: for him, the two things go 
“together because the working class that seizes power is the working 
class that governs itself. For Kautsky, on the other hand, the seizure of 
Py alas does not mean the construction of a mw power, but simply the- 
promotion to the use of the o/d power of the political personnel who 
represent the working class, but are not themselves the working class. 
For the former, socialism is the self-government of the masses: in 
socialism, says Lenin, ‘the wass of the population will rise to the level 
taking an sedsperdeat part, not only in voting and elections, bat also 
Ja the everyday administration of affairs, Under socialism aX will govern 
in turn and will soon become accustomed to no one governing’. § 


For the latter, socialism is the management of power is she xame of the 

masses. For Lenin, the socialist revolution has to destroy the old State 

use it must destroy she difference between governors and governed itself. 

For Kautsky, the State and its bureaucratic apparatus is not to be des- 

troyed, because bureaucracy, i.e. the difference between governors 

and governed, cannot be suppressed and will always survive. For 

» Lenin, the revolution is the end of all masters; for Kautsky, it is merely 
the arrival of a new master. 


I repeat, the Kautsky against whom Lenin directed this polemic was 
still a Marxist, holding firmly to the class conception of the State. 
His political vision, indeed, had a rigidly onprisrist cast. As with all the 
Marxism of the Second International, his class position was, in fact, 
so strict that it often turned into a closed corporatism. What Lenin 
wrote in opposition to Plekhanov ef al., on Marx’s concept of the 
‘people’s revolution’, could easily have been extended to Kautsky as 
well 


And yet, despite its rigid class standpoint, Kautsky’s idea of rag’ 
y already contained the germ of all his subsequent developments. Tha’ 
State that must not be destroyed but which can be taken over and turned 
to one’s own ends, the military-bureauctatic machine that is not to be 
dismantled but transferred ‘from one hand to another’, is already 
embryonically a State ‘indifferent’ in class nature: it is a technical or 
‘neutral’ instrument, a mere means that can do good or ill, according to 

who controls it and uses it. ` 


Hence the theory of the simple seizure, without at the same time the 
11 destruction-transformation of power, contains the germ of an interelass 
theory of the State. Or rather it is a perennial oscillation between two 
extreme poles: a reckless subjectivism that sees the essence of the 
revolution and socialism in the promotion to power of particular 
political persoxeel, who are, as we know, the party bureaucracy; and an 
inter-class conception of the State. The first pole gives the so-called 
Rakosi-type régime: the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat? by dscres, 
which can then in due time evolve towards the conception of . . . the 
“State of the whole people’. The second pole gives the mandarins of 
social-democratic bureaucracy: the Scheidemanns, Léon Blums, 





6 Thid., p. 396. 
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Mollets, Wilsons, who—while serving the bourgeois State, and 
precisely because they are serving the bourgeois State—believe that 
they are thereby serving the interests of the whok society, the ‘general’ 
and ‘common’ interest. 


The aim of our political struggle, wrote Kautsky, is ‘the conquest 
of State power by winning a majority in parliament, and by converting 
parliament into the master of the goveroment’.” Parliament—evidently 
—has existed hitherto, will continue to exist hereafter, indeed must 
-always exist. Not only is it independent of classes, but even of historical 
/ epochs. This is the acme of inter-classism. Kautsky’s formula (and that 
of his present-day imitators) does not suggest even as a hypothesis that 
‘the parliamentary régime might be linked in some way to the class 
structure of bourgeois society. This formula makes tabla rasa of the 
whole of Marx’s critique of the modern representative State. Further- , 
more, insofar as it is prepared to concede that the parliamentary 
régime has any class character whatsoever, it identifies this not in the 
régime itself as swb but io ite abuses: electoral frauds, trasformismo,’ 
‘pork-barrelling’, sottogoperno,® etc. 


It stresses these ‘anomalies’ all the more willingly in that they allow it to 
invoke the ‘true parliament’, ‘true mirror of the nation’, which 
Togliatti, too, foretold: the only utopianism .which the ‘old foxes’ 
can envisage. 


To win a parliamentaty majority and convert parliament into the 
master of the government. The essential question for Kautsky is who is 
in control is parliament; simply a change, even if a radical one, in the 

` government’s political personnel. That it is possible and necessary to 
go further, that the essential point is precisely to destroy the distinction 
between governors and governed —Kantsky cannot even imagine 
such a thing. His formula is parliament as ‘master of the government’; 

` Lenin’s is the people as ‘masters of the parliament’—ie. the suppression 
of parliament as such. 


We must make sure that we understand properly this Leninist critique 
of the parliamentary system. It is not a primitive and sectarian critique, 
Ta impotent critique of Bordiga, the denunciation of parliament as a 
fraud’, of political democracy as a ‘fraud’, etc. This latter is the critique 
that has prevailed historically in the Communist tradition. It is an 
elementary critique which, failing to give a class analysis of liberal 
democracy or to grasp the organic way in which its growth is linked to 
that of the capitalist socio-economic order, denounces parliament and 
the modern representative State in subjectivist terms as if it were an 


7 Ibid., p. 397. 


sc Gs eee ty onan cen eee 
into the ruling elite; the term was first applied to Mamcdni’s Partito d'Arone after 


the Risorgimento. Softegoverne is the practice, prevalent in Italy, whereby the party 
burean- 


ex-minister Bonomi, which is used as the main source of government finance for 
Italan farming, and as such is a bastion of their political power. 
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institution consciously ‘invented’ by the ruling class to fool the people 
(rather as, according to Voltaire, religion is an invention of the priests). 
j- The superficiality and impotence of this critique emerges clearly when 
we remember that from it has descended precisely the nihilistic con- 
tempt for the problem of democracy and of the power structure in a socialist 
society that has permeated the whole experience of Stalinist and post- 
Stalinist political circles to this day. In State aad Revolution, on the 
contrary, Lenin’s critique of parliament succeeds for the first time— 
and, note, for the first time within Lenin’s own thought (hence the 
crucial importance of this text, which is far and away his greatest 
+» contribution to political theory}—in restoring some of the basic lines of 
Marx’s critique of the modern representative State. So much so that, 
just as on the level of political practice State and Revolution coincides 
with Lenin’s first real penetration and discovery of the significance of 
the soviet (which had first emerged much earlier, during the 1905 
Revolution, but which he had long failed to“understand), so on the 
level of political theory State and Revolution coincides with his dis- 
| covery that the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ is not the dictatorship 
‘| of the party but the Paris Commune, the very same Commune that, 
even as late as the early months of 1917, Lenin hed still regarded as 
only a form, though an extreme one, of ‘bourgeois democratism’. 


The difference between the two view-points is so radical that whereas 
in the first case the critique of parliament becómes a critique of 
democracy, in Lenin’s case, on the contrary, the critique of parliament, 
Jie: of Absral or bourgeois democracy, is a.critique of the asti-dsmocratic 
nature of parliament—a critique made in the name of that infinitely 
‘fuller’ (and hence qualitatively different) democracy, the democracy of 
the soviets, the only democracy that deserves the name of socialist 


democracy. 


Marxist literature since Marx knows nothing ‘that could even remotel 
_ compete with the seriousnes sof the critique of parliament contained in i 

4 State and Revolution; not, at the same time, anything pervaded with such 
a profound democratic inspiration as that which animates Lenin’s 
text from beginning to end. The ‘imperative mandate’, the permanent 
and constant revocability of representatives by those,they represent, the 
demand for a legislative power which would be-“a*working, sot a 

+ parliamentary body, executive and legislative at the same time’ and 
in which, hence, the representatives ‘have to work, have to execute 
their own laws, have themselves to test their results in real life, and to 
account directly to their constituents’. All this is no ‘reform’ of 
parliament (as imagined in the extremist folklore of some tiny sects, 
prey to party bureaucracy, but ‘implacable’ in their denunciations of 
Lenin’s parliamentarianism |); it is rather the swppression of pacliament, 
and its replacement by representative organs of a ‘council’ or ‘soviet’ 
type: to refer again to Lenin’s own words, it is “a gigantic replacement 
of certain institutions by other institutions of a fundamentally differen! 
ordér’. 


Hence the destruction of the State and its E ENA by institutions of 





°? Ibid., pp. 338-39. 
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‘proletarian democracy’, i.e. by the self-government of the mass of pro- 
ducers. Lenin’s line of thought is so rigorous that he does not hesitate 
to draw the most extreme conclusions from this: the socialist State 
.  itself—in so far as socialism (i.e. the first phase of communist society) 
still has need of a State—is a remnant of the bourgeois State. “The 
State withers away in so far as there are no longer any capitalists, 
y classes, and, consequently, no elass can be suppressed. But the State 
has not yet completely withered away, since there still remains the safe- 
guarding of “bourgeois right” (ie. of the principle of ‘to each ac- 
cording to his labour’ rather than according to his needs) “which 
consecrates actual inequality.” Hence in its first phase, “communism 
cannot as yet be fully mature economically and entirely free from 
traditions or traces of capitalism. Hence the interesting phenomenon 
that communism in its first phase retains “the narrow horizon of 
bourgeois right”. And since ‘bourgeois right in regard to the distribu- 
tion of coxsumption goods inevitably presupposes the existence of the 
boxrgeois State (‘for right is nothing without an apparatus capable of 
enforcing the observance of the standards of right’), it follows— 
concludes Lenin—‘that under communism there remains for a time not 
. „ only bourgeois tight, but even the bourgeois State without the 
7 7 bourgeoisie l.” 
`q As we see, the level of development of socialism is here measured by 
| the level of development of democracy. The further the withering 
away of the State has advanced and the self-government of the masses 
has been extended, the more progress has been made in the transition 
from socialism to communism. Communism is not the Volga-Don 
anal plus the State. It is not ‘swathes of forest windbreaks’ plus the 
police, concentration camps and bureaucratic omnipotence. Lenin has a 
different idea. But precisely because this idea is still today only an 
idea, we should reject all taboos and speak frankly. 


Stats and Revolution was written in August and September 1917 at 
the height of the revolutionary process. None of Lenin’s writings havea 
‘contemplative’ character. This is less than ever the “case with State 
and Revolution. Lenin embarked upon it so as to decide what to do 
in the on-going revolution. He was a realist who did not trust to 
- ‘inspiration’, to the political improvisation of the moment, but aspired 
to act with a full consciousness of what he was doing. This was the 
moment and this the man of which State and Revolution was born. And 
yet we only have to look around today to see that the relation between 
this’ idea of socialism and socialism as it exists is not much different 
from the relationship between the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Vatican. : 


The answer we must accept—but which we should give thoughtfully 
and calmly, without dramatization—is the answer we all know: the 
A countries we call socialist are only socialist metaphorically. They are 
“countries which are so bager capitalist. They are countries where all the 
principal means of production have been nationalized and ‘are state- 





10 Ibid., p. 378. 
u Thid., p. 381. 
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owned—but not sosiahized, which is quite different. They are those 
‘links’ in the world imperialist chain that have broken and so far this 
chain has broken at its weakest links). This is true of China, of the 
‘people’s democracies’, not to speak of the Soviet Union. None of 
|| these countries is really socialist, nor could they be. Socialism is not 
a national process but a world process. This tremendous process— 
which today is above all the disintegration of the world capitalist 
system—is precisely the process we are living and which, simply in 
terms of its totally unprecedented proportions, obviously cannot reach 
harbour in a single day. The process is visible to everybody. Only the 
purblind ‘concreteness’ of Social-Democracy, convinced that it will be 
in the saddle for all time, can grant itself the luxury of ignoring it. This 
social-democratic illusion is the fate of anyone who thinks the idea of 
Stats and Revolution is outdated, There are few writings more timely 
or more relevant. Lenin is not outdated. National socialism, the 
‘construction of socialism in one country’, these are outdated. Com- 
munism, said Marx, cannot exist as a ‘local event’: “The proletariat can 
, thus only exist on the ser/dtbistorical plane, just as communism, its 
activity, can only have a world-historical existence’.12, 





1 Karl Marx: The Gorman Ideology, London and Moscow 1965, pp. 46-47. 
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Herbert Marcuse 


Re-examination 


of the Concept of Revolution 


The concept of revolution in Marxian theory telescopes an entire historical 
period: the final stage of capitalism; the transitional period of proletarian 
dictatorship, and the initial stage of socialism. It is in a strict sense a historical 
concept, projecting actual tendencies. in the society; and it is a dialectical 
concept, projecting the counter-tendencies within the respective historical 
seriod, in as much as they are inherent in this period.“These tendencies and 
countet-tendencies are manifestations of which Marxian theory and practice 
themselves are essential elements. Marxian theory itself is a power in the 
historical struggle, and to the degree to which its concepts, ‘translated’ into 
practice, become forces of resistance, change and reconstruction, they are 
subject to the vicissitudes of the struggle, which they reflect and comprehend, 
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` but do not dominate. ‘Reexamination’ is therefore an element of the 
concept of revolution, part of its internal development. 


This paper* can raise only some of the problems involved in such 
a re-examination. I shall start with a brief recapitulation of the Marxian > 
concepts. The revolution is: 

1. a socialist revolution, overthrowing the capitalist system, introduc- 
ing collective ownership of the 1 means of production and control by 
the ‘immediate producers’ ; 

2. initiated in the advanced industrial societies (because of the magni- 
tude of the internal contradictions at this stage of capitalism, and be- 
cause of the possible realization of the socialist principle ‘to each 
according to his needs”); the shortening of the first phase is essential, 
otherwise repression would be perpetuated; 

3. to occur in an economic crisis, which weakens the established state 


apparatus; 

4. to be carried out by large-scale (organized) mass action of the 
working class, leading to the dictatorship of the proletariat as a tran- 
sitory stage. 


The concept contains the following democratic presuppositions: 
a) the revolution is a majority affair; and 
b) democracy offers the most favourable conditions for organization 
and for education to class consciousness. 


This presupposition underlines the importance of the ‘subjective 
factor’: awareness of the facts of exploitation, and of the ways.to undo 
them; experience of intolerable conditions and of the vital need for 
change are pre-conditions of the revolution. 


But the Marxian concept of revolution also implies continuity in 
change: development of the productive forces contained by capitalis 
taking over of the technology and of the technical apparatus by th the 


new producers. 


What is at stake in the re-examination is not only the identification 
and enumeration of those presuppositions invalidated by the actual 
development, but also the concept of the revolution as a whole, because 
all its elements are interrelated. This involves a re-examination of the 
Marxian concept of the structural relation between capitalism and 
socialism under the following aspects : 

1. the problem of ‘transition’: socialism in coexistence with, or as 
successor (heir) to capitalism; 

2. the ‘redsfixition of socialism, in accordance with the new historical 
stage of the global development: namely, what is the gaaHtative 
differences of socialism as definite negation of capitalism? 


The scope of this re-examination is defined by Marxian theory itself, i.e., 
by the inherent necessity to unfold the dialectical intent of its concepts 
in the analysis of the social reality. To the degree to which corporate 








*The paper was written before the May-June events in France, Marcuse has added 
only a few lines to indicate their histarical significance. 
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capitalism is different from the previous stages of capitalism, which 
guided the Marxian concept, and to the degree to which the develop- 
ment of capitalism has ‘deflected’ that of socialism, and vice versa, 
the concept of revolution will be a ‘new’ concept. 


But, inasmuch as the stage reached by capitalism and socialism is the 
result of the economic and political forces which determined the 
preceding stages, the new concept will be the internal development 
of the old one. 


The following sections merely propose some guidelines for the elabor- 
ation of the new concept. 


Global context 


Perhaps the most general aspect of the re-examination is the change iw 
the theoretical framework, reflecting the change ix, and the extension of the 
social basis for the potential revolution, ot for the possible containment and 
defeat of the revolution. 


This theoretical framework—and that of the subversive activity— 
has become a global one: no concept, no action, no strategy which does 
not have to be projected and evaluated, as element and chance and 
choice in the international constellation. Just as Vietnam is an integral 
part of the system of corporate capitalism, so are the national liberation 
movements an integral part of the potential socialist revolution. And 
the liberation movements in the Third World depend, for their sub- 
versive power, on the internal weakening of the capitalist metropoles. 


It may be objected that Marxian theory has always been ‘international’, 
also on the organizational level. True, but this ‘internationalism’ was 
orientated on the industrial working classes as a counterforce within 
industrial capitalism; today, they are not a subversive force. Marxian / 
theory paid attention to the peoples in the colonial and backward 
areas, but they appeared mainly as adjunct, ally, ‘réservoir’ (Lenin’s 
term) for the primary historical agent of revolution. The Third World 
obtained full theoretical and strategic recognition only in the wake of 
the Second World War, but then the pendulum swung to the other 
extreme. Today there is a strong tendency to regard the national 
liberation movements as the principal, if not as the sole revolutionary 
force, or a (seemingly opposite) tendency to impose upon these move- 
ments the theoretical and organizational pattern elaborated for and 
applied to the strategy in metropolitan areas (i¢., city-based leadership; 
centralized party control; alliances with groups of the national bour- 
geoisie; coalitions). 


In reality, the global situation militates against a mechanistic division 
into the Third World and the others. Rather we are confronted with a 
tripartite division of historical forces which cut across the division into the 
First, Second, and Third World. The contest between capitalism and 
socialism divides the Third World too and, as a new historical force, 
there appears what may be called (and what is thus called by the New 
Left) an alternative to the capitalist as well as to the established socialist , 
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societies, namely, the struggle fofa different way of socialist con- 
struction, a construction ‘from below’, but from a ‘new below’ not 
integrated into the value system of the old societies—a socialism of 
co-operation and solidarity, where men and women determine col- 
w lectively their needs and goals, their priorities, and the method and 
pace of ‘modernization’. , 


Opposition in the Metropoles 


And this potential alternative (the chance of avoiding the indefinitely 
extended ‘first phase’, the chance of breaking the continuum of re- 
pression and domination) has sparked and intensified the radical 
opposition in the advanced industrial countries (East and West), 
1 and especially in the centre of the capitalist empire. This opposition 
| may well be the catalyst of change. The Marxian concept is geared to 
the development in the advanced capitalist countries, and, in spite of 
the apparent evidence to the contrary, the fate of the revolution (as 
global revolution) may well be decided in the metropoles. Only if the 
strongest link in the chain becomes the weakest link can the liberation 
movements gain the momentum of a global revolutionary force. J 


The character of the opposition in the centre of corporate capitalism is 
concentrated in the two opposite poles of the society: in the ghetto 

Rises (itself not homogeneous), and in the middle-class intelli- 
gentsia, especially among the students. 


Common to these different and even conflicting groups is the total 
character of the refusal and rebellion: 

1. insistence on a breik with the continuity of domination and ex- 
ploitation—no matter in what name; insistence not only on new 
institutions, but on self-determination; 

2. distrust of all ideologies, including socialism made into an ideology; 
3. rejection of the pseudo-democratic process sustaining the donini 
of corporate capitalism. 


This ‘unorthodox’ character of the opposition is itself expressive of the 
structure of corporate capitalism (the ‘integration’ of the majority of 
the underlying population). Neither of the two oppositional groups 
constitutes the ‘human basis’ of the social process of production— 
for Marx a decisive condition for the historical agent of the revolution. - 


They do not make up the majority of the population. 
They are faced with hostility (and resentment) among organized 
labour (still the human basis of capitalist production and the source of 
surplus value, and therefore still the potential agent of a possible 
i}. revolution) and they are not effectively organized, neither on the 
i) national nor on the international level. > 
| Working Class and Revolution 


fö itself, this opposition cannot be regarded as agent of radical 
change; it can become such an agent only if it is sustained by a 
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working class which is no longer the prisoner of its own integration 
and of a bureaucratic trade-union and party apparatus supporting 
this integration. If this alliance between the new opposition and 
the working classes does not materialize, the latter may well become,, 
in part at least, the mass basis of a neo-fascist regime. 


Conclusion: the Marxian concept of a revolution carried by the majority 
of the exploited masses, culminating in the ‘seizure of power’ and in the 
setting up of a proletarian dictatorship which initiates socialization, is 
‘overtaken’ by the historical development: it pertains to a stage of capitalist 
productivity and organization which has been overtaken; it does not 
project the higher stage of capitalist productivity, including the 
productivity of destruction, and the terrifying concentration of the 
instruments of annihilation and of indoctrination in the hands of the 
powers that be. 


However, this ‘invalidation’ of the Marxian concept is an authentic and 
accurate Awfbebaag; the truth of the concept is preserved and re- 
affirmed on the level actually attained by the historical development. 
The revolutionary proletariat becomes an agent of change where it still 
is the human basis of the social process of production, namely, in the 
predominantly agrarian areas of the Third World, where it provides the 
popular support for the national liberation fronts. 


And these areas, and these forces are not external to the capitalist 
system. They are an essential part of its global space of exploitation, 
they are areas and forces which this system cannot allow to go and shift 
into that other orbit (of socialism or communism), because it can sur- 
vive only if its expansion is not blocked by any superior power. The - 
National Liberation movements are expressive of the éaferzal contra- 
dictions of the global capitalist system. 


But precisely because of this relation between the revolutions abroad 
and the metropoles, the fateful link persists between the prospects of 
the Liberation movements and the prospects of radical change in the 
metropoles. The ‘negating’ forces abroad must be ‘syschroxized’ with 
those at home, and this synchronization can never be the result of 
organization alone, it must have its objective basis in the economic and 
political process of corporate capitalism. The objective factors announce, 
themselves in the strains and stresses of the corporate economy: 


1. the necessity of competition, and the threat of progressive automa- 
tion, with the ensuing unemployment, demand ever enlarged ab- 
sorption of labour by non-productive, parasitarian jobs and services; 
2. the cost of neo-colonial wars, or controls over corrupt dictatorships, 
increase more and more; 

3. as a result of the increasing reduction of human labour power in the 
process of production, the margin of profit declines; 

4. society requires the creation of needs the satisfaction of which 
tends to conflict with the morale and discipline necessary for work 
under capitalism; the realm of necessity is invaded by the non- 
necessary, gadgets and luxury devices exist side by side with con- 
tinuing poverty and misery, ‘luxuries’ become necessities in the 
competitive struggle for existence. 
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If these tendencies continue to operate, the ever more blatant contra- 
diction between the vast social wealth and its wasteful and destructive 
use, between the potential of freedom and the actuality of repression, 
between the possible abolition of alienated labour and the capitalist 
need to sustain it, may well lead to a gradual dysfunction of the society, 
a decline of the morale which normally assures the day-to day per-: 
formance and the compliance with the required pattern of behaviour, 
at work and at leisure. This may awaken the consciousness of the use 
of technical progress as instrument of domination. 


The events of May and June in France have shown to what extent these 

tensions in the established society can loosen the grip of capitalist and 

trade union integration, and promote the alliance between working 
x Class groups and the militant intelligentsia. 


The concept of revolution must take into account this eventuality 
of the diffuse, apparently ‘spontaneous’, disintegration of the system, 
the general loosening of its cohesion—an expression of the objective 
obsolescence of alienated labour, of the pressure for the liberation of 
man from his function as agent (and servant) of the process of pro) 
duction: the revolution may be seen as a crisis of the system in ‘affluence’ 


and superfluity. 
The Agents of Change 


In such a crisis, the historical agents of change would emerge—and 
they would not be identical with any of the traditional classes. But the 
‘qualification’ of these agents can be gauged if we recall the perhaps 
most decisive element in the Marxian concept, namely, that the his- 
torical subject of revolution must be the ‘definite negation’ also in the 
sense that this subject is a social class free from, that is, not contamin- 
ated by the exploitative needs and interests of man under capitali 
that it is the subject of essentially different, ‘humanistic’ needs an 
values. 


This is the notion of the rupture with the continuum of domination, 
the qualitative difference of socialism as a new form and way of life, 
we not only rational development of the productive forces, but also the 
redirection of progress toward the ending of the competitive struggle 
for existence, not only abolition of poverty and toil, but also recon 
struction of the social and natural environment as a peaceful, beautiful 
j Universe: total transvaluation of values, transformation of weeds and goals. 
This implies s4W awotber change in the concept of revolution, a break with the 
continuity of the technical apparatus of productivity which, for Marx, 
would extend (freed from capitalist abuse) to the socialist society. Such 
‘tuchaological continxity would constitutes a fateful link betwen capitalism and 
socialism, because this technical apparatus has, in its very structure and 
scope, become an apparatus of control and domination. Catting thi. 
link would mean, not to regress in the technical progress, but i 
reconstruct the technical apparatus in accordance with the needs of 
free men, guided by their own consciousness and sensibility, by their 
autonomy. This autonomy would call for a decentralized apparatus of 
rational control on a reduced basis—reduced because no longer inflated 
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by the requirements of exploitation, aggressive expansion, and competi- 
tion, held together by so#darity in co-operation. 


Now is ‘bis apparently ‘utopian notion applicable to existing social and 
poktical forces, which could thus be regarded as agents of qualitative 
change? 


| The Marxian concept of revolution is neither a utopian nor a romantic 

concept, it insists on the real basis of power, on the objective and 

subjective factors which can alone elevate the idea of qualitative 
change above the level of wishful thinking, and this basis is still in the 
advanced industrial countries. 


In the capitalist countries, the force of the alternative appears today 
only in the ‘marginal’ groupe mentioned above: the opposition among 
the intelligentsia, especially the students, and among the politically 
articulate and active groups among the working classes. 


Both reject not only the system as a whole and any transformation of 
the system ‘within the existing structures’; they also profess their 
adherence a new and qualitatively different system of values and 
aspirations. 


The weakness of these groups is expressive of the new historical 
constellation which defines the concept of the revolution: 

I. against the majority of the integrated population, including that of 
the ‘immediate producers’; 

2. against a well-functioning, prosperous society, which is neither in a 
revolutionary nor a pre-revolutionary situation. 


In accord with this situation, the role of this opposition is a strictly 
preparatory one: their task is radical enlightenment, in theory and by 

y practice, and the development of cadres and nuclei for the struggle 
against the global structure of capitalism. 


For it is precisely in its global structure where the internal contradic- 
tions assert themselves: in the sustained resistance against neo-colonial 
domination; in the emergence of new powerful efforts to construct a 
qualitatively different society in Cuba, in Ching’s cultural revolution; 
and, last but not least, in the more or less ‘peaceful’ coexistence with the 
Soviet Union. Here too, the dynamic of two antagonistic tendencies: 

1. the common interest of the ‘have-nations’ in the face of international 
upheavals in the precarious balance of power; 

2. the conflicting interests of different social systems, both securing and 
defending their respective political and strategic orbits. 


Conclusion 


The Marxian concept of revolution must comprehend the changes 
in the scope and social structure of advanced capitalism, and the new 
forms of the contradictions characteristic of the latest stage of capital- 
Joe in its global framework. The modifications of the Marxian 
concept then appear, not as extrancous additions or adjustments, 
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but rather as the elaboration of Marxian theory itself. 


One aspect, however, seems to be incompatible with this interpreta- 
tion. There is in Marx a strain that may be called a rationalistic, even 
positivistic prejudice, namely, his belief in the inexorable necessity of 
jf. the transition to a ‘higher stage of human development’, and in the 
final success of this transition. Although Marx was much aware of the 
possibility of failure, defeat, or betrayal, the alternative ‘sosialism or 
| | barbaris was not an integral part of his concept of revolution. It 
! must become such a part: the subordination of man to the instruments 
of his labour, to the total, overwhelming apparatus of production and 
destruction, has reached the point of an all but incontrollable power: 
objectified, serdingicht behind the technological veil, and behind the - 
mobilized national interest, this power seems to be self-propelling, 
and to carry the indoctrinated and integrated people along. It may 
strike the fatal blow before the counter-forces are strong enough to 
prevent it: an explosion of the internal contradiction which would 
make a re-examination of the concept of revolution a merely abstract 
and speculative undertaking. The awareness of this possibility should , 
strengthen and solidify the opposition in all its manifestations—it is - 
the only hope. 


Poets of the Thirties 


D. E. S. MAXWELL 


Professor of English, York University, Toronto 


Auden, Day Lewis, Louis MacNeice, Stephen Spender, 
Christopher Caudwell, John Cornford — Professor Max- 


well analyses the varieties of poetic fable evolved by these 
poets from their diverse interpretations of marxist 
thought. He argues that an appreciation of what these 
poets made of their political commitment enlarges our 
understanding of their work, of the period in which they 
lived, and of the creative process itself. 50s 
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Strike against Imperialism Robert Avakian 


On March 3rd, after 8 weeks of bitter struggle, the Oil Chemical and 
Atomic Workers (ocaw) voted to go back to work at the Standard Oil 
refinery at Richmond.! They didn’t get everything they wanted— 
certainly not everything that is coming to them—but almost to a man 
they will tell you that the settlement is a victory and the strike was well 
worth it. 


They will be getting an average wage increase of 58 cents over two 
years—t14 cents below their original demand, but a full 20 cents above 
the company’s first arrogant offer. The company will pay out more for 
retirement, medical and other benefits. But most important, the re- 
finery workers refused to go along with Standard’s attempt to fire 
three of the most militant pickets. Instead, the three men will return to 
their jobs and the company’s charges against them will be submitted 
to arbitration. The union’s case—including films of the company goon 
squad—will be very strong in arbitration, and it is almost certain that 
the company will fail in its attempt to get rid of the three ‘trouble- 
makers’. 


The refinery workers are going back into the plant stronger, and more 
united, and more determined to build their union than when they went 
out. In fact, some of the more militant guys have told Jake Jacobs, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the union local, ‘Hell, we should have stayed 
out a few more weeks. Now that I’m back to work I see how much we 
really hurt them (the bosses).’ 


This is exactly the opposite of the 1948 strike, which lasted 63 days and 
not only resulted in a humiliating settlement—including the firing of 
over 6o strikers—but enabled the company to divide the defeated re- 
finery workers into 10 or more craft and company unions. After that 
debacle, it took the oil workers 20 years to rebuild and summon up the 
determination to challenge the monster. 








1 See NLR 55. 
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Chevron Strike Continues 


The victory of the refinery workers—and especially the fact that they 
protected the jobs of militant pickets—has given added inspiration to 
the ocaw workers who are still striking the Chevron Chemical plant in 
Richmond, Chevron Chemical is a ‘wholly owned subsidiary’ of Stand- 
ard Oil and part of the same giant Richmond complex as the refinery. 
But the Ghevron workers have a separate ‘bargaining agreement’ — 
which includes a union shop. The company—actually Standard Oil, 
negotiating through its dummy corporation, Chevron Chemical— 
has prolonged the Chevron strike by trying to force the workers to give 
up the union shop. This is union-busting, pure and simple, an attempt 
by the bosses to turn the clock back 20 years to the time the Chevron 
workers first won the union shop. But Standard’s main interest is not 
really amashing the Chevron workers. The Chevron union shop is a 
source of agitation and inspiration to the 2000 refinery workers, who 
realize that in order to really defeat the company, they have to have the 
great majority of the refinery workers, instead of the present 30 to 40 
per cent, organized under one banner. If the company can force the 
Chevron workers (who do have the majority of the 500 workers in the 
four chemical plants organized) to give up their union shop, it will 
discourage the refinery workers from even raising the union shop 
question. 


The response of the Chevron Chemical workers to the bosses’ union- 
busting is probably best summed up by one guy who told me»‘Hither 
we go back with our union shop, or there won’t be any plants left to go 
back tol’ A woman picket put it only slightly more mildly: We’ll 
never go back without our union; hell, we'd be fools to do it!’ 


But Standard is still refusing to budge on the question because its} 
billionaire owners are operating on the basis of the ‘domino theory’— 
the same approach they take, along with their imperialist buddies, in 
South-east Asia, and the rest of the Third World. Vietnam—despite 
its wealth of rubber, tin and other resources (including ‘cheap labour’) 
—is not of vital importance to us imperialism. But the greater South- 
cast Asian co-prosperity sphere—the whole row of dominocs—is of 


desperate importance, z 


Almost all of the refinery workers who hung tough through the 
whole strike—and the Chevron Chemical workers who are still hanging 
tough—know that they would probably have been crushed without the 
support of hundreds of students—who, along with a weekly con- 
tingent of Longshoremen from San Francisco, have repeatedly forced 
the company to cut back plant operation, close and barricade most of 
the plant gates, and continually wonder what the bearded bomb- > 
throwers from Berkeley and San Francisco State might do to the very 
vulnerable refinery. This has more than offset the weapons in the 
company’s considerable arsenal—which includes brutal cops, company 
goons, and sweetheart scabs (some of whom were bribed to the tune of 
$300 a week during the height of the refinery strike). 
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Student Support 


The students have kept up other harassing tactics, At San Jose State, 
two weeks ago, several Standard oil recruiters were given the Dow 
Chemical treatment and had to cancel their interviews. Students at 
Berkeley have helped in the boycott of Standard and Chevron products 
and have put up picket lines at a few Standard stations. In San Francisco 
students, along with refugees and outcasts from the campus, have 
joined with oil workers and farm workers in picketing Standard’s 
main headquarters in the financial district—protesting the poisoning of 
farm workers by Chevron-produced insecticides and the union- 
busting tactics of Chevron’s parent company. And on March 21~22 
students and other movement people from all over the San Francisco 
Bay area joined Longshoremen and guys from other unions in a 
24-hour, round-the-clock mass picket of the Chevron plant. 


The student support has been reciprocated by the oil workers. After 
long and sometimes heated debate among the ranks of the active 
ocaw pickets—debate that went into the questions of racism, the 
demand for open enrollment of Third World students and Third 
World control of Third World studies, and even the role of George 
Murray, Black Panther Minister of Education—the oil workers voted, 
almost 2 to 1, to back both the student and arr strikes at S. F. State.* 
On several occasions, oil workers took time out from their own strike 
to join the picket lines at Cal and S. F. State. And they did this in the 
face of opposition not only from the sell-out leadership of many 
(though certainly not all) local unions, but from the office of the Lt. 
Governor of the state. 


One oil worker in particular, a white guy in his mid-30’s, told me he 
had gone through some real changes as a result of direct contact with 
student radicals, “When our strike first started’, he recalled, ‘I was 
against the students. But then, after they came out to our picket lines, 
I got to talking with some of them, and now I understand what it’s 
all about, and I support them 100 per cent.’ He was wearing a “Free 
Huey’ button next to his ‘72 plus’ button (referring to the original union 
demands for a 72 cent wage increase plus benefits). He told me a stu- 
dent had given it to him on the picket line, and he recalled the shocked 
reaction of some of his fellow oil workers when he wore it for the first 
time: ‘One of the guys came up to me and said, “What do you mean 
‘Free Huey”, and I told him, “damn right—I sure would like to walk a 
picket line with him (Huey).” ? 


Nota Student-Worker Alliance 


This experience—along with many others like it that have developed 
out of the oil strike—has pointed up the crucial role the student move- 
ment can play in building a revolutionary movement in this country. 
And it raises a number of very important questions about the tactics of 
student support for working-class struggles. 





1 See NLE 54. 
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There is a lot of talk going around—in relation to the oil strike and to 
labour strikes in general— about a ‘worker-student alliance’. On the 
basis of our experience with the oil strike, and in other struggles in 
Richmond, we do not believe that ‘worker-student alliance’ has any 
real meaning. Perhaps the idea is based on the Marxist-Leninist 


strategy , 
of worker-peasant alliance. But students, unlike peasants and workers, . 


are not a class. 


Although they have very definite class origins—mainly the middle 
classes—as students they are, by definition, in a transitional stage re- 
lative to the means of production, and occupy no definitive class 
position. This is why they cannot be organized around class demands 
of immediate ‘self-interest’, And it also means that students cannot 
enter into alliances with workers, or anyone else, on a class basis. 


As intellectuals they are able to discern the decaying nature of American 
imperialism and the contradiction between the professed principles of 
the American Way and the actual practice of the American ruling class. 
But it is the struggles of the most immediate victims of imperialism— 
the people of the Third World, inside and outside the us—and the 
brutal reaction of the imperialists to these liberation struggles, that have 
held up a mirror of us society. 


The student movement has grown up and developed in support of the 
third world liberation movements. In the early sixties, students went 
South to support the black liberation movement in its civil rights phase. 
Then the focus of student agitation shifted to the struggle of the Viet- 
namese people against us imperialism. And now the student movement 
has shifted focus once more, onto the black and third world liberation 
movements which have developed into powerful components of the 
global struggle against us imperialism. This shift explains the height- 
ened level of the student struggles. 


Anti-Imperialism 


The student movement is in a position to begin carrying anti-imperialist 
ideology to the working class. Our experience in Richmond has shown 
us the importance of Lenin’s admonition of 60 years ago: ‘Social- 
Democracy (Communism) leads the struggle of the working class not 
only for better terms for the sale of labour-power, but for the abolition 
of the social system that compels the propertyless to sell themselves 
to the rich. Social-Democracy represents the working class, not in its 
relation to a given group of employers alone, but in its relation to all 
classes of modern society and to the State as an organized political 
force.’ 


The student movement has a very valuable role to play in helping to 
break the labour movement in this country out of the economist | 


J 


shackles that bind the working class to its exploiters. J= 


It would be a real setback if the student movement falls into the trap of 
trailing behind the economism of the labour movement. The primary 
contribution that the Cal and S.F. State students have made in the 
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oil strike, more important than beefing up the picket lines and scaring 
hell out of the company, is the linking up of the oil strike with the 
struggles of third world peoples. This is certainly not to say that stu- 
dents should run ont to the picket lines and throw leaflets at the workers, 
or talk down to them, or start attacking the union leadership, or use 
language and rhetoric that is either unintelligible, or if intelligible, 
often offensive, to working people. But it does mean that they should 
not hesitate to raise political issues, and point up the inter-relationship 
between struggles against the common enemy. 


Strategic Priorities 


At the same time, however, it is absolutely crucial for many students 
and others in the movement to sever their class ties completely and 
integrate themselves with the working class, so that working people 
will be able to grasp the anti-imperialist ideology of the student move- 
ment, put it into practice themselves, in unity with third world people, 
and develop it to a higher stage. 


We have learned from our involvement in the oil strike that it is possi- 
ble to explain the anti-imperialist struggle in class terms, and to con- 
stantly drive home the point that our enemy, as us workers, is the same 
monster the black people and the people of Vietnam are facing in 
battle. From the start we have passed out leaflets, to the oil workers 
and other working people in the community, calling for a boycott of 
all Standard and Chevron products and listing the crimes of the Stand- 
ard empire. We summarize first the atrocities of the company against 
its own workers—including the murder of a picket, Richard Jones, 
who was run over and killed by a Standard Oil scab-driven tanker, 
waved on by a supervisor, after he saw Jones fall under the truck. 
Next the leaflet runs down Standard’s use of cops and company goons 

as strikebreakers, which is followed by a description of Standard’s 
price-fixing and tax-dodging, and their bribery of public officials. 
The leaflet concludes with the following two paragraphs: 


Further, Standard is one of the most racist companies in the world. 
Until recently they hired almost no black people, and then they tried 
paying them lower wages for the same work white guys do. This is 
exactly what Standard does in the racist dictatorship of South Africa, 
where black workers at the Standard plants work long, hard hours for 
less than a dollar a day! 


Standard does the same thing to Vietnamese workers in Saigon and 
other cities—where Standard has also unsuccessfully tried to bribe the 
National Liberation Front not to destroy their property. Standard also 
makes chemical defoliants that have been used to destroy the crops 
and lives of hundreds of thousands of poor farmers in Vietnam. No 
wonder people all around the world hate Standard and the other big 
companies like it.’ 

Our strategy is to carry on propaganda that will help unite the greatest 


number of forces against imperialist companies like Standard, while at 
the same time appealing especially to the more advanced workers. 
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This is a delicate and difficult balance to achieve, but our feeling is that 
it is better to go too far in the direction of appealing to the more ad- 
vanced guys than fall into the trap of economism and liberalism. After 
all, the unions themselves do a good job of attacking the companies 
from a purely trade-union, apolitical point of view. In carrying out . 

da and trying to move the struggle to a higher level we are | 
guided by Mao’s strategic advice: 


‘The masses in any given place are generally composed of three parts, 
the relatively active, the intermediate, and the relatively backward. 
The leaders must therefore be skilled in uniting the small number of 
active elements around the leadership, and must rely on them to raise 
the level of the intermediate elements and to win over the backward 
elements.’ 


Following this approach, we are working to build a Solidarity Com- 
mittee caucus in the ocaw among the more advanced oil workers we 
have met, and in other unions among the guys who have actively in- 
volved themselves in our Solidarity Committee and the strike. These 
caucuses will keep up day-to-day agitation on the job and also distribute 
leaflets (and later a newspaper) on political questions. They will back 
each other in strikes or other struggles that come up in any shop or 
union. 


So far our greatest difficulty has been in figuring out how to tie these 
caucuses together through the Solidarity Committee and break down 
the isolation that exists not only between guys in different pnions, 
but between guys in the same union but different plants. We have a lot 
to learn about the tactics of working-class organizing. We need lots of 
help—people who are willing to take jobs in the area (which we can 
help you find) and to help us strengthen our ties with working people. 


Our mailing address is P.O. Box 1282, Richmond, California. t- 


document 


The Black Panther Party: 
toward the liberation of the colony 


Resolution passed by the SDS national council moeting 
ta Austin, Texas, on March 30 1969. 


> 


The sharpest struggles in the world today are those of the oppressed 
nations against imperialism and for national liberation. Within this 
country the sharpest struggle is that of the black colony for its libera- 
tion; it is a struggle which by its very nature is anti-imperialist and in- 
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creasingly anti-capitalist. The demand for self-determination for the 
black colony—a demand which arises from the most oppressed ele- 
ments within the black community—is anti-imperialist and anti-capita- 
list insofar as it challenges the power of the ruling class. Furthermore 
the black liberation movement consciously identifies with and ex- 
presses solidarity with the liberation struggles of other oppressed 
peoples. 


Within the black liberation movement the vanguard force is the Black 
Panther party. Their development of an essentially correct programme 
for the black community and their ability to organize blacks around this 
programme have brought them to this leadership. An especially im- 
portant part of the Panther programme is the Black People’s Army— 
a military force to be used not only in the defence of the black com- 
munity but also for its liberation. Given the military occupation of the 
black community, it is especially true that “without a people’s army the 
people have nothing.’ A second important part of their programme is 
their efforts to organize black workers. They are increasingly moving 
into the factories and shops, e.g., Drum, Panther caucuses, Black 
Labour Federations, etc. It is important for us to understand that the 
black worker is not only a ‘subject’ in an oppressed colony fighting for 
its liberation but that he is also a member of the working class. Thus 
the black worker, as a result of this dual oppression, will play the 
vanguard role not only in the black liberation movement but also in 
uniting and leading the whole working class in its fight against oppres- 
sion and exploitation. 


The fundamental reason for the success of the Black Panther party is 
that it has a correct analysis of American society. They sce clearly the 
colonial status of blacks and the dual oppression from which they 
suffer: national oppression as a people and class exploitation as a 
supet-exploited part of the working class. The demand for self- 
determination becomes the most basic demand of the oppressed 
colony. And nationalism becomes a necessary and effective means for 
organizing the black community and forging unity against the op- 
pressor. 


We must be very clear about the nature of nationalism. If the principal 
contradiction in the world today is that of the oppressed nations against 
imperialism, then support for these revolutionary national movements 
becomes the most important criterion for dividing revolutionaries from 
counter-revolutionaries (and revisionists). To say that ‘in the name of 
nationalism, the bourgeoisie of all nations do their reactionary and 
dirty work’ is to obscure the reality that in the name of national 
liberation the workers and peasants of all oppressed nations will 
struggle against and defeat imperialism. To say that ‘all nationalism is 
reactionary’ is objectively to ally with imperialism in opposition to 
the struggles of the oppressed nations. 


Nationalism 


But nationalism is not always revolutionary. There is a fundamental 
difference between revolutionary nationalism which is ‘dependent upon 
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a people’s revolution’ and reactionary nationalism in which the ‘end 
goal is the oppression of the people’. What do the Panthers say about 
the reactionary, cultural or ‘porkchop’ variety of nationalism? 


‘We must destroy all cultural nationalism, because it is reactionary 

and has become a tool of Richard Milhous Nixon and all the us power 

structure which divides the poor and oppressed, and is used by the 
greasy-slick black bourgeoisie to exploit black people in the ghetto.’ 

Georgs Mason Murray 

Minister of Education, Black Panther Party 


The Black Panther party is under no illusion that liberation for the 
black colony can be achieved while capitalism still exists. Their call for 
‘Jiberation in the colony, revolution in the mother country’ clearly 
recognizes the dialectical relationship between liberation for the 
black colony and socialist revolution for the whole society. 


“It’s impossible for us to have control of the institutions in our com- 
munity when a capitalistic system exists on the outside of it, when in i 


fact the capitalistic system was the very system that enslaved us and is J 


responsible for our continued oppression. So if we want to develop a 

socialistic system within the black community, we’re saying it’s also 
going to have to exist in the white community.’ 

Bobby Seale 

Chairman, Black Panther Party 


The correct and uncompromising leadership which the Black,Panther 
party has brought to the black liberation movement has brought 
down the most vicious repression from the racist pig power structure. 
When the leading black revolutionary group is continually harassed, 
its leaders jailed, hounded out of the country and brutally assassinated, 
when Panther members daily face the provocations of the ruling clas 


8 
and its racist pigs, when their blood has been spilled and their list off- 


revolutionary martyrs—Hucy, Eldridge, Bobby Hutton, Bunchy 
Carter, John Huggins—increases daily, then the time has come for sps 
to give total and complete support to their defence efforts. To do less 
would be a mockery of the word ‘revolutionary’. We must continually 
expose and attack the role of the pigs and the courts in oppressing the 
black community. We must publicize the inhuman, brutal and unjust 


nature of ‘justice’ in this society. = 


Fight White Supremacy 


We see clearly the need to join with the Black Panther party and other 
revolutionary black groups in the fight against national chauvinism and 
white supremacy. The development of the Panthers as a disciplined and 
militant group fighting for black liberation has had a tremendous im- 
pact on the white radical movement. No longer can we refuse to deal 


with the chauvinism and white supremacy which exists both in the” 


larger society and in our movement. Toleration of any vestige of white 
supremacy in the schools, shops and communities must be seen as 
nothing less than ‘scabbing’ on the black liberation movement and on 
possibilities for unity of the working class. 
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sps declares: its support for the Black Panther party and their essenti- 
ally correct programme for the liberation of the black colony; its com- 
mitment to defend the Black Panther party and the black colony against 
the vicious attacks of the racist pig power structure; its commitment 
to join with the Black Panther party and other black revolutionary 
groups in the fight against white national chauvinism and white 
supremacy; its total commitment to the fight for liberation in the 
colony and revolution in the mother country. 


Implementation 


—Form Newton-Cleaver Defence Committees. The Black Panther 
party has requested that sps join in setting up these committees. Huey 
P. Newton is ‘the key political prisoner in this country at the present 
time.’ The committees should first raise money for the defence of 
Newton, Cleaver and all other Panthers facing charges, and second, 
educate the people about the real nature of ‘justice’ in this racist 
society. 


—The sps national office should be mandated to print and distribute 
information about the history, development and programmes of the 
Black Panther party and other black revolutionary groups. Information 
about the repression directed against the black community should be 
kept up to date and distributed. Literature about the history of the 
black colony and its 400 years of unending struggle against oppression 
should be produced. 


—The national office should be mandated to print and distribute 
information about the organizing of black workers. This would in- 
clude Panther organizing in the factories, Drum and other revolu- 
tionary black unions. 


—This resolution should stimulate sps chapters and regions to develop 
and/or strengthen informal and formal relationships with the Panthers. 
We must keep in mind that the Black Panther party is not fighting 
black people’s struggles only, but is in fact the vanguard in our com- 
mon struggles against capitalism and imperialism. 


—This resolution should be seen as a formal repudiation of the resolu- 
tion, ‘Smash Racism: Build a Worker-Student Alliance,’ which was 
passed at the December national council. This previous resolution 
with its refusal to recognize the colonial oppression of blacks in this 
country, its statement that nationalism is ‘the main ideological weapon 
of the ruling class’ within the black liberation movement, and its 
inability to distinguish between revolutionary and reactionary national- 
ism, is at best non-revolutionary. sps must not be on record as support- 
ing any resolution which considers revolutionary nationalism—the main 
factor which ties all oppressed nations together in their fight against 
imperialism—as a ‘weapon of the ruling class’. Anything less than 
complete repudiation of this previous resolution is a cop-out on the 
support and solidarity which we must give to the worldwide move- 
ment of oppressed peoples for national liberation. 
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Switzerland—the Bourgeois 
Eldorado Jon Halliday 


‘Neutres dans les grandes revolutions des Etats qui les environnalent, les , 
Suisees s’enrichirent des malheurs d'autrui et fondèrent une banque sur les 
calamités humaines.’ (Chateaubriand) 

‘Switrerland does not exist’. (André Gora) 


From a political point of view, Switzerland represents three things: a 
haven for international capital, the embodiment of the petit-bourgeois 
spirit, and an apparent challenge to Marxist theory on the national 
question. Though these phenomena are swiftly conjured up by the word 
‘Switzerland’, they are not seen as forming an essential unit. Yet 
Switzerland is all these three things precisely because it is not an 
ordinary nation-state: it was created, by both internal and external 
forces, against the nation-state at a strategic moment of history. 
Switzerland is a unique construct—an international mercenary state, 
first of feudal militarism, and now of world capital. J 


If Engels was correct (Der Sebweizer Bargerkrisg, 1 847}though this 
position is disputed by Grimm!—the Swiss displayed their profoundly 
reactionary propensities as carly as the 13th century when they per- 
formed the extraordinary feat of breaking away from Austria at the one 
and only time in history when Austria was a relatively progressive state. 
Switzerland’s mercenary role in the feudal ages is even today eyidenced 
by the fossil Swiss Guard of the Vatican—the only such surviving relic 
in Europe. 


Pictet de Rochemont, the Swiss delegate to the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, subsequently wrote a book whose title is the summation of his 
country’s role: De da mextralitt de la Sxisse dans Pintir tt de? Exrope. For, on 
the one hand, Switzerland specifically designed herself as nothing other 
than a disembodied refuge for international capital: she bed to lack the 
characteristics which would make her like other states: others’ wars had 
to be her peace, her peace had to be others’ wars. On the other hand, 
international capital co-operated in the construction of this enclave, 
conveniently situated in the heart of Europe (where else ?), and popu- 
lated by the optimal combination of lumpen peasantry and petits 
bourgeois. In origin, therefore, there was a clear structural connection 7 
between the class composition of the area that became Switzerland, the 
role assumed by the Swiss state and the cultural characteristics of the 
population: what Gorz has called the ‘miserly opulence of Zurich’ is 
more than a figure of speech, it condenses a historical reality that is both 
prehensile and warped. 


Given this, it was only natural that Switzerland should become the 
home of the two major symbolic institutions of international capitalism} 
the League of Nations (an institutionalization of imperialist legality for 





1Qn this, see the excellent Nationalisa er Socialism, Horace B. Davis, Monthly 
Review Press, 1967. 
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the first time, deaigned to preserve the status quo in the ‘third world’ in 
the interests of the established imperialist powers; the League only 
activated itself over new initiatives like Manchuria and Ethiopia); and 
the Red Cross (an institutionslization of international charity of a not 
dissimilar character). But, as is brilliantly brought out by Jean- 
Baptiste Mouroux in his excellent Dw Boxbear d’ Hire Suisse sons Hitler*, 
the mere siting of the League in Geneva detonated intolerable political 
contradictions: the integral relationship between the nauseating tran- 
quillity of Geneva and the world order of violence which that tran- 
quillity represented could only be sustained if not made explicit. The 
Swiss economy was basically complementary with that of Germany; 
Motta, the strong man of Swiss politics in the inter-war period, was a 
rabid admirer of Mussolini. ‘Thus it was that in 1935 Switzerland re- 
fused to comply with the League charter in applying sanctions against 
Italy; in 1936 was one of the first countries to recognize Italian fascist 
sovereignty over Ethiopia; and in 1938 decided to withdraw from the 
League in order to evade its responsibilities vis-à-vis Getmany—on the 
grounds that to take action against Germany would infringe its own 
neutrality | 


Mouroux goes on to detail the massive complicity between Berne and 
Berlin: major Swiss credits to Germany (535,000,000 Swiss francs in 
1941, approximately 1,100,000,000 by 1943). By the end of the war 
Switzerland was providing 80 per cent of all the anti-aircraft guns in use 
throughout the entire Reich. The local Nazi party (the NSDAP) was 
allowed to flourish unmolested—antil May 1st 1945. As well as this, 
Mouroux quotes copiously from the secret circulars issued to the Swiss 
frontier guards, which reveal an explicit antisemitic approach through- 
out the most atrocious periods of the war (clause IIT of the instructions 
of September 26 1942 explicitly orders border posts on the frontier 
with France to exclude Jews from the status of political refugees and 
refuse them admittance). But the most abominable aspect of all is that 
at the very time when the Nazis were surreptitiously expelling numbers 
of Jews from Germany and Austria, the Swiss took the initiative to 
make this extremely difficult by insisting that the Germans bureaucrat- 
ize and formalize the operation by affixing a special sign to Jewish 
passports—to allow them to enter Switzerland! The Germans not 
surprisingly asked the Swiss to reciprocate. 


All this would hardly surprise anyone who had scrutinized the Swiss 
Constitution of 1848, whose authors were recently eulogized by the 
Economist in a special supplement (February 22nd 1969) in these words: 
“This remarkable middle class, which . . . wrote the constitution which 
is the real starting-point of modern Switzerland, is one of the last, best 
flowerings of the Protestant ethic. Highly cultured by Anglo-Saxon 
standards, ... endowed with a liberal social conscience . . . these people 
are the quintessence of Swissness.” The Constitution of 1848 was in 
fact a racist document, and it was only because of the contmdiction 
between the number one interest of the bourgeoisie—commerce—and 
secondary superstractural concerns such as anti-semitism that it was 
subsequently modified (in 1863 both the Netherlands and France re- 








1 Pauvert, Paris, 1968. 
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fused to ratify commercial treaties unless Swiss anti-semitic measures 
were lifted). Discrimination, however, has continued in innumerable 
forms up to this day, including the disenfranchisement of women. In 
the labour camps where refugees were interned during and after the 
war, women were paid roughly one-sixth the wage of men. 


Almost r00 years ago Adhémar Schwitzguébel put his finger on the 
extraordinary contradiction between the essentially international nature 
of the role of the Swiss bourgeoisie (‘the bourgeoisie is, in the full sense 
of the word, a really international class’) and the fervent repression of 
any internationalism on the part of the Swiss workers. The modern 
condition of the mercenary is the parasite, and the key requirement is 
peace. ‘A war with one of the large neighbouring States would be the 
ruin of this bourgeois Eldorado where, under the most republican and 
democratic appearances, the Swiss bourgeoisie is constantly strengthen- 
ing itself and its own class interests in utter tranquillity—a social revo- 
lution being impossible in a country where legality and the spirit of 
sage progress have so profoundly penetrated political life.” 


But Switzerland is not in this condition by a purely ‘natural’ process. 
Ideologues of reaction like Carl J. Friedrich‘ have fostered the image ofa 
paradise without contradiction. But this involves a denial of the 
country’s history and in particular of the great events of November 
1918 (when a quarter of a million Swiss workers launched a massive 
general strike), which were seized on by the bourgeoisie to introduce 
oppressive legislation banning the right to strike for all government 
employees, including railway workers, postal officials, etc. Jf the 
bureaucracy is ‘responsible’, it is responsible to the ruling class, and it 
has been made responsible by straightforward class pressure. Badly 
shaken by the memory of working-class militancy in the streets in 1918, 
the Swiss bourgeoisie has since the end of the Second World War 
. preferred a solution in which racism and class hatred converge—the 
importation of a foreign proletariat. 


The Swiss road to capitalism is a subject worthy of more attention than 
it has received: it is a new phenomenon in capitalist development— 
domestic imperialism. First, capital accumulation takes place, through 
the acquisition of domestically-controlled foreign funds, not through 
primitive accumulation or industrialization. Then second, this accumu- 
lated capital is used to buy foreign labour on horrific terms (abysmal 
housing; racist persecution; a general ban on wives accompanying male 
workers, leading to grave sexual isolation). This oppressed foreign pro- 
letariat is exploited to construct the material bases of a new leap for- 
ward, and then abruptly expelled. It is a noteworthy inversion of the 
normal capitalist process, with the crucial bonus for the bourgeoisie 
that it has not lumbered itself with either heavy social service costs or 
with a permanent proletariat. This is one-sided internationalism with a 

ce—internationalism for one class (even Swiss tourism has 
well-defined class characteristics). 








3 Adhémar Schwitegudbel, La Polsce Politique Fédérale, 1879. 
+t Responsthls Bersancracy: A Study of the Swiss Civil Service, 1952. 
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Even to nationalize the productive forces, as André Gorz points out, 
‘First you would have to nationalize Wall Street and the City, 
start the revolution in France and Italy, constitute the Soviet States of 
Burope...a fascinating undertaking, stamped with the same sterility as 
this tedious country.’ The dialectic of the international and the national, 
and its pure class determinations, that is concentrated in the entity of 
Switzerland is surely cogent argument for returning to the resolute 
positions espoused by Marx and Engels. Boundaries erected to protect 
the running-dog of world capital can have no validity. Switzerland 


is indeed, alas, there—its present character must be destroyed. 





5 Tbe Traitor, John Calder, 1966. 
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Miriam Glucksmann 


Lucien Goldmann: 
Humanist or Marxist? 


In recent years we have seen in Britain a systematic identification of Marxism 
with neo-Hegelianism, by left political groups and by bourgeois commentators 
alike. Neo-Hegelianism views society as a homogeneous totality revolving 
around one central contradiction; constituent elements are dissolved into an un- 
differentiated unity, and the internal contradictions and inter-relationships of 
specific levels and structures within a given social formation are ignored. Theory 
is denied any autonomy, and becomes an expression of class consciousness 
rather than a science capable of rigorous analysis and of providing a framework 
for political strategy. As no content is given to the strategic and organizational 
aspects of practice, this too is reduced to a spontaneous expression of conscious- 
tess. Neo-Hegelianism is thus a purely reflective, if critical, activity. 


Though as yet few of his works are available in English!, Lucien Goldmann is 
one of the best known contemporary exponents of this trend, drawing con- 
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clusions from the theoretical premises of the early Lukács on the 
plane of literary analysis as well as of philosophy «nd politics. 
The brevity of his most recently translated book, Th Hyman 
Sciences and Philosophy, constrains Goldmann to stating rather than 
arguing bis points, and the book can only be seen as an.indication of 
the total theoretical perspective expounded in his more substantial ¢ 
works,? It is a summary exposition of the way Marxism differs from 
classical sociology. The validity of dialectical materialism is due, he 
claims, to its more comprehensive framework. It takes account of the 
historical dimension of social life: ‘Only the dialectical attitude can 
achieve a synthesis (of history and sociology: M.G.) by understanding 
past as a necessary and valid stage and a path towards the common 
action of men of the same class in the present in order to realize an 
authentic and universal community in the future’*—and of the need to 
accept the social determinism of our thought, including our theories of 
society, which are therefore more akin to philosophy than to ob- 
jective science—‘since all historical or sociological thought is subject to 
profound social influences, it is not then a question of suppressing 
these influences but of rendering them explicit and integrating them 
into scientific research so as to avoid or reduce their distorting effect to y 
a minimum’,* 


Dialectical Sociology 


Dialectical sociology is based on the axiom of the ‘total’ character of 
human activity and of the bond between ideas and the economic 
structure, and the task of social research is to integrate our knowledge 
of partial facts into the totality of which they are a part (thus Avoiding 
the hyper-empiricism of microsociology whose concentration on case | 
studies and statistical analyses imposes a very limited horizon) and to 
demonstrate the relationship between the different parts of the social 
structure and the economic base. Goldmann lists the three major 
structural elements of social life as the importance of economic life, 
historical function-of social classes and the existence of potential’ 
consciousness. The book thus takes the form more of a restatement of 
Lukacs’ conception of Marxism than an original statement about the 
relationship between the social sciences and philosophy. To illustrate 
the suggestion that theories, including those of Marxists, are socially 
determined, he takes an example that is very unfortunate for his 
thesis, that of the differences between Lenin’s and Rosa Luxemburgp’s 
political theories: ‘... in the dispute between Lenin and Rosa Luxem- ~ 
burg, the former reflects, for the most part, the Russian experience, 
while the latter develops her theories in the light of the German 





1Qnly two of Goldmann’s books have so far been translated: The Hidden God, 

London 1964; The Haman Sciences and Phylasephy, Loadon 1969. However, several 

pairs aa ‘Socialism and Humanism’ in ed. E. Fromm: Secketist Haman- 
ism, London 1967; ‘Criticism and Dogmatism in Literature’ in ed. D. Cooper: 

The Dialectics of Liberation, Loodon 1968; ‘Is there a Marxist Sociology?” in Inter) 

national Socialism No. 34. 

2 The Hidden Ged; i a a a S 

Paris 1964. 

3 The Haman Sciences and Philasepby, p. 29. 

* Ibid, p. 45. 
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experience. Lenin insists on the importance of the revolutionary party 
in the revolution, while Rosa Luxemburg is suspicious of it and sees as 
the essential element the spontaneity of the masses. The difference of 
opinion becomes clear particularly if we recall that in Russia at the 
time there already existed an organized revolutionary party, while in 
Germany the only socialist party was reformist, and that Rosa Luxem- 
burg based her hopes on the creation of certain radical proletarian 
strata to fight against the leadership of this party.” 


This account is not only factually wrong but posits a causal relation- 
ship between theory and practice which, if it were the case, would 

tee unsuccessful political practice. Goldmann is here expressing 
his standard view that theory is an emanation of the pre-existing 
practice of the masses and a passive expression of revolutionary 
consciousness. But theory, particularly in its strategic and organiza- 
tional aspects, is active in relation to its social base. It actively opposes 
the evolution of the existing state of things and posits revolutionary 
alternatives, and thus has a necessary autonomous and voluntarist 
aspect which permits it to articulate the strategy essential for the 
transition from the present to the desired state of affairs. Types of 
political practice are premissed on revolutionary theory and evaluated 
in its terms. Lenin continually emphasized the relative autonomy of 
theory—and this cannot be reduced to or explained by the pre- 
existing structure of the Party. The relationship between theory and 
practice is much more complex than Goldmann admits, and to reduce 
one to the other, as he does consistently, amounts to denying the very 
capability of men to conceive of a world structured in accordance with 
their image of how it should be, as well as reducing any political 
_ activity to spontancism. His emphases are an implicit admission of the 
practical impotence of his own theory. This passage reveals also the 
weakness of the sociology of knowledge since any attempt to explain 
political theory must realize that its referents are both past and future, 
and that it is thus both determined and autonomous. |” 


Social Determinism 


Extreme as they may appear, Goldmann’s contentions about Leninist 
and Luxemburgist theory are integrally related to the premises of his 
philosophy: social determinism, humanism, idealism, anti-scientism, 
evolutionism. His assumption of the social determinacy of ideas is com- 
plemented by a view of theory in general as consciousness and of 
Marxism in particular as critical philosophy, rather than as science: 
“The knowledge of social and historical life is not science but conscious- 
ness, although it must obviously strive towards the attainment of a 
rigour and precision comparable to those achieved by the natural 
sciences’.® 


Lukács avoided the total relativism of social determinism by postulat- 
ing that only the proletariat, as the living negation of capitalist society 
and the subject of history, can achieve correct and objective knowledge 





5 Ibid, p. 79. 
6 Ts there a Marnst Sociology ?” p. 18 column 2. 
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—the proletariat ‘simultaneously knows and constitutes society’.’ 
Goldmann follows Lukács in espousing this essentialist conception of 
the proletariat and in denying the possibility of a social ecience—his 
view of theory is diametrically opposed to that of Marx, Lenin and 
Mao. Goldmann subsumes theory with practice under the wider 
concept, praxis, which expresses the totality of man’s action on 
society, and he fails to distinguish them as two separate levels of 


practice. 


Goldmann’s theory of society, like his epistemology, rests on certain 
concepts—praxis, negation, totality, alienation—which form an 
internally coherent theoretical framework which entirely determine the 
conclusions of his specific analyses. His interpretation of contemporary 
capitalism is based on the conviction that the concept of ‘reification’ as 
elaborated by Lukács is the most important tool of Marxist theory: 
Marx’s analysis of the economic structure of capitalism is rejected as 
obsolete in the era of consumption capitalism which guarantees high 
standards of living for the majority of the population. Thus he claims 
that the struggle between socialists and capitalists is for control over 
the consciousness of the proletariat (false or real consciousness} 
rather than anything to do with the material conditions of life.® This 
conviction leads Goldmann to a particular interpretation of Marx anda 
peculiar conception of what socialism entails. He highlights the early 
idealistic work of Marx at the expense of his later analysis of capitalism 
as a mode of production, Le. a structure amenable to objective analysis 
from the outside. 


Marx and Humanism è 


The concept ‘alienation’, which is used as a total description of man’s 
relationship to the world, rests on the assumption that there is a 
universal human nature which constitutes the essence of man, and that 
this is an attribute of each individual man. No attempt is made to show 
the structural determination of the individual’s economic exploitatioh- 
and political impotence, and the unit of analysis is the individual man 
and Man in general, rather than the social formation as a complex 
unity of social relations. Goldmann follows Lukács and the early Marx 
in viewing the proletariat as the negation of society, but also as 
representing the human essence whose realization is ensured by the 
revolution. Marrs writings of 1842-45 do embody a Feuerbachian 
humanism—thistory as alienation, the revolution as the restoration to 
man of his true nature at present alienated in the ‘fantastic forms of 
money, goods, power’—but he explicitly rejected this ‘idealism of the 
essence and empiricism of the subject”? when he broke with a history 
and politics based on man. The 6th and 7th Theses on Feuerbach” 


‘Fenerbach does not therefore sec that religious sentiment ia a social product and that 
the abstract individual belongs to a particular form of society.’ 
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indicate the abandonment of a philosophy based on the individual, and 
the non-idealistic elements of the notion of alienation were reorganized 
in Marx’s analysis of exploitation. 


Goldmann’s conception of the present stage of capitalism is comple- 
mented by a particular view of socialism as humanism: it will ‘pro- 
duce a synthesis at a higher level of the positive elements of three 
great preceding forms of society: 1. the classlessness of primitive 
society; 2. the qualitative relations of man to man, and of man to 
nature of pre-capitalist society; 3. the rationality of capitalist society 
and the values of universality, equality and freedom’, ™! 


Under socialism, humanist values such as these, whose emergence was 
bound up with the development of the market economy, can be given 
‘real’ content. The revolution will somehow ‘dis-alienate’ man and 
‘de-reify’ society but there is no discussion of the structural pre- 
conditions for this. Goldmann’s idea of socialist society is defined and 
limited by past society, by what has already existed, rather than seen as 
providing the opportunity for opening up potentialities and re- 
creating society self-consciously. We are presented with an equally 
apolitical and idealist conception of what motivates political activity: 
the working-class must be shown ‘that their own interests and those of 
their families should inspire them to swim against this stream (of 
reification: M.G.) in order to save both their own dignity and the 
great cultural values inherited from the past’. 


Freedom and the Market 


This passage highlights the individual-versus-socicty problematic of 
Goldmann’s work, which cannot conceive the impact of capitalist 
society nor the meaning of the revolution in other than idealistic and 
very general terms; there is no mention of the seizure of political 
power, nor of the transformation of the whole social structure, nor of 
the need for an organization to bring these about. Goldmann basically 
has an evolutionary belief in the necessity of the revolution, based 
partly on his assumption that the main contours of the new society are 
already present within the old—at the level of feudal values of dignity 
and honour rather than relations of production compatible with 
productive forces—and that structural reforms will make the old 
dichotomy between reform and revolution meaningless, as ‘worker 
management can be achieved progressively in one sector after 
another’.43 The importance of the Yugoslav experiment is stressed, but 
fundamentally only on the grounds that the market has been pre- 
served there! ‘Yugoslavia has integrated to socialist thought the dis- 
covery that the socialization of the means of production does not 
necessarily imply, as Marx and later Marxists had thought, integral 
centralized planning and the suppression of the market’. Goldmann 
has already emphasized the historical relationship between production 





1 Thid., p. 48. 
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for the market and liberal humanist values and he goes on to 
congratulate Yugoslav worker-management because ‘it ensures the 
maintenance of production for the market which can constitute the 
basis for a real and authentic development of “freedom”, especially 


that of expression’. è 


Goldmann’s whole conception of politics thus belies his overriding 
concern with values and the past, and his assumption that the market is 
` something that socialists will want to cling on to is a complete mis- 
understanding of everything that Marxism is about. He does not 
relate ‘alienation’, which is thought to characterize capitalist society, to 
its structural determination by exploitation based on the market 
economy. Similarly the belief that the market can guarantee the values 
historically related to it reveals a complete economic determinism in 
relation to superstructural forms; it ignores the fact that the aim of the 
socialist revolution is to transform the relationship between the 
economy and the other structures of society that exist under capitalism, 
and to ‘put politics in command’. Goldmann’s unwillingness to 
imagine the creation of new political and social forms results in a 
belief that the market alone can institutionalize freedom of expression. 


This apolitical and historicist conception of politics cannot be excused 
on the grounds that it is not Goldmann’s field of specialization (he does 
not claim to be a totel social theorist), since all his assertions flow from 
the application of the basic concepts of his theoretical scheme. ‘The 
same applies to his results in the sociology of literature, which is his 


area of specialization, . 
The Trans-individual Subject 


Goldmann’s literary analysis is based on the premise that great literary 
works are an expression of the praxis of the social group of the writer 
The praxis of groups engenders general mental structures which cant 
never be found in pure form in‘ the individual consciousness, but 
which may be expressed in the cultural products of exceptional 
individuals. Thus the working hypothesis of Goldmann’s study is that 
the essence of great artistic and literary works is constituted by the 
imaginary transposition of the mental structures of privileged views, by 
the creation of a universe of individual characters and particular 
situations. Thus great works of art embody the ‘world vision’,1® in the | 
sense of the existing or possible consciousness, of the social group, 
usually the social class, of the writer; they can be understood only by 
reference to the ‘trans-individual subject’ whose vision they express, and 
not by reference to the individual writer alone. Goldmann summarizes 
this by emphasizing that literature demands a sociological rather than a, 
psychological method.!” The ‘tragic vision’ of Pascal, Racine and Kant 
is studied in this way: their ideas are integrated with those of their 
Ti i + 








+ Ibid, p. 49. 7a, 
16 A concept elaborated by Dilthey and first used in this connection by Lokice 

7 For an account of Goldmann’s methodological premisses sce ‘Ideolagy and Writing’ 
in Times Literary Supplement, September 28, 1967. 
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social group since the subjective meaning of the work for the author 
. Deed not necessarily coincide with its ‘objective’ meaning. 


The significative nature of literary works requires a particular meth- 
odology. The world-vision can be isolated only at the level of structure, 
so it is insufficient to base analysis on the manifest content alone, and 
there must be a continuous cross-reference between the text, the 
author and the social group in order to situate the partial-structure of 
the work within the total structure of society to which it belongs. 
Goldmann distinguishes two stages of analysis: comprehension and 
explanation. The first involves detailed textual analysis to bring out 
the unitary structure of the work. This is complemented by an-ex- 
planation of the genesis of the structure by reference to factors external 
to it which alone enables the work to be interpreted in a coherent 
manner. This Goldmann calls the ‘genetic structural’ method. For | 
instance, to elucidate the tragic vision is an interpretive process in 
relation to Racine’s plays and Pascal’s Pesstes, but to isolate the 
significative structure of Jansenism is to understand and explain the 
genesis of these works, and to isolate the structure of the soblesse ds 
robe in 17th-century France is to explain the birth of Jansenism. 


Literary works thus represent the swagivary transposition of the world 
vision of social classes, and are complemented by the great philo- 
sophical systems which are understood to be coscepina/ translations of 
the same mental structure and analysable in an analogous way. Great 
literary works are the collective creation of a privileged trans-individual 
subject, and the task of the sociology of literature is, according to 
Goldmann, to isolate the world vision thus expressed and explain it by 
reference to the social class, or social structure whose praxis it reflects. 
This project rests on certain concepts; social clase, praxis, real and 
possible consciousness, trans-individual subject, world-vision and soon 
which are given prior to the analysis and which determine both what is 
considered to be a valid literary work and the type of analysis. To a 
large extent the validity of Goldmann’s sociology of literature rests on 
the validity of these concepts. 


The Tragic Vision 


The Hidden God is an exemplary case of the application of this method, 
and Goldmann’s most profound study of literary works. The tragic 
vision is explained by reference to the dynamics of emergent capitalist 
society, the rise to power of the Third Estate and the consolidation of 
the absolute monarchy with the establishment of a central royal 
bureaucracy which wrested all social and economic functions from the 
nobility and the traditional legal profession. ‘These two groups were 
the main supporters of Jansenism, whose teachings insisted on the 
vanity of the world, and that salvation could be found only in solitude 
and withdrawal, and the tragic vision as represented in the works of 
Racine and Pascal expresses the world vision of Jansenism and of 
these declining social groups. .The transformation of the social 
structure was mirrored on the conceptual plane by the destruction of 
traditional philosophy. Rationalistic individualism destroyed the 
connected ideas of community and universe, of the natural Hierarchy of 
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society and of necessary, God-given values: the orderly universe was 

replaced by the notion of infinite space, community by a collection of 
isolated, reasonable and equal individuals, hierarchy by freely entered 

relations of buyer and seller. The tragic vision understood and re- 

jected this new world, and in particular the ethical vacuum which it, 
implied, since reason became the criterion of good and evil in the 

absence of external norms. It represented a return to morality and 

religion, a faith in necessary values, in its vain attempt to integrate 

supra-individual valnes into the rational concept of infinite space with 

the idea of a ‘hidden God’ who judges and demands, who is always 

present but never appears. 


The tragic vision is interpreted as the unique conceptual and literary 
expression of Jansenism and of the social groups for whom religious 
withdrawal was the only means of coming to terms with a world in 
which they no longer had any part. Not only does Goldmann relate the 
tragic vision as a whole to the mental structure of the sob/esse ds robs 
and to its organizational expression in Port Royal Jansenism; the 
details of the chronology of Racine’s and Pascal’s works are also ex- 
plained as reactions to an immediate changing social situation (e.g. the! 
shifting emphasis in Racine’s plays on refusal and compromise is 
directly correlated with the degree of persecution of the Jansenists).1 


From Lukács to Goldmann 


The analytical themes of The Hidds# God well illustrate the aim of 
Goldmann’s sociology of literature, which is to continue thestradition 
of literary criticism inaugurated by Lukács. The concepts used are 
taken directly from Lukács. The concepts of problematic hero, ` 
trans-individual hero, and world vision are taken from Theorie des 
Romans (a work whose intuitive and idealistic nature, and whoee re- 
liance on the categories of the German sociologists Dilthey an 
Weber, Lukács has later criticized.1%)! The overall conception o 
certain literary forms is the same: literary creation is seen to represent 
the aspiration for the transcendence of the individual and the search for 
qualitative trans-individual values in a degraded world, and the 
classical novel as an individual critical reaction to bourgeois society. 
Hence for both Lukács and Goldmann great novels are those which 
express the rupture between the individual and the world, and his 
quest for authentic values, a quest doomed to failure under capitalism. ~ 
The aesthetic criteria are also drawn from Lukács, literary merit 
being measured by the ability to overcome the tension between unity 
and multiplicity, and hence the writer’s task being to represent life in as 
much of its diversity as possible yet achieving the maximum coherence. 


This prior conception of the functions and themes of the novel bind 
Goldmann as much as Lukács to a particular type of analysis, which 
selects only those works which fulfil the pre-existing criteria of 
‘authentic’ literature, and can analyse them only as expressions of a 
world-view or a search for values. This precludes a study of the many 





18 See Appendix to The Hemas Scfences and P. : 
19 Foreword to 1963 French edition of La Théerks du Reman. 
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novels not based on this theme; it detracts attention from the indi- 
vidual writer’s project, and from the formal qualities of the work. All 
works which cannot be related to the social milieu are ignored and this 
in itself implies a very narrow conception of the possible and complex 
relationships between cultural creativity and social structure. This 
prejudging of literature and the failure to distinguish evaluation from 
analysis prevent Lukács and Goldmann from coming to terms with 
modern literature. Lukács decries Joyce, Proust and Beckett for their 
‘modernism’, and subjectivism or objectivism, that is on the grounds 
that they did not write ‘critical realist’ novels.?° Lukács admits that he 
is much more at home with Thomas Mann and Balzac than with the 
experimental 2oth-century novel—and this is the direct result of his 
notion of what novels are and his historicist outlook which can see 
cultural products only as reflective of social structure. Although the 
role of ‘potential consciousness’ is stressed in relation to the classical 
novel, this too is conceived as reflecting the ‘true’ interests of a 
particular social group and is thus equally reductionist. His conception 
of individual creativity is restricted to the invention of new settings for 
the expression of perennial themes. 


Expressive Totality 


This type of literary analysis exemplifies the notion of the ‘expressive 
totality’.1 It sees superstructural forms only as phenomenal ex- 
pressions of the economic structure of society and as entirely de- 
termined. There is no concept of the relative autonomy of art, none of 
individual creativity or of formal traditions, and the framework does 
not provide any means for analysing these. In its overriding concern 
with genetic explanation it neglects the evolutionary aspect of art: that 
cultural creation is always based on a pre-existing cultural tradition and 
must be seen in its relation to this, for the form has an internal dynamic 
of its own.” This fact is much easier to demonstrate for music than for 
the novel, but an explanation of the disappearance of tonality in music 
in terms of the collapse of the Hapsburg empire, for example, would be 
no more absurd than some of Goldmann’s assertions about the modern 
novel. Relating literary works to the tradition they spring from is a 
necessary moment of analysis for their comprehension, and this does not 
imply a rigid formalism as Goldmann thinks. Lukécs has written: 
‘A new style never comes into existence because of the inherent 
dialectics of artistic forms, but is the inevitable product of social 
development’®. Goldmann seems to have taken this as an invitation to 
neglect almost completely the evolutionary aspects of literary products. 


The conception of literature as a reflection of the mental structure of a 
social group neglects another level of analysis, that of the project of 
the writer as he himself conceives it, the relationship of his work to his 








20 G, Lukics: The Meaning of Contemporary Realirm, London 1962. 

2 A teem used by Althusser to denote the Hegelian conception of the structure of 
the social totality. ‘Du capital à la philosophie de Marx’ In Lire fe capital, Vol. IL 

2 See R. Jakobson and T. Tynyanoy: “Theses on Formalism’, NLR 37, for a syste- 
matic approach to this. 

D G., Lukács: “Idea and Form in Literature’, Masses and Mainstream Vol. 2, No. 12 
December 1949. 
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own psychological development** and the possibility of it being a 

means of coming to terms with the world, imaginary musings, cx- 

pressing very personal themes, which conflict with the prevailing 

rigidity of ‘literary’ language. Sartre’s studies of Flaubert and Genet 

are examples of this. Lukács and Goldmann rule out expressionism and à 
subjectivism as inauthentic, but without giving any reason: it is simply 

that they do not fit in with their conception of the homology of 

structures. Thus works which may be liberating for the writer, or 

formally innovative or thematically creative are not considered. 


All this may be summarized as saying that Lukács and Goldmann are 
concerned exclusively with the genre, and with fitting individual works 
into preconceived categories. This detracts attention from the 
differences between authors and between works, as well as from 
detailed analysis of all the referents of particular works. The reduction 
of all authentic novels to one structure is analogous to extreme 
formalism. Goldmann claims that ‘genetic structuralism’ avoids the 
hypostatization of literary forms implicit in what he calls ‘static 
structuralism’, but he forgets that it is just as easy to hypostatize the 
content. And even within their limited framework Lukács and’ 
Goldmann are unable to do justice to the differences between works. 


‘Nouveau Roman’ and Reification 


The relevance of these criticisms can best be seen in Goldmann’s 
' interpretations of the zoth-century novel, in Posr sm Sociologie da 
Romas. The aim of this work is to develop Lukács’ theory bp showing 
the homologous structure and parallel development of the themes of - 
the novel and the economic structure of capitalism, and it argues that © 
the disappearance of the value of individualism with the introduction 
of monopolies at the turn of the century corresponded to a change in 
literary form. The romantic novel disintegrated, and indivi 
characters and heroes disappeared; some novelists tried to replace 
hero by values derived from alien ideologies (e.g. Malraux with 
communism), others abandoned the whole project and attempted to 
write novels without a subject and without a progressive quest. 
Kafka is pinpointed as the ultimate expression of the loss of individual 
freedom and life-meaning in an era of increasing bureaucratization, and 
the suman roman as reflecting the ‘reification’ of post-war capitalism.?6 





H Goldmann consistently denies the validity of a psychoanalytic interpretation of 

literature because be assumes that this would argue that the structure of the work 

replicates the structure of the writer’s unconscious —a somewhat naive conception of 
psychoanalysis. 


Propp for noting solely resemblances and thus reducing the variety of texts to one 
abstract archetype. If the method does not comprehend synthesis as well as analysis 
it is bound to formalism; structuralism in general must study texts in their 

as well as their universality and pay attention to differences and oppositions. See 
Structure et la Forme’, Cahiers de PISEA, Series M, No. 7, March 1960. 

16 There are analogous developments in philosophy. Goldmann associates existential- 
ism with the last quest for trens-individual values and ‘structuralism’ (where he 
claims that there ts no conception of man, values or change) with the de-humania- 
tion of neo-capltalism., See Pasr mae Socislog/s de Roman. 
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Goldmann thus distinguishes three major epochs of the novel: the 
novel of economic liberalism, based on the problematic hero, the 
Kafkaesque novels of monopoly capitalism, and the soxvean roman 
of neo-capitalism. He accounts for the hundred-year lag between 
the appearance of reification (whose analysis he erroncously attributes 
to Marx rather than to Lukács) and its cultural ‘reflection’ by the fact 


that reification mystifies the social reality it pervades. 


Goldmann’s study of Robbe-Grillet in particular illuminates the limits 
of his approach. All Robbe-Grillet’s novels are seen to share a common 
theme, that of the necessary passivity of men, the autonomy of objects, 
the dehumanization and amorality of society. However plausible it may 
seem, this interpretation is based on postulating a homology between 
literature and the economic structure, and it misses the point of 
Robbe-Grillet’s writing, precisely because it denies any autonomy to 
the writer or to the form. The content of Robbe-Grillet’s novels can be 
understood only in relation to his literary theories—his deliberate aim 
as a novelist is to show the independence of man from objects by the 
meticulous description of events and objects in a detached, ‘optical’, 
scientific way and thus to break away from the anthropomorphism of 
the bourgeois novel which endows objects with human characteristics 
and ends up by inverting the causal relationship between man and 

ings.2” His writing has an avowed demystifying aim, and to interpret 
his works solely as witnessing the increasing autonomy of objects is a 
profound misunderstanding. Robbe-Grillet may agree that this is a 
correct interpretation of neo-capitalism, but his project lies in trying to 
prevent the effect that this would naturally have on literature: he is 
asserting the autonomy of the writer to show that man is actually 
independent of things though he may not realize it. At another level, 
Robbe-Grillet is trying like other modern novelists (e.g. Michel 
Butor) to create his own language, and not to be restricted by a pre- 
existing complex of meanings embedded in the available literary 
language. This project is based on a self-awareness of the writer and of 
man which precisely opposes Goldmann’s interpretation, which red- 
uces these works, to documents demonstrating the increasing alienation 
of man and reification of things. 


The interpretation fails because it is based on the crude homology of 
structures.28 But economic determinism cannot account for the 
present impasse of the novel and attempts made to renovate it, nor for 
the eclipse of writing by other media of expression. The postulate 
conceives only a one-way relationship between culture and society, yet 
writers make use of the materials at their disposal in a more complex 
and innovative way, and there are obvious dangers in concentrating 
only on the surface-meaning of the content. Some writers use kitsch or 
popular language as material for collage. Flaubert’s Bossard et Pecmbet 
is an early example of this: petit-bourgeois aspirations are described in 





77 A. Robbe-Grillet: ‘Nature, Humaniam and Tragedy’, NLE 31, 


image or transposed 
other way. See “The Story of Asdiwal’ in ed. E. R. Leach: The Structura! Study of 
Myth and Totemism, London 1967. 


the language they would consider as ‘literary’ and judged through this 

language, used as a parody, rather than on the basis of their noble or 

evil deeds. There is certainly very little that a straight sociological 

analysis such as Goldmann’s can tell us about such a work, because it 

neglects the intention of the writer, the complex interaction between 
literary production and literary criticism and the mediated nature of the 

relationship between the work and the social milieu of the writer. 


Similarly, the realization of the ideological basis and function of 
certain literary forms and devices, and of the constraints of bourgeois 
language, highlights another dimension which Goldmann ignores. 
Barthes has examined the functioning of certain linguistic forms used 
in classical literature, such as the third person narrative and past 
historic tense,29 Butor the function of personal pronouns,*? and 
Robbe-Grillet the philosophical themes surrounding the novel. These 
devices act in a consistent way to present social reality in a determinate 
way, to dehistoricize it and present bourgeois society as natural, and 
thus constrain writers to a certain content and to a system of already 
constituted meanings. The ‘crisis’ of the novel and the attempt to 
invent a new style (or non-style) must be seen as a conscious reaction 
against this situation and an attempt to create their own system of 
meanings and language rather than as a reflection on the literary plane 
of social alienation under capitalism. 


Structure, Project, Product 


Goldmann’s analysis is only a partial one, and one of many approaches 
to literary criticism current in France. Other approaches attempt to 
analyse different dimensions, though most of these also consider their 
interpretation to be sufficient in itself. Some emphasize that literature is 
the only artistic form directly related to language and thus base their 
analysis on structural linguistics, examining the works in relation t 

their linguistic substructure, and their techniques and devices, takin 

their point of departure from Saussure’s seminal distinctions between 
langue and parols and between signifier and signified, or from Barthes’ 
semiology*!. Others attempt a detailed analysis of the structure (both 
the content and the form) of literary works on the basis of Lévi- 
Strauss’ analysis of myth. Sartre, on a different plane, stresses the 
autonomous aspect of literary creation—literature as pure creativity and 
the expression of the existential project of the writer, or as a vehicle for- 
the expression of political views**—and he emphasizes the need for 
psychoanalysis as an integral part of the interpretation. For Macherey, 
the task of literary criticism is to provide the concepts for a theory of 
literary production (as opposed to creation), and thus to establish it as a 
science, in Althusser’s sense. He concentrates on the relationship 
between the raw material and the finished product, seeing the writer as 





29 Rolend Barthes: Writing Degree Zero, Cape Editions 1967; Essais Critignes, Editloge 
du Seuil 1964. 

30 Michel Butor: "The Second Case’, NLR 54. 

31 See Roland Barthes: Hiesrents of Semielogy, Cape Editions 1967 and the French 
journal Communications. 

H Jean Paul Sartre: Literaters end Existentialism, London 1949, and Saint Genet, 
London 1963. 
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a worker producing a text under determinate conditions which are to be 
specified.4 


Literary products are both more constrained (by linguistic convention) 
and freer (indeterminacy of the relation between the text, writer and 
his milicu) than Goldmann admits, and are therefore to be analysed on 
all their levels and in terms of all their referents. Given that a literary 
work is overdetermined, there is a need to examine the structure of its 
form, content and their inter-relationship, to relate it to the subjective 
intention of the writer (expressionism, social realism, journalism, etc), 
to situate it in a specific cultural tradition, and to discover why the 
particular writer wrote the particular work (using concepts provided by 
psychoanalysis). Analyses of genre alone are patently insufficient for a 
total conception of literature. 


Part of Goldmann’s difficulty is due to his conception of what expla- 
nation involves: relating literary works to one dimension alone, the 
social structure. His criticism of other approaches to the sociology of 
literature shows that he conceives them to do the same but to reduce 
the work to some other dimension, either internal formal structure or 
the unconscious of the writer. 


Monist Analysis 


The demerits of Goldmann’s sociology of literature—his emphasis on 
the homology of structures and the genre, his disregard for the writer 
and for the multiplicity of levels of the literary work, his prejudging of 
what constitutes a ‘great? work—are due to the monism of his ap- 
proach: he conceives only of one possible relationship between 
literature and society, analyses at one level only, conceives of one 
authentic theme of the novel, and is concerned with one genre alone. 


Goldmann defines Marxism as dialectical yet he does not distinguish 
between two uses made of the ‘dialectical method’: as a basic frame- 
work for the analysis of social reality which recognizes its complex and 
dynamic nature, the existence of internal contradictions and the 
masking of the true level of reality by ideology; and, on the other 
hand, as a preconstituted view of the structure of the social totality 
assuming the existence of a central contradiction, the determination of 
all the other parts of the social whole by this, the inevitability of the 
revolution as ‘negation of the negation’ and so on. It is in the former 
sense that Marx’s analysis is dialectical, and the use of this framework 
does not determine his specific analysis which depends for its depth and 
rigour on a distinctive epistemology and the elaboration of particular 
concepts. However ‘the dialectic’ is the main conceptual tool in the 
work of Goldmann and his epistemology is not distinct from his 
conception of the nature of the social totality. 


In the absence of an account of the determinate and structured 
character, that is, the social rather than individual nature of man’s 
‘alienation’ under capitalism, and of the recognition of the need for a 





D Pierre Macherey: Pear sme Théorie de la Production Littiraire, Paris 1966. 
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strategy to overthrow it, which is effective at the collective and 
political level, such theories are doomed to remain passive. It is no 
wonder that bourgeois academics and commentators have espoused 
this version of Marxism. To emphasize idealism and humanism is an 
effective way of defusing the revolutionary potential of Marxism. j 


David Fernbach 


Avineri’s view of Marx 


The May events in France last year detonated in England an explosior 
of Marxian literature. Within 12 months several important texts have 
been newly translated, others brought out in cheap editions. So far the 
field has been heavily dominated by work of neo-Hegelians within the 
Marxist tradition: the Frankfurt school and Marcuse, and now Henri 
Lefebvre and Lucien Goldmann. Grven the infancy of our native 
Marxism, it is not surprising that the appearance of these texts has been 
welcomed unctitically by journals of the student left. However the 
importance of theory for the development of a revolutionary move- 
ment in Britain is so great that a critical assessment of the place of such 
works vis-d-vis o1thodox Marxist theory is already overdue. 


The return to Hegel and the re-interpretation of Marx through H 

has acquired prominence at times when the mainstream Marxism of the 
Second and Third Internationals has visibly degenerated into dogma- 
tism; in the First World War (Lukács, Gramsci), and, more recently, as 
various anti-Stalinist currents (the Frankfurt School, Marcuse, 
Lefebvre, Sartre, Kosik, etc). These latter, contemporary neo-Hegelian 
traditions have influenced the development of the revolutionary student 
movement, because of their exponents’ success in providing an ideolog- 
ical critique both of present-day capitalism and of the bureaucratized- 
societies of the Soviet bloc. But a gulf separates these contemporary 
critiques of dogmatism from the classic positions of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. This raises the question: to what should we refer as ‘Marxism’ 


Which ‘Marxism’ P 


The Marxism that founded the political practice of both classical 
Social-Democtacy and the Comintern was understood as a science of 
society (historical materialism), whose object was the socio-economic 
formation, and within which Marx’ Capital had provided the theory of 
the structure and laws of motion of the capitalist mode of production. 
The concrete conjuncture of economy, polity and ideology could be 
analysed with scientific objectivity and rigour, and this analysis was the 
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necessary basis of the strategy to be followed by the organized pro- 
letariat in its struggle to overthrow capitalism. Problems of method and 
ideological controversy with anti-Marxist trends (from Engels’ Asti- 
Da&ibring onwards) required a defence of the scientific status of Marxism 
at the ‘philosophical’ level, to which the name ‘dialectical materialism’ 
was given, But the neo-Hegelians break with this tradition in the most 
fundamental way, by making the basis of Marxism a philosophical 
anthropology that denies scientific objectivity and reconstructs the 
Marxian theory of society from the concepts of praxis, alienation, 
proletariat as universal class and historical subject, class-consciousness, 
etc. Thus historical materialism is transposed from objective science to 
proletarian self-consciousness; it is asserted that the working-class 
understands society by acting on it (praxis), and the content of the 
revolution is conceived at the ontological level of overcoming of 
alienation, rather than as a ‘mere’ specific transformation of economic 
and political relations. \~ 


This neo-Hegelian interpretation leans heavily on Marx’s carly 
writings (pre-1845) and was strongly reinforced by the publication in 
1932 of the 1844 Paris manuscripts. The practical implications of such 
an interpretation of Marx are immense. On the one hand the ambit of 
Marxism is widened by its transformation into a radical philosophical 
critique of the condition of ‘Man’, a critique which is not appeased 
merely by concrete changes of the economic base or political/ideo- 
logical superstructure. But on the other hand the efficacy of the theory 
for social practice is radically curtailed. For whilst the theory remains 
the embodiment of proletarian class-consciousness, and thus the 
ideological work of Marxists is still possible, the denial of objectivity `” 
undermines the possibility of a rational practice for the Marist 
vanguard, of its leading the organized proletariat in a revolutionary 
strategy and tactics planned in advance and premised on a scientific 
analysis of the already existing social structure; it can thus lead to a 
relapse into spontaneism. Still more does it preclude, if the proletariat 
with its selfconsciousness is the subject of history, the work of the 
Marxist party in constructing a class alliance between the industrial 
working-class and other oppressed and exploited groups, classes and 
nationalities, which in the concrete complexity of every historically 
given social structure is the only way in which proletarian revolution 
bas been and can be made. Neo-Hegelian Marxism is in this vital 
sense necessarily divorced from practice, from the practice of the 
conscious elements of the revolutionary bloc for whom theory can be a 
guide to action; its only relation to practice can be one of exhortation 
and commentary from a position on the sidelines of history—it 
cannot directly articulate its ‘arm of criticism’ with the ‘criticism of 


? 


arms . 


The crucial ideological significance of the controversy over Marx- 
interpretation should not be in doubt. It is historical fact that Marx in 
1843 and 1844 criticized Hegel and political economy from a philo- 
sophical standpoint very close to that of Feuerbach, and it is also 
historical fact that he was heavily involved both in 1844-50 and 
1864-72 in the work of proletarian organization. The neo-Hegelian 
interpretation relies on proving the continuity of Marx’ theoretical 
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position between his early and his mature writings, and thus driving a 
wedge both between the ‘naturalistic humanism’ of Marx and the 
“vulgar materialism’ of Engels and Lenin, and hence, inevitably, 
between the political practice of Marx, which, essentially propa- 
gandist, is compatible with either theoretical interpretation, and the 
political practice of Lenin, which, involving the work of the Marxist 
cadre in mobilizing the masses and wielding political power to effect 
social transformation, is compatible only with ‘scientistic’ Marxism. 


Bourgeols Marx-interpratation 4 


The re-emergence of the spectre of revolution in the advanced capitalist 
countries after 20 years of post-war stability has also brought a new 
crop of bourgeois academic works on Marxism. As in the Marxist camp 
itself, a broad division can be made between those writers for whom 
Marxism is the science of historical materialism developed by Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Mao, and those for whom Marxism is a philo- 
sophical anthropology. For the former class of academic writers, the 
more conscious ideological representatives of the ruling class, the 
question is to combat Marxism frontally, to denounce its scientific 
claims and ‘refute’ its theory in a variety of ways. For the latter, who 
are the less conscious representatives of bourgeois ideology, more 
secluded in their academic groves, Marx is to be reintegrated into the 
mainstream of academic philosophy by showing the continuity of 
theme and problematic inherited from Hegel, thus depriving the 
Marxist movement of its theoretical foundation by the more subtle 
method of emasculation. ° 


One of the most sophisticated products of the latter school is Avineri’s 
recent book The Sosial and Political Thexght of Karl Marx, which displays 
an extensive acquaintance with the corpus of Marx’ work.! Avineri’s 
So ee ee 
` especially the very important and as yet untranslated Kritik des Hapel- 
schen Staatsrechts, with selected illustrations from Marx’ mature theo- 
retical work and from his political practice to attempt to fit these into 
the problematic of the young Marx. Three themes are especially 
important to Avineri: Marx’ analysis of the dissociation of civil 
society and the State, with the communist revolution as the reunion of 
the public and private spheres; Marx’ analysis of the alienation of 
social productive activity under capitalism, to be overcome by asserting: 
the control of living labour over dead labour; and Marx’ conception of 

letarian self-consciousness as the motive force of the revolution 
(praxis). Fach of these themes was formulated by Marx in 1844, and 
each of them is claimed still to characterize Marx’ mature work. Thus 
Avineri quotes passages from the Gresdrisse? and from Capital 
to show the persistence of the theory of alienated labour, from 
The Civil War ix Frances to show that Marx still saw universal 
suffrage as the x/bebuxg of the contradiction between civil society and 








1S, Avineri, The Secial Political Thoaght of Kar! Marx, Cambridge University Press, 
1968, 


state, and from The Communist Manifesto, the polemics against 
the Blanquists in the Communist League®, and writings on the Paris 
Commune to show that Marx abnegated ‘the wielding of power as a 
distinct political means’’. 


Unfortunately Avineri’s tendentious use of these illustrations con- 
trasts badly with his rigour in discussing Marx’ early works. In 
Avineri’s attempt to prove that for Marx, proletarian rule meant the 
attainment of universal suffrage which would supersede the opposition 
between State and civil society, he brushes aside the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as a term used by Marx ‘not more than two or three times in 


. his life, and then always in what is basically a private communication’. 


Private communication The Critique of the Gotha Programme may 
have been, but important enough to have been only one step away 
from a public breach between Marx and Engels and their German 
Social-Democrat disciples, on account of the ‘thoroughly objection- 
able programme that demoralizes the Party’. The Critigae of the Gotha 
Programme states quite unambiguously that ‘in the political transition 
period between capitalist and communist society, the State can be not- 
hing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat’, and immediately 
goes on to criticize the Gotha programme for political demands that 
‘contain nothing beyond the old democratic litany familiar to all: 
universal suffrage, direct legislation, popular rights, a people’s militia, 
etc.’ Only thirteen pages before Avineri states that ‘to Marx the 
wielding of political power as a distinct political means admits that 
circumstances are yet unripe for change’, he himself quotes The 
Communist Manifesto: ‘the proletariat will use its political power to 
wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie’ 4. 


Avineri’s Empiricism 


But this example of Avineri’s tendentious attempt to blur the dis- 
tinction between ‘revolutionary’ and ‘evolutionary’ Marxism 


, only hides the crucial methodological fault of his argument, an 
‘ empiricist approach to ideology itself. Avineri sees the resemblances of 


individual terms and themes between early and mature Marx as proof 
of continuity, but this evades the key question of whether the proble- 
matic in which individual terms are situated and which alone gives 
them their meaning as concepts is the same in 1844 and 1867. And here 
not only does Avineri fail to ask the question, but he has against him 
Marr’ own radical and explicit rejection in 1845 of his past ‘philo- 
phical consciousness’, and Marx’ methodological comments in and 
around Capital which time and again insist on the scientific character of 
the theoretical enterprise. Thus Avineri quotes!* the Preface to 








3 ibid., p. 205. 

‘ibid, p. 195. 

7 ibid., p. 218. 

? Marı & Engels, Swete Works, Volume T, p. 15. 
10 ibid., p. 30—Marx’ italics. 
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the Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, where Marx states 
that his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law led him to the con- 
clusion ‘that legal relations as well as forms of State .. . have their 
roots in the material conditions of life? and that ‘the anatomy of civil 
society is to be found in political economy’. This paragraph is quoted 
by Avineri as evidence that Marx had reached in 1843 the basic 
theoretical position that his later work served only to elaborate, But a 
complete reading of Mar’ account of his intellectual development in 
the Preface clearly divides this period into two phases, the first when 
his recognition of the importance of material conditions served to 
direct his studies to political economy (1843) and the second when, at a 
later date and in the light of his studies of political economy (that is in 
1845), he was led to the ‘general conclusion’ which he then summa- 
tizes. Marx goes on to explain how Engels and he decided in spring ’ 45 
‘to work out together the contrast between our view and the idealism 
of the German philosophy, in fact to settle our accounts with our 
former philosophic consciousness.’ This work was the then un- 
published German Ideology, and Marx goes on to say that ‘the leading 
points of our theory were first presented scientifically, though in a 
polemic form’, in the Poverty of Philosphy! It is clear from this . 
passage, Marx’ only (and public) account of his theoretical develop- 
ment, that he explicitly includes ‘our former philosophic conscious- 
ness’ (which means their writings of 1844, Feuerbachian humanism 
being the central object of criticism in the German Ideology) as part of 
‘the idealism of German philosophy’. 


In the Foreword of the Poverty of Philosophy (i.e. the very first ‘scientific 
presentation’ of the new theory) Marx makes a point of emphasizing 
that he (Marx) is an economist, who is criticizing German philosophy 
as well as Proudhon’s muddled economics, and this insistence on the 
scientific status of his work (i.e. that it is to be judged as science) 
characterizes all Marx’ later methodological remarks. Avineri quotes 
part of the Afterword to the znd German edition of Capital as a 
‘guarantee of continuity supplied by Marx himself?1® (ie. the 
passage about the reversal of Hegel’s idealist dialectic), but this text in 
fact refutes Avineri’s thesis at its root. Avineri’s quotation actually 
iocludes the phrase ‘with me on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else 
than the material world reflected in the human mind and translated into 
forms of thought’, and yet Avineri goes on to argue that the applica- 
tion of ‘natural science epistemology to fit the human world’ arose only _ 
with Engels!? while for Marx ‘epistemology ceases to be a 
merely reflective theory of cognition, and becomes the vehicle for 
shaping and moulding reality’. But this is not the Marx of Capital, who 
in the Afterword referred to by Avineri quotes at length and ap- 
provingly a review of Capital by a Russian writer who compares 
Marx’ method to that of natural science, and whose comparison 
between Marx’ theory of developing social formations and the theory 
of biological evolution is greeted by Marx with the remark: ‘whilst the 
writer pictures what he takes to be actually nty method, in this striking > 





13 Selected Works, Volume 1, pp. 329-30. 


16 op.clt p. 40. 
17 ibid p. 72 
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and (as far as concerns my own application of it) generous way, what 
else is he picturing but the dialectical method >’. 18 


Theory of Ideology 


If there is such a radical break between young-Marx-philosopher and 
mature-Marx-scientist, how is it that the resemblances that Avineri 
traces between Marx’ carly and his mature work can be found at all? 
The answer is provided very simply by Marx’ own theory of ideology. . 
Every philosophy is an attempt to theorize the objectively existing 
world of nature and human society, even if it sees reality through a 
highly distorting problematic. Hegel’s philosophical speculations were 
those of a man with an encyclopedic knowledge of history, who tried to 
fit the results of historiography (not to mention natural science) into an 
idealist conceptual system. Not surprisingly therefore these categories 
had a certain purchase on the world, although, as Marx showed, a 
completely inadequate one. The phenomenon that Marx saw in 
Hegelian categories as alienated labour was to appear in Capita/ within a 
rigorous scientific conceptual framework, that situated it within the 
capitalist mode of production as a totality. The development from the 
philosophical analysis is therefore clearly recognizable, but the 
phenomenon is now described scientifically, and the ontological 
connotations of ‘alienation’ drop out along with the term itself. 
Similarly the divorce between civil society and the State is seen by the 
mature Marx as a certain definite relation between economic base and 
political superstructure (in this case Hegel’s concepts are not so 
radically overthrown, as they were taken from the Scottish social 
theorists of the 18th century who were already on the road towards a 
scientific theory of society). The concept of praxis disappears entirely 
from Marr later work, and the phenomenon grasped hesitatingly by 
that concept is now described by the different practices 

within the various social structures. Thus the economic, political and 
ideological practices of the proletariat (in fact of definite proletarian or 
non-proletarian groups) are distinct, can combine in various ways, and 
must be analysed in each concrete conjuncture. 


Not surprisingly, Avineri avoids any rigorous discussion of Capital, a 
fault that is shared, and necessarily, by neo-Hegelians within the 
Marxist camp. For a serious reading of Capital will leave no doubt as to 
Marr claim to objective science, and will provide the complete 
perspective to his political and historical writings. But, in the last 
instance, the correct interpretation of Marxism must be derived not 
from Marx’ texts alone, however important their study is, but from the 
requirements of social analysis that Marx needed and that the revo- 
lutionary movement needs to orient its day-to-day practice. And once 
the question is put in this form, the answer is determined. For revo- 
lutionary Marxists need to know the pre-existing structure of the 
society in which they operate, the transformations that are necessary to 
abolish the prevailing forms of oppression, the classes that can be 
mobilized to effect these transformations, the correct way to construct 
the revolutionary bloc, and so on. And juggling with the concepts of 


18 Cajita), Volume I, p. 14 


praxis, alienation, universal class, etc, though it produces pleasant 
fantasies for subjectivist intellectuals, can give no guidance whatever to 
revolutionaries faced with the concrete realities of oppression and 
exploitation. Scientific Marxism, however, has been the vitally neces- 
sary foundation of revolutionary practice in the great proletarian 
revolutions of this century that have transformed one-third of the 
world. Lenin’s work on the Desslopment of Capitalism in Russia, still the 
finest example of Marxist analysis of a specific socio-economic forma- 
tion, was the comer-stone of the Bolshevik Party’s strategy of class 
alliance with the peasantry and, if necessary, against the bourgeoisie in 
the bourgeois revolution, and Lenin’s Impsriahsmw was equally the 
foundation of the world strategy of the Communist International. 
Mao’s brilliant studies of the objective political relations of class 
forces in China in the 1920’s were similarly the necessary basis for 
Communist strategy. 


The tradition of scientific Marxism, of Marxism-Leninism, has shown 
its worth as a trusty weapon of the proletariat and exploited masses in 
the struggle against capitalism and imperialism. It is this tradition 
which we must build on if we hope to carry the world revolution 
forward to its triumphant conclusion. Neo-Hegelian Marxism, like all 
speculative philosophy, remains a beautiful but useless toy, and was 
rejected by Marx soon after he adopted Communism. It is an idealism 
that arose again, among sections of the revolutionary intelligentsia, 
during certain periods of setback for the working-class movement, but 
it can only obscure the science of Marx and Lenin, and its danger is 
that it can be and is taken up by ruling-class ideologues „such as 
Avinerl in order to mystify and emasculate the practical revolutionary 
character of Marxism. 
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Ernest Mandel 


Trotsky’s Marxism: a rejoinder 


Nicolas Krassó attempted to explain Stalin’s victory in the inner-party struggle 
of the Bolshevik party during the twenties by two alleged basic weaknesses of 
“Trotsky’s Marxism’: his ‘sociologism’, i.e. his constant underestimation of the 

_ autonomous role of political institutions; and his ‘administrativism’, which 
tended to identify him with the stringent repressive measures the Bolshevik 
régime had to introduce against the working class in the 1920-21 period. 
We showed that these explanations do not correspond to historical truth and 
do not give an adequate explanation of the destiny of the Russian revolution 
after 1917—not to speak of the destiny of world revolution. 


“In his reply, Krassó tries to defend his hypothesis both by general theoretical 
arguments and by an attempt to refute some of the factual material which I 
introduced into the discussion.’ Both attempts fail. They illustrate more clearly 
than Krass6’s initial piece the basic weakness of his analysis, which consists in 
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departing from the Marxist method of understanding, interpreting and 
acting upon contemporary history. 


Empiricism and Marxist Historiography : a first approach 


‘The whole aim of my analysis was to try and reconstruct the unity 
of Trotsky’s thought and practice as a Marxist: its singular character 
and coherence. Mandel’s reply renounces any attempt to seck such a 
unity,’ writes Krassó? In other words: Krassó tries to view Trotsky’s 
thought and practice as a totality governed by some basic principles 
which he seeks to discover. Any refusal to answer him on the same 
level—either to accept his definition of the swguesess of Trotsky’s 
Marxism, or to substitute another ‘basic principle’ for his own to 
interpret Trotsky—is condemned as ‘empiricism’. 


We shall come back at the end of this essay to what we consider the 
differentia specifica of Trotsky’s Marxism. But let us first take Krassd’s 
theoretical argument for what it is worth. From the point of view of 
Marxian dialectics, processes are governed not by basic ideas but by ‘i 
conflicting forces. Any historical process is governed by basic contradic- 
tions of a social nature. To conceive of a life-process essentially ruled 
and explained by ideas is to take a step backward from Marx to Hegel. 
To view these ideas as immutable, permanent and unrelated either to 
their inner contradictions or to the contradictions between them and 
living practice is to take a step backward from Hegel to Kant. 


To assume that Trotsky’s life constitutes a ‘unity’ the key of which 
is an ideological ‘conception’; to identify that conception with the 
original sin of ‘sociologism’; to deny the historical fact that, after 
joining the Bolshevik party, Trotsky attached the greatest importance 
to the role of the ‘subjective factor’ in history and politics, became the 
staunchest defender of the Leninist theory of the party, and gave us,A 
both as a politician and a historian, some of the finest examples of 
precise understanding of the ‘autonomous role of political institutions’ 
is to advance an ‘explanation’ for Trotsky’s Marxism which flies in the 
face of truth. It is an arbitrary, abstract construction of the mind, 
divorced from reality, both theoretical and practical. 


The methodological weakness of Krass6’s thesis goes deeper than his _ 
failure to explain in a consistent way all the essential aspects of Trot- 
sky’s activities (the superiority of dialectical theory over empiricism 
does not reside in its negation of empirical data, but in its capacity to 
explain them in a coherent manner; and no coherent explanation of 
Trotsky’s theory and action in, say, 1917, 1923, 1933 of 1938, is 
possible from the viewpoint of his ‘underestimating the autonomous 
role of political institutions’). This weakness goes to the roots of one 
of the most fascinating aspects of Marxist sociology and historio- | 
graphy: the relationship between the individual and the historical ” 


process. 


1 NLR 44, 47 & 84 
* NLR 48, p. 90. 
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We do not deny that every individual can be considered as a relevant 
object of study, that his life-process can be dislectically examined and 
explained. But obviously, what we are practising in such theoretical 
activity is individual psychology, not sociology.’ This procedure is all 
right as long as we are dealing with individuals who play only a mar- 
ginal role in the historical process. The great contribution of Marx 
towards understanding history was precisely the point that one cannot 
explain the historical process as a simple interaction of individual 
psychologies, as a myriad of intertwining ‘case histories.’ What this 
understanding demands is a conceptual ssia? mediation: that of the 
social class. World history is not a history of conflicting individuals 
(although these individuals are very real and sometimes very im- 
portant); world history is a history of class straggle. The combination of 
individual aspirations, needs, strivings and ideas which are relevant for 
the understanding of history is their combination in social classes. The 
conflicts which shape history in civilized life are the conflicts between 
social classes or inside social classes.* 


Individuals who play a key role in history can do so only because they 
succeed in expressing, in a superior way, at a decisive turning point, 
the needs and aspirations of social formations. Once the unique re- 
lationship of social forces which propels them onto the historical 
scene are fundamentally modified, their historical role is finished.* 


3 We don’t hereby imply that social factors should be climinated from those which 
shape an tndtvidual’s life process. But they act within a different framework, on a 
different level, and in relation to a different totality when used to explain an individual 
career than when they are conceived as forces which shape the destinies of nations or 
of mankind. 

4 The ratiomels of this distinction has been convincingly stated by Engels in his letter 


final result always arises from between many individuels wills, of which 
each in turn hes been made what it is by a host of particular conditions of life. Thus 
there are innumerable forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of 


emerges is something that no one willed. Thus history has proceeded hitherto in the 
manner of 2 natural process and is essentially subject to the same laws of motion. 
But from the fact that the wills of individuals ... do not attain what they want, bat 
are merged into an aggregate mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded 
that they are equal to zero. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant and is 
to this extent inchaded in it? (Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress Pub- 
lishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 418). 

See also Lenin: ‘By examining the fetelity of opposing tendencies, by reducing them 
to precisely definable conditions of life and production of the various warns of 
soclety, by discarding subjectivism and arbitrariness in the choice of a particular 

without exception, 


all-embracing 

study of the process of the rise, development and decline of socio-economic systems, 
People make their own history, but what determines the motives of people, of the 
mass of the people, Le. what gives rise to the clash of conflicting ideas and strivings ?” 
(Collected Werks, Vol. 21, p. 57, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1964). 

s Cf. ‘That such and such a man and precisely that man arlecs at a particular time ina 
particular country is, of course, pure chance. But cot him out and there will be a 
demand for a substitute, and this substitute will be found, good or bad, but in the 
long ran he will be found.’ (Engels’ letter to H. Starkenburg of January 25, 1894, in 
Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence, p. 457). 


Any assessment of Trotsky starts out on the wrong foot if it tries to 
discover in Trotsky’s ‘inner thought’—i.c., in one aspect of the jw- 
dividxal—the explanation of his role in history. We do not deny the use- 
fulness of completing historical analysis by individual psychology, 
although up to now what we possess on that score is rather uncon- 
vincing. We deny most strongly the possibility of explaining history 
through individual psychology. The political struggle in the Soviet 
Union in the twenties, the political struggle in the world communist 
movement in the twenties and the thirties, involved the destinies of 
hundreds of millions of human beings. To explain the outcome of a 
conflict of such dimensions by the personal idiosyncrasies of this or 
that individual—X had a persecution mania; Y had a stomach ulcer; 
Z ‘underestimated the autonomous role of political institutions’—is not 
only un-Marxist. It is ludicrous. 


Here is Krassd’s basic weakness. On this point his ‘Reply to Ernest 
Mandel’ does not offer any additional material. We hear a lot about 
what Trotsky and Lenin did or did not think and do at this or that 
stage of the political and social struggle in the Soviet Union. However, 
we are given no explanation at all of the ups and downs of revolution 
in relation to social forces, cither in Russia or on the world scale. And 
when Krassó makes a timid attempt to introduce such an explanation of 
an episodic aspect of the whole problem—the trade union dispute of 
1921—he goes to the length of denying the very physical existence of 
social classes, in this case the proletariat. Under such circumstances, ` 
there is no room for scientific historiography. Krass6’s failure to under- 
stand “Trotsky’s Marxism’ ends in an abandonment of Marxism, itself. 


Lenin, Trotsky, and the Theory of the Party 


Krassó is astonished by our statement that ‘it was Lenin, not Trotsky, 
who to a large extent borrowed from the theoreticians of German and 
Austrian Social-Democracy in his theory of party organization.’ 
Astonishment is of course no proof. Neither is the attempt to identify 
Lenin’s theory of the party with the concept of professional revolu- 
tionaries nor the assertion that ‘there is no evidence that at any stage 
thereafter—{after first not understanding it—KM)—Trotsky genuinely 
learned the lesson of Lenin’s theory of the party.’§ 


Krassó does not seem to remember that the concept of professional 
revolutionaries is not the basic premise of Lenin’s theory of the party; 
this is only a consequence which flows from other basic assumptions. 
He himself earlier correctly defined Lenin’s ‘fundamental thesis’ in his 
theory of the revolutionary party as meaning ‘that socialism as a theory 
had to be brought to the working class from the outside through a 

which included the revolutionary intelligentsia’? It is that 
‘fundamental thesis’ that we said to have been inspired by Victor Adler 
and Kautsky. And if Krassó would make the effort to read the sources 
we quoted he would have to admit that the essential elements of Lenin’s ’ 
theory of the revolutionary party had indeed been produced by German 
(and Austro-German) social-democracy in the early nineties. 


* NIR 48, p. 91. 
T NLR 44, p. 66. 
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Lenin himself never made a secret of his conviction that his theory of 
the party was inspired by German social-democracy. There are, of 
course, exaggerations in these allegations by Lenin of his close ideologi- 
cal affiliation with Kautsky and Co; they were made in the heat of a 
faction fight. It is also true that Lenin, when he returned to the same 
subject after the experience of the 1905 revolution, used formulations 
which were more integrated than those used in What Is To Be Done’, 
especially in regard to the necessary integration between the vanguard 
party and the class; we indicated these in our first reply to Krassó. 


But all this is beside the point. What we stressed was the fact that 
Lenin’s organizational concept, before 1917, was closer than Trotsky’s 
to that of social-democracy. The origin of this closeness is very clear: 
Lenin, as well as the social-democrats, stressed the leading role which 
the organized workers had to play with regard to the swerganized oncs; 
Trotsky underestimated the importance of that organization. But, 
together with Rosa Luxemburg, he understood earlier than Lenin that 
organization is in itself no guarantee for revo/xtionary leadership; that 
it can even become a trap which prevents the working class from going 
forward on the road of revolution. He had a keen presentiment of the 
potential conservatism of a patty apparatus. Any Marxist theory of the 
party which brushes this aside as ‘sociologism’ does not_understand 
anything about the history of the working class movement since 1914. 


We say purposely: since 1914. What is completely missing from 
Krass6’s analysis is an estimate of Lenin’s attitude towards the party 
and the International as defined by the traumatic experience which 
Lenin underwent after August 4th 1914. This ‘hiatus’ in Krass6’s 
analysis is not accidental. By passing over Lenin’s writings on social- 
democracy, he conveniently eliminates what became the cornerstone of 
Leninism from that date on: the combination of a theory of the party with a 
revolutionary programme and practice. Without such a combination, 
party ‘organization’ not only becomes an empty shell, from the view- 
point of the class struggle, it may become a potential vehicle of hostile 
social forces. When Krassó actually reproaches Trotsky for ‘fetishiza- 
tion of the programme in Trotsky’s later thought,’ and counterposes to 
that ‘the structure of the party which was the anchor of Lenin’s 
thought, he objectively slanders Trotsky as well as Lenin. After 
joining the Bolsheviks, Trotsky never divorced the programme from 
the structure of the party. After 1914, Lenin never divorced the struc- 
ture of the party from the revolutionary programme and practice; 
he had learned his lesson on August 4th 1914 wv 


Tt would lead us too far afield to enumerate here all the instances where 





$ NER 48, p. 92. 

9 Cf. Lenin: ‘In Europe, socialism has emerged from a comparatively peaceful stage 
that is confined within narrow and national limits. With tbe outbreak of the war of 
1914-15 it entered the stage of revolutionary action; there can be no doubt that the 
time has come for a complete break with opportunism, for its expulsion from the 
workers’ parties. ... The building of a revolutionary organtration must be begun— 
that is demanded by the new historical situation, by the epoch of proletarian revolu- 
tionary actlon—bnut it can be begun only ever the beads of the old leaders, the strang- 
lers of revolutionary energy, ever the beads of the old party, through its destran.” 
(Collected Works, VoL 21, p. 249, pp. 252-3). 
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Trotsky, after March, 1917, expressed his understanding of Lenin’s 
theory of the party, not only in theory but in practice, ® We shall limit 
ourselves to one quotation: 


“The initiating minority, to whom the syndicalist theory assigns the 
leadership, actually placing it above the mass trade union organizations 
of the proletariat, cannot remain formless. But if this initiating minority 
of the working class is correctly organized; if it is bound by internal 
discipline, corresponding to the implacable demands of the revolu- 
tionary epoch; if it is armed with the correct doctrine, the scientifically 
constructed doctrine of the proletarian revolution—then we shall 
obtain nothing other than the Communist Party, standing above the 
syndicates as well as above all other forms of the labour movement, 
fructifying them ideologically and directing all their work. 


. Hence flows the iron necessity of creating the French Communist 
Party which must wholly absorb both the existing revolutionary wing 
of the Socialist Party as well as the revolutionary detachment of French 
syndicalism. The party must create its own apparatus, absolutely 
independent, rigidly centralized, and separate and apart from both the 
present Socialist Party as well as the cor and the local syndicates. 


... They way out is: to undertake immediately the building of the 
centralized Communist Party and, above all, to establish immediately 
in the chief centers of the labor movement daily newspapers which— 
in contrast to the existing dailies—will not be organs of internal 
organizational criticism and abstract propaganda, but organs ef direct 
revolutionary agitation for, and political leadership of, the struggle of 
the proletarian masses.’ 


It would be hard for anyone, including Nicolas Krassó, to conjure up 
any difference between Lenin’s theory of the party expressed in What 
Is To Be Dons? and this statement of Trotsky’s made in 1920. 


The Content of the 1923 Options 


In his attempt to present Trotsky as a ‘romantic myth and symbol,’ 
the greatest stumbling block for Krassó is the concrete and precise 
alternative course which Trotsky proposed both to the- Russian 
Bolshevik party and to the Communist International during the 1923-33 
period. Krassó began by constructing a baseless ‘contradiction’ be- 
tween the theory of permanent revolution—as interpreted by Krass6— 
and Trotsky’s fight for accelerated industrialization inside the Soviet 
Union. We showed that where Krassó only saw inconsistency—which 
precisely proved the inconsistency of his attempts at ‘interpreting’ 
Trotsky—there was a logical inter-relationship: a conscious drive to 








10 Cf. his attitude towards Levi’s split with the mpp in 1921; his attitude towards 
the key role of the party in the revolutionary crisis of summer-eutumn 1928 In 
Germany; his attitude towards the absolute necessity of preserving the autonomy of 
the Chinese cr in 1926—27, etc., etc. 

U Ow the Coming Congress of the Comintern, July 22nd 1920. In Leon Trotsky: The First 
Five Years of the Communist International, Vol. I, pp. 93-4, New York, Pioneer 
Publishers. 
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strengthen the weight of the proletariat, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 


In his Reply to Ernest Mandel, Krassó gocs a step further and simply 
denies that Trotsky and the Left Opposition presented any kind of an 
alternative programme to Stalin’s policies in the twenties. In order to 
bolster this preposterous proposition, he resorts to some transparent 
sleight-of-hand in the matter of chronology: because the Soviet 
proletariat’s numbers were reduced by two-thirds in 7927, the policy of 
gradual mobilization and repolitization of that proletariat in 1923—24 
was unrealistic, and Troteky’s proposals for accelerated industrial 
accumulation ‘had no relation whatsoever to the desperate economic 
situation of 1928, which was one of virtual blockade of the towns by 
the kulaks.”!? One is rather dambfounded by this kind of ‘logic’. 


Let us admit that the proletariat was really reduced by two-thirds in 1921 
(we have more than doubts on the reliability of these figures; we shall 
try to prove some other time that they are grossly exaggerated). But 
surely, in 1923, not to speak of 1926, the proletariat did not remain 
‘disi and dispersed’, to repeat Krassó’s terms.” According to 
official Soviet statistics, quoted by Solomon Schwartz, the number of 
wage-and-salary-earners, which had risen from 7.9 million to 11.2 
million between 1897 and 1913, fell to 6.6 million in 1922/23 and then 
rose rapidly to 7.4 million in 1923/24, 10.2 million in 1924/25, 10.9 
million in 1925/27 and 11.6 million in 1928. In large-scale industry, the 
number of workers, which had fallen from 2.8 million in 1913 to 1.7 
million in 1922/23, rose to 1.8 million in 1923/24, 2.2 million in 
1924/25, 2.7 million in 1925/26, 2.8 million in 1926/27 and 3.1 million 
in 1928. The number of building workers rose steeply from 200,000 
in 1923/24 to 550,000 in 1926/27 and 700,000 in 1928. Given the fact 
that the pre-war figures include a very large number of domestic 
personnel (over 2 million) and that this category had dwindled to around 
200,000 in the twenties, one can say that around 1926 the industrial 
proletariat in the proper sense of the word had already passed beyond 
the pre-revolutionary level. This is indeed a far cry from a ‘disinte- 
grated and dispersed’ proletariat |" 


Still, granting that the proletariat was actually ‘reduced by two-thirds’ 
in°1921, what the above-quoted figures show is obviously a process of 
numerical, economic and social recoastittion of the proletariat from 
1921 to 1928. Surely nobody can deny that a social class which produces 
over 60 per cent of the national income (that was the situation as carly 
as 1926) has potential social power. But Trotsky, we must remind 
Krassó, did not propose to restore immediately the working class’s 
role in leading the State and the economy in 1921, when it was econ- 
omically and socially reduced to its weakest state. That was the 
politically wrong and unrealistic position of the ‘Workers’ Opposition,’ 
which Trotsky rejected out-of-hand. An upturn in economic (and 
industrial) activity; a reopening of the factories; a physical revival of 





4 NLR 48, p. 99- 
D NLR 48, P. 95- ‘ 
14 Solomon Schwartz: Les Oxeriers e Union Sevtetiqns, Pacis, Rivière, 1956, pp. 50-53. 
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the working class were necessary preconditions for its revival-as a 
politically ruling class. For these reasons, Trotsky firmly and correctly 
supported the turn towards the Np and the immediate priorities given 
to economic revival. 


But this was only the beginning of a process. Once the economy 
started to function again, real wages rose, the number of wage-earners 
increased, their weight in the economy again became decisive because 
of the steep increase in industrial production, then the objective con- 
ditions for a revival of the political role of the proletariat once again 
appeared. At that point, the conscious intervention of the Party 
could either favour such a revival or act as a powerful brake. The 
programme of the Left Opposition was a consistent attempt to facili- 
tate such a revival by proposing to suppress unemployment, to accel- 
erate industrialization, to increase the scope of soviet democracy, to 
favour self-expression and self-activity of the toiling masses, and to 
strengthen the chances of international revolution which, in turn, 
would raise the self-confidence and militancy of the soviet workers. 


By maintaining mass unemployment and mass manipulation of the 
‘soviets’ more and more divorced from any substantial role in admini- 
stering the State and the economy; by whittling away the remnants of 
workers’ democracy outside the Party and the strong traditions of 
innet-party democracy as well, the ruling faction did everything 
possible to lower the militancy and self-activity of the proletariat. That 
is the objective balance-sheet of the confrontation. 


When Krassó writes: “This was the nub of the problem: not the 
“passivity” of the proletariat (Mandel’s phrase}—a subjective con- 
junctural state, but its disintegration and dispersal—an objective 
structural condition,’ he makes an excellent summary of the problem 
and, at the same time, provides an implicit answer which destroys his - 
own thesis. It is obviously impossible to argue that ‘disintegration 
and dispersal’ were an ‘objective, structural condition’ between 1923 
and 1928 when industrial output was rising towards and beyond the 
pre-revolutionary level. The objective possibility of overcoming the 
‘subjective conjunctural state’ of passivity after 1923 did exist. If it was 
not achieved, that was due to the key role of the party. Any other 
interpretation, in the face of the given facts, seriously ‘underestimates 
the autonomous role of political institutions’; this we can now squarely 
and rightly lay at Krassó’s feet. 


On the Left Opposition’s programme of financing investment through 
a special tax on rich peasants and Nepmen only, and a reduction of 
state expenditure, Krassó has this comment to make: ‘Financing 
accumulation by reducing state expenditure is a Utopian dream in any 
backward country!’!° One might as well say that socialist revolution 
and building up a Soviet state in a backward country is a ‘Utopian 
dream’, too; many Mensheviks, old and young, would of course agree : 
with Krassó there, One wonders whether Krassó has ever read Lenin’s 





D NLR 48, p. 95. 
16 NIR 48, p. 99. 
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Stats and Revolution and its extensive remarks on the ‘cheap State’; 
whether he ever read Lenin’s The Esonomic Catastrophe and the Way to 
Fight Against It, as well as numerous other writings. Probably the 
Lenin who wrote all that was a ‘romantic Trotskyist’, not to be con- 
fused with the ‘realistic? Lenin who was only concerned with the 
‘structure of organization’. And probably his blueprint was intended 
for Britain or Germany, not for underdeveloped Russia. 


There is nothing ‘utopian’ in taxing only the rich peasants; several 
governments in the workers’ states have tried to do precisely this, 
since the disastrous experience of Stalin’s agricultural policy. The 
‘realistic’ Mao strongly insisted on policies of a similar kind. Even less 
is it ‘utopian’ to try and reduce state expenditure (a huge part of which 
is wasted in most underdeveloped countries) by insisting on strict 
control of this expenditure from below and by transferring a growing 
number of state functions to workers and peasants.!7 The proposals of 
the Left Opposition’s programme in that respect were worked out by 
some of the ussr’s top economic specialists, among them Preobrazhen- 
sky and Piatakov who later actually built up Russia’s heavy industry in 
the first Five-Year Plan. To accuse these experts of pandering to roman- 
tic daydreams is not very serious. 


As a matter of fact, the figures quoted by the Left Opposition’s plat- 
form dovetail with those which Krizhanovsky had worked out in his 
first comprehensive plan for industrializing the country in the early 
twenties. They also dovetail with what actually happened during the 
first Five-Year Plan. 


The difference is that the sacrifice in consumption would have been 
spread over ten years, instead of being compressed into four and a half 
years. It could thereby have been concentrated on the more privileged 
strata of the population instead of burdening especially workers and 


toiling peasants. 


Its negative impact on the average productivity of labour (efficiency of 
investments) would have been negligible, whereas the impact of the 
concentrated sacrifices of those years on that productivity of labour was 
disastrous. : 


Finally, under the Left Opposition’s programme, ‘waste and losses 
would have been reduced, whereas they were increased tenfold under 
Stalin’s ‘crash’ industrialization plan when the disastrous lowering of 
efficiency of investments resulting from the decline in real income of the 
producers created the need for hundreds of thousands of supervisors 
and policemen busy ‘disciplining’ the people and whose income was 
pure waste from the point of view of economic growth. 


In this way, the tempo of economic growth, the level of con- 





17 Cf, Lenin in his last article: “Better less but better.’ “We mmst reduce our state 
apparatus to the utmost degree of economy . . . only by thoroughly purging our 
government machine, by reducing to the utmost everything that is not absolutely 
essential in it, shall we be certain of being able to keep going.” (Cov/ected Works, 
Vol 33, pp. 501-2). 
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sumption of the producers and the degree of soviet democracy are all > 


interrelated, but in the opposite way many apologists for Stalinism 
generally assume (and Krassó seems to imply), More soviet democ- 
racy and a higher immediate consumption of the producers strongly 
increase the productive effect of investments, reduce the need of much 
unproductive consumption, and make for a higher and not a lower rate 
of economic growth. 


The time factor, which Krassó so conveniently eliminates from his 
argument, is vital indeed. It is also an answer to Krassé’s rather 
absurd statement that Trotsky’s alternative economic policy of 1923 
was no answer to the kulaks blockading the towns in 1928. Of course it 
wasn’t, because the whole point in that alternative policy was pre- 
cisely to preseas a situation like that of 1928 from arising! 


Trotsky and his comrades warned as early as 1923 that growing 
differentiation in the countryside was an inevitable corollary of the 
growth of petty commodity production. He warned that this could 
lead to growing concentration of the marketable surplus of food in the 
hands of the rich peasants, and to growing weight of the rich peasants 
in the village, in the political field as well. Stalin and Bukharin stren- 
uously denied this. They alleged that it was the middle peasant who 
was being strengthened by the prosperity of petty commodity produc- 
tion, and not the rich peasant. They saw growing harmony where 
Trotsky predicted growing class struggle. They proposed to ‘integrate’ 
private agriculture into the ‘building of socialism’ to the point where 
expanded reproduction of socialist industry could be financed through 
... Sale of state bonds to private peasants. 


Trotsky rejected these utopian dreams of social harmony, He warned 
the party and the proletariat of the kulak danger years before that 
danger became acute. He actually predicted the exact form that 


industrial goods would not flow from the city to the village. He pre- 
dicted the political showdown which this ‘delivery strike’ would 
provoke. And he had a realistic alternative policy to propose, as against 
the Stalin-Bukharin policy which favoured concentration of the food 
surplus in the hands of the kulaks. This alternative policy was: acceler- 
ated industrialization through taxing the kulaks on the one hand; and 
on the other hand, gradual collectivization of agriculture by building 
up state tractor factories and co-operative farms, based upon mechan- 
ized agriculture, into which poor peasants would gradually flock be- 
cause their income and standard of life would be from the start higher 
in these farms than it was on the old miserable homestead. 


Accelerated industrialization creating the basis for gradual mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture; accelerated differentiation of the peasantry not in 
favour but at the expense of the rich peasants; accelerated turn towards 
increased political activity of the poor in city and countryside, and 
therefore accelerated democratization—these were the consistent ele- 
ments of Trotsky’s programme. Krassó can only state that this pro- 
gramme ‘contains no political solution for the problem of the peasan- 
try.’ No proof is advanced for this astonishing statement; and it cannot 
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be accepted merely on the strength of Krassd’s assertion, especially 
since facts and objective analysis point in the opposite direction. ` 


The Nature of the Soviet Bureaucracy 


When faced with the central social problem of the twenties in the 
Soviet Union—the problem of the bureaucracy—Krass6 squirms and 
twists but cannot bring himself to recognize its emergexce as an autono- 
mons social layer. This is what prevents bim fromseeing the struggle inside 
the cpsu of that period on any other level than that of naked power 
politics and inadequate individual psychology. 


Even Krass6’s terminology is an indicator of this obstinate refusal to 
recognize a social problem. He speaks alternatively about “bureau- 
cratism’, ‘bureaucratic and administrative etatism’, ‘bureaucratic and 
authoritarian tendencies’. He even uses the absurd term of “bureau- 
cratic restoration’ (whatever this may mean). Only once, and in direct 
quotation from my essay, does he use himself the obvious concept of 
‘bureaucracy’. 


This is a direct imitation of the Stalinist habit of the twenties and 
thirties which was reborn in the post-stalinist period of the late 
fifties. To utter laments about ‘bureaucratic habits’ or ‘bureaucratic 
and etatist tendencies’ is to hide a social problem behind observations 
on individual ‘habits’ or ‘errors’. Bureaucratism can assist the rise of a 
privileged bureaucracy; but it should not be confused with it. The 
appearance of a bureaucracy which tends to monopolize the exercise of 
political power, the administration of the social surplus product and, 
thence, to dominate all spheres of social life, was recognized by Marx 
as a potential danger for the society emerging from the overthrow of 
capitalism as carly as 1871. It was recognized in the same way by 
Kautsky and the anarchists in the late nineties of the 19th century. 
Lenin dwelt on it at length in all his writings after the beginning of the 
Russian revolution of 1917. 


‘Lenin precisely never posed the problem idealistically, with the 
“either/or” of political romanticism. It was not for Lenin a question of 
bureaucracy or no bureaucracy. Lenin was acutely aware of the in- 
surmounteble contradictions which dominated both internal and ex- 
ternal policy . . . Lenin’s aim was not the impossible one of complete 
triumph over bureaucratism; it was rather that he was looking for 
correstipes to it.”® So far Krassó. 


The bureaucracy arises out of the social division of labour which has 
not yet been overcome, as a result of an insufficient level of develop- 
ment of the productive forces, an insufficient degree of technical and 
cultural skill of the working class. Therefore, it cannot be abolished by 
decrees any more than commodity production, money or the state 
can be ‘abolished’. All these phenomena can only wither away in the 
process of building a classless society. In that sense, it is ABC to state 
that it is not a question of ‘either bureaucracy or no bureaucracy’. 











18 NLR 48, p. 97. 
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Complete and immediate suppression of bureaucracy (of all full-time 
paid state, party and trade union functionaries; of all managers of the 
economy fulfilling these functions full-time, separate and apart from 
production workers; of all intellectuals divorced from productive 
labour, etc.) is impossible on the morrow of the victory of the socialist 
revolution. It is even more impossible in a backward country. 


Trotsky knew this as well as Lenin did. Nowhere, at no time did he 
propose a plan for ‘immediate and total abolition of bureaucracy’. 
But it is one thing to understand that bureaucracy is an inevitable ssi/, 
and quite another to make a virtue out of necessity. It is one thing to 
say: “We shall tolerate inequality only insofar as it helps us attain equal- 
ity more quickly. In the meantime, we will not close our eyes to the 
-corrupting influences of this inequality and will strive to reduce these 
by all means at our disposal.’ It is quite another thing to proclaim 
boldly that equality is a ‘petit-bourgeois ideal’, and ‘realism’ calls for 
robustly strengthening social inequality. It is one thing, in short, 
to allow a policy of gradually reducing the weight and power of the 
bureaucracy; it is another to increase its power and weight by leaps and 
bounds. The first is the attitude of proletarian revolutionists, from 
Lenin to Trotsky. The second is the attitude of spokesmen of the 
bureaucracy, from Stalin to Brezhnev. 


To say that Lenin looked only for correcties to the power of bureau- 
cracy is again a real slander of that great proletarian revolutionist. He was 
acutely aware of the tremendous danger which the growth of the 
bureaucracy represented for building a socialist society. While under- 
standing that it was impossible to abolish that bureaucracy at one 
stroke, he strove with all his might to reduce its weight as mech as 
possible. This is not a question of finding some subjective ‘correctives. 
It is a matter of finding both social forces and political processes and 
institutions which can prevent, within the limits of what was object- 


ively possible, the bureaucratic deformation of the workers’ state from . 


becoming a bureaucratic degeneration, a cancer eating away the 
healthy parts of the organism. And the objective force able to 
gradually reduce the weight of the bureaucracy can only be the pro- 
letariat, by itself exercising more and more functions of direct ad- 
ministration of the State and of the economy. 


Trotsky’s attitude towards the problem of bureaucracy was in no way 
fundamentally different from that of Lenin. At no time did he nurse 
the illusion that bureaucracy could be ‘abolished’ at one stroke. He 
attempted to reduce its growth and limit its nefarious effects upon 





19 Krassó dwells a lot on Lenin’s capacity to make compromises, But Lenin made 
crystal-clear that he accepted only those compromises which enabled a communist 
party, ‘to mise—not lower—the general level of clase-consclousness, 
revolutionary spint, end ability to fight and win’ (Col/nted Works, Vol. 51, P. 74). 
In the same ‘treatise on compromises’ coatained in his polemical Lefi- 
Wing Commsmism—an infanisie disorder, he makes no less clear that an inflexible resolu- 
tion to fight opportunism should be combined with the necessity for making certain 
compromises. This resolution completely disappears from Krased’s analysis. What 
remains is the caricature of a Lenin willing to make ‘compromises’ with the bureau- 
cracy, at the price of not only lowering but crushing proletarian clase-conscious- 
ness and revolutionary spirit in the ussk—a caricature indeed! 
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Soviet society, to set into motion processes which would accelerate the 
withering away of that bureaucracy. If anything, he reacted slower 
than Lenin to the gravity of the danger, although he perceived earlier 
than Lenin the economic roots of the bureaucracy’s power in addition 
to its social, political and cultural roots.” But both Lenin and Trotsky 
understood the nature of the bureaucracy as a social layer and the 
absolute necessity to reduce its growth. The majority of the ‘Old 
Bolsheviks’ didn’t understand this problem at all. That was the 
ideological root of their own undoing. 


Krassó only imitates their lack of understanding. Any idea that the 

could neutralize the bureaucracy by itself is an illusion shared by 
the ‘Old Bolsheviks’. For under conditions of increasing passivity of 
the proletariat, the party inevitably became bureaucratized itself and 
thus a vehicle of bureaucratic power and not an obstacle to it. 


Soclalism in One Country 


We explained at length in our Trotsky: As Aati-Critign in what 
respects Krassé’s version of the debate around ‘socialism in one 
country’ and ‘permanent revolution’ was inadequate, and how, up to 
this very day, Krassó doesn’t seem to understand what this discussion 
was all about: the ultimate and final come/usion of the process of building 
a classless society, and not at all the degissing of this process. 


Krassó does not try to refute our analysis. He limits himself to a few 
jibes about our ‘banalization’ of the concept of permanent revolution. 
He argues, on the basis of two sentences quoted from T'rotsky’s 
‘Permanent Revolution’, that Trotsky was afraid of ‘an economic or 
military collapse of the uss’! This kind of polemics cannot be taken 
very seriously. 


Krassó has not cited a single sentence of Trotsky’s tending to justify 
his preposterous interpretation of the theory of permanent revolution 
as implying the belief ‘in the imminence and ubiquity of insurrection.’ 
We can, on the contrary, cite many passages where Trotsky explicitly 
rejects infantile interpretations like Krassé’s. Here, for instance, is an 
answer to Bukharin written forty years ago which reads like an antici- 
pated answer to Krassó: 


‘Naturally, I never shared the Bukharinist version of the theory of the 
“permanent” revolution, according to which no interruptions, periods 
of stagnation, retreats, transitional demands, or the like, are at all 
conceivable in the revolutionary process. On the contrary, from the 
first days of October, I fought against this caricature of the permanent 


revolution. 


‘When I spoke as did Lenin of the incompatibility between Soviet 








20 In the trade union dispute, Trotsky, notwithstanding his incorrect overall position, 
understood in a clearer way thao Lenin that the socio-economic roots of the power of 
the bureaucracy lie in its managing the economy and the disposing of the social 
2 NLR 48, p. 98. 
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Russia and the world of imperialism, I had in mind the great strategical 
curve, and not its tactical windings. Bukharin, on the contrary, prior to 
his transformation into his own antipode, invariably expounded a 
scholastic caricature of the Marxian conception of a continuous 
revolution. Bukharin opined in the days of his “Left Communism” 
that the revolution allows neither of retreats nor temporary com- 
promises with the enemy. Long after the question of the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace, in which my position had nothing in common with Bukharin’s, 
the latter together with the entire Ultra-Left wing of the Comintern of 
that time advocated the line of the March 1921 days in Germany, being 
of the opinion that unless the proletariat in Europe was ‘“‘galvanized”, 
unless there were were ever new revolutionary eruptions, the Soviet 
power was threatened with certain destruction. The consciousness that 
real danger actually threatened the Soviet power did not prevent me 
from wagiog an irreconcilable struggle shoulder to shoulder with 
Lenin at the Third Congress against this putchistic parody of a Marxian 
conception of the permanent revolution. During the Third Congress, 
we declared tens of times to the impatient Leftists: “Don’t be in too 
great a hurry to save us. In that way you will only destroy yourselves a 
and, therefore, also bring about our destruction. Follow systematically * 
the path of the struggle for power. We need your victory but not your 
readiness to fight under unfavourable conditions. We will manage to 
maintain ourselves in the Soviet republic with the help of the N.E.P. 
and we will go forward. You will still have time to come to our aid at 
the right moment if you will have gathered your forces and will have 
utilized the favourable situations,” ’=2 


These lines were written in June 1928; Trotsky’s pamphlet on Th > 
Permanent Resolution was completed in October 1928. Both documents 
are therefore virtually contemporary. However, Krassó, in the face of 
such striking documentary evidence, maintains his interpretation of 
Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution as identical with ‘Bukharin’s 
caricature’ of it, ie., a conception of simultaneous and i 
insurrection everywhere, which Trotsky rejects completely (in such a 
clear and explicit way). 


The same can be said of Krassó’s desperate attempt to uphold an inter- 
pretation of Trotsky’s rejection of the ‘theory of socialism in one 
country’ as implying the inevitability of the collapse of the Soviet 
régime, cither through ‘the world market’ or through foreign inter- 
vention, if world revolution is not rapidly victorious. Here again, let 
Trotsky speak for himself, in the introduction to ‘Permanent Revolu- 
tion’: 


‘A realistic program for an isolated workers’ state cannot set itself the 
goal of achieving “independence” from world economy, much less of 
constructing a national socialist society “in the shortest time”. The task 
is not to attain the abstract maximum tempo, but the optimum tempos 
that is, the best, that which follows from both internal and world 
economic conditions, strengthens the position of the proletariat, pre- 





P Leon Trotsky: Thy Third International after Lexin, pp. 88-89, Pioneer Publishers, 
New York, 1936 
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pares the national elements of the future international socialist society, 

and at the same time, and above all, systematically improves the living 

standard of the proletariat and strengthens its alliance with the non- 

exploiting masses of the countryside. This prospect must remain in 

force for the whole preparatory period, that is, until the victorious 

revolution in the advanced countries liberates the Soviet Union from 
its present isolated position.’ ® 


There is not an atom of historical pessimism here, no foundation 
whatsoever of any conception of an ‘inevitable collapse’ of the Soviet 
Union, maliciously attributed to Trotsky by his factional opponents 
and irresponsibly repeated by Krassó. There is understanding of the fact 
that there can only be temporary armistices in the class war, nationally 
and internationally, and not permanent ‘peaceful coexistence’; that the 
fundamental task of the world proletariat cannot be limited to that of 
‘preventing’ an international war of agression against the Soviet 
Union, but that it must strive towards international extension of the 
revolution, or, in other words, that in the long run any grave defeat of 
the international working class—like Hitler’s coming to power— 
makes such an international war of aggression more and more inevi- 
table. 


Here is the real wexas of the ‘theory of ultimately achieving the 
building of socialism in one country’ and the basically conservative 
attitude of the Soviet bureaucracy towards world revolution. What the 
theory of ‘socialism in one country’ implied was a strategic conception 
which considered the ‘defence of the bastion’ the main task of the 
world revolutionary movement, and which conceived of that ‘de- 
fence’ as a subordination of the policies of national cp’s to the con- 
junctural twists and turns of Soviet diplomacy. The sad story, from 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council of 1925-26 to the policy of 
5 coexistence’ today, through the ‘third period’, the turn 
towards ‘popular frontism’, the sudden twist during the interlude of 
the Hitler-Stalin pact, the new turn after Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union, the interlude of ‘Browderism’, the turn towards the cold war 
_ and the Zhdanov period, the Cominform and its subsequent liquida- 
tion, is too well known to need detailed exposure or to be seriously 
challenged. 


What Trotsky contended, and what we contend, is that such a sub- 
ordination of the policies of the national cp’s to the conjunctural needs 
of the Soviet diplomacy was detrimental both to the interests of the 
Soviet Union and to those of world revolution. It was surely not in the 
interests of the military defence of the Soviet Union that Chiang Kai- 
shek should be allowed to crush the Chinese workers’ movement in 
1927, that Hitler should come to power in Germany, that the French 
general strike of June 1936 should end in nothing but a few economic 
reforms (and, incidentally, would lead to a return to power of con- 
servative reaction less than two years later); that Franco should crush 
the Spanish revolution; that the working-class movement should be 


driven into the underground nearly everywhere in Europe. 








D Leon Trotsky : ThePermaneat Revelation, p.33, New Park Publications, London, 1962. 
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Krassó lamely states: ‘Stalin’s policies were not Furies, with power of 
life and death over the world revolutionary movement. They were 
cautious and conservative moves of the Soviet state.’** But he suddenly 
forgets what he had written a few pages before on the nature of that 
state. Did this consistent ‘conservatism’ reflect the interests of the 
Russian working class? If not, was it perhaps a reflection of the fact 
that the ‘bureaucratic deformation’ of that workers’ state had progressed 
beyond the wildest fears of Lenin in 1920-21 ? Where Krassó finds only 
individnal psychology—Stalin’s ‘caution and conservatism’—a Marxist 
of necessity looks for a social explanation. 


The Comintern and World Revolution 


Krassó takes strong exception to our contention that Stalin and the 
Soviet bureaucracy bear a heavy responsibility for the series of crushing 
defeats which world revolution suffered in the period 1923-43. He 
makes things easy for himself by knocking down a straw man which he 
first erected: “The Kremlin becomes responsible for every suppression 
of social discontent and every victory of counter-revolution. This is a, 
notion incompatible with any rational appreciation of world history.’ ® ` 


We did not make any such a radical allegation; neither did Trotsky. 
To reduce all the factors whose interplay determine the course of world 
history to a single isolated one, and the role of a single individual at 
that, would be the antithesis of both vulgar and sophisticated Marxism 
(how it can be attributed to Trotsky sogetber with his alleged ‘sociolog- 
ism’ is a contradiction which Krassó doesn’t try to explain). What we 
did contend, and what Trotsky, and Lenin before him, contended, is `œ 
that if revolutionary situations exist, the role of the party, of party 
leadership, can be decisive. This certainly was so in Russia. Or does 
Krass6 underestimate the ‘autonomous role of political institutions’ 
to the point of presuming that the October revolution would have eS 
without a correct policy of the Bolshevik party? 


To be sure, there were numerous instances in the international class 
struggle between 1923 and 1943 where obviously revolutionary situations 
did not come about. Even there, a correct policy of a revolutionary 
party could speed up the process of maturing its preconditions by 
helping to transform a pre-revolutionary into a revolutionary situation. 
But let us dwell on those cases where revolutionary situations did 
exist or could be brought out into the open in a short-term perspective. 
We shall take up two examples which Krassó dismisses in too light- 
handed a way. 


First, the Spanish revolution of July 1936. Any study of the subject 
which Krassó could undertake by reading not only half a dozen books 
but especially the newspapers of that epoch would teach him that in 
July 1936, in reply to a military uprising of the fascist generals, th 

workers rose and broke the conspiracy almost bare-handedly in 
practically every major town of the country and in all the industrial 





H NER 48, p. 102. 
45 NIR 48, p. 100. 
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centres in a few days time. They seized the barracks and the factories, 
armed themselves, and started to produce industrially—and also agri- 
culturally on the large estates—on their own socialist basis. 


For Krassó the question reduces itself to this ‘realistic’ platitude: “Yet 
they (the Spanish Communists) were only a small minority of the 
Republican forces at the time, which themselves had little chance of 
winning the war once the military relationship of forces crystallized 
in 1936.26 He doesn’t even understand that he takes for granted what 
he has first to prove: to wit, that the ‘stabilization’ or ‘crystallization’ 
of the military relationship of forces was somehow predetermined (one 
would like to know by what!); that it was independent of the ‘crystal- 
lization’ of social and political forces (among them, for example, a 
constant propaganda for radical agrarian revolution, and an immediate 
proclamation of independence of Spanish Morocco, which would have 
created powerful disintegrating trends among Franco’s troops); that 
it was independent of the political orientation taken by the so-called 
People’s Front government; and that the specific weight of Stalinism 
inside that government depended only on the two or three Stalinist 
cabinet ministers, and not upon the pressure of the Soviet Union, its 
limited deliveries of weapons to that government, and the tremendous 
power of blackmail which resulted from these deliveries.?” 


Of course, in the abstract, one could argue that, if the Spanish working 
class had in fact reached a level of consciousness permitting it to build 
a revolutionary party independent of Moscow in time, Moscow’s role 
could not have prevented a victorious revolution. Cuba’s example is to 
the point here. But this is timeless abstract reasoning. The Spanish 
revolution broke out less than 20 years after the victory of the October 
revolution. There was no reason for the working class—except 
a tiny vanguard—to doubt that the Stalin government was the con- 
tinuator of the Soviet government which had created the Communist 
International in order to further the cause of world revolution. They 
therefore could not understand—until it was too late—the need to 
build another party to lead their revolution. 


Stalin in turn abused this confidence and faith in the Soviet Union 
and the Communist International in order to strengthen his military 
alliance with imperialist France. Look here, gentlemen of the City 
and of the Paris Bourse, he said, I don’t want to make trouble in your 
colonies; I don’t want to make a socialist revolution in Spain; I am your 
faithful ally. This was the gist of his Spanish policy. As a result of this, 
the small bourgeois and petit-bourgeois forces inside the Republican 
camp relied heavily on the cp to do the counter-revolutionary job; it 
was more energetic and could desorient the workers more efficiently _ 
since it carried on this job of counter-revolution under the banner of ' 
the great Russian revolution. When the Republican forces started to 








16 NLR 48, p. IOI. 
1 So strong was this pressure that it made the govemment—including anarchists 
and social-democrats, not to speak of liberal bourgeois—accept tacitly the use of the 
GPU to abduct, torture and murder revolutonists who favoured a course towards 
socialist revolution, among them Andreas Nin who had been their colleague in the 
government of Catulonis a few months earlier. 
kä 
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liquidate the revolutionary conquests of July 1936, demoralization and 
defeat became inevitable. This is the real dialectic of social and political 
forces in Spain, in which Stalin played an important key role.” 


A second example is the postwar policy of the French and Italian cp’s, 
the policy of liquidating the armed workers’ formations created during“ 
the Resistance, of entering coalition governments, of bolstering up the 
bourgeois State and bourgeois economy, of even covering up for 
counter-revolutionary repressions and wars in the colonies (the huge 
bloodletting in Algeria in May 1945 and the beginning of the war of 
aggression against Vietnam was undertaken while the French cp 
participated in the government). For Krassó, the question is very 
simple: the success of an armed bid for power in France or Italy was 
very problematic.” Here again he begs the question. We did not 
speak of an immediate armed bid for power. We spoke of a strategy 
directed towards a victorious socialist revolution. Surely, when the 
Italian workers rose on July 14 1948 to occupy a great number of 
strategic key centres in the country it would not have been easy for 
‘American troops’ (how many remained there?) to crush an Italian 
revolution. Surely, if the cp had had an orientation towards 2 revolu- " 
tion from 1944 on, this uprising would have been much more powerful 
that it in fact was. Surely, the reformist policies of both the French 
and Italian cp’s in the 1944-48 period cannot be considered an insignifi- 
cant factor in shaping the subsequent evolution of relationships of 
forces in the countries. 


When the German revolution failed in 1919-20, all kinds of ‘explana- 
tions’ could be found, each of which contained a grain of truth. Some s 
even brought to bear upon this analysis the fact that serfdom was 
abolished in Prussia only at the beginning of the 19th century (con- 
veniently forgetting that it was abolished in Russia more than half a 
century later, which did not prevent the revolution from being - 
victorious there). x 


Lenin cut through all this underbrush of sophistication by laying the 
responsibility squarely at the feet of the social-democrats. He thereby 
exhibited neither his ‘idealism’ nor his ‘sociological monism’, He only 
showed elementary revolutionary common sense: when a revolution- 
ary situation comes about in a country whose working class for several 
decades had been following a party which claimed to be in favour of! 





= It should be said in passing that the excuse cited at that time about the military 
threat of Naxi Germany has not at all been confirmed by historical sources now at our 
disposal. We know today that Germany in the summer of 1956 was only in the 
initial stage of its rearmament, that the usa and Britain were nearly completely dis- 
armed, and that the strongest armies on the continent of Europe if not in the world 
were the Russian and French ones—with France on the threshhold of revolution and 
several million workers occupying thelr factories in June 1936. This was indeed a 
turning point in history, and Kresed doesn’t invoke facts but only a few abstractions 
to deny that a successful revolution in Spain, which a different Soviet policy 

have made possible, could have changed the fate of Europe and halted fasciem’s 
march towards dominating the whole continent. 

49 Be it sald in passing, it is not true that the left was stronger in Greece than in 
France or Italy in 1944-47. In Fmnce, communists and socialists had an absolute 
majority in the first elected Assembly. The weight of the proletariat was much 
greater In these countries then in Greece. 
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socialism, then, obviously, the policies of that party will have a heavy 
influence on the outcome of the revolution, It is very difficult to 
change helmsman in the middle of the stream, If the social-democratic 
helmsman bears heavy responsibility for the defeat in Germany in 
1919-21, then the Stalinist helmsman bears a similar responsibility for a 
series of defeats in the thirties and the forties. : 


Krassó argues that Trotsky underestimated the metione/ framework of 
the class struggle. Ironically, this is in reality precisely what Stalin did 
in the interests of the Soviet bureaucracy’s diplomacy. In all countries, 
cr’s had to mechanically apply the same tactics (i.e. the Indian cp’s 
opposition to the national uprising of July 1942), strictly governed by 
conjunctural twists of the Soviet bureaucracy. Trotsky, on the other 
hand, urged that the Comintern and the Soviet state should not inter- 
fere with the needs of the revolutionary class struggle, as they de- 
veloped in each country, but should assist the cp’s to conquer the 
majority of the exploited masses in these countries, and eventually to 
conquer power. While this strategy was the most efficient defence of 
the Soviet Union in the long run, it also demanded a scrupulous and 
objective analysis of the social and political relationship of forces in 
each particular country at each particular moment. To picture Trotsky 
as a man who wanted ‘insurrection’ always and everywhere is to repeat 
a typical Stalinist slander. - 


The Unity of Theory and Practice 


In Trotsky’s Marxism—An Aati-Critigus, we made the point that, after 
trying to counterpose Lenin systematically to Trotsky, Krassd’s 
critique of Trotsky’s theory and practice after 1923 objectively leads to 
a revision of Lenin’s basic theory and practice. It is hard to challenge 
Trotsky consistently without challenging Lenin—be it only because 
Trotsky was the most consistent defender and continuator of Leninism 
after 1923. 


Krassó admits that Trotsky was right in his industrislization pro- 
posals. He admits he was right in his criticism of the Comintern’s 
policies in Germany in 1930-33. If we take only these two points of 
Trotsky’s struggle, we are already faced with formidable consequences. 
It is abeurd to assert that on these issues Trotsky was guided by 
‘beatific optimism’; the opposite is true. He was guided by the urge 
to head off an approaching catastrophe. In Russia, the very existence of 
Soviet power was at stake; in Germany, the existence of the strongest 
working-class movement in the West, if not that of the whole European 
working-class movement, was threatened. 


Let us confront Krassó with a simple question: what should Trotsky 
have done in these two specific situations? Keep quiet? Limit his 
criticism to inner-party statements? And what if these were suppressed 





30 Tt is not accidental that Kiresed only approves Troteky’s criticisms against the 
~ ualtra-left policies of the Comintern; his attitude towards right-wing opportunism is 
ambiguous, to say the least. But how can one claim to take Lenin as a model and, 
at the same time, wipe the alate clean of Lenin’s consistent and ferocious struggle 


against right-wing opportunism ? 
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as they were after 1926? Should he have satisfied himself with the 
confidence-—beatific optimism|—that the party would somehow, 
sometime ‘correct its course’, independently of the social forces which 
were bearing down upon it, independently of its internal régime, 
which called upon the Left Opposition to abandon its opinion inde- , 
pendently of the objective consequences of their own mistakes? Or 
should he have withdrawn to the position of a ‘critical observer’ of 
the world scene, limiting himself to the kibitzer’s remarks of an out- 
sider, unwilling or unable to descend into the arena of actual struggle? 


Krassó will have a hard time convincing anybody that these two 
possible alternatives to Trotsky’s course—either conciliation with 
opportunism or withdrawal from practical politics—represent ‘Lenin- 
ism’ in any sense whatsoever! In the whole history of Lenin’s activity 
as a political leader, he will be unable to cite a single instance of suchéa 
attitude on his part. Whenever Lenin thought that the party majority 
was wrong, he fought against those wrong ideas with an energy and 
singleness of purpose even greater than that of Trotsky after 1923. 
This was true before the conquest of power; it remained true after the 
conquest of power (the full scope of his final struggle against Stalin and? 
Ordjonikidze in the Georgian question has only recently become 
known, since the publication of the now famous volume 36 of his 
Complete Works). It is unthinkable to suppose that Lenin would have 
conciliated with the bureaucracy or capitulated before it; it is even more 
unthinkable that he would have withdrawn from political activity 


‘altogether. 


Krassó could argue that, with Lenin alive, the bureaucracy could have. 
have been defeated as carly as 1923. But this again runs away from the 
real problem. It is difficult to argue, at one and the same time, that the 
working class was nearly ‘disintegrated’ at that moment and that the 
reaffirmation of its power would have been a simple question of on 
leader (Lenin) acting more efficiently than another (Trotsky). The 
inability of the ‘Old Guard’ to recognize and readjust to a sharp turn 
of events was not something new. It had occurred before in February- 
March, 1917. At that time Lenin could correct the wrong orientation 
through his April Theses, because he could bank on the crest of a 
tremendous revolutionary upheaval, and thousands of Bolshevik 
workers clamoured for the same turn which he demanded. In 1923-24, 
these workers were silent or dead. It is improbable, to say the least,’ 
that he could have reversed the bureaucratization of the party. The 
Old Guard was finished as a revolutionary instrument. 


We have a clear precedent of how Lenin behaved when he thought 
that ‘the old party’ had betrayed the socialist revolution in his attitude 
towards the Second International in 1914. His break was radical and 
ruthless. Numbers didn’t count, nor did immediate mass influence. 
What counted was the programme, correct ideas, expression of 

historic interests of the working class. Lenin was absolutely confident 
that sooner or later the masses would turn towards the tiny inter- 
nationalist minorities because social contradictions would sharpen and 
lead to new revolutionary upheavals. Up to now, history has con- 
firmed this prognosis only partially, and only in certain countries. Does 
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Krassó, admirer of the accomplished fact, then conclude that Lenin 
was wrong to break with the Second International and to call upon the 
internationalists to build new communist parties (which, in many 
cases, have remained small minorities to this very day)? 


Trotsky followed the example of Lenin when he was confronted with 
the problem of the degeneration of the Soviet state and the Communist 
International. Neither conciliation with the bureaucratic opportunists 
nor withdrawal from revolutionary politics is acceptable to 2 Marxist. 
The unity of theory and practice demands that a historical turn of the 
international class struggle be met by a struggle for a new programme 
which can only be embodied in a new organization, nationally and 
internationally. Like the call for the Third International by Lenin in 
1914, the call for the Fourth International by Trotsky was produced by 
historic defeats in the class struggle. Like the call for the Third Inter- 
national, the call for the Fourth International was an act of confidence 
in the eventual new rise of world revolution. 


Krassé tries to avoid answering these basic questions by taking two 
detours. He argues that power was indeed conquered in some countries 
by the proletariat under cp leadership; he argues that Trotsky’s Fourth 
International has remained impotent. On the first point, it is sufficient 
to remind Krassó that Trotsky did not exclude such an eventuality ;** 
he only doubted that it would be the rule instead of remaining an ex- 
ception. History has proved him right, and it has especially confirmed 
that in no industrialized country has the working class been able to 
take power without a revolutionary party trained in the correct Leninist 


programme, strategy, and tactics. 


On the second question, Krassó should be a bit more cautious. The 
ups and downs of the Bolshevik party are intertwined with the ups and 
downs of the revolution itself. In a period of reaction, Bolshevism is 
reduced to attempts to preserv@ the programme, the continuity of 
theory and the key cadre. In Russia it faced five years of reaction be- 
tween 1907 and 1912; on a world scale, the Leninists faced 20 years of 
reaction (1923-43). The effort to preserve the continuity of the pro- 
gramme and the cadre was immeasurably more difficult because the 
period of reaction was much longer, the forms of reaction much more 
vicious—fascism and stalinism—and not the least because the attempt 
to build up the revolutionary movement had to be made for the third 
time on,a world scale, after two attempts had failed, meeting much more 
scepticism on the part of the proletariat. 


This period of reaction was followed by a period of upsurge which, 
after a few years of interlude, was confined almost exclusively to the 
more backward parts of the world, where neither the programmatic nor 
the social preconditions for a rebirth of Leninism were very favourable. 





31 The Transitional Programme of the Fourth International, drafted by Trotsky, 
states explicitly that one cannot exclude that, under exceptional circumstances of war 
and disintegration of the old social order, the opportunist working-class parties 
could be compelled through the pressure of the masses to take the road to power. 
This is exactly what happened in the cases cited by Krassó. 
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But once the tide of world revolution turns towards the countries with 
a huge industrial proletariat, the situation changes radically. France and 
Czechoslovakia 1968 have proven convincingly that revolution cannot 
return to the West without re-asserting the basic aspects of Leninism: 
revolutionary class struggle; soviet-type state power; proletarian 
internationalism. The Fourth International happens to be the only 
organization which today embodies these programmatic foundations in 
living cadres and nuclei of organizations on the five continents. It is 
living Leninism today. 


We can now oppose to Krassé’s definition of Trotsky’s Marxism a 
more adequate one. Trotsky’s Marxism is an attempt at incorporating 
into the classic tenets of scientific socialism an answer to the specific 
problems of the imperialist epoch of revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions: the problem of soviet power *? as the basis for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; the problem of permanent revolution in the backward 
countries; the problem of the international dynamic of a victorious 
proletarian revolution; the problem of the dual nature of working-class 
bureaucracy; the problem of the relationship between party, party 
apparatus and the class. His very weaknesses—like his belated under- * 
standing of the need of a Bolshevik party and its key role in the historic 
process of proletarian revolution—are an expression of this gigantic 
effort. Parts of that answer became integrated into classical Marxism as 
early as 1917. Others became progressively integrated into revolu- 
tionary Marxism after 1923. 


Trotsky’s Marxism is an attempt to assert the pro/efarias natpre of the 
revolutionary doctrine, under the triple onslaught of petit-bourgeois ~ 
opportunism, nationalism and the threat of bureaucratic regeneration. 
It is an attempt to bring the Marxist understanding of history to its 
highest level, through the discovery and application of the law of 
uneven and combined development. No victory of world revoluti 

is possible teday without the assimilation of the main elements 
Trotsky’s Marxism. 


Empiricism and Marxist Historiography: a second approach 


Our definition of Trotsky’s Marxism, as opposed to Krassd’s, hinges on 
two basic pivots: the appraisal of the historic nature of the epoch 
opened up by the October revolution; the appraisal of the social back-/ 
ground of the debate and struggle in the world communist movement o 
since 1923. We define that epoch as the epoch of world revolution 
(which implies of course many relapses into counter-revolution); we 
define this struggle as a basic struggle between the Soviet bureaucracy 
and the working class. In the framework of this explanation, Trotsky 
represented the historic interests of the Soviet and the international 
proletariat by fighting against the bureaucratic degeneration of the 
Soviet state and the Communist International. a 





% Trotaky was the first to understand theoretically the key role of the sess? as the 
basis for organixing a new proletarian state apparatus. Lenin incorporated this 
coacept into recognized Bolshevik theory only in 1917, ng amerika it in 
1919-20 into the programmatic documents of the Communist In 
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Now confront this explanation with Krassé’s summing up of his 
position: “Trotaky’s indifference to political institutions divided him 
from Lenin before the October Revolution, and excluded him from the 
Bolshevik Party. His previous theory and practice then isolated him 
within the Party in the twenties, and ultimately ensured his defeat. 
In the thirties, his abstract internationalism prevented him from under- 
standing the complex intra-national dynamics that governed the main 
development of the different detachments of the world revolutionary 


movement.”35 


This judgment implies two basic revisions of Marxism. A historic 
political struggle, involving hundreds of thousands of people and 
having the most far-reaching consequences for the international class 
struggle, is explained by the juvenile mistakes of a single person. A 
confrontation of even more gigantic proportions, involving the dis- 
content, protest and potential revolt of tens of millions of manual and 
intellectual workers against the bureaucracy is reduced to that pious 
platitude: ‘complex intra-national dynamics that governed the main 
development of the different detachments of the world revolutionary 
movement.’ It would be very hard for Krassó to explain to the sur- 
vivors of the forced labour camps in Siberia, not to speak of the Hun- 
garian workers of 1956 or the Czech workers of 1968, that what clamp- 
ed down on them was not a conservative bureaucracy trying to defend 
its power and privileges, but ‘complex intra-national dynamics’. 


Krass0’s attempt to divorce his interpretation of Trotsky’s Marxism 
from the living dialectics of social forces and their struggles does not 
make sense in a Marxist framework. It leads to crass empiricism in the 
evaluation of historical trends. It makes impossible a global apprecia- 
tion of the era of world history opened by the First World War. It 
leads necessarily to a complete reappraisal and revision of what Lenin- 
ism stands for in the international field—especially for the founding of 
the Third International And it leads to that final failure of anybody 
claiming to make an attempt at Marxist historiography: the confusion 
between subjective self-rationalisation of individuals and groups 
and an appraisal of their objective role in history. 


Krasso writes: “Trotsky was viewed, not as an ally, but as the main 
threat by the other Bolshevik leaders because of his non-Leninist past, 
because of his military supremacy, because of his authoritarian role 
during war communism, and because of his commandism in the trade 
union debate.’* In other words: Trotsky’s mistakes in his youth (his 
authoritarian role during war communism and his commandism in the 
trade union debate are largely myths) explain why he couldn’t unite 
the Old Guard around himself. 


We will not deny that this was certainly part of the rationalization by 
which Zinoviev and Bukharin justified to themselves their ganging up 
with Stalin against Trotsky. But surely Krassó cannot be matve to the 
point of identifying the social motives of political behaviour with 
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individual rationalizations of these motives in the heads of the actors 
of history’s drama. 


Marx long ago taught us not to judge people by what they say about 
themselves but by what they do. An individually honest social-demo- 
crat in Germany could explain in December 1918 that he was against a. 
soviet republic in his country because he was repelled by ‘red terror’, 
Lenin’s repression of the right-wing Mensheviks, his desire to defend 
democratic freedoms, his fear lest revolution produces counter-revolu- 
tion, his conviction that ‘objective conditions were not ripe’, etc., 
etc. But no Marxist (not to speak of a Leninist) will believe that these 
rationalizations actually caxsed his gaoging up with the Reichswehr 
against Spartacus, which initiated the historical process eventually 
leading to Hitler’s conquest of power and to the very same social- 
democrats finding themselves in concentration camps side by side with 
the communists. 


The objective meaning of the German social-democrats’ attitude in 
1919 was the alliance of a privileged workers’ bureaucracy with bour- 
geois counter-revolution against the proletarian revolution. The basic’ 
theoretical reflection of this alliance was the lack of understanding of 
the problem of proletarian democracy as opposed to bourgeois de- 
mocracy. The objective meaning of the ‘Old Guard’ joining Stalin 
against Trotsky was their alignment with the Soviet bureaucracy 
against the Soviet proletariat. The basic theoretical reflection of this 
alignment was their lack of understanding of the problem of soviet 
democracy y. bureaucratic dictatorship, as well as the lack of under- 
standing of the theory of permanent revolution. All the rest is self-. 
rationalization, important to understand the mechanics of why and 
how certain individuals expressed certain social needs, but certainly not 
decisive for evaluating the social forces with which they aligned them- 
selves. A 


Krassó is unable to interpret Trotsky’s Marxism coherently because he 

tries to explain Trotsky’s role in history by a few preconceived ab- 

stract ‘sins’. He should ponder on Marx’s opinion of Lassalle: ‘He 

(Lassalle) will learn to his cost that to bring a science by criticism to the 

point where it can be dialectically presented is an altogether different 

thing from applying an abstract ready-made system of logic to mere 

inklings of such a system.”** This applies equally well to Krass6é’s/ 
misbegotten attempt to bring up to date the Marxist interpretation of ' 

the destinies of the Russian revolution. 








Post-Scriptum on ‘Socialism in One Country’ 


Monty Johnstone alleges that our definition of socialism as ‘a society 
without classes, commodities, money and State’ is irrelevant to the 
debate which took place inside the cp of the Soviet-Union in 1924-26 





D Letter of Marx to Engels of February 1, 1858, in Se/ected Correspondance p. 102. 
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atound the question to know whether it is possible to achieve the 
successful building of socialism inside a single country. ‘It is a red 
herring drawn into the discussion, for it is not what Russian Com- 
munists understood when they set themselves the goal of creating a 
Socialist economy—by which they meant the organization of co- 
operative production on a large scale, which is the definition that 
Trotsky gave of Socialism in 1906’.*6 


Let us leave aside the absurd attempt to prove what a discussion was 
all about in 1924-26 by a quotation of .. . 19061 It is rather striking 
that Monty Johnstone is unable to quote s siagle speaker or writer of the 
1924-26 debate to support his preposterous assumption that what was 
meant by ‘building socialism in one country’ was simply .. . building a 
society in which private property of the means of production was 
suppressed, a definition which, incidentally, Stalin dared introduce in 
1936 only because all representatives of critical Marxist thought were 
being silenced by means of the machine gun, that sharpest of all dia- 
lectical arguments (if not always a historically convincing one). 


Let us examine what both sides of the discussion 1924-6 really alleged. 


Stalin, speaking at the XVth conference of the cpsu as the majority 
reporter against the Left Opposition, stated clearly: 


Tf the possibility of victory of socialism in a single country means the 
possibility of solving the internal contradictions which can be com- 
pletely overcome in a single country ( we are of course thinking about 
our own country), the possibility of the definitive victory of socialism 
means the possibility to overcome the external contradictions between 
the country of socialism and the countries of capitalism, and these 
contradictions can only be overcome thanks to the victory of the 
proletarian revolution in a certain number of countries’. 

La Correspondance Internationale, 1926, p. 1436 


The distinction is very clear: the possibility of building socialism is 
not understood at all as the simple suppression of private property, but 
as the overcoming of aX internal social, economic and political contradictions. 
And even Stalin was enough of a Marxist to understand that it is 
inconceivable that economic and social contradictions are ‘completely 
overcome’... while different classes still exist. Stalin’s definition im- 
plies the disappearance of classes. 


Addressing a few weeks later the VIIth sesson of the Enlarged Execu- 
tive Committee of the Comintern, Stalin was even more explicit: 


‘To create an economic basis for socialism means to unite the agri- 
cultural with the industrial economy in transforming them into a 
common economy, means placing agriculture under the control of 
industry, to regulate the relations between town and countryside on the 
basis of direct exchange of agricultural against industrial goods, to 





36 “Monty Johnstone: Tretshy and the Debate om Socialism in One Contry, in NLR 50 
July-August 1968 p. 117-8. 
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close and liquidate all channels which create classes, above all, capital, 
and create at last conditions of production and distribution which lead 
directly to the abolition of classes’. (p. 1722) 


If the “economic basis for socialism’ is to suppress all channels which 
can uce class differenciation—and no Marxist will deny Lenin’s 
wisdom that commodity production reproduces constantly the danger 
of primitive accumulation of capital; if it implies a ‘direct exchange of 
agricultural against industrial goods’ (which means the suppression of 
market economy and money); and if this ‘basis’ must ‘lead directly’ to 
the abolition of classes, surely when the basis has been ‘achieved’ long 
since, and when ‘socialism’ is already built, then classes must have 
disappeared together with commodity production and money ex- 
| 


What was the other side arguing about? Addressing the same Vth 
Session of the Enlarged Ecci, Trotsky stated peremptorily : 


“The theory of Stalin is full of contradictions. He alleges in his report 
that to build socialism means to triumph over the bourgeoisie in the! 
struggle. This is indefensible, Building socialism means the suppression 
of classes, and, with the suppression of classes, the State withers away’. 
(p. 1733) 


And speaking at the XVth party conference of the crsu, Trotsky 
stated: 


“When we speak about a socialist economy and a real upeurge of 
socialist economy, this means that there is no more opposition between 
town and countryside, that there is general satisfaction and general 
well-being, general culture.’ (pp. 1460-61) 


Isn't it evident, for a Marxist, that the disappearance of oppositictr 
between town and countryside and ‘general satisfaction’ of needs 
means the withering away of classes and of commodity production ? 


So we have to conclude that what Monty Johnstone calls our ‘red 
herring’ is no red herring at all, but simply the real contents of the 1926 
debate, as stated by the participants of that debate themselves. If 
anybody is guilty of introducing a ‘red herring’ into the debate, it in’ 
Monty Johnstone himself, who tries (more clumsily even than Krassó) 
to convince his readers that the debate of 1926 was centered around the 
possibility or impossibility of developing the productive forces and 
industrialising the ussr, whereas it was precisely Trotsky (alleged 
‘sceptical about the internal forces of Russian socialism’) who was the 
great advocate of accelerated industrialization, 


In order to give a veneer of respectability to his own (ie. stalinist of 
the post-1936 period!) definition of socialism, Monty Johnstone tries 
to quote two authorities. In the ABC of Communism, he says, Bukharin 
and Preobrazhensky wrote that ‘in socialist society, this commodity 
economy will to some extent persist’. In the ussr after 1936, commodity 
economy persists to a little bit more than ‘some extent’, be it said in 
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passing. But if we look at the context of what Bukharin and Preo- 
brazhensky are talking about, in the passage quoted by Monty Joho- 
stone, it appears immediately that they are not talking at all about a 
successfully achieved constraction of socialism, but only about the 
period of transition between capitalism and socialism, i.e. the period of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


This becomes rapidly clear, if one reads the very pages Monty John- 
stone quoted from. The arguments used to explain why commodity 
production subsists ‘to some extent’ are the survival of private handi- 
craftsmen, private peasants and private tradesmen, And the authors 
go immediately on by saying: ‘From the beginning of the socialist 
revolution, money loses little by little its value. All the nationalized 
enterprises... have a common cashfund, and don’t need any more to 
take mutual purchases and sales by means of money. Moneyless exchange 
is thereby gradually introduced. Money is, thereby, eliminated from the 
popular economy.’ In other words: for ABC of Comsunism, which 
according to Monty Johnstone ‘had been the basic party textbook’, 
money starts to wither away immediately after the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, long dsfors the final and successful achieve- 
ment of the building of socialism. That was indeed the ‘party tradition’. 
To believe, under these circumstances, in a fully developed socialist 
society with commodity production and money becoming more and 
more extended, would have been a monstrous idea for the Old 
Bolsheviks, when Stalin suddenly threw that concept into their laps in 
1936. 


As for Monty Johnstone’s attempt to use the authority of Lenin, it 
is simply impudent. Lenin stated clearly, in his basic article ‘Economy 
and politics in the epoch of the dictatorship of the proletariat’: ‘Sesa/- 
ism means the suppression of classes’ 24 Tt is in this article, incidentally, that 
he makes a clear distinction between the socialist society and the 
period of dictatorship of the proletariat, which is the transition between 
capitalism and socialism. In ‘State and Revolution’ this distinction is 
not yet clearly made, i.e. the period of dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the first phase of communism are still considered as a single phase; 
for that reason, formulas applying to the socialist revolution and to the 
period of the dictatorship of the proletariat are used for the phase of 
socialism. 


But even in that context, Lenin reminds us of the fact that the State 
should start to wither away in the period consecutive to the socialist 
revolution. And speaking about the first phase of communism (ie. the 
fully developed socialist society), Lenin precises: “The State withers 
away, inasmuch as there are no more capitalists, no more classes, and 
that it is impossible to repress any class. But the State has not yet com- 
pletely disappeared, as it continues to protect ‘bourgeois law’ which 





37 P, 314 of the French edition, Paris, Maspéro 1963 
33 P, 641 in vol. II of ‘Osses Cheesies on 2 veluares, Moscou, Editions en Langues 


étrangéres, 1947. 
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confirms de facto inequality. In order for the state to disappear com- 
pletely, it is necessary for communism to be complete’.59 


So for Lenin it was clear already in 1917, that socialism implies a 
classless society, a society without classes. That was the spirit the. 
Bolshevik party was educated in. That was what was involved in the: 
1926 discussion. And history allows us to-day, 43 years later, to judge 
whether classes have disappeared in the Soviet Union, and who has 
been right in that discussion.*° 





39 ‘State and Revolution’, p. 239, volume I of Osmores Chorsies on 2 sednames—out 
own translation. s 

40 By drawing into the discussion the question that even under socialism inequality 
sutvives because there is distribution of consumer goods according to the quantity 
of work given by each member to the community, Johnstone only confuses the issue. 
What is at stake is not the total suppression of inequality but the withering away of 
commodity production, money economy and soctal classes. Johnstone knows very 
well that for Marx and Engels there was no place for commodity production even in 
the first phase of communism. 
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[he minor impingement of events in Finland on the world political arena 
hould not obscure the theoretical and practical importance of political 
sonjunctures that may be produced on such a testing-ground. In Finland, 
ind for the first time in conditions of peacetime stability, a European 
Communist Party holds office in a coalition government, engaged in 


idministering the economy and polity of the bourgeois state. 


We open this issue of NLR with Pertti Hynynen’s analysis of the popular 
tont experience. A popular front of this type is the common aspiration of 
he Western Communist Parties, and the problems that Finnish Commun- 
sm faces today may confront the French or Italian Parties in the near 
‘uture. The contradictions generated in Finland by the CP’s responsibility 
‘or neo-capitalist policies presage a further stage in the transformation of 
he Parties that were the legacy of the Third International. 


Herbert Marcuse’s writings offer a comprehensive and revolutionary 
ctitique of the culture and institutions of late bourgeois society and of the 
yureaucratized societies of the Soviet bloc, from a position that has under- 
rone considerable transformation in 40 years of theoretical work. In the last 
‘ew yeats Marcuse’s Critical Theory, a project that originates with the ebb 
of the European revolutionary movement in the 1920’s and the ensuing 
livorce of theory from practice, has had to face the problem of a resurg- 
ance of revolutionary politics in the advanced capitalist countries in 
which Marcuse’s theory of the one-dimensionality of contemporary capi- 
alism has itself become a weapon in the student movement’s theoretical 
arsenal. 

New Left Review has carried two texts (in NLR 45 and NLR 56) in which 
Marcuse has sought to re-define the concept of revolution for the condi- 
tions of advanced capitalism. Jerry Cohen’s article in this issue sets out to 


, 


situate Marcuse’s thought in its relation to Marxism and to the Germa 
philosophical tradition from which Marxism also emerged. 


Analysis of the Arab-Israeli conflict has tended to argue for the priority c 
revolutionary activity against one or other of the major protagonist: 
Israel or the Arab states; and the result has been either the subordination c 
the anti-Zionist struggle to social revolution in the Arab countries or th 
defence of pseudo-socialist nationalist régimes in the name of the anti 
imperialist struggle. We were fortunate enough to be able to print in NLI 
44 an interview with Isaac Deutscher in which he eloquently demon 
strated the possibility of a Marxist position independent of the orthodo: 
framework. Since that time the Palestinian guerrillas have emerged as ai 
objective revolutionary force which, despite its ambiguous politica 
formation, can be independent of both conventional protagonists, an 
which provides the context for the development of anti-Zionist force 
within Israel. 


Fawwaz Trabulsi’s article attempts to develop such an independen 
position from the perspective of Arab revolutionaries confronted with bott 
revolutionary tasks, and to overcome the complex distortions imposed or 
the issue by Zionists and Arab chauvinists alike. Although NLR does no 
endorse all the theses in his text, we believe it represents an importan 
contribution to the development of a Marxist analysis of this question anc 
of a revolutionary strategy for Israeli and Arab revolutionaries. The tex 
is followed by M. A. Malik’s critical discussion, to which Fawwa: 
Trabulsi will reply in the next issue. $ 


Announcement 
Perry Anderson is temporarily engaged in other work, and will not be editing New 
Lafi Revtew for the next few months, 
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Pertti Hynynen 


The Popular Front in Finland 
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Since Match 1966, Finland has been governed by a Popular Front coalition 
which includes the agrarian Centre Party, the Social-Democratic Party, and the 
Communist Patty. The Finnish Popular Front is so far a unique phenomenon in 
Europe: it is the first time for 20 years that a Communist Party has held Minis- 
terial positions in a Western government. The great historical importance of this 
experience is evident. For the present aim of the two great Communist Parties 
of the Western European mainland, the French and Italian patties, is to achieve 
what already exists in Finland today. The origins, evolution and outcome of the 
Finnish Popular Front thus have a significance that far surpasses the borders of 
Finland. 


‘There is a second reason why the ‘Finnish model’ is of extraordinary interest to 
Marxists everywhere in Europe. After their achievement of a government 
coalition, the Finnish Communist Party, a mass patty proportionately as large 
as the French or Italian CP’s, is now split from top to bottom, with two warring 
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factions of equal size fighting for the loyalty of its members. This too is 
a unique experience. The May upheaval produced no serious dissension 
in the French Communist Party. Indeed it unanimously opted against 
driving the situation in a revolutionary direction precisely because to do 
so would have meant compromising its long-cherished strategy for a 
peaceful Popular Front. Ironically, the goal of the French and Ttalian 
parties has become the nemesis of the Finnish party. Perhaps Commun- 
ists in France, Italy and other capitalist countries today may ask them- 
selves to what extent they can glimpse their own future in the Finnish 
looking-glass ? 


It will be seen that the national peculiarities of Finland have been 
crucial determinants of the birth of the Popular Front there. But it 
would be wrong therefore to interpret it as merely the product of an 
idiosyncratic corner of Northern Europe. In fact, it is probable that 
the particularity of the Finnish situation has only released ‘prematurely’ 
a logic inherent in broad tendencies of contemporary capitalism and 
Western European Communism. It is essential both to do justice to the 
complexity of the Finnish situation and to its wider international 
significance. To do this it is necessary to explain how the present co- 
operation started. For the fact is that Communist participation in the 
Finnish government was not a result of any great ideological conver- 
sion in the leading lights of the Social-Democratic and Centre parties. 
This co-operation was born in 1966 because of the conjunction of the 
peculiarities of the political system with new structural problems of 
Finnish capitalism. 


The Political Mosaic 


Three big parties, the Centre, the Social-Democrats and the Commun- 

ists, have since the war each received 20 per cent or more of the electoral 

vote, The main bourgeois party, the conservative National Coalitios’ 
is much smaller than any of these three, and was discredited after the 

Second World War because of its record of anti-Soviet foreign policy: 

between the wars the Finnish Right pursued a violently anti-Russian 

and revanchist course, which eventually produced a military alliance 

with Nazi Germany and the invasion of Russia. This record politically 

disqualified the Conservatives after 1945, when the ussr showed im- 

placable hostility to them, which no Finnish government could affords 
to ignore. Presidents Paasikivi and Kekkonen systematically tried to 

avoid inclusion of this party in post-war Cabinets, 


This situation allowed the Centre Party, formerly the Agrarian Union, 
to become the dominant party in Finnish politics. Since 1956 it has 
controlled the Presidency in the person of Kekkonen, an extremely able 
politician who has exploited the considerable power which the Finnish 
constitution gives the President, while pursuing an external policy of 
very close and warm relations with the ussr. The dominance of the 
Centre Party throughout the ’fifties and sixties was thus both cause and 
consequence of the underdevelopment of Finnish capitalism. In- 
dustrialization has not been so advanced as in other Western and 
Northern European countries and the Centre has consciously delayed 
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this process for electoral reasons. For its voters are mainly from the 
country—different kinds of farmers. The combination of domestic 
immobilism and external amity with the Russian neighbour has been 
the defining characteristic of the party. 


The Vicissitudes of Social-Democracy 


The Finnish Social-Democratic Party appears to be a paradox. How is 
it to be understood that the same party which in 1961 made a pact 
with three bourgeois parties to the right of the Centre to defeat the 
Centre’s candidate Urho Kekkonen for the Presidency, five years later 
accepted Communists into a government presided over by a Social- 
Democratic Premier? Is the move from the right to the left as large as it 
would appear? To understand the peculiarities of the Finnish Social- 
Democratic Party compared to other European Social-Democratic 
Organizations, it is essential to remember the role of foreign affairs in 
domestic politics. It is above all because of the latter that the SDP has 
not been able to pursue any coherent line. It has been very much a 
passive object of history and when it has tried to rise against historical 
realities—for example during the Presidential campaign of 1961-42 
when it refused to heed the importance of Soviet interests—it has 
suffered heavy blows. The conflict between the anticommunist line of 
international Social-Democracy and the demands of the Finnish geo- 
political situation has often been so arduous that it has caused many 
sudden fluctuations in the SDP’s policy. 


During the Second World War, the Finnish SDP was the only Social- 

Democratic Party in the world which fought side by side with the 
Nazis. Vaind Tanner, the Social-Democratic leader and Prime Minister 
during the invasion of the ussr, was the notorious symbol of this 
alliance of social-democracy and fascism. After the war, Tanner was 
jailed, under Soviet pressure. Thereafter for three years the spp 
Participated in a coalition government of ‘national reconstruction’ 
with the Centre Party and the Communists, similar to the tripartite 
governments in France, Italy and other Eutopean countries. The spp 
emerged strengthened from this period, after a long fight with the 
cp in the trade-union movement. But its successes after the Communists 
were ousted from the government in 1948 caused new divisions within 
the party. Its trade-union leaders now considered they were entitled 
to increased power in the party. They formed the nucleus of the so- 
called Skogists (the party chairman was Emil Skog). Their opponents 
were dubbed Leskists, after the party general secretary Vaind Leskinen, 
Skogists started to co-operate with Communists against the Leskists in 
the trade-unions and mass organizations like the sports movement. In 
1957, the Skogists were defeated by one vote at an extraordinary party 
congress and marched out of the party. They then formed the Workers’ 
and smallholders’ Social-Democratic League (rPst), which remained a 
small party that vaguely tried to follow the ideological and political 
line of left socialist parties of Western Europe such as the pstur in Italy, 
and the psu in France. This process was mainly a matter of sending 
telegrams to the congresses of these parties. Today, the membership of 
the TPSL can generally be distinguished from that of the spp only on the 
question of relations with the ussr. 


The episode had, however, one important consequence for the sp! 
After the split in 1957, the Soviet Union ceased to have any trust i 
the spp; it has bitter memories of the Tanner epoch and greatly dislike 
Leskinen, who was a product of it. The spp now started to look to th 
West, and cra was soon intriguing in Finnish politics.! After the195' 
elections, a new government was formed with all parties except th 
cp. Then suddenly the political situation became very critical, when th 
USSR became cool in trade-negotiations: the government had to resign 
in January 1959. United States agencies were again in contact with th 
spp and offered large financial assistance to resist Soviet pressure 
but the Social-Democratic leaders did not have the courage to tr 
and President Kekkonen would certainly have opposed them if the 
had. 


Thus the spp had to leave the government in early 1959 and it drev 
extreme right conclusions from this experience. It launched a crusad: 
against the Communists, the TPSL and Kekkonen, who was denounce: 
as a tool of the Soviet Union. The logical outcome of this policy was thi 
alliance with the bourgeois parties of the right against Kekkonen is 
the Presidential elections of 1961—the so-called Honka Coalition 
after the candidate of this alliance, Olavi Honka. But this venture in th: 
Cold War politics of the Socialist International and the United State: 
had no success in Finland. 


In November 1961, three months before the Presidential Elections, 
the ussr demanded talks with reference to the military articles of the 
Friendship Agreement between the Soviet Union and Finlind of 1948. 
Officially, Russia said nothing about the Presidential elections, but the 
seriousness of the situation was widely understood. The three bourg- 
cois parties became afraid, reasonable Finnish capitalists did not want 
to take any risks and finally the sop—more stubbornly ‘patriotic’ even 
than its bourgeois allies—had to give up. Honka renounced ie 
candidacy before the elections. Now at last the spp started to study the 
map of Europe and revise its policy little by little. This process be- 
came evident in the Party Congress of 1963, when a centre group won 
control from the extreme right of the Party. However, the Soviet 
Union still did not trust the spp and so the Centre would not accept it 
into the government. 


During the years 1962-65, the spp saw the Centre as its main enemy and 
the architect of discrimination against it. It developed a hard opposi- 
` tion policy towards the Centre-dominated governments of these years. 
This opposition was declared to be a conflict of urban consumers with 
agricultural producers. Some rightist elements in the spp even argued 
for an imaginary alliance between industrial workers and capitalists 
against the farmers. After 1962 this idea ceased to be practicable be- 
cause the Conservatives now participated in the government and 
followed the Centre’s policy. Thus, for quite different reasons, both 
working-class parties were now in opposition; hence possibilities for 
co-operation between them started to improve. In 1964, Social- 





1 This seems to have started In 1958 when some rightists in the spp built a new trede- 
union central organization. It is possible that dollars were arriving earlier than this. 
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Democratic students proposed a new attitude to the Communists. 
The leaders of the Party initially responded with hostility or silence. It 
was only with the actual formation of the Popular Front government in 
1966 that the idea of ‘left co-operation’ became generally accepted, 


Paradoxically, it can be said that the inclusion of Communists in the 
government after 1966 was partly a consequence of the Social-Demo- 
crate’ extreme-right course of 1957-62. A foreign-policy crisis drove 
the spp into opposition, where it responded violently to the political 
discrimination and economic policy of the Centre party, and so it had 
no possible allies other than the Communist Party. 


Finnish Communism: A Mass Party 


The origins of Finnish Communism are to be found in the brief and 
tragic revolution of 1918. It is often forgotten that the strongest single 
party in the Second International was Finnish Social-Democracy, 
which won 80 out of 200 seats in the first elections with universal 
voting rights in 1907.? In 1916, when Finland was still an autonomous 
state inside Russia, it won an outright majority—ro3. After the 
February Revolution in 1917, the class struggle escalated. In the 
autumn, the Kautskyist leadership of Finnish Social-Democracy 
wavered between the strictly parliamentarian right of the party and 
the impatience of the masses. After the news of the October Revolution, 
. Red Guards were formed by popular initiative from below. In January 
1918 the Left captured the leadership of the Party and decided to take 
power with an armed insurrection. Red Guards seized power very 
easily in Southern Finland, and a Council of Commissars was estab- 
lished in Helsinki. But the campaign to liberate Northern Finland from 
the White Guards was blocked. After a desperate Civil War of four 
months, the Red Guards were defeated by counter-revolution with 
military help from Sweden and, above all, Germany. 


The Finnish Communist Party (sxe) was founded in August 1918 
among the refugees who hed left Finland after the Civil War (or Class 
War). During the ’twenties, it could not operate legally but used 
various fronts in Finland. Hlectorally, it was weaker than the Social- 
Democratic party, but it was often stronger than the spp in the unions. 
It was the object of constant harassment by the State and the Finnish 
Right. There were also repeated crises between Party leaders in the 
Soviet Union and groups in Finland who wanted an independent 
policy. The semi-legality of the Party ended in 1930, when the Lapua 
movement—indigenous Finnish fascism—gained ascendancy and 
dictated a government ban of all Communist organizations and 
activities. Despite brutal persecution, the Party developed its work 
underground. This long illegality educated a very tight and strong 
cadre. 


When the sxp emerged into legality in 1944 after the September truce 
between Finland and the ussr, it rapidly became the largest mass party 





2 This was possible because Finnish Social Democracy was able to mobilize not only 
the proletariat, but also the crofters, tenants and farm workers of Southern Finland, 
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of the working class. In the post-war period, its total vote has been 
similar to that of the spp, but the latter has a considerable petty- 
bourgeois electorate. The Finnish Communist Party won the sym- 
pathy of small farmers in the north, but its main strength has been 
its control of the majority of most sectors of the Southern industrial 
proletariat: it is now dominant in nearly all the big factories of the 
South, for example in the metal industry. In 1945, the Party established 
an electoral front organization with left social-democrats and other 
‘anti-fascists’—the Finnish People’s Democratic League (sxp1). The 
SKDL got 25 per cent of the vote. A coalition government with the spp 
and Centre Party was formed. 


The truce agreement with the ussr granted it 300 million dollars of 
compensation (1938 prices). The size of these reparations can be seen 
from the fact that in 1945, reparations totalled 61 per cent of all exports. 
The war-damaged Finnish economy had also to be rebuilt. This was 
the context in which the Finish cp became a governmental partner. 
Austerity and reconstruction were the watchwords, and the cp (as in 
France and Italy) did its best to ensure that the working class respected) 
them. It thus systematically blocked mass struggles against capitalism, ` 
unleashing them only to obtain the purging of fascist politicians and 
collaborators. The comments of General Secretary Ville Pessi during 
the 1946 Party Congress are illuminating: “The building of socialism is 
not possible here, but democratic, honest and progressive work for the 
good of the people is possible.’ Polemicizing against strikes, he went on: 
“Nothing would be easier than to create a big crisis in our economic life. 
If we Communists proposed that the workers start to strike all over the 
the country, we could be sure that in three to four weeks the economy 
would be ruined. But who would profit from it? Only fascist intriguers 
would profit from it.’ In another context, Pessi said: ‘After the war 
the situation was such that the smallest involuntary deed would have 
caused big mass struggles, which would have endangered our effort 
to fulfill the truce agreement with the Soviet Union, especially the war 
reparations. This could not be allowed . . . The energy of the masses 
was mainly handled with wage increases which were then absorbed by 
rising prices. 

This is not to say that the Finnish Communists had no strategic per- 
spective. It is probable that they hoped for the same type of conquest of 
power as occurred in Czechoslovakia—where, it should be remembered,” 
there was no Soviet Army either to lend direct assistance. Such a 
strategy, however, had serious weaknesses in Finland. When compared 
with Czechoslovakia, the Finnish cp had only some 25 per cent of the 
people behind it; in Czechoslovakia, the Communists had 40 per cent. 
Another difference was that because the Social-Democratic leadership 
had collaborated with Hitler, the radicalization of its rank-and-file has 
started during the war, and many militants left the spp after it. Hence it 
was not possible to achieve a fusion of the sxp and spr such as occurred- 
for example in Poland. The decisive difference, however, was that in the 
People’s Democracies German fascism and the effects of the war had 
crushed the old bourgeois state and communal apparatus. The puppet 
administrations naturally disappeared after the defeat of the Germans, 
leaving a vacuum. By contrast, in Finland the old bourgeois state sur- 
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vived because there was neither a German occupation or a Russian 
invasion. After 1945, there were some changes in its composition, but 
these were very limited. The only important exception was the 
Finnish Security Police, Valpo, which was completely purged of 
fascists. After 1945, the Communists controlled it. But the role of this 
kind of institution in a revolution should not be overestimated. 


A ‘Czechoslovak’ strategy in Finland would have needed a much 
greater participation of the masses in political class struggle. But this 
the sxP could not combine with its policy in parliament and govern- 
ment. Thus when the moment of truth arrived in February 1948, two 
weeks after the Czechoslovak party seized power in Prague, the 
Finnish party was unable to conduct any determined operation, al- 
though it controlled the Ministries of Interior and Information (the 
pattern everywhere in Eastern Europe). It probably had contingency 
plans for an insurrection, but its Interior Minister, Yrjö Leino, sud- 
denly warned the Army Chief of Staff of the danger of ‘disturbances’ 
and the Army quickly neutralized the Communist-controlled para- 
military police. Two months later, the sxp was defeated in the elections 
and thrown out of the government. It subsequently unleashed some 
very militant mass struggles, in particular the long strike in Kemi of 
1949, when there were many collisions between strikers and police. 
But by then it was too late. 


For the next decade, the Communist Party, like its brother parties 
elsewhere in Western Europe, was isolated and ostracized. It did 
not develop ideologically and remained extremely loyal to the 
Soviet Union. It did, however, constantly attack the ‘discrimination’ 
against it and demanded reintegration into national political life. 
Eventually, in 1963-64, elements inside the spp, the Centre party and 
the Finnish intelligentsia started to discuss Finnish Communism as if 
it were a kind a ‘negro’ problem. The issue posed was only whether to 
end the discrimination and let the Communists come ‘in’. Such an 
approach was naturally acceptable to the sxp, and it gradually won 
wider assent. The preconditions were thus created for the new tripartite 
coalition of 1966. 


Early in that year, elections registered a relative success for the spp 
which emerged with the largest number of deputies in Parliament. The 
results were: sDP 55 (38), Centre 49 (53), Communists 41 (47), Con- 
servatives 26 (32), Swedish Party 12 (14), Liberal People’s Party 9 (14), 
TPSL 7 (2), and Finnish Smallholders Party 1 (0).> The spp still had many 
prejudices against the Communists, and refused to consider an ex- 
clusively working-class government with them (although this was a 
possible majority). The right of the Party advocated a Social-Demo- 
cratic minority government. Half of the Party’s executive committee, a 
third of its parliamentary group and a third of the Party council voted 
for this. The only other formula available was a coalition government 
with the Centre, the sep and the TPSL, and the Party Council eventu- 
ally settled for this solution. It obscures the actual situation to inter- 
pret the struggle within the spp in early 1966 as a conflict between 





3 Deputies elected in 1962 are m brackets. 
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Right and Left. The choice was between anti-communist stupidity and 
neo-capitalist rationality. This was to be proved very clearly by later 
events. 


The Structural Problems of Finnish Capitalism ` 


For the objective significance of the Popular Front can only be under- 
stood in the context of the structural problems of Finnish bourgeois 
society in the ’sixties. By the middle years of the decade, Finnish capital- 
ism was in serious trouble. Three major problems were besetting it. 
The first of these was inherent in the transformation of a semi-agrarian 
into an industrial society. In the "fifties the size of the work-force in 
agriculture* declined 2 per cent every year, but by 1961-67 the decline 
doubled to 4 per cent yearly. This is a very rapid rate of change indeed. 
Thus in 1960 37 per cent of the Finnish people earned their income in 
agriculture but by 1967 this had dropped to 27 per cent. In Northern 
and Eastern Finland, workers leaving agriculture are unable to find 
jobs in the towns. They must move to Southern Finland, where they 
encounter bad housing and quite possibly unemployment. For un-) 
employment has been structural, especially in construction, where most 
of these unskilled workers try their luck. 


A second central problem of Fionish capitalism is the incursion of 
intensified international competition. Finland has an imperative need 
of a more varied export pattern. At present 65-70 per cent of exports 
are products of the wood and paper industry, and this one-+sidedness 
has led to great economic instability. The prices of these products have 
not risen as much as costs, and the companies have not rationalised 
their production quickly enough. When belated and sudden rationali- 
zations were introduced during the last few years, they naturally caused 
more unemployment. 


A third main problem is agricultural over-production. Under the 
dominance of the agrarian Centre Party in the "fifties, an artificial 
system was created to keep as many people as possible on the land. 
Bad harvests were compensated, export products were subsidized 
and home prices increased administratively. The tax system was also 
tigged to benefit agriculture. The main beneficiaries of this system were, 
however, not the poor amall-holders but the wealthy farmers. 

Thus in 1966 the structural needs of capitalism converged with the 
governmental aspirations of the Social-Democrats and the Communists. 
The traditional Centre Cabinets had not even tried to solve the prob- 
lems of the Finnish economy; they had in fact aggravated them. 
Enlightened capitalists by now understood that the system needed 
more planning and that this implied a new parliamentary super- 
structure. Major problems could only be solved if the working-class 
parties had ‘responsibility’ and this meant inclusion of the Comm 

in the Cabinet. The objective function of the Popular Front for Fin- 
nish capitalism was thus not dissimilar to the Grand Coalition of 
Western Germany, the Wilson regime in Britain, or the Centre-Left 





‘ This includes all those who eara their income from forestry. 
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government in Italy. It should be added that the Finnish constitution 
rendered it specially necessary if important planning changes were to 
be achieved. For a law in contradiction with the Constitution must be 
accepted by a five-sixths majority in Parliament. Regular tax laws 
need a two-thirds majority. A simple majority can legislate them only 
for one year. The form of the Finnish constitution has traditionally 
represented a safeguard for the class interests of the bourgeoisie, but 
it might now allow the cp to block vital innovations. Hence the im- 

ce of avoiding this danger. Of course, there was some capitalist 
suspicion of Communist participation in the government, but it is a 
striking fact that when the Social-Democrat Rafael Paasio formed a 
government in March 1966,5 there was no such flight of capital from 
Finland as happened in Italy when the completely non-Communist 
Centre-Left coalition was formed in 1964, Finnish business felt few 


apprehensions. 
The Government Record 


The coalition government has, in fact, accorded very closely with 
the expectations which the system undoubtedly had of it. The main 
concern of the government has been to institute neo-capitalist planning 
by getting the different ‘interest groups’—management and unions— 
to co-operate mutually in the general framework of a defence of the 
central concerns of Finnish capitalism. From early 1966 to late 1967 
these neo-capitalist policies were still somewhat improvised. However, 
in October 1967 there was a massive 31 per cent devaluation. There- 
after, government policy has become mote coherent and technocratic. 
In March 1968 the architect of the devaluation, Mauno Koivisto—a 
new and clever Social-Democratic politician—became Premier and the 
government started to prepare a Stabilization Plan, the Finnish version 
of incomes policy. 


The official aim of this incomes policy was naturally to ‘counter in- 
flation’ and assist exports, as bourgeois politicians have claimed for 
incomes policies elsewhere in Europe. Pessimistic forecasts about 
rising inflation were spread by the government. The Stabilization Plan 
was drafted to include small wage increases, price control, and measures 
against unemployment. With these promises it was initially easy for the 
government to get trade-unions behind this policy. A Stabilization 
Plan was enacted for one year, thereby tying the hands of the unions. 
The political character of this Plan can be judged from the fact that, 
when it had to be voted in parliament by a five-sixths majority, big 
capital could not permit the bourgeois opposition parties the luxury of 
voting against it: only so many deputies were allowed to vote against 
it as were under one-sixth. 


How has Stabilization succeeded? There is no doubt that the govern- 
ment has improved’ the Finnish balance of payments, which was 
catastrophic in 1966. This has made possible a closer co-operation with 





5 The posts in the government are currently distributed like this: sop 6, Centre 5, 
Communist Party 3, rest 1 and Swedish People’s Party 1. Communists control the 
Ministry of Transport and the Undersccretarles of Finance and Social Policy. 
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other capitalist countries. In late 1968 Finland became a member of 
OECD, and plans to create Nordek, for Scandinavian economic co- 
operation, have been developing. It is now more and more publicly 
said that Nordek is only the ante-room to HEC. Here, however, the 
government has hesitated considerably, because together with its 
general motive of closer co-operation with other Western countries, it 
must also remember the interests of the Soviet Union. Thus after years 
of negotiations the first atomic power plant was ordered from the 
usskz and not from the West. It was unofficially commented that this 
concession was necessary to pursue the general trend towards the West. 


Domestically, the nature of stabilization is equally clear. Here a true 
expert can be quoted—Marcus Walleenberg, the most influential 
capitalist in Sweden—who said during late 1968 that Finland has 
become a very good place for investments. In fact, during 1968 the 
wages of industrial workers rose some 9 per cent while prices rose 
11 pet cent. During the same year, share values on the Stock Exchange 
rocketed on average by so per cent. Meanwhile, although the Stabiliza- 
tion Plan promised the abolition of unemployment, this has emphatic- ) 
ally not been achieved. Unemployment has, on the contrary, increased 
steadily during this government: 1965—25,000, 1966—29,000, 1967— 
46,000, 1968—61,000. These numbers refer only to those officially 
registered as unemployed. In addition, however, many workers have 
emigrated to provide cheap labour in Sweden. 


To distract party militants, the government has now and then provided 
some ideological entertainments. These entertainments are dtsigned to 
instil illusions among many militants that the government could drop 
crumbs of socialism with its left hand while continuing in the old way 
with its right hand. There have been official discussions, for example, 
on industrial democracy, nationalization of insurance companies and 
relocation of investments. But in fact the government has not socialized 
anything and does not intend to do so in the near future. The fate of the 
cxport tax, imposed after devaluation to get back something of the 
booming profits of export capitalists, has been very typical. The 
government said that with this money it would create new public 
companies in growth industries like metallurgy and chemicals. How- 
ever, this tax was reduced quite rapidly, and although there have been 
some new public investments, they have been in mixed companies, with 
50 per cent private participation. In this way, the state actively helps ~ 
Private capital to expand into, for example, the petrochemical in- 
dustry, which it could not have done so easily by its own means. 


To sum up: it can be said that the experiences of 1966-69 show very 
clearly that the coalition government has in no way modified the 
capitalist system. On the contrary, the ultimate result of current 
policies of rationalization has been to accelerate tendencies to increasing 
concentration. Finnish capitalism is dominated by some twenty p 
families, which are themselves concentrated into two big financial 
banks (xor and PYP). Economic power in Finland is one of the most 
oligarchic in the world, comparable perhaps only to the great 
Swedish capitalist dynasties. The main economic consequence of the 
Stabilization policies has been that Finnish capitalism is now in a better 
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position to achieve closer co-operation with Western European capital- 
ism. Not only is more and more foreign capital being invested in the 
country, but in 1968 Finnish investments into other countries were 
larger than ever before in history. 


The SKP Splits 


What has been the impact of three years of coalition government on 
the working-class parties? The October Revolution in Russia 5o 
years ago officially promulgated the division inside the Second Inter- 
national. Today, a coalition like the Finnish Popular Front appears to 
imply that the old division bas become obsolete if Communists are 
given the possibility of participating in the administration of the ex- 
isting system. Words like ‘social-democrat’ and ‘communist’ do not 
seem to say very much about the role of members of the present govern- 
ment. However, it would be wrong to throw both parties into the same 
revisionist sack and forget them there. For the experience of the coali- 
tion crisis has not caused any crisis in the spp. The Party Congress of 
June this year witnessed a repetition of the debate between an extreme 
anti-communist right and a centre which for different reasons wants to 
pursue or even ‘widen’ the present co-operation with the Communists. 
To this latter group belong all the important planners and policy- 
makers of the Popular Front government, in particular Mauno Koivisto. 
The role of the left in the spp has been to propose ideas for the ‘ideologi- 
cal entertainments’ which the government has given the Finnish people. 
The Party has not been affected in any important fashion by the ex- 
perience of stabilization. It looks serenely forward to a renewal of the 
coalition in 1970. 


The Communist Party, by contrast, has suffered an unprecedented divi- 
sion, which is now radicalizing into a complete split. To understand the 
character of the conflict inside the Party, with all its far-reaching 
consequences, it is necessary to retrace the development of the Party 
since 1965. In most Western European cr’s, ideological discussion of 
the ‘peaceful road to socialism’, the ‘positive role of parliament’ and 
other such topics proceeded gradually and cumulatively during the 
decade of destalinization after 1953. In Finland, however, much 
closer to the ussr and somewhat isolated from the theoretical debates in 
the European movement, all these pressures and tendencies were 
repressed for many years. When they finally exploded in 1965, the Party 
apparatus was unable to control their development from above, and 
rapidly became disunited itself. Party Chairman Aimo Aaltonen and 
Vice-Chairman Oiva Lehto started to resist ‘modernizing’ concepts and 
policies vigorously. There were also many important middle-of-the- 
roaders, like General Secretary Ville Pessi. The old guard, however, 
lost its ascendancy to the renovators after the Party Congress in carly 
1966. Aaltonen and Lehto were ousted from their positions and Aare 
Saarinen and Erkki Salomaa became the new Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman respectively. The election of Salomaa, an intelligent and 
capable leader of the construction workers’ union, was in particular a 
symbol of the victory of the modernizers. 


The ideological line of the new majority was formulated in the Party 
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Programme drafted for discussion in September 1967 and accepted with 
modifications in April of this year. The initial version of this docu- 
ment contained many illuminating sentences, such as this: “The wider 
political democracy is, the more difficult it is for monopoly capitalists to | 
benefit from the growing role of the state in economic life’ (this in the 
country where State and Revolxtion was originally written!); or ‘We 
have to admit that there are forces in the Social-Democratic Party 
who are still against socialism.’ Although under criticism some of the 
most revisionist formulations were dropped in the final version (for 
example those quoted), the general nature of the programme is still the 
same: it is only vaguer and more ambivalent than before. 


Initially, the ideological conflict within the skp was often dubbed 
revisionism versus dogmatism. The advent of the Popular Front 
government, however, transformed the character of the inner-party con- 
flict, giving it the classical political aspects of a struggle between Right 
and Left. It is important to emphasize that the opposition did not reject 
the formation of the coalition government; together with the whole 
Party, they welcomed it. But when the anti-working-class nature of the Į 
Stabilization Plan became obvious, the opposition started to denounce 
the government policies and the Party’s acquiescence in them. The 
growing unpopularity of the economic programme of the government 
naturally found swift reflections in the rank-and-file of the Party. Then 
in August 1968 the Finnish Communist Party, together with every 
other Western Communist Party of importance, condemned the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia, The opposition immediately 
attacked this, and thereby rallied pro-Soviet loyalists in the Party (very 
numerous among rank-and-file Communists, as in France, Italy and 
elsewhere). The opposition was thus able to build up a formidable 
bloc against the official majority. 


‘This was made possible, of course, by the fact that the Party apparatus {$~ 
had split downwards, thereby generating an uninhibited party-wide 
conflict quite different from rank-and-file revolts in other parties that 
have been quickly stifled from above. The old guard—Aaltonen, 
Lehto and others—lost their importance after 1966; the new leadership 
of the opposition are men of 35-50, entrenched in the secretariat of the 
Central Committee, the parliamentary delegation and, above all, the 
district organizations of the Party. Thus the two most prominent 
current spokesman of the opposition are Markus Kainulainen, secretary ~ 
of the Uusimaa (Greater Helsinki) district, and the parliamentary deputy 
Taisto Sinisalo. 


By the time of the April 1969 Congress, the discontent with the 
economic record of the Popular Front government was so great within 
the sxp that the opposition had captured every important district 
organization in Southern Finland except Helsinki itself. In the elections 
for the Party Congress, the two blocs were clearly distinguished in j- 
all districts and the opposition got some 210 delegates out of 470. 
After bitter political debates, the opposition walked out of the Congress 
when the majority refused to accept the opposition’s proposal that the 
districts should elect more than half of the members of the Central 
Committee, in place of the traditional system of the single recommended 
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list.6 This would have given the opposition proportionate representa- 
tion in the leadership, but not a majority. 


The Soviet Party had sent Arvid Pelshe, the Latvian member of 
the cpsu Politburo, to the Congress. He did his utmost to reconcile 
both sides. For the ussr wants absolutely to avoid a split in the Finnish 
Party. Its press had hailed the formation of the Popular Front govern- 
ment as a model of ‘left unity’ for other European countries; it clearly 
regards the presence of Communists in the Finnish government as an 


important guarantee of a sympathetic foreign policy. In many ways, 
indeed, the coalition government appeared to be an ideal experience 
from a Soviet perspective—diplomatic amity with the ussr, with no 
risks of social turmoil, let alone revolutionary upheavals. Ironically, 
however, it was precisely the inclusion of the sx in the government 
that made it politically impossible for the majority of the Party not to 
disassociate itself from the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. The 
logic of ‘national roads to socialism’ inevitably takes forms that do not 
necessarily correspond to Soviet interests. Thus the opposition’s 
approval of the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia naturally enlists 
considerable Soviet gratitude. The contradictions of contemporary 
Russian foreign policy are thus particularly clear in Finland—one of the 
many lessons of recent months that are relevant elsewhere in Europe. 


Pelshe’s insistence on the need for unity undoubtedly contributed to 
the formal negotiations for reunification which started after the Con- 
gress. A number of commissions with representatives from both sides 
are now working to try and reach a compromise that would save the 
unity of the Party. The main political demand of the opposition is that 
the sxp abandon the stabilization programme; its spokesmen say that 
this is a precondition of reunification, which makes it appear improba- 
ble that the negotiations will succeed. Apart from this, there are now 
many practical difficulties in the way of reunification. The opposition 
held its first country-wide mass congress some weeks after the Party 
Congress in April, and created its own organizational structure.” It 
also founded separate district committees in those regions where it is 
in the minority. Meanwhile, the paper Tisdonantaja (News Reporter) 
which was initially the journal of the Uusimaa district is now being 
published as the organ of all those districts where the opposition is in 
power. Many rank-and-file oppositionists are anxious to form a new 
party immediately—especially those who live in districts controlled by 
the Party’s majority. The leadership of the opposition, however, has 
not given up hope of conquering a new majority in the Party. 


Paradoxes of the Opposition 


What is the political and ideological line of the present opposition 
within the Finnish Communist Party? Its main formal elements are 
expressed in the following quotation from the resolution of its 





6 The large Tampere district organization, although oppositional, adopted a different 
tactical line and did not walk out. 


7 The opposition has not yet adopted a formal designation. They claim to be 
Marxist-Leninists. 
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national congress in April: ‘The split in the Party is a result of the fact 
that a section of the Party’s leadership, editors of the Party press and 
executives of the mass organizations started even before the XIVth 
Congress (1966) to abandon the fundamental principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and hence to go over to right-wing revisionism. They re- 
jected the class basis of Party policy and directed it into class collabora- 
tion. They accepted the Liinamaa stabilization agreement,’ which is 
founded on a bourgeois incomes policy and which attacked existing 
wage agreements. The tax burden of workers was increased while tax 
reliefs were given to big capital, which also profited enormously from 
devaluation. Because of this policy, real industrial wages this year were 
3.1 per cent lower than in 1967 for men, and 3.2 per cent lower for 
women. It was inevitable that such a policy weakened respect for the 
Party and diminished its support among the masses. The losses in two 
recent elections clearly express this fact,’ 


“The right-wing revisionist group in the Party has also abandoned 
proletarian international solidarity and the friendship of nations. 
Bourgeois nationalism has become dominant in this group. Thus it) 
condemned the actions of the Soviet Union and four other Warsaw 
Pact countries, when they did their duty by defending the socialist 
achievements of the Czechoslovak workers, which were threatened 
by the anti-socialist counter-revolutionaries supported by inter- 
national imperialism. It is thus obvious that by ceasing to defend the 
interests of the workers and allying with imperialists against the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, this group dishonoured 50 years of 
the heroic traditions of our Party.’ Ë 


The start of this quotation is very revealing. The opposition sees the 
causes of the split in a completely non-Marxist way when it claims that 
the ideological discussion in 1965—when obviously revisionist ideas 
about ‘political democracy’ started to appear—was the origin of thes. 
split. Kautsky made the same mistake in the early years of the century, 
when he thought that revisionism was the result of some incorrect 
ideas by Bernstein, failing to see that it was the product of the gradual 
integration of the spp into German society. In Finland, of course, this 
is not a mere ‘mistake’ of the opposition. To go deeper into the 
problem would be to criticize themselves, because before 1965 they 
were equally responsible for the policies of the Party. Thus it is not by . 
chance that the opposition does not criticize the Party’s record from” 
1945-48, although even then the srr did not have a viable socialist 





* Keijo Liinamaa is a high state officiel who was mainly responsible for planning 
and negotiating the agreement. 

* There has been considerable evidence of growing popular discontent. A dis- 
quicting initial symptom was the success of the Finnish Rural Party which polled 
2 per cent in 1966 and then quintupled its vote to 10 per cent in the Presidential - 
elections two years later, After this shock it gained in the cities also, Its leader j- 
Veikko Vennamo fights ‘both against the power of the state and the power of big 
business,’ as he says in speeches. Ideologically, the party is comparable to the Pouja- 
adist movement in France or the Wallace movement in the vsa. Its urben vote is 
petty-bourgeols, while its rural vote was to a considerable extent won in Com- 
munist regions. There is some evidence that its demagogy has lost popularity in 


recent months. 
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strategy. The quotation above also makes it clear that the opposition is 
the most pro-Soviet political group in Finland (together with the 
TPSL). Though it invokes ‘Marxism-Leninism’, the influence of Maoism 
is nonexistent within it, despite the fact some pro-Chinese students 
have recently started working inside it. 


The opposition has made valid criticisms of the illusions and am- 
biguities of the ‘peaceful road to socialism’ and the ‘transformation 
of capitalism into socialism.’ On the other hand, it has not been 
able to launch any struggle for socialism here and now. The main 
reason for this is that its ideological framework has hitherto been 
the same as that of the majority. The whole official justification of the 
sxp’s role since 1966 has been that it is the implementation of an 
immediate fight, not against capitalism, but against the monopolies. 
Thus for both majority and opposition the formation the Popular 
Front government was a correct coalition in the anti-monopoly 
struggle. The opposition criticize the present Party leadership for its 
inability to use that strategy in government and parliament. Their 
demands have thus hitherto been mainly quantitative, they want 
something more and something less than what the Communist Party 
is doing today. In otherwords, they believe that the government could 
make anti-monopolist decisions, if it only wanted to. According to 
them, the Party should have combined mass struggles with working in- 
side the government. Yet when the sxp had for many years spoken of 
its desire for participation and co-operation with other parties, and this 
opportunity was suddenly given it, was it logical to expect that the 
Party would immediately jeopardize its chance by promoting threaten- 
ing mass upsurges from below? The opposition itself has not tried to 
organize mass struggles, because it does not yet want a direct con- 
frontation with the government. It has hitherto confined itself to 
working among members of the sxe. 


The ambivalence of the opposition towards mass struggles is re- 
flected in its fight against stabilization. This is the main single cause of 
the split in the Party, and here it is evident that the opposition reflects a 
healthy proletarian rejection of the whole capitalist rationalization 
programme of which the Popular Front government is today the 
executor. The class instinct of the most conscious Finnish workers is 
undoubtedly expressed in the general factory support for the opposition 
in the industrialized South of the country. However, the opposition’s 
strategic response has been very ‘economist’ in nature. It urges a 
return to hard wage-bargaining at union level. That would, of course, 
be much better than the present co-optation of the trade-unions, but 
the opposition has not properly grasped that stabilization and incomes 
policies are integral parts of present-day capitalism and that official 
trade unions are in themselves often not very effective instruments to 
combat this development. Thus here, too, the complex and ambiguous 
nature of the ‘left’ of the Party is very evident. 


‘The Lessons of Neo-Frontism 


To sum up: the split in Finnish Communism has been a direct result 
of the Popular Front experience. The ‘left’ of the Party has revolted 
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against the consequences of the Popular Front government, but has not 
been able to anlyze its cawses. It has been seen that the ‘left’ of the Fion- 
ish Communist Party shares many of the same presuppositions as the 
‘right’; it can thus in no way be classified as a naturally revolutionary 
force. It has no tradition or strategy comparable to that of the left of 
the rcr, nor anything like the theoretical equipment that is to be found 
within the pcr. The struggle within the Party is not less, but the more 
revealing because of this lack of any initially propitious conditions for 
it. The existence of a unanimous initial framework—the ‘frontist’ 
conception—did not guarantee the Party from a profound crisis once 
the Popular Front was finally achieved. On the contrary, it was then 
that the contradictions of this conception exploded within the Party. 
The class roots of Finnish Communism were too strong to permit the 
comfortable evolution of the Social-Democratic Party. They produced 
a sudden and violent revulsion, whose primitive and mystified ‘ideol- 
ogical’ form (neo-stalinism and neo-frontiam) only reveals how ‘spon- 
tancous’ is its proletarian content. This healthy working-class spon- 
tancity is, precisely, is seed of ax adequate Marxist revolutionary theory. 
It is clear that such a theory must start with a radical critique of the ? 
whole latter-day version of the Popular Front, accepted by the main 
Communist Parties of Western Europe. It will be enough to make 
three elementary, yet necessary comments: 


1. The Popular Front in Finland was justified as a government capable 
of conducting an ‘anti-monopoly struggle’. The function of this 
concept is to imply a parallel with the purpose of the classical Popular 
Fronts of the thirties, which were designed to wage the ‘ahti-fascist 
struggle’. Indeed, the Finnish party sometimes tries to claim that the 
monopolies present similar dangers to fascism. It is evident that this 
whole parallel is a completely false one. Fascism was an exceptional 
form of capitalism, produced by a specific historical conjuncture, 
which prevailed in some bourgeois countries (Germany, Italy or Spain) ¢. 
and not in others (Britain, France or usa). It was thus separable from 
capitalism as a mode of production and could be, and was, fought 
with allies who were themselves capitalists (Grand Alliance of the 
Second World War). Monopoly, on the other hand, is taseparable from 
contemporary capitalism: it is the necessary from of this mode of 
production in this phase of its history. There are no developed capital- 
ist countries today where monopolies are not dominant. Thus it is . 
impossible to make a distinction between the interests of the monopol-~™ 
ies and the interests of capitalism. The monopolies are capitalism in our 
time.10 The value of the theory of anti-monopolist struggle can be seen 
from the fact that in its actual practice within the government, the 
Finnish Communist Party has had to promote the interests of the 
monopolies (devaluation). Once the aim of the government was 
rationalization, it would have been very foolish and quixotic of the 
sr? to defend, for example, small enterprises and shopkeepers against 
these monopolies. It must be admitted that the sxp has been reasonable, }- 
it has not tried to do so. 





10 For a thorough critique of the antimonopaly conception, sce Joa Halliday’s 
article ‘Structural Reform in Italy—Theory and Practice’, New Laff Reri» 50. 
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2.The Popular Fronts of the ’thirties had grave limitations both in 
France and Spain; they had rightist programmes and went down to 
eventual defeat (two not unrelated facts). It is therefore incorrect to 
idealize them. But it is essential to remember that they did produce 
direct participation in mass struggle by millions of men and women 
previously untouched by politics. The huge wave of factory occupa- 
tions in France during 1936, and the immense enthusiasm unleashed by 
the Spanish Republic both before and during the Civil War were 
great popular upsurges which transformed class struggle in both 
countries.!1 Whatever the defects of the Popular Fronts then, they did 
evoke a deep response from the masses, commensurate with the 
genuine danger of fascism. By contrast, the “Popular Front’ in Finland 
today was not born in the stormy vortex of class struggles, but in 
quiet parliamentary corridors, far from the masses. Once in existence, 
it has not produced any major social struggles either; on the contrary 
it has evoked passive waiting or dull apathy. 


3. The true ancestors of the coalition government in Finland today, 
and perhaps other European countries tomorrow, are not the anti- 
fascist Popular Fronts of the thirties. They are the governments of 
‘national reconstruction’ which were constituted in Belgium, Italy, 
France, Finland and other countries after the war, from 1945 to 1947 
or 1948. Communist parties had Cabinet positions in this phase, to- 
gether with Social-Democrats, Christian-Democrats and others: the 
coalition formula was very similar to that in Finland today. Whatever 
Communist intentions, their participation in these governments was 
ultimately functional for capitalism, because they represented guaran- 
tees of orderly labour discipline within the State: everywhere they 
urged wage restraint and increased production in the interests of 
economic reconstruction. Having led the Resistance all over Europe, 
they ended up hostages of a restored capitalism, ejected when the 
immediate post-war economic crisis was over and there was no longer 
any need of them. Today, the inclusion of the Communist Party in the 
Finnish government corresponds to a very similar situation: it is not 
‘reconstruction’ now but ‘rationalization’ that capitalism demands. In 
both cases, the role that devolves onto the proletarian party is to 
ensute that the working class consent to the objective needs of 
capital, without unpredictable struggles or upheavals. To accept this 
role in the belief that ‘reconstruction’ or ‘stabilization’ is a temporary 
preamble to an advance towards socialism means to think that a ; 
socialist movement can first ‘stabilize’ the capitalist system and in this 
way become more ‘popular’, and then start to create difficulties for it 
by threatening socializations. This absurdity is the logical conclusion of 
the present Finnish road, but it seems to be very difficult for many 
people to confront this truth. 


For all these reasons, it should be clear that the very category of “Popular 
Front’ is an illusory one not only in Finland, but everywhere in Europe 
today. This is becoming increasingly clear to the Finnish masses them- 
selves. The most hopeful phenomenon of the last years has been the 





1 Lacio Magri hes discussed this aspect very well in his important article, “Valori e 
Limiti delle Eeperlense Froatist?”, Crities Marxista, July-August 1965. 
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twin emergence of radicalized students and a militant strike move- 
ment. Finnish socialist students no longer divert their energies only 
into political activities within the traditional parties of the left. As 
elsewhere in Europe, Chinese, Cuban and anarchist currents coexist in a 
context where some university occupations have already occurred. 
More important, however, has been the rapid increase of unofficial 
strikes this year—a significant expression of the gtowing political 
impatience of Finnish workers. These strikes are both a reaction against 
the stabilization plan and a protest against working conditions, speed- 
up and hiring policies. The response to these strikes has been very 
mixed within the ranks of Finnish Communism. In many cases workers 
who are members of the opposition have been active in these strikes, 
but the opposition has not officially approved them, since it is reluctant 
to sponsor initiatives unless they can be controlled from above. On 
the other hand, some Communist trade-union leaders who are members 
of the majority in the party have actively assisted this new industrial 
militancy, thereby demonstrating a growing diversification within the 
‘tight’ of the Party. The most important fact, however, about these 
unofficial strikes is that they prove that the Finnish working class is ` 
now getting over the apathy and disillusionment which was its first 
reaction to the policy of the coalition government. The future may 
contain many surprises. 
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Interview with Noam Chomsky 


Linguistics and Politics 


+ 


Is is clear from your writings that you were thinking deeply about politics long before the 
Vietnam war became a dominant issue in America. Could yon tell us something abont 
the background to your present political stand? 


"Y have been involved in politics, intellectually if not always actively, since early 
childhood. I grew up among the radical Jewish community in New York. 
This was during the depression and many of my immediate relatives were 
active in various left-wing and working class movements. The first ‘political’ 
article I remember writing was in a school newspaper, an article about the fall 
of Barcelona. The Spanish Civil War, of course, was a major experience from 

childhood which stuck. I was connected loosely with various types of group, 
searching for something that was within the marxist or at least revolutionary 
tradition, but which did not have the elitist aspects which seemed to me then 
and seem to me today to be disfiguring and destructive. In the "forties, when I 
was a teenager, I would hang around left-wing bookshops and the offices of off- 
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beat groups and periodicals, talking to people—often very perceptive 
and interesting people who were thinking hard about the problems of 
social change—and seeing what I could pick up. Then I was much 
interested in a Jewish organization which was opposed to the Jewish ; 
state in Palestine and worked for Arab-Jewish co-operation on a 
socialist basis. Out of all this, from my relatives and friends, I learned a 
great deal informally and acquired a certain framework within which my 
own way of thinking developed. In fact, I more or less got into linguis- 
tics this way, through my connections with these political groups. I 
was very impressed by Zellig Harris, who was the head of the Linguis- 
tics Department at the University of Pennsylvania, and I found I had 
political interests in common with him. He had a kind of semi- 
anarchist strain to his thought. Then I withdrew during the ’fifties 
from political involvements, though of course I retained my intel- 
lectual interest. I signed petitions, over the Rosenberg case, for in- 
stance, and went on occasional demonstrations but it did not amount to 
much. Then, in the ’sixties, I began to become more active again. 
Like most people, I had something to do with the civil rights move- 
ment. But in retrospect I think I was very slow in getting involved. 
It was only when the Vietnam war began escalating that I began to 
take any really active political role. Much too late, I am afraid. 


-— 


How effective do you think the anti-war movement in America bas been? 
How effective do you think it can be in the future? 


I think if the movement was able to consolidate and act it could prob- 
ably end the war. I think it is a great tragedy that it has more or less - 
collapsed in the last few months. In the past I think it has had a marginal 
effect. The major factor has been the National Liberation Front and the 
struggle in Vietnam itself. But I think there is some evidence that 
political action in America has limited and retarded American aggres- 
sion. I think the will to prosecute the war has been weakened by they- 
turmoil and dissidence in American society itself. The domestic cost 
began to become too high. Of course, without the Tet offensive, this 
would not have weighed so greatly but I think it has been an important 
factor nonetheless. Pressure for ending the war become really quite 
substantial. The Wad! Street Jouraal opposed the war, for instance. I 
think that if, after Nixon was elected, there had been sufficient disrup- 
tion and turmoil and demonstrations, then it might have hastened the 
end of the war considerably. But, for various reasons, this did not take ™ 
place. 


Do you think ihat the chain of insurrections on the campuses is a form of 
solidarity with the Vistnasmese, apart from the anti-war movement as sch? 


I am of two minds about that. These insurrections are not specifically 
directed against the war so it is not so obvious that they are part of the 
cost of the war. There was a shift in student politics between the }- 
Pentagon demonstration in October, 1967 and the Columbia action in 
Spring, 1968. My own feeling is that this shift did not do much to 
help the Vietnamese. If the student movement had focussed its energy 
and its activism more directly against the war, it would have been a 
much more powerful force in cutting down the American military 
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effort. Obviously, anyone rational has to recognize that student in- 
surrections are part of the fall-out from the war in Vietnam. But it is 
not so clear that they would stop if the war stopped. So in this sense 
they are less effective tactically than unambiguous anti-war actions. 


Bat it is bard to see bow the student movement conld avoid campus issms. There 
are real contradictions on the campas which affect the students and which the 
student movement could not ignore. A number of the insurrections seem to bave 
arisen spontansonsly ont of the campas situation. 


I am not so convinced that people active in the student movement 
should simply find the most lively issue and work on that. That is a bit 
unprincipled. They ought to be finding the issues which are the most 
important and trying to make those issues important to the people 
whom they are trying to reach. That is different from finding issues 
which seem to have some life and selecting them because they may be 
useful issues for building a movement. Now I do not think that is 
necessarily wrong: building 2 movement concerned with social 
change, perhaps revolutionary change, is important. But I think one 
has to be careful to avoid opportunism and to try always to find 
principled issues rather than issues which happen to be convenient at 
the moment. The necessity to end the Vietnam war seems to me s0 
urgent that I would be perfectly willing to be enormously involved in a 
movement that would end when the Vietnam war ended, if that move- 
ment helped to end the war. I feel that ending the Vietnam war is the 
highest priority for any radical or revolutionary movement in America. 


What do you think are the most effective forms of action the anti-war movement 
might take in the future? 


Draft resistance has been effective and could be even more effective if it 
were to become a well-organized and cohesive movement. I also 
think that sabotage is perfectly justified against the war and should be 
publicly supported. In Milwaukee, for instance, there were fourteen 
people who simply went in and took the draft files out and burnt them 
all with napalm. That was an important act and it could have been even 
more important had it been the signal for large demonstrations and 
actions in support of what they did. 


It is mot simply a question of action limited to xxiversities. For instance, im 
California there have been actions involving both students and workers. Don’t youn 
think this is an important step forward, given that the American working 
class bave not yet played any significant part in the anti-war movement? 


If the Vietnamese have to wait until we build a serious political move- 
ment against all forms of capitalist repression in the United States, then 
they are all going to be dead. It is true that active opposition to the war 
has been middle class or even upper middle class, but that is a politic- 
ally very important part of the population. It is difficult to repress, in 
the sense that there is a high political cost to the repression of these 
classes and that gives a lever for protest against the war which should 
be exploited. I have nothing against using the inegalitarian aspects of 
American society as 2 weapon against its foreign policy. In any case, we 
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cannot delay on the Vietnam issue in order to build a movement on 
more long-term issues. Even if these two goals were in conflict, I 
think we should give priority to the goal of ending the war. But I do 
not think they are in conflict. Principled opposition to the war will lead 
directly to principled opposition to imperialism and to the causes of 
imperialism and hence to the formation of a principled anti-capitalist 
movement. 


You bave made many very persuasive and moving indictments of American imper- 
ialise in Vietnam, Conid yon spell ot the reasons why the United States went 
. into Vitinaw? 


I think the United States went in for a lot of reasons and I think they 
have changed through time. At the moment, I think we are staying in 
largely because there is a big investment in error and it is very hard for 
people who have invested an enormous amount of prestige in their 
commitment to a policy simply to admit defeat. So they are looking for 
what they choose to call an honourable peace, which does not exist, in 
their sense, But if we look back further we find a different set of reasons. 
If you read the State Department propaganda i in 1950/1951, you will 
find that their intention then was to give sufficient support to the 
French to enable them to re-constitute French colonial rule and to 
eradicate Communism there. When the French proved incapable of 
carrying this out, then the United States simply took over. Dean 
Acheson made it clear that when China was ‘lost’ the United States 
would not tolerate any further disturbance to the integrated world 
system it was attempting to construct and a revolution in Vietnam was 
seen as an erosion of that system. Now it is perfectly true, as many 
people point out, thar the United States can survive without Vietnam 
as a colony, that the United States does not need Vietnamese rubber or 
anything like that. Bat I think the very fact that Vietnam is so un- 
important in this respect shows how desperately neceskary it is fel 
to be to maintain an integrated world system. They are willing to make 
this great commitment even to hold a marginal, peripheral piece of 
their empire. 


If oae looks into it even more deeply then one discerns other things 
going on. For example, the United States fought the Second World 
War, in the Pacific theatre, primarily in order to prevent Japan from 
constructing its own independent, integrated imperial system which 
would be closed to America, That was the basic issue which lay behind 
the Japanese-American war. Well, the United States won. The result is 
that now it must develop a system in which Japan can function effect- 
ively as a junior partner. That means the United States has to grant 
Japan what it needs as a partner, namely markets and access to raw 
materials, which for Japan, unlike the United States, are desperate 
necessities. Now the United States can very well survive without 
South Hast Asia. But Japan cannot. So if the United States wants) 
to keep Japan securely embedded within the American system, then 
it has to preserve South East Asia for Japan. Otherwise Japan has other 
alternatives. It would turn to China or to Siberia, but that would mean 
the United States had lost the Second World War, in its Pacific phase. 
Once again a substantial industrial power would be carving itself out 
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an independent space which, taken to its logical conclusion, would be 
separate and partially sealed off from the American world system. 


I think the United States recognized this danger immediately after the 
Second World War and accordingly began to reconstitute the imperial 
relations between Japan and its-former colonies. People in the Philip- 
pines were upset and taken aback by this. They thought they had 
helped the United States win the war and they were puzzled to find the 
United States building up Japan as an industrial power again and 
ignoring the Philippines. But the reason for that is plain. Japan could 
not be ignored and the United States wanted it to play its allotted role 
in the American system, similar to that played by Britain in the Atlantic, 
The consequence of that is that sources of raw materials and a market 
for Japanese goods must be maintained in South Hast Asia. The United 
Statés does not have to sell motor-cycles there for itself but Japan does 
have to and the United States has to ensure that it can, if the American 
system there is to remain stable. 


Another factor that was very important and is extremely suggestive for 
the future is that the Vietnam war became an ideological instrument for 
the strategic theory of the Cold War intelligentsia that moved into 
power with Kennedy. This was to be the testing ground where they 
could show how by properly designed counter-insurgency programmes 
they could control potential revolutionary movements anywhere on the 
globe. They put an enormous commitment into this. When the techni- 
cal intelligentsia becomes involved in the design of policy, this is a very 
different matter from when a corporate élite or an aristocracy becomes 
involved in policy-making. To put it in a nutshell, when someone like 
Averell Harriman happens to make a mistake, it does not seem to him 
he has lost his right to be running the world. His right to be running 
the world is based on the fact that his grandfather built railroads. But 
if Walt Rostow or McGeorge Bundy happen to make a mistake, when 
it turns out they got everything wrong, then they have lost their only 
claim to be at the centre of power, which was that they had superior 
knowledge to other people. The consequence of this is that policies 
designed by this technical intelligentsia have a peculiar persistence. 
Other people’s claim to power need not be diminished by failure in the 
same way, so they can be somewhat more pragmatic and opportunistic. 


You do not think that power bas been transferred in any substantial way from 
largs capital to the intelligentsia? Wold yon agres that power still remains 
mbere it bas always been, with large capital, and that the mew prominence of the 
intelligentsia doss mot mean there is some mew mode of production or some new, 
qualitatively different stage of capitalism in the United States? 


The idea that power has shifted from capital to knowledge is pretty 
much a fantasy. But the technical intelligentsia is providing great 
service to the corporate élite that has been running America throughout 
this century and I think they do make their own contribution, a very 
dangerous contribution. The intellectual community used to be a kind 
of critical voice. That was its main function. Now it is losing that 
function and accepting the notion that its role is to carry out piecemeal 
social technology. 
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Dow t you think American imperialism is right, within its own terms, to fear 
popslar mprisings and revolutions wherever they occur, in however small or 
distant a coxntry, simply because there is always the threat of contagion? 


That is true. There is such a threat, and it is a serious one. The goal of 
designing an integrated world economy to be dominated by American 
capital is the highest priority for the corporate élite that manages the 
United States. This is not just a matter of having safe areas for Ameri- 
can investment and markets and control of raw materials though, of 
course, these are important. There is also the need to maintain a high 
level of defence spending, war spending basically. This has been 
the main ‘Keynesian’ mechanism for maintaining what they call the 
health of the economy. The United States was still in the depression in 
1939. There were nine million unemployed. The war ended that. 
American industrial production quadrupled during the Second World 
War. It was done by running a tightly managed economy with govern- 
ment intervention, largely in arms, but multiplying out to the rest of 
the economy. Now this lesson in economics was taught to precisely 
the people who could benefit from it, namely the corporate managers 
who came to Washington to manage the war-time economy. Arms 
production is ideal from their point of view. It keeps the economy 
running and it does not conflict with private interests. But of course 
the tax payer has to be willing to foot the bill. Hence the Cold War 
paranoia which goes with this enormous arms production. Without 
this great fear of the Communists or the Third World or China, there 
is no particular reason why 5o per cent of a tax dollar should be spent 
on a public subsidy to war-based industry. These thingy all tie in 
together. 


Could you say something about ihe campaign you bave been involved in against 
MIT participation in the United States military programme? 


I have simply been following the lead of the students who have ie 
very good job on this, srr manages two laboratories financed largely by 
the Pentagon and nasa to the tune of something like 125 million 
dollars a year. About four thousand people are employed there largely 
on war-related projects. They are involved in designing the guidance 
system for the Poseidon wiry system and in research on ABM systems 
and very many things of that kind. They are involved in counter- 
insurgency too, techniques for detecting tunnels and detecting people 
hidden in dense foliage, everything. Now there are a number of 
alternatives open to us in a campaign against participation in ‘defence’ 
programmes of this kind. We could try to sever the connection be- 
tween the university and the laboratories where this work is done. 
This happened recently at Stanford. But the students have opposed 
this. They have insisted from the beginoing that this would not be an 
acceptable way out. In effect, it would mean only a kind of terminologi- 
cal shift. The work would go on, but under a different name. The same 
university people would be involved in it, but as consultants maybe 
instead of as staff. There is no particular point in trying to develop 
pure universities in a criminal society. I would rather have the laborator- 
ies tight in the middle of the campus, where their presence could be 
used to politicize future engineers, for instance, rather than having 
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them hidden away somewhere while the campus is perfectly clean and 
cloistered. I feel this way about chemical and bacteriological warfare 
too. I would prefer to have a building in the middle of the campus, 
called Department of Bacteriological Warfare, rather than have it 
right off the map at Fort Detrick or some place nobody knows of. 
It could be actually retrograde, in this sense, to try and cut all connec- 
tions between the university and the Department of Defence. 


So this means taking a second alternative. We aim to try and keep 
control over the laboratories but to try and control also what kind of 
research is done in them. Of course, this is difficult, because there are 
limited funds for anything except military research. It brings the prob- 
lem of establishing a student/worker alliance to the forefront too. As 
things stand now, the workers in the laboratories—secientists, techni- 
cians, unskilled workers—are terrified of the idea that war research 
might stop. In fact, when we started picketing, the Union there, whose 
members are mostly machinists and so forth, entered a suit to prevent 
urr from dropping war research. You can see the logic behind their 
action. They do not see any alternatives to war research and develop- 
ment within the New England economy. 


We have somehow to get people to see that there are other things 
technology could be used for, that there is no good reason why 
the public subsidy they are living on should be used simply for purposes 
of destruction. We have to keep the issue alive and open. We have to 
try and reconvert the laboratories. We have to try and build up social 
and political preasures for a socially useful technology. It means making 
ideas that sound Utopian at first seem real and possible. It is a big 
order and we do not expect to do it in a short time. 


Yow stem to reject the liberal idea that there can be limited reforms in American 
society bat, at the same tine, you do not seem to ses much immediate fuixre for 
revolutionary action. 


We should set up the germs of new institutions where we can. We 
should try to make people realize what is wrong with this society and 
give them a conscious vision of the new society. Then we can go on to 
a programme of action for great masses of people. A democratic revolu- 
tion would take place when it is supported by the great mass of the 
people, when they know what they are doing and they know why they 
are doing it and they know what they want to see come into existence. 
Maybe not in detail, but at least in some manner. A revolution is some- 
thing that great masses of people have to understand and be personally 
committed to. 


Ix order to broaden the social base of the student movement, do you ste good 
prospects for work in high schools? 


The potential there is very great. According to recent reports about 60 
per cent of the high schools in America have had fairly significant 
student protest, usually over a political issue. This offers the same sort 
of potential as common action with the Richmond Oil workers in 
California: there is a radicalization, a politicization of a part of the 
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population hitherto uninvolved in politics. We can envisage a loose set 
of connections ranging throughout high schools and colleges which 
could serve as the base for a really substantial political movement. 


If there is going to be severe repression of the student movement, as seems mori 
than likely, this brings ont the need for better organization and for more 
intellectual coherence. Do you think the time for relying on ad hoc modss of 
action and ad hoc slogans is past? 


Without a revolutionary theory or a revolutionary consciousness there 
is not going to be a revolutionary movement. There is not going to be a 
serious movement without a clear analysis and a theoretical point of 
view. Naturally the student movement has to be able to defend itself 
against repression. This has to be broadened out beyond the student 
movement. The Black Panthers are subjected to intensive repression 
and we should not allow this to be forgotten. 


What do you envisage by revolutionary theory? 


‘There are certain crises of capitalism that cannot be overcome internally: 
They can be overcome only by the total reconstruction of social re- 
lations. All economic and political institutions should be placed under 
democratic control through direct participation by workers and by 
those involved because they live in a particular geographical area, for 
instance, or on the basis of other forms of free association. To take an 
example, there is at the moment a serious crisis of capitalism with re- 
spect to the problem of how to use technological resourdes to serve 
human needs rather than the need to maintain a senseless, irrational and 
predatory economy. This problem cannot be solved within the frame- 
work of capitalist ideology or the capitalist system of production. 
Certain human needs can only be expressed collectively and that re- 
quires an entirely different system. I think issues like the extension ef. 
democracy, the satisfaction of human needs, the preservation of the 
environment, are of the first importance. A revolutionary theory ought 
to be concerned with developing points of this sort and translating 
them into something that is immediately meaningful. 


Do you wot accept Leninism as the basis of the revolutionary theory you wonld 
like to see develope Are yon anti-Laninist as well as anti-Stalinist. : 
It would be a grotesque error to say that Stalin was simply the realiza- 
tion of Leninist principles or anything like that. Lenin himself insisted 
quite correctly, that in a backward country like Russia the revolution 
could not succeed unless there was an international revolution. There 
are different strands in Lenin’s theories. On the one hand, there is 
State and Revolution, which is basically fine, and on the other hand, there 
is the effective dismantling of the Soviets, there is Kronstadt and the 
suppression of the Workers’ Opposition, which was under Lenin’ : 
acgis at least. We could go into the history of all this and we could 
criticize one thing and laud another. But I think there are really two 
competing tendencies. There is a model which stresses the leadership 
tole of the vanguard party of committed intellectuals, which controls 
and determines the course of the movement. That is an aspect of the 
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Leninist tradition which laid the groundwork for Stalin. Then, con- 
trasted to this, there is a model which sees the revolutionary movement 
as based on voluntary mass associations which have control themselves 
and which are encouraged to exercise it, politicizing themselves in the 
process. This is a tendency associated more with Rosa Luxemburg 
and her criticisms of Lenin’s concept of the party, though, of course, we 
should not forget there is also the Lenin of the Apri? Theses and of 
State and Revolution. 


Do yon wot think that the Leninist tradition should be beld responsible for the 
Chinese aad Vietnamese revolutions if it is going to be beld responsible for 
Stalinism? 


Frankly I think the Chinese overestimate their dependence on the 
Bolshevik model and they underestimate the populist element that 
exists in Maoism. Without this they might not have had the success they 
did in involving masses of people in a way which was not characteristic 
of the Russian revolution. 


Lonin stressed the used to involve the masses. 


Yes, that is the side of Lenin which shows up in the April Theses and 
State and Revolution, But after the Bolsheviks took power, they followed 
a very different course. 


What kind of explanation wonld you give for the Cold War? Do you accept 
some version of the convergence theory? 


I think there is a kind of convergence in the sphere of the involvement 
of the technical intelligentsia at the centre of power. There is an old 
anarchist critique of the role of the intelligentsia in bureaucracies 
which rings very true. There is also convergence in the evolution of 
large centralized economic units. But, of course, the Cold War took 
place without respect to any convergence of this kind. I think the main 
reason for the Cold War was that the Soviet Union constructed a closed 
order in Eastern Europe. One can see this by reading statements of the 
American ruling élite, like the study entitled Ths Political Economy of 
American Foreign Policy published in the mid-’fifties which identifies 
the primary threat of Communism as the refusal to continue to comple- 
ment the industrial economies of the West. Any society which is closed 
is a threat to the United States. This applies both to the Soviet Union 
and to pre-war Japan. Of course, the Soviet threat involved socialized 
production and the Japanese threat did not. But basically they were 
threats of a very similar sort. They closed off significant areas of the 
world and made them inaccessible to American capital. The United 
States had to combat this threat. In one case, by the Pacific phase of the 
Second World War and, in the other case, by the Cold War. 


You do not think it was also because the Soviet Union offered an alternative 
modil of society? 


An alternative model of development. If you compare the areas of the 
Soviet Union which are directly north of Turkey and Iran with the 
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areas directly south of the border, there is a very striking difference in 
development. But the same was true of pre-war Japan and its New 
Order. I think the threat of independent development is probably more 
important than the threat of socialized production. It is a threat to the 
aim of constructing an international system, dominated by the United 
States, in which there will be a free flow of capital and goods and raw 
materials. 


But although the American economic peastration of the Soviet Union is stili 
relatively sali, there bas been a very marked shift in attitude towards a detente. 
Why is China soen as so much more of a threat than the Soviet Union? 


The Soviet Union has already been given up. And it has been a long- 
standing element of American belief that the China trade is going to be 
of very great significance for the economic development of the United 
States. That goes back to the 1780's, back to the time when the west 
coast of America was settled by merchants interested in the China trade. 
One of the main reasons why the United States took the Philippines in 
the late 19th century was as a coaling station for the China trade. Of 
course, there is an element of mythology in this, but in the formation of 
policy, it is what people believe that counts, not what is true. 


AH the same, that seems a very sconomistic lins of argnewent. Surely both the 
Bolshevik and Chinsse revolutions were a threat because of force of example, 
because of the political and idsological repercussions? Japan is a quite different 
case. The Japanese, like the United States, tried to crush the revolution in 
China. That is not really true of the Soviet Union. . 


The Japanese did not set out to crush the Chinese revolution, For 
example there was no Chinese revolution in Manchuria in 1931 or 
North China in 1937. They set out to dominate China and crushing the 
Chinese revolution was a by-product. I think if China happened at the 
moment to be fascist rather than communist, but also excluded from 
the present American world system, then it would be perceived as a 
threat to the United States. But perhaps I have been underestimating 
the ideological threat. It is true to say that the success of a popular mass 
revolution, as in China, does give people elsewhere ideas. It teaches 
people that property is not holy and that we can make a revolution too. 
If China were fascist, it would not have this ideological impact on 
other parts of the world, but it would still be perceived as a danger i+ 
it were separated from the American world system and engaged on an 
independent path of development. 


We would liks to ask you something about your work in linguistics. Do you think 
there is any connection between your specialized work there and your political 
views, which you bave been talking about? 


Scientific ideas and political ideas can converge and, if they conver 
independently because they have each developed in the same directi 
that is fine. But they should not be made to converge at the cost of 
distortion and suppression, or anything like that. 

For instance, in your work in linguistics, you nse concepts Hike ‘freedom 
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‘spontaneity’, creativity’, ‘innovation and so on. Is that connected in any way 
with your political views? Or is it just accidental? 


A little of cach. It is accidental in that the way these concepts arise in 
the study of language and the theses they sustain are appropriate or 
inappropriate, true or false, quite independently of politics. In that 
sense, it is independent. And similarly, in my opinion, a marxist- 
anarchist perspective is justified quite apart from anything that may 

in linguistics. So that in that sense they are logically independ- 
ent. But I still feel myself that there is a kind of tenuous connection. I 
would not want to overstate it but I think it means something to me at 
least. I think that anyone’s political ideas or their ideas of social organi- 
zation must be rooted ultimately in some concept of human nature and 
human needs. Now my own feeling is that the fundamental human 
capacity is the capacity and the need for creative self-expression, for 
free control of all aspects of one’s life and thought. One particularly 
crucial realization of this capacity is the creative use of language as a free 
instrument of thought and expression. Now having this view of human 
nature and human needs, one tries to think about the modes of social 
organization that would permit the freest and fullest development of 
the individual, of each individual’s potentialities in whatever direction 
they might take, that would permit him to be fully human in the sense 
of having the greatest possible scope for his freedom and initiative. 
Moving along in this direction, one might actually develop a social 
science in which a concept of social organization is related to a concept 
of human nature which is empirically well-founded and which in some 
fashion leads even to value judgements about what form society should 
take, how it should change and how it should be reconstructed. I 
want to emphasize again that fundamentally the two are logically 
independent, but one can draw a sort of loose connection. This con- 
nection has been made occasionally. Von Humboldt, for example, who 
interests me particularly, combined a deep interest in human creativity 
and the creative aspect of language with what were, in the context of 
his time, libertarian politics. 


Asmother concept which is crucial to your work in Hagwistics is that of ‘rules’. 
How does that fit in with tbe stress on freedom? 


J think that true creativity means free action within the framework of a 
system of rules. In art, for instance, if a person just throws cans of paint 
randomly at a wall, with no rules at all, no structure, that is not artistic 
creativity, whatever else it may be. It is ‘2 commonplace of aesthetic 
theory that creativity involves action that takes place within a frame- 
work of rules, but is not narrowly determined either by the rules or by 
external stimuli. It is only when you have the combination of freedom 
and constraint that the question of creativity arises. 


I would like to assume on the basis of fact and hope on the basis of 
confidence in the human species that there are innate structures of mind. 
If there are not, if humans are just plastic and random organisms, then 
they are fit subjects for the shaping of behaviour. If humans only be- 
come as they are by random changes, then why not control that 
randomness by the state authority or the behaviourist technologist or 
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anything else? Naturally I hope that it will turn out that there are in- 
trinsic structures determining human need and the fulfilment of 
human need. 


What is the role of buman history. Surely buman needs and their fulfilment art 
historically determined. What kind of scope do you give to historical determina- 
tions? 


I think we have to be very cautious about this until we have a much 
broader uriderstanding of the range and extent of possible variations in 
human behaviour. Things that seem to us great variations in language, 
for instance, would seem to some super-intelligence as minor modifica- 
tions. As human beings, as living human beings, we are primarily 
interested in the differences among ourselves and that is perfectly 
proper. As a human being, living in the contemporary world, I am 
very much interested in the difference between English and Japanese 
because I cannot understand Japanese and it would be useful to be able 
to. But as a linguist I am interested in the fact that English and Japanese 
are rather minor modifications of a basic pattern and that other lin-, 
guistic systems could be imagined which violate that basic pattern, but: 
that they do not in fact anywhere exist. Now it is possible to carry out 
this study as a linguist because we can move up to a level of abstract- 
ness from which we can survey a vast class of possible systems and 
ask how the existing human linguistic systems fit into this class. And I 
think we will discover that they fit into a very narrow part of it. A 
serious study of morals or of social systems would attempt the same 
thing. It would ask itself what kinds of social system are conceivable. 
Then it would ask itself what kinds have actually been realized in 
history and it would ask how these came into existence, given the 
range of possibilities that exist at some moment of economic and 
cultural development. Then, having reached that point, the next 
question is whether the range of social systems that human beings ane 
constructed is broad or narrow, what is its scope, what are its potentiali- 
ties, are there kinds of social system human beings could not possibly 
construct and so on. We have not really begun this kind of investigation. 
Hence it is only a guess when I say that the range of possible social 
systems may turn out to be very narrow. Of course, there is an enorm- 
ous human significance in living in one social system rather than another, 
in capitalism rather than feudalism, for example. Whereas there is no 
human significance, other than accidental, in speaking one language. 
rather than another. But that is a different question from asking which 
kinds of system of social organization are possible for human beings 
and which kinds are not. 


You bave spoken about a possible convergence of your work in kingnisites with 
your political ideas, Did your political ideas bave any inflwence in the work you 
have dome in linguistics up till mow. Did they suggest bypotbeses, for instance? 


I do not think so. I worked for quite a few years trying to carry uve 
behaviourist programme. As a student, I was very much convinced 
that it would be possible to construct simple inductive principles that 
would explain how language is acquired. I thought that there should be 
simple inductive principles which would lead directly from a corpus of 
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data to the organization of that data and that such an organization is 
what language would, in fact, consist of. But at the same time I was also, 
on the side, trying to write generative grammars. T assumed that 
generative grammars were just for fun and my own private hobby. I 
thought the attempt to build up analytic procedures was the real stuff. 
Tt was only much later, a long time later, maybe four years of really 
hard work, that I finally managed to convince myself that the attempt 
to build up analytic procedures was nonsense and that generative 
grammar was the real thing. 


How did you gat interested in generative grammar? 


It had been around a long time. As I understand Humboldt, for 
instance, he had a concept similar to generative grammar. In any 
event, whether Humboldt did or did not, one thing at least is clear. 
If he did have a concept of generative grammar he could not do any- 
thing with it, because he did not have the techniques for using it. 
There was no way to take his insights and tum them into a tich, 
explanatory theory. That required new notions which eventually grew 
out of work on the foundations of mathematics. The notion of re- 
cursive systems of rules, for example. This work only came to fruition 
in the 1930’s. But by then most people had completely forgotten about 
Humboldt and his kind of insights. I happened to be very lucky since 
I began to study the foundations of mathmatics, not thinking it had any 
bearing on linguistics. Of course, it turned out to be just what was 
needed. I think the ideal situation would have been to have someone in 
1940 who was steeped in rationalist and romantic literary and aesthetic 
theory and also happened to know modern mathematics. Such a person 
would have seen very quickly what to do. As far as I was concerned, 
it was pure accident. It just happened I grew up having some knowledge 
of historical linguistics largely because my father, who was a Hebrew 
scholar, was working on medieval grammatical texts and the history of 
the language. In historical linguistics it is taken for granted that there 
are underlying processes and that you can explain things by looking at 
how these processes interrelate. Of course, this is usually done in a very 
atomistic fashion and there is not much theory or system to it, but at 
least the concept of explanation is there. And then, as I said, I had also 
done some work in modern mathematics and logic, so 1 was able to 
combine these two interests. At first, I thought it was just a hobby. It 
took years and years before any of it was published. Even after I was 
convinced myself, I still could not get it published. Very few people 
saw any value in this work. 


Do yon wow think that your work on generative grammar looks forward to 
further scientific advances? 


I think that among the biological characteristics that determine the 
nature of the human organism there are some that relate to intellectual 
development, some that relate to moral development, some that re- 
late to development as a member of human society, some that relate to 
aesthetic development. I suspect that they are restrictive and that we 
shall find that all of these constraints can be said to constitate human 
nature. 
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To a large extent, they are immutable. That is to say, they are just pas 
of being human the same way that having legs and arms is part c 
being human, 


Ars yon saying you think there is a gexerative grammar for social relations? 


Not necessarily. That is, I do not think our capacities for havin 
decent social relations, relations that would lead to some new form o 
society, would necessarily have the same structure as a generativ 
grammar. I simply think that they must be constrained by some set o 
principles. But, of course, I cannot specify the principles. 


Yow think there is some intrinsic disposition towards order in buman being 
which woxld spontansonsly emerge if it was not repressed in some way? 


I presume so. The only justification for any repressive institution i 
economic or cultural backwardness. In time, we should move to th 
gradual elimination of all repressive institutions without limit, as fa 
as I can see. Just looking at the epoch that we are in now, it seems 
me that our present level of technology permits enormous possibiliti 
for eliminating repressive institutions. Automation makes it unneces 
sary for people to carry out the kind of imbecile labour that may have 
been necessary in the past. It is often said that advanced technology 
makes it imperative to vest control of institutions in the hands of : 
small managerial group. That is perfect nonsense. What automatio: 
can do first of all is to relieve people of an enormous amount of stupic 
labour, thus freeing them for other things. Computers also make 
possible a very rapid information flow. Everybody could be put ir 
possession of vastly more information and more relevant informatior 
than they have now. Democratic decisions could be made immediately 
by everybody concerned. Computers also make simulation possible 
you can run simulation experiments, so that you can test decisi 
without bearing the cost of failure. Of course, that is not how thi: 
technology is actually used. It is used for destructive purposes. You 
get a situation where, even if the Vietnam war was ended, resources 
would simply be redistributed to something like asm systems. The 
electronics industry has not got a decent cut out of the budget since the 
Vietnam war got going. So they want an ABM system. The percentage 
of government expenditure on advanced technology has been reduced 
since the Vietnam war escalated, for the simple reason that you hav# 
to supply all the soldiers with uniforms and bullets and shoes and so on. 
But the end of the war would not divert any money to meeting collect- 
ive needs on extending democratic practice. It would go back into 
acrospace and telecommunications, for the Defence Department or the 
Space Agency. Within a capitalist framework it could hardly be other- 
wise. Interviewers: R. B., G. S. J., L. R. 


if 
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Jetty Cohen 


Critical Theory: 
The Philosophy of Marcuse 


+ 


1. A vision dominates Marcuse’s career, explaining both his hope and his despair. 
It derives from German Philosophy of History, from which he appropriated the 
conviction that the history of humanity! can be read as the result of a great 
project, drafted and executed by a single agency, mankind. The content of the 
*5roject varies. Immanuel Kant thought it was a movement towards perpetual 
peace. Hegel replaced peace by liberty, and for him history was the growth in 
man’s awateness of his freedom. Marx accepted both ends, but subordinated 
them to a larger goal he thought would guarantee them: the conquest of and 
reunion with nature, which was once so hostile that men had to separate them- 
selves from it and wage a long technological war that reproduced itself in 
Parties between and inside men. 


Marcuse is a sponsor of the ends which terminate the stories the philosophers 
narrate. He thinks those ends are philosophic formulations of ordinary human 
hopes, and he regards the future as ‘the link between philosophy and the real 
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history of mankind.’ But for him that future is a demand, not an 
inevitability. What actuates him is not a claim to know that history 
has a happy consummation, but a sympathy with man’s historical quest. 


For unlike other guardians of or sufferers from the Hegelio-Marxian’ 
tradition, Marcuse cannot be described as ‘millenarian’, The Marxist 
tradition was faltering when it reached him as a student and scholar in 
mid- and post-First World War Germany. Luxemburg and Liebknecht 
had been murdered. Social democrats to whom the tradition had been 
entrusted announced that its grand goals were not important any more. 
The leaders of the Russian Revolution retained the goals, but many of 
them were insensitive to the dangers of prematurely trying to force 
their realization. Elsewhere, Fascism was capturing the zeal that had 
been devoted to the aims of the tradition, and directing it out of 
history and onto the soil of the Nation. It was time to rethink one’s 
faith in the promises the 19th century had made. 


Marcuse remained committed to the aims which in the tradition move 
the historical process, but he was not convinced that the plans of Rant 
Hegel and Marx would one day be accomplished. Throughout his 
work he bears witness against unlimited optimism.? Marx had said that 
even after communism is achieved a realm of necessity, toil and pain 
persists, though its scope gradually contracts. Marcuse magnifies Marx’s 
temark, withdraws it from its original context, and posts it up wherever 
his friends gather in the hope of watching the tradition culminate, He 
insists that Critical Theory—the outlook he came to call his own— 
‘does not envision an endless horizon of possibilities’, and that there 
is no ‘social hereafter’. He issues warnings which belong on the wall’ 
beside every portrait of Ché Guevara, for the Left is so often handi- 
capped by the unnecessary illusion that all problems are soluble. In 
Eros and Civilization, his most joyful book, he introduces the notions 
‘erotization of reality’ and libidinous work relations’, which deno 
sexual versions of the fulfilment of the tradition; but he treats them wi 

a caution which entitles him, 12 years later, to reprimand Norman O. 
Brown for forgetting that only death can eliminate tension. 

If Marcuse is unwilling to forecast a glorious future in which the 
aspirations of the tradition are realized, how does he relate to those 
aspirations, which he has never abandoned? The answer requires an 
account of the tradition’s conception of mankind’s progress to its 
destination. oF 


As the human spirit pursues its endeavour it is resisted by the deposits of 
its past projects which have ossified into hard structures that it must 
shake or penctrate. A struggle ensues between what is living and what 
is dead, and it necessitates bifocal vision in the observation of history. 
In Marcuse’s work that observation is guided by the formula that all 
tealms of experience are bounded by two dimensions. 


The first dimension (call it ʻA’) is the established order, patie 








1 seiffeet European ctvilization. 
2 Perhaps his circumspection is partly a product of his initially Heideggerian forma- 
tion. Heidegger viewed the passage from antiquity to modernity as a decline, 
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economic or sexual.? The second (B) represents the aims of men, 
embodied actively in attempts to alter A; intellectually, in concepts 
which transcend the facts A imposes (A’s ‘givens’); passively, in the 
desires A frustrates and the longings it makes idle, A is the world, 
together with the persons and principles controlling it. B is the human 
spirit, its precincts, and the instruments it uses. What is repressed in A 
is sublimated in B. What is oppressed by A takes refuge in B, or uses B 
to overthrow its oppressor. B versus A is Subject versus Object, the 
Future versus the Past, Pleasure Principle versus Reality, Art versus 
Life, Life against Death, the Proletariat against the Bourgeoisie. 


According to the tradition, B would be realized in and through A. 
The values, created, stored and cherished in B would become manifest 
in A. Marcuse was inspired by this vision, but he dropped the assump- 
tion that one day reality would welcome man’s designs on it, and he 
discovered other relations between spirit and world which deserved 
attention. Some of them were explained in essays he wrote in the 
thirties, which were recently published in English under the title, 
Negations. (They orginally appeared in the Zeitsebrift fur Sozial forschung, 
organ of the Frankfurt Institute for Social Research.) 


A central theme of Nagations is “The Affirmative Character of Culture.” 
Cultural activity constitutes a portion of the material which fills 
dimension B. In speaking of an affrmasive culture, Marcuse indicated 
that instead of challenging the world, the spirit might support it by 
compensating for its faults and crimes. Thereby it would stabilize, 
and hence ‘affirm’, the world’s dominion. 


The Greeks (especially Aristotle) qualmlessly regarded culture as the 
preserve of an élite unburdened by work. In modemity ‘the fact has 
not changed’ but ‘the good conscience has disappeared’, because 
bourgeois egalitarianism believes in equal access to spiritual elevation. 
It carves out of the sphere of work a second sphere, dedicated to the 
soul’s repose and dignity; a space better than what the body fills, 
which each can find or found within himself without changing his 
outward way of living. Affirmative culture permeates and ennobles the 
world, enhancing it without ruffling it. The spirituality it cultivates 
alleviates the pain of the facts, which are not to be disturbed. It is a 
potion administered by the bourgeoisie to those who feel unhappy 
under capitalism. 


This exaltation of the soul has its correspondent in Idealist philosophy 
which (particularly before Hegel) represents reason and freedom as 
internal goods to whose acquisition social conditions are irrelevant. 
To that philosophy Marcuse counterposes ‘Critical Theory’,* which 
inherits Idealism’s profession that men can be more than ‘manipulable 
subjects in the production process of class society’, but infers that the 





3 Or ‘biological’, in Marcuse’s extremely misleading use of that term. See his Ersay 
oa Liberation, p. 100. 4 

4 He gives this term a somewhat different content from that which it has for Adorno 
or Horkheimer. I do not discuss Marcuse’s important relations with those thinkers. 
This is not an essay in the sources of his thought. 
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world needs reconstructing, not devaluing. Critical Theory promotes 
the attitudes and values which reside in Western culture’s finest art, 
religion and philosophy. They are an unconscious protest against the 
status quo, because they depict and glorify a world quite different from 
the world of fact, a world which interests the makers and consumers of 
cultural objects just because it is other than the world of fact. But the 
inadequacy of the real world does not matter to those who find satis- 
faction in the substitute world of the imagination. Critical Theory 
draws opposite morals from the world’s insufficiency. It turns the 
acquiescent affirmations of Western culture into negations of the pre- 
vailing order. Protest, only implicit in Western culture, becomes in 
Critical Theory a deliberate stance. 


In Negations Marcuse says that Critical Theory was cradled in the 
thirties and "forties of the last century. He does not say who invented 
it, but the dating points to Marxism upholding what was Left in 
Hegelianism. This is made explicit in Reasow and Revolation, a magnifi- 
cent completion of the labour of the thirties, in which Marcuse 
demonstrated that Hegel (long regarded as at best a conservative and at 
worst a proto-Nazi) had produced weapons which Marx could put to a’ 
revolutionary use, The book is a polemic against positivism, which is 
held to be an epistemological correlate of affirmative culture, because it 
must try to hold reality steady so that it can be accurately described. 


Marcuse argued that positivism cannot succeed in its limited and 
limiting objective, because a secure grasp of social facts demands an 
orientation to what does not exist, to what those facts deny. Critical 
Theory associates itself with the men who are denied, and declares 
that valid social science is impossible outside an alliance with the 
proletariat. “The correct theory is the consciousness of a practice 
which aims at changing the world,’ even if no change will satisfy the 
very high standards set in the philosophical tradition. + 


Marcuse’s studies of the spirit’s protest against and complicity with the 
world enrich his account (in Nega#oms) of the import of Nazism. 
Nazism encourages the spirit to commit suicide. It aims at the extinc- 
tion of private life. Yet the assault on privacy in Nazi ideology and 
Practice is at first facilitated by the very exaltation of the inner life 
Nazism would destroy: You need not worry about the invasion of 
your premises since your soul is not touched by it. A man of feeling is: 
not upset about the blockwarden. 


Twenty years later Marcuse discerned phenomena similar to Nazism in 
the development of Soviet Marxism, but he also specified an important 
difference. Under Stalinism the spirit is not eliminated. It is forced into 
tactical retreat, to advance again after ‘the period of socialist con- 
struction’. It demands and gets a reasoned justification for its depriva- 
tions, in the pages of Marxist theory. Nazism offers nothing that m 

the name ‘theory’. It silences the dialogue that cannot altogether 
disappear in an officially Marxist society. 


2. I have now described four relations between the forces of the world 
(A) and the resources of the spirit (B): 
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(1) B is realized in A. The spirit conquers and finds its home in the 
world—that is the hope of the tradition; 

(2) B compensates for A, but latently protests against it. The spirit 
flees the world, implicitly criticizing it—such is the signicance of 
affirmative culture and its subsidiaries; 

(3) B deliberately protests against A (Critical Theory); 

(4) A subjugates B (Nazism, Soviet Communism). 


A new and frightening relation between the spirit and the world is the 
vehicle of the critique of American society in Om-Dimessional Man. 
In abstract terms the relation—{5)—can be presented as follows: B 
is realized in A, but in a perverted way, which amounts to B’s sub- 
jugation or extinction. Relation (5) Woks like relation (1), but only in the 
light of (4) do we recognize what (5) really is. 


I shall try to show that this conception governs Marcuse’s exposé of 
‘advanced industrial society’. He sketched it in 1961, when he defined 
the idea of ‘repressive desublimation’ in a new Preface to Eros and 
Civilization. Sublimation, normally understood, is a deflection onto 
another sphere of sexual energy which cannot be released in its own 
sphere. Desublimation is therefore the return of sexuality to its native 
environment, where it achieves satisfaction. The drive is fulfilled, 
relation (1) is instantiated. In repressive desublimation sexuality is re- 
leased as sexuality, but in ‘modes and forms which reduce and weaken 
erotic energy’, in pervasive, trivial sexiness. The spirit of the body 
seems liberated—it is really confined. 


In One-Dimensional Man an analogous misfortune is the lot of an entire 
society. The sources of creativity and opposition in that society are not 
brutally dammed up by a Hitler or a Zhdanov; but they are drying up, 
or flowing only in channels dug for them by their enemies. 


The book opens by widening the concept of totalitarianism, so that 
theses conceived with Nazism in mind can be transferred to American 
circumstances. Original totalitarianism used terror to manipulate 
people. Its current form manipulates their needs, so that they do not 
have to be terrorized. In the thirties the Gestapo at the door and forced 
labour; ia the ’sixties the television set in the bedroom and forced 
leisure. And Marcuse believes that the first pair illuminates the second. 
Today the spirit seems at peace with itself, but peace has been bought at 
the expense of the spirit. 


What makes it happen? The power of the machine in the technological 
empire enables the ruling order to pacify the tensions between the 
spirit and the world. The antagonists I listed earlier collude, and the 
dialectic ends in a truce. There is no conflict between labour and capital, 
none between art and society, none between individual and collective 
needs. Each is adjusted to the other by the irreaistable mechanism of 











3 Tam aware that A and B must enjoy richly versatile identities to fulfil such different 
Kinds of roles. I hope (oa pp. 36-37) to have made that versatility in part intelligible, 
but I have not removed all grounds for bafflement. I maintain that something like 
the A/B dialectic underlies Marcuse’s intellection. This does not mean that I think 
that dialectic is translucent. 
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technical progress, which manages everything comfortably in a totali- 
tarianism that is pleasant for its victims. Dimension B, the zone of 
anxiety, complaint and rebellion, has vanished, 


Even philosophy, in the past always a willing or reluctant denizen and 
patron of Dimension B, shares in the general levelling. For Marcuse 
the dominant philosophy is Wittgenstein’s, and he accuses it of re- 
fusing to resist reality. It aims at recording the face value of linguistic 
behaviour within dimension A. By mirroring that dimension, it 
prevents dimension B from opening, for a mirror cannot point be- 
yond what it reflects.® Society readily tolerates its thinkers since they 
do not exercise the freedom it concedes to them. 


Marcuse does not say that contradictions have disappeared. They 
persist, but they do not trigger change, because they are contained. 
The chief contradiction is between ‘the capabilities of advanced in- 
dustrial society and its repressive use of them’. At no earlier time were 
the material prospects of fulfilling the promise of the tradition so bright. 
But equally that promise was never so effectively and irreversibly | 
betrayed. When opposition to the betrayal develops and structures 
itself, it is absorbed into the structure and loses its impetus. Critical 





*Let me declare an interest which inhibits me from entering an extended com- 


by natural science. But humanists were attracted to it partly because, unlike its pre- 

decessor, it puts science in a place, not everywhere. In Negetiews the fateful predicate 

one-dimensional’ is applied to Moritz Schlick, a founder of scientific philosophizingy 
The epithet is used because Schlick refused Husserl’s contrast between things in the 

world and thoughts in the mind, and treated them as data on a par. Marcuse says that 

Husserl is two-dimensional but that his dimensions do not meet. 

philosophy is, if anything, closer to Husserl than to Schlick, for it promotes a con- 

ceptual analysis whose course is often sald to be Influenced not, in the first instance, 

by facts, but by how we think about them. 


Mutating a few maranda, we can say that in Ox Diweesiema! Man Schlick’s place is 
occupied by Percy Bridgman’s operationalism. Marcuse’s cogent objection to a 
universal dominion of operationalist canons of rigour for concepts is that the 
terms which enter formulations of demands for social change must be partly ` 
indeterminate, (The intention is more abstract than the result of the act.) But 


Wittgensteinianism 
necessary roughness in our thinking. Historical contingencies, not doctrine, have 
made it reluctant to contact revolutionary thought, but lt could, I think, contri- 


bute to it. 


Marcuse should have remembered that when Hegelianiam penetrated England, the 
frolt was not Critical Theory. In Reason and Resolution be welcomed Leonard Hob- 
house’s very positivist (in a gencral sensc) critique of Hegel’s British disciples. 
errs by attacking Wittgensteinianism instead of certain conservative uses to which 
can be put. Bat to attach Wittgenstein to the stars gao is comparable to seeing Freud’s 
promise fulfilled in conformist social work. 


For brief but compelling remarks on Marcuse’s inability to understand the character 
and direction of contemporary philosophy, see Marshall Berman’s review of 
One-Diswonsional Man in Partisan Review, 1964. 
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Theory protests, but its repudiation is no longer affiliated with an 
emancipating practice. 


3. When relation (5) began to regulate Marcuse’s thinking, a fissure 
opened between him and his early thought. About the difference be- 
tween the young and the old Marcuse I want to make two connected 
claims: He passed from a Marxian concern with ideas to an Hegelian 
concern with things (machines, technology); and he lost his hold on 
Critical Theory. 


Consider the following recent statement by Marcuse which someone 
(perhaps deviously) placed on the front flap of Negations: ‘The forces of 
emancipation cannot be identified with any social class.’ The blurb 
suggests that the task of these carly essays has this proposition for its 
premise. But this is quite untrue. The fifth essay reveals a commitment 
to the liberating power of the proletariat, whose mission is recounted in 
a standard Marxian way. And all the Zeitschrift articles are model 
exercises in the Marxian interpretation of superstructural phenomena. 


For example: Marcuse held that Nazi social ideology was a necessary 
product of an enfeebled liberal capitalism. He established delicate 
links between economic structure and social thought. Liberalism, the 
reflex of an ostensibly competitive economy, restricts the incidence of 
reason to choices made by individuals; it denies that it is possible to 
reason out and rationally implement a better social order. It therefore 
relies for social coherence on a ‘natural’ harmony of separated rational 
wills. But ‘with the intensification of social conflict and economic 
crises, general “harmony” becomes increasingly improbable. At this 
point liberalist theory must grasp at irrational justifications’ for the 
social compact. It finds them in the leader, the blood, the soil, the folk, 
and by invoking them it prepares and apologizes for the Nazi revolu- 
tion. 


Marcuse used Marxism carefully in his early work. In an article on 
“The Concept of Essence’ he displayed the social significance of several 
tendencies in Western metaphysics, without lapsing into vulgarity. 
He contrasted his analyses with the procedures of the Sociology of 
Knowledge (Karl Mannheim), which he regarded as an insult to the 
dignity of thought. When Critical Theory addresses ideas it does not 
‘object to the concept of #ratb. Social constraints explain bourgeois 
falsehoods, but there exists also bourgeois truth or, rather, truth, 
unqualified, which bourgeois thinkers have discovered. Classical 
epistemology (c.g. Kant’s) is a genuine and autonomous branch of 
research. It is not a misty effluence of the social process, and Marxism 
must not abolish all its arguments and conclusions. Instead it must 
show why epistemological enquiry is arrested before it reaches satis- 
factory solutions. The philosopher’s difficulties and limitations (the 
space he thinks in) are tied to his social place and function, but not every 
strand in the skein of his doctrine. 


Marcuse’s passage from Marx to Hegel is a transition from social to 
cultural criticism. A student of culture elicits a unifying theme in art, 
manners, economics, and politics. In Hegel’s Philosophy of History the 
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Spirit moves—sometimes arbitrarily, but who can question God’s 
purposes ?—from place to place, But at every station it spends its force 
with equal prodigality in all directions. The Hegelian’s job is to 
articulate the universal principle impressed upon all social matter. 


The social critic proposes to dissolve the unities, not describe them. 
He looks for dislocation, imbalance, maladjustment, interchange. He 
need not deny the presence of certain uniformities of style, but attention 
to them will not isolate what needs to be examined by those who would 
understand and contribute to change. And when the social critic 
combines the parts he appeals not to the spirit which informs them but 
to their relations as elements of a stracture.? 


The unifying idea in Marcuse’s late work is precisely the notion of 
One-Dimensionsality, which collects his statements reporting the 
disappearance of conflict in the monochrome culture of the machine. 
The amities mentioned earlier are amalgamated in Hegelian fashion: 

they are equal manifestations® of the Lack of Conflict which justifies 
the book’s title. The proletariat fraternizes with the bourgeoisie, 
philosophy has no quarrel with the world, the works of Shakespeare 
are sold in the drugstore. But the mergers of these once opposed 
universes are not structurally connected in the book. Their differentiated 
institutional settings become irrelevant: each is just an expression of the 
merging common to them all. 


Marcuse might argue that not he but life became Hegelian. For Marx- 

ism (he says so in Nogesions) requires polydimensionality. If identifies 
discrete levels in a multilithic social formation, and in particular 
distinguishes between productive activity and the ideological activities 
surrounding it. In Ose-Dimessional Mas Marcuse, following Adorno, 
asserts that ideology has become part of the productive process. If 
this were so, the latter could not be used to illuminate the former in thei 
Marxian fashion—Marxism would be impossible. But the resurgence 
of political and ideological activity in the halfdecade succeeding 
Om-Dismensional Man bas proved what might have been perceived, 
though in the carly ‘sixties it was difficult: that the strains between 
elements by which alone change and rest can be explained had not 
vanished. I return to this theme later, 


It may seem perverse to cut the late Marcuse off from Marxism, since 
he lays such stress on the might of technical facilities. But a focus on 
technology is not by itself Marxist. It is the relation posited between 
technology and non-technology that determines the Marxist weight of 
a formulation. In Oxe-Diswensional Max there is no relation because there 
is no line dividing the terms. Mind and society have coalesced with the 
machine. 


For Marx what shapes consciousness is not the tool, but the mode of 





7 The contrast sketched in the above two peragraphs is a veriation on an Althusecrian 
theme. I acknowledge that a one-sided view of Hegel is required to sustain this 
contrast, 

1 Or ‘corresponding integrations.’ Sec Ome-D/avenstemal Man, p. 56. 
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association men adopt to use it. He interposed organizational facts 
between persons and things. Television, for example, is an appendage 
of a definite corporate structure, and this, not its direct relations with 
the perceiving organism, engages the Marxist’s attention. That is why 
Marcuse is not Marxist when he says: 
Perhaps the most telling evidence can be obtained simply by looking 
at television ot listening to the AM radio for one consecutive hour 
for a couple of days, not shutting off the commercials, and now and 
then changing the station. 
What does such evidence yield? It stimulates thoughts about trans- 
actions between minds and things which have been removed from their 
places in the social configuration. Explanations based on data of this 
sort belong not to Marx but to McLuhan. 


The advice just quoted is an index of Marcuse’s preoccupations. His 
chief interest in cultural and other products is not their production 
process and the men engaged in it, but the way they are marketed and 
consumed. When he does examine industrial conditions, he is most 
drawn to those freak cases where the worker can be described as con- 
suming the machine, not operating it, where he is, in a certain manner, 
drugged by it. The gap between him and it is closed, to accommodate 
the general thesis that all opposites are integrated. The producers are 
not recognized as producers, because they appear attached to the 
machine, at the receiving end. It is also surprising that Marcuse 
approves the findings of the ‘human relations’ school of industrial 
sociology, and reproduces its idea that the worker experiences the 
factory a8 2 warm community. He accepts some of the major proposi- 
tions of the ‘ideology of advanced industrial society’, though they 
make him lament rather than cheer.1° 


Hegelian unification founders at the very end of the book, when 
Marcuse turns his mind to the chances of liberation and reviews the 
meagre agencies available: ‘the persecuted of other races and other 
colours, the unemployed and the unemployable.’ The question, How 
are they possible in the streamlined society? is not raised. Those who 
are not smoothly integrated into society cannot be integrated into 
Marcuse’s book. 





° By contrast, the skills they need to run the productive apparatus were carefully 
studied in Sexist Marxism, where Marcuse showed how thelr development might 
provoke political options. 


This implausible formulation is a regression to the ariy Marxian standpoint in which 
the defects In the doctrines of political economy are excused because they are sald to 


question quoted here. 
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So in Oxe-Diswensional Max the Blacks suddenly arrive, from nowhere. 
In reality they come from a past which America has not transcended 
and which strongly determines its present. But Marcuse is not interested 
in historical facts like slavery, because he wants to believe that tech- 
nology has abolished history and merged the forces which historically 
were separate. His harmonious totality cannot tolerate discord: once 
the disinherited intrude, O*e-Dimwensioxal Max ends. 


4. Had Marcuse been faithful to the programme of Critical Theory, 
he would have begun with the ‘outcasts’, the sources of opposition 
and change. They were his appropriate data, not the harmonies which 
their existence proves to be mere Sebes. Although One-Dimensional 
Mas was a massive complaint against society, it was not a contribution 
to Critical Theory. No book with its thesis can be written by a Critical 
Theorist, for reasons I shall now try to set out. 


The argument requires a return to the philosophical tradition in which 
Marcuse is situated. It will be recalled that he fuelled his thinking with 
the aims of humanity. Throughout his writings, including Oss- y 
Dimensional Max, he employs concepts (bearing names like ‘Reason’ 
and ‘Freedom’) which go beyond experience and by means of which 
the world is to be described and judged. These imperative concepts 
owe their authority to the aspirations of people. They are intellectual 
expressions of what he calls ‘mankind’s sacred dream’. 


The acceptance of people’s purposes as a ground on which to stand 
renders impossible a book about a fully one-dimensional society, for f 
that description criticizes, and to criticize is to make use of hopes 
which have not been consumed. If life were really one-dimensional, 
no one would care. The contradiction between ‘the capabilities of 
advanced industrial society and its repressive use of them’ has to be 
experienced by people to obtain as a real contradiction. Marcuse say 
that the “spectre of liberation’ haunts the society. A spectre, by defini- 
tion, is something seen. 


To legitimate his use of Critical concepts, Marcuse must think of him- 
self, despite his many asseverations to the contrary, as a spokesman for 
what people still somewhere in themselves would like to say. Yet if he 
had acknowledged this role he could not have written a book which 
claims that everyone has been mesmerized into submission.!! The ” 





4 This may be the point to meet an objection many will have wanted to press 
against me: that I greatly exaggerate the exteat to which Marcuse claims society is 
one-dimensional. After all, he ends his Introduction by warming that his analysis 
is focused on tendencies in the most highly developed contemporary societies. 
There are large areas within and without these societies where the described 
tendencies do not 

To this natural objection I have these replies: : 

1, The passage quoted above continues: ‘I would say: not yet prevail.’ The reality Å 
I say Marcuse reports is the one he sees as imminent, if not actual, Cf. p. 19: “T'radi- 
tional trouble spots are being cleaned out or isolated, disrupting elements taken in 
hand.’ 

2. The passage ends: ‘I am projecting these tendencles, and I offer some h 

nothing more.’ It is difficult to figure out what this disavows, given the rest of the 
book. But it is easy to sec that the entire little paragraph ls, as Alasdair MacIntyre 
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alternative to connecting him with some sort of living opposition is to 
condemn him (as many have) for supposing that he and his readers are 
outside the Vale of Domination, autonomous spirits contemplating the 
plight of the manipulated. The book’s surface impression warrants the 
condemnation. But Marcuse is not really claiming exemption from the 
conditions he describes. 


Consider the implications of a fact reported in the Preface to Oss- 
Dimensional Man: that the Rockefeller Foundation helped finance it. 
When Marcuse (in a speech printed in Pswboanalyss und Politik) told 
his audience that such organizations tie scholars to the economy which 
supports them, it is reasonable to guess that he was speaking person- 
ally; as he transparently is in Oxe-Dinwensional Man when he uses the 
pronoun T to express a citizen’s thoughts about his everyday ex- 
petiences (driving a car, riding the subway, strolling in a park), 
thoughts which help him to forgive his rulers and which bind him to 
them. He also says that ‘they’, the dominated, includes ‘us’, the students 
of domination. The book purports to be part of a process in which 
nearly one-dimensional man rises to consciousness of himself. Its 
author is not a mere visitor in the United States. To be sure, he was an 
immigrant, but he embraced his refuge from Fascism,” served in some 
of its leading academies, and in the State Department as well." If 
American society were really becoming one-dimensional, an outsider- 
insider like Marcuse might experience the depletion of the spirit yet 
use the independence he had gained in Europe to voice the cry of men 
threatened by universal engulfment. 


5. But was the cry necessary? Were possibilities closing as rapidly as 
Marcuse thought? To support his contentions he adduced evidence 
from daily life. But today it appears that he was mistaking an interlude 
for an inexorable trend. At this juncture it seems relevant to quote a 
comment Karl Korsch made in the 19308: 
The essential futility of contemporary bourgeois self-criticism 
appears most strikingly in the ideological repercussions, resulting 
from the periodic cycle through which modern industry runs. The 
alternate occurrence of an absolute denial and an equally absolute 
acceptance of the universal crisis, periodically repeating itself in the 
theory of bourgeois economists . . . can best be regarded as itself a 
secondary phenomenon of a given phase of the industrial cycle. 
Marcuse’s finger is on the political and ideological pulse rather than 
the economic one, but, save always that he is an enemy of capitalism, 


NE 


remarked (Dises, Spring, 1965), a bogus move against evidence which might 
disconfirm his thesis. The book is supposed to describe what is dr will be, not 
what would be if some of what is became the whole. 

3. To the extent that he does recognize other tendencies, he owes us an explanation of 
them, but the ahistorical character of his analyws and the exigencies of his expressive 
totality debar him from providing any. 


after the war. They were less impressed by the differences between liberal and 
totalitarian capitalism, and they regarded the United States as totalitarian long before 
Marcuse did, and with fewer qualifications. 

D T intend no slur. Marcuse’s business there was to combat Nazism, during and after 
the Second World War. 
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his intellectual behaviour is subject to Korsch’s indictment. He 
expressed so much confidence in America’s opiates and devices that 
one is tempted to take the subtitle of Oxe-Diwensional Man in an 
unintended sense: the ‘ideology of advanced industrial society’ is 


being perfected in the book. But while Marcuse was writing, the calm ` 


of the Eisenhower era was shattered, politics unbuckled itself, and the 
ideology he formulated was ended by events. Who would now defend 
the idea that life in America is overwhelmingly ‘pleasant’ and ‘com- 
fortable’? Who perceives ‘an omnipresent efficiency’ in the ‘given 
system’? 


Marcuse (like everybody else) failed to measure the export capacities of 
the agencies of international liberation, who now send coffins to 
America and ideas to an important section of its inhabitants. He did not 
totalize Asia into his account of the United States, except as part of a 
colonial world which would easily be manipulated and defeated. He 
was perhaps right to apply the same predicates to the foreign victims of 
American capital as he did to the local ‘outcasts’, but in each case the 
predicates were wrong. 


Marcuse has felt the gales of our world-historical season. He has 
entered his post- ‘advanced industrial society’ phase. His 1967 address 
“Das Problem der Gewalt in der Opposition’ was a valuable apprecia- 
tion of what is living in American society: the students, the hippies, 
the Blacks.'* Critical Theory has recovered its bearings. In Owe- 
Dimensional Man he called for a Great Refusal, but he also exclaimed 
that fear and weakness were the most rational fesponse to cdntempor- 


ary problems. His later message—it is dangerous for radicals to doubt — 


their strength, for this plays into the hands of the system, which, he 
now says, is ‘not immune’. 


“Das Problem’ ponders on the role of ‘technicians, engineers, specialists 4- 


and scientists’ (as does the 1966 Preface to Eros and Civil: ation). 
The producers are here again, as producers. And though Marcuse still 
thinks the more traditional working class is locked inside the American 
economy, he grants this may be false in Europe. Elsewhere (‘The 
Obsolescence of Marxism’™) he deals with the problem of technological 
unemployment. In One-Diswensional Man he glanced briefly at unem- 
ployed people, but he did not link them to the economic dynamic 
which creates them. 


The recent publication of As Essay on Liberation demonstrates the 
existence of a new and reinvigorated Marcuse. The book is a con- 
trolled celebration of all the tendencies which, had they been manifest 





™ In this address (printed In Prycboanalyse med Politik) be described the anti-imperlalist 
struggle in Vietnam as a ‘world-historical novelty’. He also claimed that the years 


by 
about the world with what he said about his book. F 
Marcuse did not choose the title of this essay, which appears in Marx and the 
Western World, edited by Nicholas Lobkowicz. 
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in 1964, would have refuted One-Dimensional Man. It is impossible not 
to admire the facility and intelligence with which a septuagenarian 
identifies with revolutionary youth, without ogling at or flattering them. 


The Essay reinstates in a sometimes poetic way some of the themes 
of Eros and Civilization, a work to which I have not tried to do justice in 
this article. Marcuse says that he is extending both that work and 
One-Dimensional Man. But he is really resuming the exploration of 
Utopia begun in Eros and Civilization, and suspended in the one- 
dimensional phase; and in many places the Essay simply contradicts 
One-Dimensional Man. 1 confine myself to the problems raised by this 


passage: 
... the critical theory which is to guide political practice still lags 
behind. Marx and Engels refrained from developing concrete 
concepts of the possible forms of freedom in a socialist society; 
today, such restraint no longer seems justified. (p. 5). 


The first sentence reverses the judgment given in 1964: the ‘realization’ 
of the ‘historical possibilities’ ‘can only be in the practice which 
responds to the theory, and, at present, the practice gives no such 
response’ (p. 253). Perhaps it is true that the American “fifties were 
less strong on action than on ideas, and that the ’sixties are the reverse. 
But that is a journalistic contrast. One Diwessional Man is supposed to 
define an epoch. One of its central theses should not be controverted a 
few years later, at least not without some open effort at revision. 

The second sentence vastly modifies Marcuse’s earlier idea that 
the prevailing order makes it difficult to conceive an alternative 
clearly. It cannot be the case that the inhibitions of Marx and Engels 
can be overridden in 1969 but were still valid in 1964. 


T have shown that Marcuse is unfaithful to his formulations, but it 
would be wrong not to recognize the positive side of this debility: 
he is acutely sensitive to historical vicissitudes and fluctuations. His 
disposition to project too far does not vitiate his ability to discern 
what is remarkable at the moment. 


6. Marcuse’s enthusiastic response to the renewal of opposition in 
American society should not deter us from examining that opposition 
in relation to the beliefs he expressed in Oss-Diwensional Maa. For 
ghetto uprisings and student mutinies would seem to discredit his idea 
that an omnicompetent administration controls the social process. 
He might assure us that he has not been refuted, because he allowed for 
racial explosion at the end of his book, and because the student move- 
ment’s interpretation of America is similar to his own. Neither reply is 
satisfactory. 


By excluding them from the system, Marcuse could attribute to Black 
people a disposition to attack it which he denied to those who live 
within it. But he supplied no criteria of membership in the system 
and it is therefore obscure in what sense Blacks count as non-members 
They are not all unemployed, and to queue for welfare payments is 
also to fill a social position. They do resist the conditions imposed on 
them, but if that is the basis for calling them ‘outsiders’, then the 


3) 
. 
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statement ‘only an outsider can challenge the system’ is a tautology. 
When compliance with the system’s orders is a semantic condition of 
being an ‘insider’, it is easy to prove that no insider will fight society.16 


The insurgency of students is even more clearly incompatible with the 
theory of Ose-Dimexsional Man. A whole detachment of the young 
middle class cannot be external to the social system. One could say 
that they put themselves outside it by opposing it. But that would 
make membership in the system a resit of willingness to co-operate 
with it, and Marcuse is committed to the reverse sequence of explana- 
tion. 


Nevertheless many student radicals welcome(d) Oxe-Dimensional Man, 
and Marcuse entered the consciousness of youth. Why did his theses 
appeal to those whose actions disconfirm them? 


Because he offered them an awareness of society’s absorptive power, 
by propounding the falsehood that everyone had been or would be 
absorbed. He proclaimed the old methods of protest ineffective, and | 
was unable to prescribe new ones, but others found roads through 
the obstacles he had helped them to see. The extreme spontaneity of 
contemporary radicalism is an echo of and an answer to his insistence 
that structured opposition becomes part of the structure. When critics 
complain that the movement lacks coherence, it adopts definite aims, 
and falls prey to society’s mechanisms of introjection: the establishment 
invests money in it. It is true that radicals would now like to surpass 
spontaneity without suffering containment. But eruptive politics were 
needed in the beginning, and their necessity fits into Marcuses book. 
Though the shell was not as hard as he made out, the first task was to 
break through it. This provides some rationale for the fact that student 
activists are often inspired by Marcuse. They act in order to negate th 
reality he described, even if that entails negating his theory at the 
time, 


7. ‘Negating reality’—the phrase covers a number of strategies, from 
burning it up to reforming it. Which strategy is most appropriate to 
the character of the enemy as Om-Disensional Man portrays him? It 
need not be one Marcuse approves of when interviewed about the 
student Left. What does the book, not the man, recommend? 


Reform is out of the question. The system irons out its kinks by itself, 
Those who try reform and are successful are contributing to its 
efficient operating. As for social revolution, the power attributed to the 
ruling order relegates that idea to the realm of abstraction. And 
destruction of that order by a minority is feasible only in fantasy. 





16 It may appear that there is only a verbal difference between calling Blacks non-A. 
members of the system and calling them the system’s most members. 
In the abstract, the difference is trivial But it is consequential in the context of claims 
like “Their opposition hits the system from without and is therefore not deflected by 
the system’ (Om-Diwensiena! Max, pp. 256-7). Here the concept ‘system’ is vested 
with 2 key theoretical function. I am complaining that the latter is completely 
unexplained. 
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One option is left. One can try to disable the system, or at least to 
weaken it a little, in the hope that something will be achieved by 
making its games more difficult to play, even if the rules are not 
changed. 


This line is advanced by some of the campus militants who are un- 
willing to sit with progressive educationists to work out schemes 
which would meet their demands. It is not just because they fear 
swindle, or because education is not the only stake. It is also because a 
beneficent reorganization constitutes a readjustment of the system 
which produced Vietnam when it was in working order. 


But the last statement does not entail that a dislocated system is 
preferable. Those who advocate selective demolition are obliged to 
show that a wounded America is less dangerous to itself and to the 
world than an America intact, that internal disorder is likely to hamper 
rather than stimulate the imperialist war-machine. Ironically, Marcuse 
fears a disordered America more than the orderly one he described in 
his book, and he is anxious not to encourage the will to impair he 
perceives in a part of the student movement. That explains his extra- 
ordinary assertion!” that the universities must be respected as centres of 
relatively free and critical thinking. Extraordinary not because it 
contradicts reality, but because it contradicts the idea that the intel- 
lectual estate has succumed to the system’s demands, an idea which is 
essential to the theorem that American society is one-dimensional. 


8. If Marcuse failed to accept the consequences of his idea that intel- 
lectual energy in the academy, like all potentially radical energy, has 
been contained, it is perhaps because he failed to theorize the concept of 
containment in a sufficiently systematic way. Before extending this 
criticism, I want to pay tribute to the perspective which forms the 
background of his failure. 


‘The perspective is defined by an arresting formulation, which presides 
over Oxe-Disensional Man: that contemporary society uses the instru- 
ments of liberation to contain, divert and defeat the struggle for libera- 
tion. This thesis has four virtues: it is true, important, Marxist and 
new.!® It lies behind the recurrent use of terms like ‘digestion’ (p. 14), 
‘containment’ (p. 17), ‘integration’ (p. 21), ‘incorporation’ (p. 26), 
‘absorbent power’ (p. 61), ‘absorption’ (p. 70), etc. These concepts are 
now an integral part of the intellectual armoury of the Left. My 
complaint is that in Oxe-Dimessional Mas Marcuse applied them in an 
undiscriminating way. 


He gave no notice to the fact that co-operation always has two sides, 
that what becomes contained is not always simply ‘taken in’, that the 
contained cas alter the shape of the container. Perhaps it is questionable 
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whether this holds of Ford Foundation investment in ‘Black capitalism’, 
but is obviously holds of the support such foundations give to the 
movement towards school decentralization in New York City. The 
aim is to smother or canalize or divert. The result is partly to transfer 
the struggle to more basic demands. 


Consider a different kind of instance, to which the same battery of 
concepts is frequently applied. Established publishers seize left-wing 
material. They package and distribute it not despite but because it is 
left-wing. This introjection is a challenge to the Left. It announces: 
if you’ve got more than what we can contain, show it. Of course the 
containment will often serve its defusing function, but in that case it is 
nalve to suppose that the uncontained current was of a very high 


voltage. 


Marcuse is aware that there are various modes of the abeorber/absorbed 
relation, but I contend that he constructed the argument of Oss- 
Dimensional Man by suppressing all but one of them. His subsequent 
reflections are more nuanced, and this particular one is a very sharp j 
version of the point I have been trying to make: i 
To be sure... protest too has become marketable, but it seems that 
marketability alone is not necessarily a token of the power of the 
Establishment. The market itself may absorb products which may 
gradually alter its structure and become catalysts of disintegration, 
merchandizing commodities, aspirations, and behaviour patterns 
which may eventually undermine its cohesion.19 
9- I end with some thoughts on the quality of Marcuse’s prose. In his 
writing inferences are bundled into highly charged ideas. The charge is 
evident, but the reasoning is often obscured. This style of argument is 
dictated by an affection for Hegelian Reason (Verxxnft), a thought- 
process in which concept embraces and devours concept in a 
and breathtaking synthesis. When we catch our breath we realise that” 
Vernsaft is only analysis (Verstand) in disguise. The disguise is dramatic; 
so the prose it clothes has power, but it is a serious mistake to conclude 
that thinking carries special insight because it is manifested in this way. 
Generally speaking, Verstand is the truth of Versssfi. Marcuse himself, 
when promoting Hegel’s maxim that ‘the Truth is the Whole’, is care- 
fal to add that the Whole is composed of discriminable parts. But_ 
sometimes the principle weighs more with him than the qualification. `> 


Negations reads differently from Oss-Disensional Man. Its aphorisms 
are mote stinging and more apposite, and the continuity between 





1? These sentences are in the galley proof of As Essey on Liberation. They do no 
appear in the published versloa. (For a solitary hint at a related idea, sce One-Disren 
sional Man, pp. 248-9). 


Principle,’ Unless it is permissible to use the concept ‘absorption’ in a completely 
arbitrary way, the subject of this sentence should be its object, and vice-versa. 
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paragraphs is more securely sustained. Marcuse’s lucidity may be a 
function of his confidence. Confidence waned with life in the one- 
dimensional society, and this fact shows in the teidency of aphorizing 
to replace disciplined thinking. But with what I have presented as 
Marcuse’s rebirth may be correlated a renewed clarity of expression. 


Some have spoken of Marcuse in terms that suggest they would like 
him to throw away his special tools and become an empirical sociologist. 
He takes his sights on social reality by flying above it, and it is absurd 
to deny him a license he has used to create excellent books. In periods 
like the ’thirties and the late ’sixties, when social conflict is evident, 
the view from the heights can give it its true accentuation. But when 
conflict finds a way of concealing itself, as it did in the decade preceding 
Ome-Dimensional Man, then he alone hears the Bacchanalian revel who 
puts his ear to the ground. 
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x 


The Palestinian struggle can only be understood within the wider framework of 
the revolution in the Middle East as a whole, an area which is closely linked to 
the world imperialist system. It has been the fate of this part of the world to 
suffer from not one, but two relatively distinct yet closely inter-related forms of 

oreign domination: Zionist colonialism on the one hand, and western imperial- 
ism, in most of its possible varieties, on the other. The simultaneous existence of 
these two dominant forces, with the resulting contradictions and problems, 
establishes the constitutive featutes of the Arab Middle East as a subjugated, 
underdeveloped region of the world. 


aThis article begins by defining the fundamental contradiction within the Middle 
East, resulting from the interaction of Zionism and imperialism upon the area. 
The rest of the article then aims to establish a Marxist-Leninist framework for 
the analysis of one aspect of this fundamental contradiction, namely the Palestinian 
Liberation struggle. As such it will have to analyse as well the other major aspect 
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of this problem, the anti-imperialist social revolution in the Arab states, 
but will do so only insofar as it is related to the Palestinian problem. A 
comprehensive treatment of the Arab revolution would involve the 
analysis of several other topics, which fall outside the confines of this 
text: such topics would include the mechanisms of imperialism in the 
area, the historical development of the nationalist movement, the 
problematic concept of the Arab ‘nation’, the reactionary exploita- 
tion of Islamic ideology, and the development of separate state 
structures withia the Arab Middle East. 


Conceived in this way as an introduction to the Palestinian struggle this 
article will concentrate on two central topics: first, the historical 
nature of Zionism! and its changing relation to imperialism; second, 
the Palestinian problem in Arab politics, the various forms of nationalist 
ideology it provoked, and the class nature of the petit-bourgeois 
nationalist regimes. It concludes with a brief political analysis of the 
Jane War and its consequences for the Arabs as a whole. 


‘The Fundamental Contradiction \ 


At present, the fundamental contradiction in the Arab Middle East can 
be seen as one opposing the Arab peoples—including the Palestinian 
people— to beth Zionist territorial colonialism, represented by the 
state of Israel, and Western neo-imperialism, represented by the ruling 
Arab oligarchies. As such it is the condensation of the two contradictions 
(the national and the class contradictions) into one fundamental one. 
These two contradictions are: 

Imperialism + Zionism øs the Palestinian people + the Arab masses; 
Imperialism + the Arab oligarchies es the Arab masses. 


Condensed, but by no means abolished, the national and class contra- 

dictions alternate in occupying the domixest position within the funds 
mental contradiction. The phases of the development of the Arab 

revolution (as the combined anti-Zionist and anti-imperialist struggle) 

are determined by this displacement of the principal aspects of the 

fundamental contradiction. 


But the leadership of the anti-Zionist struggle is not the same as that 
of the class struggle. Whereas the Arab oligarchies Ppa D PE 
the leadership of the former, they constitute the direct target, i.e. the 
internal essay, of the latter. Once this is established the problematic of 
the Arab revolution emerges immediately. The central question is: 
What is the nature of the relation between the national struggle and the class 
Straggle in the Middle East? In other words: How is ome to think ont the 
uniig, and distinction, of the two interlocked struggles and their mutual interrela- 
tion within this wsity? A host of related questions of a theoretical and 
strategic order are bound to follow: How, asd to what extent, is the 
national struggle able to offset, mask, or—on the contrary—dstonats 


1 A thorough analysis of Zionism would require an account of its materia! origins 
in Europe, as a response to anti-semitism, and of tt role within the international 
working-class movement, where it was condemned by Lenin, Trotsky and Kautsky. 
Sce The Jewish Question; A Marxist Interpretation, by Abraham Leon, Mexico, 1950. 
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intensify the class struggle (and vict-versa) and in what conditions is the victory 
of the ome a precondition for the victory of tbe otber? 


Before attempting a historical analysis of the Palestinian problem, it is 
essential to define the two related targets of the revolutionary struggle: 
Zionism, and neo-imperialism. f 


The Dual Nature of Zionism 


The basic Zionist aim defined as early as 1897—the establishment of a 
Jewish nation-state in Palestine—characterizes Zionism as a specific 
form of foreign domination: territorial colonialism bent on the acquisition 
of land. The corollary to this aim—the establishment of a dwisive 
Jewish majority on this territory—necessarily implied, at best, the re- 
duction of the native population to a minority: the land colonized 
should have as few inhabitants as possible. “Zionism wanted not simply 
the resources of Palestine . . . but the country itself to serve for the 
creation of a new national state. The new nation was to have its own 
classes, including a working class. The Arabs were, therefore, not to be 
exploited but totally replaced.” 


The early Zionists knew this only too well. As early as 1854, Lord 
Shaftesbury formulated the slogan: ‘country without a nation, nation 
without a country” later to be transformed by modern Zionists into “a 
land without people for a people without land.’ The present debate 
inside Israel on what to do with the territories occupied during the 
June war of 1967 has re-introduced the notion of the ‘Jewish majority’ 
as the cornerstone of Zionism. Zionist opponents to annexation argue 
that since the Arab population is endowed with a higher birth-rate 
than its Israeli counterpart, annexation of the conquered territories, 
with their million inhabitants, will lead in due course to the Arabs 
becoming the majority of the population of the enlarged Isracl—the 
very raison a dire of the Zionist state will disappear.” 





2 The Other Israel, by the Israeli Socialist Organization, p.2. 

3 Herz] wrote in his diaries: 

the estates assigned to us. We shall try to spirit out the penniless population across 
the border by procuring employment for it in the transit countries, and by denying 
it any employment in our country . . . Both the process of expropriation and the 


Diaries of Theodor Herzl, vol. 1., p. 88). 

4 oce Hyanson, Palestine Under the Mandats, London 1950, p. 10. 

3 Though not himself an advocate of the withdrawal from the occupied territories, 
Dayan gives a clear idea of what the issue is all about. In an interview on the American 
television programme ‘Face the Nation’ oa June 11th, 1967 the following exchange 
too : 

Sidney Gruses (of the New York Times) ‘Is there any posalble way thet Isreel could 
abeorb the huge number of Arabs whose territory it has gained control of now?’ 
Dayen: ‘Economically we can, but I think it is not in accord with our alma for the 
future. Lt would ture Israel inte exther a bi-national or a pofy-Jesich-Arab state and wi want 
te ham a Jovi state. We can absorb them but it would’nt be the same country.’ 
Grus: ‘Now is it necessary, In your opinion, to maintain this zs a Jewish state anda 
purely Jewish state” Deyen: ‘Absohcely, absoltsly, we want a Jewish state like the 
French went a Freach state, (cos transcript, p. 13—my italics:Fr) The simile used by 
Dayan differs slightly from that used previously by Chaim Weizmann (‘Palestine will 
ultimately become as Jewish as England in English’); their content is identical. 


In implementing its basic aim, the Zionist movement and later the 
state of Israel were to become an integral part of the imperialist camp. 
Emerging during the heyday of imperialism and seeking to organise 
Jewish emigration to a country already under foreign domination, 
Zionism could hope to achieve its aim only by allying itself to the im- 
perialist power that dominated (or was likely to dominate) Palestine 
and the Middle East. Both the German Kaiser and the Ottoman Sultan 
were approached by Herzl. The latter was promised financial assistance 
to liquidate his debts and Herzl pledged that the Zionist settlers in 
Palestine would constitute a powerful rampart against the nascent 
Arab movement for national liberation and any other movement for 
independence that might threaten the interests of the Ottoman Empire 
in the area.® In his encounter with the Ottoman Sultan, Herzl made 
this succinct differentiation between Zionist territorial colonialism 
and ‘traditional imperialism’: ‘All that this beautiful country (ie. 
Palestine) needs is the industrial activity of our people. In general, 
Europeans who come here enrich themselves quickly and then hasten 
away with their spoils. 4s entrepreneur should by all means maks a decent 
and honest profit, but be ought to remain in the coxatry where bis wealth was 
acqxired.”’ Kventually, Zionism turned to Britain once the latter seemed 
the most likely power to gain control over Palestine when the spoils ot 
the First World War were divided. The alliance between the two was 
formally contracted in the Balfour Declaration of November 1917, 
termed ‘the wedding ring with which Zionism was married to im- 
perialism.’ After the Second World War, it promptly allied itself to the 
United States, the new imperialist power secking to gain control over 
the area. But this did not prevent it from joining Britain arfd France in 
their last military venture to rescue one of their imperialist strongholds 
in the Middle East—the Suez Canal; nor from flirtation with the new 
master of France, De Gaulle (an affair which earned Israel French 
planes and an uncontrolled atomic reactor) and with the ex-Nazi 
rulers of West Germany. Xx 


Zionism has at least been consistent in attributing to itself this counter- 
revolutionary, pre-imperialist role. Herzl viewed the Jewish state in 
Palestine as a European rampart against ‘Asia’, as an ‘outpost of civili- 
zation against barbarism’. After the June war of 1967, Israel’s Premier— 
Levi Eshkol—spoke in identical terms during a visit to Europe. 


The dual nature of Zionism is, therefore, the result of its basic aim? 
ead of the means it adopted in implementing this aim: Zionism is a 
colonialist force és its ows right (territorial colonialism) whose ultimate 
interest lies in the preservation of the territory it has occupied, of a 
decisive Jewish majority upon it and of the segregationist, racialist 
structure of the state of Israel; it is, at the same time, part of the im- 
perialist camp, tied by a solid ‘umbilical cord’ to the power that now 
dominates it—vos imperialism—through which it is constantly being 
fed with the means of its survival and growth. A 


Within the imperialist camp taken as a unit, Zionism and the state of 





$ Lorand Gaspar, Histsire de la Palestene, Paris, 1968 p. 85. 
7 Herzl, op. cit., p. 340. 
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Israel enjoy a relative autonomy because of their specific nature as the 
movement and institutionalized form of territorial colonialism. This 
autonomy is relative because Israel lives off the imperialist camp and 
depends on it for the perpetuation of its domination. It possesses its 
relatively distinct logic bound in the last instance by the general logic 
that governs world imperialism. The unity cannot mask the distinction, 
neither can the distinction go far enough to abolish this organic unity. 


Thus, Zionism has introduced into the Arab Middle East a relatively 
autonomous problem—endowed with its own dynamics—and took 
part in introducing yet another problem due to its relation to the 
imperialist camp and its alliance with the powers that dominate it. 


As a colonizing power in its own right, Zionism has introduced into 
the Arab Middle East an essentially sational-patriotic problem in this 
double sense of the term: 


(D Against the Palestinians, it has introduced an essentially national 
problem: the implementation of the Zionist aim in Palestine was 
bound to result in the eviction of the majority of its population. The 
conflict that arose stemmed from the antagonistic contradiction be- 
tween the colonizing community, as a commxsity and the Palestine 
people, as a people. There exists a Palestine problem because there exists 
an unresolved contradiction in the life of the people of Palestine 
between their aspiration to re-integrate their country and re-assert 
their national identity and the occupation of this same country by a 
colonizing community whose Zionist structure is diametrically opposed 
to their aspiration. The condition for the one necessarily implies the 
negation of the other- In this respect, the Palestine problem is tbe direct 
result of the Zionist oppression of the Palestinian Arabs. That the victims of this 
oppression Hive (or used to live wp to Juns 1967) in their majority oxtside the 
‘‘nchaical? borders of the Zionist state, does not change the nature of the problem 
in any significant manner. The Palestine problem was and still is the problem of 
the right of the Palestinian Arabs to national solf-deter mination.” 





t ‘Once delivered from Turkish tutelage, the Palestinian Arabs desired domination 
neither by the British nor Israelis. . . . They wanted to keep their Arab identity, 
and therefore they wanted to live under the rule of an Arab state’ (Maxime Rodinson, 
op. cit., pp. 217-8). 

3 The three meanings attributed by Lenin to the concept of ‘annexation’ apply in one 
way of another to Zionist territorial colonialism: (1) joining by means of force, (ti) 


sion on Self-Determination Summed Up’, Collated Works, vol. 22, p. $28). “. . . afr 
nexation is a form of national oppression,’ (Ibid., p. 335). ‘no nation can be fres if it 
oppresecs other natlons’ (ibid., p. 343—all Lenin’s italics). 

Karl Kautsky hed already attached Zionism on this point: ‘Zionism is not t pro- 
gressive movement, but a reactionary movement . . . (It) decies the right of self- 
determination of nations’ (op. cit., p. 207). 

One could not agree more with General Dayan when he sums up the whole Palestine 
problem in the following terms: ‘Why do the Arabs hate the Jews? Answer: They 
take us to be foreigners, Invaders that took an Arab country and tumed it into a 
Jewish state, And they are right about it. From their point of view, we did it. We 
didn’t come here to contribute, or for a contribution to the Arab Countries. We came 
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(ii) Against the Arab peoples, Zionism has introduced a patriotic 
problem: being a colonialist power constantly implementing its aims by 
the imposition of military ‘matters of fact? and hence expansionist, 
Zionism’? is not only a threat to the Arab peoples, but is also dia- 
metrically opposed to their struggle for national liberation and unity. 
It is, in this sense, one of the last pockets of ‘traditional’ Western’ 
colonial occupation with one radical difference: the Zionist colonizers 
are not here because they believe in their right to exploit the territory; 
they are here to stay because they believe that the country is theirs, 
Embedded within this wider context, the Palestine problem becomes 
the Arab-Israeli problem: a contradiction which has exploded up to 


now in three major military conflagrations. 


As part of the imperialist camp, Zionism and the state of Israel are 
entangled in the problem of the anti-imperialist straggle in the Middle 
East. Their most resolute enemies, it will be seen, are the social forces 


and vanguards of this struggle. 
Neo-Imperialism in the Middle East 


Zionism and the state of Israel are a national-patriotic threat to the 
Arab peoples. They oppose them es bloc, vertically, Western imperialism 
divides the Arabs borizoxtally: the problem of achieving national 
liberation, unity and social and economic development puts into play 
the classes which can realize such tasks and those which stand against 
their realization. The problem of anti-imperislism in the Middle East 
is posed along essentially class lines. i 


After the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, Britain and France estab- 

lished their joint hegemony over the area by its Balkanization into a 

multitude of legal entities, artificially carved up to suit the requirements 

of imperialist exploitation and the division of spheres of influencek’ 
This hegemony was maintained by an alliance between the imperialist powers and 

indigenons classes. 


Now, after the accession of most of the countries of the region to 
political ‘independence’ and after American neo-imperialism replaced 
Franco-British imperialism", the alliance between us imperialism and 
the ruling Arab oligarchies has become the decisive factor in da” 





here to establish our State because we feel that this is our homeland.’ (Speech to 
American business men in Tel Aviv on January 18th, 1968, The Ssmday Times 
March 23rd 1969). 


The question, therefore, is whether one should support the ‘Invaders’ or their 
victims, 


10 The (Arab-Ismeli) conflict appears essentially as the struggle of an Indigenous 
a ae pantof la tersttory by Foreigners iat (Rodi; 
son, op. ct., p. 219). 

4 A clear indication of this new belance of power is the change that occurred in the 
control of oil resources after the Second World War. While us firms controlled less 
than 10 per cent of the oil reserves in the Middle East before the war and 72 per cent 
was held by Britain, the positions are now reversed. The United States now con- 
trols almost 59 per cent, while Britain is left with only 29 per cent. (Harry Magdof, 
“The Age of Imperialism’, in Mexthvy Reseew, vol. 20, no. 2, June 1968, p. 28). 
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the ties of dependence that bind the Middle Fast to the world imperial- 
ist market and perpetuate its subjugation to the laws of imperialist 
exploitation. 


The overall importance of the Middle East for Western imperialism 
can hardly be overstated. In 1967, us Secretary of Defence McNamara 
assessed it in the following terms: 


“The Near and Middle Hast remains of strategic significance to the 
United States because the area is a political, military and economic 
crossroads, and because the flow of Middle Eastern oil is vital to the 
West. We, accordingly, have a large stake in the area’s stability and 
steady development. We also have a strong interest in maintaining our 
alliance relationships with Greece, Turkey and Iran, for these three 
countries stand between the Soviet Union and the warm water ports 
and oil resources of the Middle East.’ 


If it is borne in mind that the West will depend on oil as a major 
source of energy at least until the last decade of this century, then the 
vital importance that McNamara attributes to the area is all too clear. 
For the Arab Middle East alone harbours more than half of the oil 
reserves of the world. And while the known reserves of the vsa 
and Latin America are estimated to last no more than ro years, the 
Arab reserves will last for another 75 years. Furthermore, Arab oil 
is by far the cheapest and the most profitable. The costs of production 
of Middle Eastern oil are by far the cheapest in the world: 6 cents per 
barrel in Kuwait and 8-9 cents in Saudi Arabia in contrast to 62 cents 
in Venemela and 161 cents in the usa.!* Oil is also the raw material 
for one of the booming industries of the West: the value of products 
using oil as a raw material amounts to 60 per cent of the total value of 
us industrial production. 


The oil economy covers all the Middle East, either as producing or as 
transit countries. But it is by no means the only aspect of neo-imperialist 
exploitation. Suffice it to say here that political ‘independence’, far 
from severing the ties of dependence that bind the area to the Western 
capitalist market, has on the contrary strengthened them. In 1965, 
75 per cent of the exchanges of the area were still with the advanced 
industrial countries. The nature of these exchanges is still the same: 
import of manufactured goods and export of agricultural produce, 
raw materials and oil. This process can only be understood as a mechan- 
ism of neo-imperialist exploitation—the unevenness of the rate of ex- 
change between the “Third World’ and the advanced capitalist 
countries. 


In this era of neo-imperialism, the ties of dependence that bind the 
Arab Middle East to the imperialist camp are preserved by the political 





12 As quoted by Magdoff, op. cit., vol. 20, no. 6, p. 25. 

13 Lotfallah Suleiman, ‘Mase-alat Al-Thawm Al-’Arabiya’ in Dirrassat ‘Arabiya 
(Amb Studies), vol 4, No. 8, June 1968, pp. 9-10. 

44 ibid., p. 118. 

1 ibid., p. 8. 


hegemony of the oligarchies of Saudi Arabia; the Gulf Emirates (mini- 
states that can be safely considered ‘the juridical domain for the rule of 
the oil corporations’); the Jordanian monarchy (an artificial state living 
off us subsidies and aid); the parasitic military bureaucracy of Irag 
which appropriates a substantial part of the oil revenue and the Leban- 
cse commercial-financial bourgeoisie playing the role of intermediary 
link in the commercial and financial circuit that relates the Middle 
Eastern hinterland, and especially the oil-producing states, to the 
advanced capitalist states. Under seoimperialism, the problem of national 
and social liberation is posed along class lines precisely because the revolutionary 
overthrow of these oligarchies and the destruction of the state machines that 
perpetuate their rule bas become the main task of anti-imperialism and the 
precondition for achieving integral national emancipation, national unity and 
economic and social development. 


We are faced, then, with a national patriotic problem and a social 
problem at one and the same time, introduced by two foreign dominant 
powers: Zionist territorial colonialism—embodied in the state of 
Isracl—and Western neo-imperialism, represented by the pro-imparialist. 
rating Arab oligarchies. The two problems are interlocked because the 
powers that introduced them form part of one and the same entity. 
But they cannot be reduced to one another. Although the alliance with 
the imperialist camp is the common denominator between Zionism and 
the ruling Arab oligarchies, the anti-imperialist class struggle follows a 
logic relatively distinct from that of the anti-Zionist national struggle. 


The Palestine problem may be sten to havs passed tbrough four phases divided by 
the three Arab-Israeli wars: i) 1917-48; i) 1949-56; iti) 1957-67; #) 
Jum 1967 and after. 


The Colonization of Palestine 1917-48 

The history of this period is the history of British-Zionist (pack 
in the colonization of Palestine and the subsequent Zionist takeover 

which led to the emergence of the state of Israel in May 1948. The 

controversial issues relevant in this period can be summed up in the 

following questions: 


How aad why did the conflict between the Zionist settlers’ community and the 
Palestinian Arabs become a national conflict? What is the specific nature of the. 
relation between Zionism on the one band and British, then us, imperialism on 
the other? Why did the governments of the Arab League intervene militarily 
in May 1948? What was the nature of this war? How is the role played by 
ths Soviet Union as ‘god-parest’ to the new Zionist state to be explained? 


During the First World War, Britain came to realize the strategic im- 
portance of Palestine. It became interested in dominating a country 
which could serve as a strategic base guarding the Suez Canal and as) 
a buffer state between French-controlled Syria and the British domains 
along the route to India, France had her own designs and the Sykes- 
Picot agreement of 1916 had left unsettled the question of which 
of the two powers would control it. Moreover, the immediate require- 
ments of the war drove Britain to conflicting commitments as to the 
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future of the country. To gain the support of the Arabs in her war 
against Turkey, she promised Hussein of Mecca an independent Arab 
state in the Middle East which included Palestine. The need to use 
the powerful Jewish American lobby to press the us government into 
entering the War was one of the most important factors that led 
to the Balfour Declaration of November 1917 which promised the 
Jews a ‘national home’ in Palestine. 


In order to divide the area between themselves after the war, Britain 
and France had to curb the Arab movement for independence in Syria, 
Iraq and Palestine. Whereas the promise to Sherif Hussein was dis- 
carded, the Balfour Declaration was put to better use: the Zionist 
immigrants were to reinforce Britain’s domination over Palestine. 
Britain had no intention of setting up a Jewish state after the War. 
Lloyd George made it quite clear that the interests of the Empire came 
first. In his post-War interpretation of the Balfour Declaration, he 
maintained that when the time came to provide Palestine with ‘repre- 
sentative institutions’ (i.e. when Britain decided to prepare for terminat- 
ing its mandate), Palestine would become an ‘independent Jewish 
state’ if the Zionists made use of the opportunities provided by the 
Balfour Declaration and managed to become the majority among the 
population.!6 Until then, the Zionist-settlers were to play a double role 
in the interests of British imperialism: (i) to help ‘turn the country into 
a suitable strategic base for British imperialism, and . . . to serve as 
lightning conductors against which, in case of need, British agents 
could direct the revolt of the Arab masses against the occupation 
regime,”!7 in the best tradition of the imperialist policy of ‘divide and 
rule’; (if) to become a junior partner in economic exploitation. 


Nevertheless, to establish its domination over Palestine, Britain could 
not rely exclusively on the Zionist settlers. She sought, and found, 
collaborators among the Arabs. 


As far as Zionism was concerned, the enemy was obviously the Arab 
liberation movement. For so long as the Jews did not constitute a 
decisive majority in Palestine, any ‘representative institutions’ granted 
to the Palestinians would be controlled by an Arab majority which 
would have a say on Jewish immigration and settlement. The rights of 
the Arabs to self-determination, if recognized, would mean the end of 
Zionist colonization. Alliance with the Mandatory power became, 
therefore, the only guarantee for the existence of Zionism in Palestine 
and for the hope of ever achieving its aims. This conflict of interests is 
clearly spelled out in a letter by Arthur Rupin, responsible for Zionist 
settlement, on May oth 1928: ‘.... all the Arabs of Eretz Israel oppose 
the Zionist movement, and until we are capable of suggesting a satis- 
factory solution to the conflict of interests they will carry on being our 
antagonists. If, under these circumstances, a constitution worthy of the 
name were granted, it would stand to reason that the Arabs would make 
use of the rights assured to them by the constitution to prevent, as a 
majority, all economic progress on the part of the Jewish minority. 





16 Gaspar, op. cit., p. 75. 
17 The Commmist International, vol. 3, p. 76. 
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The meaning of this woxld be, quite simply, the end of the Zionist movement? 


Commenting on this text 40 years later, Moshe Dayan was even more 
explicit. He says: ‘Every solution (to the Arab-Zionist conflict)— 
including the establishment of a bi-national state—faced the alternative of 
either making allowances for the views and desires of the Arabs and 
putting an end to Zionism, or carrying on with immigration, lend 
purchase and settlement while dewyiag ths right of the Arabs of Palestine to 
Gstermeins the future of the coxntry.?19 


‘The last proposed ‘Legislative Council’ in 1935 was to be composed of 
14 Arabs and 7 Jews at a time when the latter constituted no more than 
25 per cent of the population. Decisions pertaining to immigration 
tested with the High Commissioner and the Council could only discuss 
them. Moreover, the Council had no right to question the validity or 
continuation of the Mandate. The proposal was formally rejected by the 
Zionists, while most Arab leaders were ready to accept it at least as an 


interim arrangement.?° 


As far as the Zionists were concerned, Zionist colonization stood or 
fell with the British Mandate. Their attitude to the Arabs can be summed 
up as follows: ignore the Arabs; create and impose economic and 
military ‘facts’ and they are ultimately bound to reconcile themselves 
to them, The famous Kibbutzim are, of course, an ideal combination of 
imposed military and economic ‘facts’. The creation and imposition of 
such ‘facts’ has been since the 1920’s the cornerstone of Zionist and 
Israeli strategy. ° 


Faced with two enemies—one coming to exploit and the other seeking 
to settle and expel—the Palestinian Arabs could identify with neither 
and they fought both. They rejected the British Mandate both as a brutal 
denial of their rights to indapendencs in as Arab State and as a vibichi fag 
Zionist territorial colonialism which threatened to displace them or, at best, 
reduce them to a subjugated minority in a Jewish state. From the outset, they 
refused Zionist economic and military ‘facts’ and raids against Jewish 
settlements became their typical reaction during the first decade of the 
Mandate. With the rapid development of Zionist settlement, the 
struggle of the Palestinian Arabs was directed mainly against the 
British: the demand for self-rule and independence became inseparable 
from that of putting an end to Zionist colonization. The revolt of 19382 
was waged against the British forces of occupation and not one Jew 
was molested.™ Although the 1936 uprising was preceded by attacks on 
individual Jews, it was in the main a general strike and popular war 
against the British troope—mobilizing at times half of the British army. 
Nevertheless, the Zionists were consistently fighting hand in hand with 
the occupation forces until the end of the 1930's. During this 1936-39 
uprising, for example, the Haganah forces were assigned the task of 
guarding the British pipe lines 12 L 


18 Ths Jerusalem Pest, September soth 1968 (my emphasis) 
19 ibid, (my emphasis). 

20 Hyamson, op. cit., p. 101-2. oii 

™ ibid., pp. 131-2; 138. 

™ Gaspar, op. cit., p. 127. 
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The Palestinian Economy 


The very nature of the Zionist colonial process was boxnd to result in a conflict 
between two national communities, thus excluding any possibility of extra- 
national class alliances between Arabs and Jews. 


It has been suggested that the characteristic feature of Zionism as a 
political movement resides in the fact that it is a “government which 
acquired a state’. At its inception, the Zionist movement set up a ‘state 
superstructure’ a Government (the Executive Committee), a House of 
Representatives (the Zionist Congress) and the ‘Shekel’ (annual taxes 
whose payment granted the right to vote in the elections to the 
Zionist Congress). The whole problem of the Zionist aim was to 
find the territory and people for this ‘state-superstructure’ to rule. 
Once the British Mandate was established, the Zionist Commission 
was officially recognized and alloted the task of advising the Mandatory 
Administration and co-operating with it in all matters affecting the 
establishment of the Jewish national home. It set out to build the local 
Zionist ‘state-superstructure’ in Palestine: land commission, defence 
force, judiciary, intelligence department, and education department. 
Soon the ‘Yishuy’ became a self-governing body in which the powerful 
Histadruth played an increasingly dominate role. 


In fact, the whole process of Zionist colonization is one in which this ‘state- 
superstructure? acquired its economic ‘bas? in Palestina. Here again, the 
Zionist aim of setting up a Jewish nation-state dictated its own means: 
Zionist politics were to govern the Jewish economy in Palestine.” The 
main danger to avoid was the degeneration of the Jewish community 
into a ‘community of petty bourgeois co/ows’. And it is precisely the 
existence of a Jewish working class and agricultural settlers that saved 
the Jewish community from such a danger. The Jewish economic ‘base’ 
soon acquired the specific form of a ‘closed economy’ and the victory of 
Zionist colonization is the victory of a highly industrialized, technically 
advanced Jewish economic sector over a semi-feudal underdeveloped 
Arab economy. 


Zionist economic policy, subordinated to the basic Zionist aim, was 
based on three principles which finally gave the Jewish economic 
sector the characteristic features of a ‘closed economy’: (i) ‘Hebrew 
Labour’ which obliged Jewish employers to dispense with Arab 
labour and only employ Jews—reluctant Jewish employers were paid 
compensations by the Jewish Agency; (ii) ‘buy the produce of the land’ 
—which boiled down to ‘buy Jewish’; (iii) ‘redeeming the land’— 
buying it mainly from absentee landlords, and settling immigrant 
Jewish labour on it. 


There existed in Palestine, during this period, two economies. One was 


B Economic policy in Palestine was subordinated to political objectives. ... Th 
Jews were interested in establishing as rapidly as possible a large Jewish communite 
in Palestine, and Jewish economic policy bad to serve this primary aim.’ (Naday 
Halevi and Ruth Klinov—Mahul, The Eromesric Develepacent of Israel, New York 
1967, P- 30). 
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developing at the expense of the other, dislocating it and blocking its 
development. The basis for this process was the same as that of any 
colonial domination: the uneven development between the industrial- 
ized West and the underdeveloped world. But in typical colonial 
offensives, there is 2 conscious demolition of the primitive communal 
economy, through heavy taxation or sheer violence, in order to compel: 
the indigenous population to sell its labour power in industry, mines 
and capitalist agriculture. Old relations of production are destroyed 
and new ones emerge. In contrast to this, Zionist economic coloniza- 
tion operated in such a manner as to displace large sectors of the work- 
ing population but with no intention of re-integrating them in a new 
economic system. It demolished established relations of production 
without introducing new ones. In doing this, Zionist economic 
policy was merely following Herzl’s advice about ‘spiriting out the 
penniless population,’ The social results of this process were as tragic 
and traumatic as those of typical colonialist exploitation—if not more 
so. Hyamson remarks ‘With two largely self-contained populations . . . it 
happened that while ons mainly prospered the other largely suffered destitution” 
It was inscribed in the very nature of this process that the Zionist 
community, as a community, should clash with virtually all classes of 
the Palestinian people: “Zionism brought from Europe capital, modern 
technological know-how and skills, Jewish capital (often backed by 
Zionist funds) gradually displaced the feudal element simply by buying 
up their lands, and Zionist regulations forbade the re-sale of land to 
Arabs. Possessing technological and financial advantages, the Zionist 
capitalist economy blocked the emergence of an Arab capitalist class. 
Having clashed with the Arab peasants by driving them off their land, 
Zionism also prevented them from becoming a proletariat in the 
Jewish sector of the economy. Since the Arab sector’s capitalist de- 
velopment was retarded and hindered, the peasants (as well as the Arab 
intelligentsia) found it difficult to get any employment at all— 
except in the British Mandate administration and public services.’ 


As a further illustration of this point, it should be said that the educa- 
tional level of the Jewish community in Palestine was ‘among the 
highest in the world’ as measured by both secondary and higher 
education; the level of technical skills was probably just as high 
(during the period 1929-47, only 13 per cent of the Jewish immigrants 
were unskilled labourers) and the main source of inflow of capital to 
Palestine was Jewish (transfer by immigrants and investments off 
various Jewish and Zionist firms and agencies).26 Thanks to the de- 
velopment of the Jewish sector, the Palestine economy was no longer 
dominantly agricultural by 1936—-measured by the share of this sector 
in the national income. Yet, 60 per cent of the Arab labour force was 
still engaged in agriculture. The industrial development that accounts 
for this change occurred mainly in the Jewish sector where the share 
of manufacturing in national income rose from 26 per cent in 1936 to 41 
per cent in 1945, whereas it fell ia the Arab sector from 13.6 per cent to 








™ Hyamson, op. cit., p. 179 
D ISO, op. cit., p. 2 
26 Halivi and Klinov-Melul, op. cit., pp. 17-20. 
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10.8 per cent. Finally, by the 1940’s, the Jewish sector came to control 
at least three-quarters of Palestine’s foreign trade.?” 


Class Alliances Impossible 


To view the ‘unfortunate’ developments of the Arab Zionist conflict 
during that period as the result of an ‘original sin’—the non-formation 
of an Arab/Jewish anti-imperialist bloc—is to miss the Specificity the 
Palestine problem derives from the nature of the Zionist colonizing 
process. Classes acquire their revolutionary (or counter-revolutionary) 
potential not from an inherent immutable nature, but from the con- 
crete place they occupy within an articulated social structure in a de- 
fined period of its development. The Jewish workers and agricultural 
settlers were the back-bone of the Zionist colonisation; without them 
there would have been no hope of even establishing the Zionist state. 
The place they occupied within the Jewish community and Palestine as 


_ a whole determined their class role: it was inevitable that the Jewish 


labourer should appear to the Arab worker as the cause of his un- 
employment, and that the Kibbutznik should appear to the Arab 
peasant as responsible for his eviction from the land. Unemployment 
and the emergence of a class of landless peasants were the two most 
pronounced features of the destitution of the Arab population in 
Palestine. 


The whole history of the cr of Palestine can be seen as the record of the 
impossibility of breaking through the national barrier induced by 
Zionist colonization to the establishment of a lasting Arab-Jewish 
class alliance. In all the decisive phases of the development of the 
Palestine problem, the Party either split or was purged because of 
differences in determining the main enemy or in interpreting 2 major 
political event. Prior to the 1930's, the party lived in virtual isolation 
from the Arab masses. In 1928-29, the question was: what is the 
nature of the Arab uprising,?’ an anti-Jewish pogrom or an Arab 


national uprising against imperialism and Zionism? In the early 19308 


17 Ibid., p. 26. The uneven development of the Jewish and the Arab industrial 
sectors can be clearly demonstrated in the following tables: 





1939 1942 
Arab Jewish Arab Jewish 
No. of factories 339 872 1558 1907 
No. of workers 4117 13.678 18804 37,773 
Net produce 
(in Pales. pounds) 313.149 2.454.982 1.724.794 11.487.843 


Share of Arab and Jewish Sectors in Palestinian Industry (1942) 
_ No. of firms No. of workers wages capital total 
Jewish sector 55% 15% 83% 60% 79% 
17% i 17% 10% 15% 

(The remaining percentages pertain to five British firms of which three were con- 
trolled by the Jewish sector.) Statistical Handbook of Jewish Palestim, Economic 
Department of Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 224-226. 

3 In October 1929 the Executive Committee of the comintern issued a resolution 
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the party was purged of its pro-Zionist element. More problem: 
followed: in 1945-47, which was the main enemy, British or us im 
perialism ? In the mid 1960’s, what position should be taken on the new 
nationalist movement under Nasserism and the Baath?; in 1967, wha 
was the nature of the June war, an Israeli aggression backed by v: 
imperialism or an act of legitimate self-defence against the threat oj 
genocide? 


The clash between the Arab national bloc and the Jewish community 
was bound to gain dominance over the class struggle inside both. Clase 
collaboration, consciously implemented in the Jewish economy, led 
to the subordination of the Palestinian Arabs to a semi-feudal anc 
comprador leadership. Since Zionist colonization blocked the develop- 
ment of an Arab capitalist class, no new social forces emerged with 
enough force to replace this leadership. The slim choice that remained 
was between the pro-British Nashashibi clan and the Husseinis led by 
the notorious Mufti—once a British puppet who turned towards the 
Axis powers in the mid-’thirties. This is the leadership that sold out the 
1936 uprising when, under pressure from the rulers of Iraq, Trans 
jordan and Saudi Arabis, it called off the General Strike to negotiate 
with Britain. The large class of displaced landless peasants made its 
presence felt by the continuation of a violent guerilla war which was 
defeated at the outbreak of the Second World War. After that, the 
Palestinian Arabs—defeated, demoralized and betrayed by their leader- 
ship—awaited the outcome of the conflict between the Zionist settlers 
and the British. 


The Zionist-British conflict; the war of 1948 


Analysing these two crucial problems depends on an analysis of (i) 
the type of contradiction that arose between the Zionist settlers in 
Palestine and British imperialism; (ii) imperialist competition in d 
Middle East and the complexity of Britain’s role; (iii) the nature of the 
contradiction between the Zionist settlers and the Arab countries 
surrounding Palestine. 


The realization of the Zionist aim in establishing an independent Jewish 
nation-state in Palestine necessarily meant a break between the Zionist 
settlers and the British metropolis sooner or later. This necessity was 
inscribed in the very nature of the basic Zionist aim. However, it į? 
important to understand why, and in what conditions, this break 
occurred at a specific period of time. 


On the eve of the Second World War, Britain restricted Jewish immigra- 
tion and the sale of land to the Jews. This move was partly a result of 
the 1936 uprising and partly an attempt by Britain to retain its hold on 
the Arab regimes lest they join the Ans powers or at least take a 
neutral attitude to the war. This decision laid the basis for its co 

flict with the Zionists, who, with the aggravation of Nazi persecutions 
against the Jews in Europe, were seeking to channel the stream of 
immigrants to Palestine. Here, a point should be made clear. To say 
that the use of Nazism in Europe, with its tragic consequences on 
European Jewry, provided the opportunity for the emergence of the state of 
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Israel is one thing. But to argue that Nazi massacres proved the weed for a 
Zionist state which would bave saved most Exropean Jewry bad it been estab- 
lished before the Second Ward War is a totally different matter, for, as the 
iso correctly argued: (i) the Jews in Palestine were saved simply be- 
cause the Nazis failed to conquer the Middle Hast; had they done so, 
there is no reason to believe that their attitude to Palestinian Jews would 
have been different from their attitude to Eutopean Jews; (ii) the 
interests of Zionism, in this conjuncture, were quite distinct from those 
of European Jewry. To Zionists, Nazi persecutions further emphasized 
the need for a ‘territorial solution’; the main threat they faced came 
from non-Zionists or anti-zionist Jews whose only concern waa to save 
the Jews from Nazi massacres.?9 


The war postponed the British—Zionist confrontation—the fate of the 
Jews in Palestine depended on the victory of the allies but at the same 
time it helped develop the conditions for the emergence of the state of 
Israel. Immigration, legal or illegal, swelled the ranks of the Jewish 
community, which rose from 174,000 members in 1931 to 630,000 in 
1947 (about a third of the population). A sizeable number of the new 
immigrants were rich Jews carrying not only capital and skills, but 
also whole industries (e.g. the diamond cutting industry leapfrogged 
from Holland) and numerous financial and commercial ties. Thus, 
the Jewish sector was able to reap most of the benefits to Palestine of 
the economic boom of the war years. 


Why did the states of ths Arab Laagus intervene militarily in Palestine in May 
1948? The prevailing interpretation among sizeable portions of the 
European left is still dominated by the Zionist position: ‘(The 1948 
war) was a war of liberation by the Jewish people in Palestine against 
British imperialism, which used Arab armies commanded by British 
officers. ... The object of this military action by British imperialism was 
to frustrate the implementation of the UN resolution, to hang on to the 
whole of Palestine, and by parcelling it among Arab stooge rulers, 
retain indirectly what Britain previously held directly as the mandatory 
power.’3° This statement may not be typical, but it surely embodies 
most of the myths and mis-interpretations of this period. No under- 
standing of the 1948 war is possible without a prior rejection of a 
Manichean and demonological conception of imperialism. The military 
intervention of the states of the Arab League in Palestine in 1948 
hinges on a confit that arose between British imperialism and its 
Asab allies on the Palestine problem. That this conflict did not go 


2° This is spelled out in a letter written by David Ben-Gurion to the Zionist executive 
oa December 17th, 1938. “Millions of Jews face annihilation, the refugee problem bas 
assumed world wide proportions. Britain is trying to separate the issue of the 
refugees from that of Palestine. It is asaisted by anti-Zlanist Jews (.. .). If Jews 
will have to choose between the refugees—eaving Jews from concentration campe— 
and assisting a national museum in Palestine—mercy will have the upper hand and 
the whole energy of the people will be channelled into saving Jews from various 
countries. Zionism will be struck off the agenda not only in world opinion... but 
elsewhere in Jewish public opinion. If we allow a separation between the refugee 
problem and the Palestine problem, we are risking the existence of Zionism.’ (150, 
op. clt., p. 9.) 

* Bert Ramelson. The Middls East: Crises, Canses, Solution. Communist Party pamph- 
let, London, 1967, pp. 13-14. 
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beyond the context of the subordination of these regimes to British 
hegemony is all too obvious. But this does not mean that it did not 
exist. We can even say that this conflict governs the relations between 
imperialism and its allies in the Middle East up to now. 


If the beginning of Zionist colonization of Palestine coincided with the 
first independence movement of the Arabs against the Ottomans, the 
victory of this colonization coincided with the intensification of the 
second phase of the Arab national liberation movement—this time 
directed against the British and the French: the independence of 
Lebanon, 1943; of Syria, 1946; the intensification of the nationalist 
struggle in Egypt; the great patriotic uprising of the Iraqi people 
against the pro-British monarchy in 1948. Within this context, the 
emergence of the state of Israel could only be seen as 2 new occupation 
of Arab territory by foreigners at a time when the Arab movement 
for national liberation was at the height of its struggle against direct 
colonial rule. 


But all the Arab régimes of the Middle East (with the exception ot Saudi- 
Arabia) were controlled by the British. And it is inside this alliance that 
the conflict was generated and confined. The causes for the Arab 
involvement in Palestine vary from one régime to the other, but they 
can only be understood within the following context. 


The commercial-financial ruling class dominating Lebanon and the 
semi-feudal bourgeois alliance ruling Syria were involved basically for 
economic reasons. Their participation in the war was directed mainly at 
containing the powerful industrial and commercial potential of the- 
Zionist state. Two points should be borne in mind here: first, both 
Syria and Lebanon had developed an enlarged industrial sector during 
the War which came under heavy competition from Western goods 
once the War ended—the resultant crippling economic crisis 
further aggravated by the emergence of a powerful Jewish economy in 
Palestine; second, Palestine had been traditionally a market for Syrian 
agricultural produce and Haifa the port of the Hauran granary. Low 
tariff barriers permitted both Lebanese importers of Western manu- 
factured goods and industrialists to sell their commodities in the 
Palestinian market. With the development of the Jewish economic 
sector Palestine was virtually lost as a market at a time when both the 
Syrian and Lebanese economies were in desperate need of it. Betwees-. 
1932 and 1945, Palestine’s exports multiplied approximately eight times 
(26.251.000 PL—z11.914.000 PL) while its imports were reduced to 
about a fifth (15.178.000 PL—3.285.00 PL).*! The enormous deficit in 
Palestine’s balance of trade with Syria (amounting to 965.980 PL in 
1939) was reduced to a mere 98.607 PL in 1944.5 This can only be ex- 
plained by an increase in Palestine’s exports to Syria—an exchange 
mainly of industrial goods for agricultural goods. Moreover, by the 
late 1930's the port of Haifa had become the main outlet for the Middl 
Eastern hinterland—transit and trade shifted quickly to it from the 





previously dominant port of Beirut. The Lebanese and Syrian military 
intervention in 1948 was mainly àn attempt by a weak, underdeveloped 
industrial and comprador bourgeoisie to recuperate its Palestine 
market or at least costais the threat of a highly advanced European 
Jewish community—a threat which is expressed by Michel Chiha, 
ideologue of the Lebanese commercial and financial bourgeoisie and 
eminence grise behind the Khoury-Solh régime, in the following terms: 
‘Economically, Israel cannot exist without big industry. If it does 
industrialize its economy, drawing upon its large technical and 
financial resources, it will overun all its neighbours and destroy 
practically everything. Israel, on the other hand, cannot live without 
extensive trade . . . Israeli trade in the Mediterranean East... will 
become soon a powerful challenge to all enterprises, all ports, com- 
merce, agencies and professions that undertake the provision of one 
service or another.’ 


Of all Arab parties concemed, it was King Abdullah of Transjordan 
who had the biggest stake in the Palestine problem. His main concern 
was to seize the territory allocated by the un to the Palestinian Arab 
State and annex it to his kingdom as a partial fulfillment of his dream oy 
a Greater Syria united under the Hashemite crown. To achieve his aim, 
he concluded an agreement with the Zionists under British auspices 
and virtually pre-determined the course of the war. Saudi Arabia’s 
interest centered mainly around its claim over the port of Aqaba 
(which finally become the lot of Jordan). Farouk sent in his army to 
counter his traditional rivals, the Hashemites. 


The motives of those individual states were articulated within the 
framework of the split that divided the Middle Eastern Arab régimes 
into two opposed camps: the Hashemite camp comprising Transjordan 
and Iraq with avowed claims to unite Syria, Lebanon and Palestine 
under its hegemony; and the other Arab régimes under the leadership 
of Egypt and including the Syrian and Lebanese republics in addition 
to Saudi-Arabia (due to the traditional enmity between the Saudi and 
the Hashemite dynasties). Since Abdullah made no bones about his 
claims to Palestine, he could not be allowed to reap the fruits of the 
military victory alone. Both camps were to be represented in the war, 
not for mutual help but rather so that each checked the other. In 1948, 
the Arab régimes fought in Palestine not so much the Zionist enemy, 
but against each other. 


Having said this, all other factors acquire their importance is perspective 
It could very well be that Iraq and Egypt were motivated by an attempt 
to divert popular attention from the internal struggle waged against 
the régimes. The element of response to popular pressure cannot be 
totally discarded. Yet neither factor was decisive. 


Britain’s role in the conflict can be defined as follows: she was sot against 
the emergence of the Zionist stats, but refused to lose ber control of the Arab 
regimes (especially to the U3) as a price for ber support for the Zionists. This 
underlies all the wavering in her positions. 


H Michel Chiha, Ladmen Fi Shakbspated Wa Hudbareb. Beirut, 1962, pp. 139-40. 
3 Rodinson op. cit., p. 54. 
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If we were to agree with Bert Ramelson that Britain’s main concern wat 
to maintain the Mandate or divide Palestine among its Arab stooge: 
and thus control Palestine directly—why did she not intervene 
directly in the War? Why did she allow the Arab armies to be de- 
feated? Why, to all intents and purposes, did she agree to withdraw 
from Palestine and put an end to her Mandate on May 14th 1948? 
Granted that the armies of Transjordan, Iraq and Egypt were under 
some British military control, for what purposes did the British 
manipulate those armies? 


Transjordan’s ‘Arab Legion’ was in 1948 what the Egyptian army was 
in June 1967: the main Arab striking force. A modern, well trained and 
disciplined army, commanded by British officers and financed by the 
British Exchequer, it was supposed to shoulder the major responsi- 
bility for the war effort. Why, during the first cease-fire of June rith 
1948, did Britain decide to withdraw its officers and experts from the 
Arab Legion and impose an embargo on shipment of arms and 
ammunitions to the Arab states?*® This surely does not seem the 
appropriate policy for a country determined to retain its ‘indirect’ 
control over Palestine through the Arab régimes—especially if we 
bear in mind that the Zionists received arms from Czechoslovakia 
during this same cease-fire and that numerically the Zionist forces were 
superior to the Arab forces (60,000 Jewish soldiers facing 40,000 
Arabs).37 


Ramelson defines the 1948 war as ‘a war of liberation waged by the 
Jewish people in Palestine against British imperialism.’ It is’argued that 
though Zionism played a part in the formation of the state of Israel, 
the ‘biggest single factor was the policy of British imperialism further- 
ing its aims in the Middle East.’ This policy resulted in the ‘rapid 
gtowth of movements for independence among Jews and Arabs. 
In these circumstances, it seemed that the Palestine question could ee 
solved only on the basis of a common struggle by Arabs and Jews 
against British imperialism and the establishment of a bi-national 
independent state’. But, because this solution was to prove im- 
practicable, the 1947 UN resolution was supported by the cecs. Why 
was this solution impracticable? Ramelson has no answer. The Zion- 
ists have: when they were waging their ‘war of liberation against 
British imperialism’, the Palestinian Arabs were mere bystanders. 
True. For the simple fact that the common struggle was impossible 
as we tried to prove throughout this article. It was impossible because 
the aims of Jews and Arabs were diametrically opposed and mutually 
exclusive. The victory of the Zionists meant the displacement of the 
Arabs and their reduction to a subjugated minority. Independence for 
the Jewish people in Palestine’ had only one meaning in this conjunc- 
ture: the Zionist oppression of the Palestinian Arabs and the end of any 
hope for their independence.On the other hand, independence as seen 
by the Palestinian Arabs meant the end of the Zionist aim of a Jewish 
nation-state, Calling for a common struggle in these circumstances was 





*© Gasper, op cit., p. 139. 
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as absurd as calling for common struggle between the white minority 
and the black majority in Rhodesia against British imperialism. For the 
Africans, independence means the end of the exploitative and racialist 
white minority rule; for the latter it means the exact opposite: pet- 
petuating minority rule by offsetting the prospect of ‘representative 
institutions’. 


Furthermore, the Zionists’ break-away from British imperialism could 
only be achieved by an alliance with a new imperialist force—the usa. 
Ramelson evades any mention of the Zionist—vs relations during this 
period. But the relations nevertheless exist. In May 1945, when the 
Jewish Agency formally demanded from Britain the immediate 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, the handing over of 
control over immigration to the Jewish Agency itself and the entry of a 
million Jewish immigrants into Palestine, President Truman supported 
the demand; and support for the Zionist claims was backed by effective 
American pressure on Britain to comply with those claims. After 
Zionist terrorists demolished the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, the 
British Administration arrested the leaders of the Jewish Agency. 
Immediately, the us government declared that the arrests were made 
without consulting her and threatened to revise its policy of economic 
assistance to Britain.*? Any one who knowns how crucial vs aid was to 
post-War Britain will recognize the exaggerated gravity of the threat in 
comparison with the triviality of the incident concerned. 


At least one important conclusion can be inferred from the above: the 
organic links that bind Zionism and Israel to the world imperialist 
camp are neither accidental nor transient; they have been woven during 
a long historical process. Alliance with us imperialism after the Second 
World War was the pre-condition for the break with Britain and for 
the emergence of the state of Israel. When Israel repaid us imperialism 
in 1951 by backing its aggression against Korea, it was by no means 
missing its ‘opportunity of demonstrating to the Arabs their (ie. the 
Israeli-Arab) common anti-imperialist interest.’4° The relative independ- 
dence that Israel enjoys withis the imperialist camp is clearly demon- 
strated by changes in its alliances with various imperialist powers as 
best suits its basic interest: the preservation and perpetuation of its 
occupation of the Palestinian territory. 


The Role of the USSR 


How is the role played by the ussr as the god-parent of Israel to be 
explained? By formulating the question, we are automatically rejecting 
Ramelson’s reasoning that one of the proofs that the 1948 war was an 
‘anti-imperialist war’ against Britain is that it was supported by the 
socialist bloc and that the Soviet Union was amongst the first to 
recognize the new state of Israel*! The two most likely motives be- 
hind Stalin’s position have been suggested by Isaac Deutscher: (i) 








39 Gaspar, op. cit., p. 133. 


Inasmuch as Stalin was concerned with the Middle East at that time, he 
considered Britain as the main enemy there. He supported the Partition 
plan and later recognized the state of Israel as the first step towards the 
overthrow of British colonialism in the area; (ii) since the usa was 
backing the Zionists, a similar position taken by the Soviet Union 
seemed to contribute to mending the rapidly deteriorating relations 
between the two Great Powers.4? Both reasons reveal short-sighted- 
ness, opportunism and the disregard for the basic Leninist principle of 
national self-determination in the interests of diplomacy. The incapacity 
to realize that the emergence of the Zionist state was the climax of a 
process of colonization and oppression of the Palestinian Arabs in only 
matched by the cynicism implied in Stalin’s sanctioning of the us 
imperialist involvement in the Middle East to inherit what used to be an 
exclusive Franco-British domain. The proof of this argument resides in 
Stalin’s sudden change of position in the early "fifties, after Israels 
public support for the American aggression in Korea. Israel was then 
accused of being a us satellite and a tool of imperialism. Moreover, to 
justify the position of the Soviet Union in 1947-48 by arguing that the 
Arab régimes opposing Israel were British-dominated does not hold 
water for the simple reason that it did not hold once Stalin’s hopes in a 
friendly Israel collapsed. Support for the right of the Palestinian Arabs 
to national self-determination did not then, and does not now, mean 


the acceptance of the pro-imperialist Arab oligarchic régimes. 
Military Facts and Military Pacts: 1949-57 


Once introduced into the wider context of Arab politics, thle Palestine 
problem—endowed with its own dynamics—became effective on three 
levels: (í) the relation between the Arab régimes and the imperialist 
powers; (ii) the nature of the contradiction between these régimes and 
the state of Israel; (iii) the effect of the Palestine problem on the class 
struggle in each Arab country and in inter-Arab relations. k 


Even at that early stage, the Palestine problem had come to condense 
the national struggle of the Arabs. An aura of pan-Arab unanimity was 
woven around it, and it thus became the touchstone of any common 
Arab action. True, Zionist colonization antagonized virtually all 
classes of the surrounding countries and the Palestinian people, as a 
people. Nevertheless, the reactions of each and every class to this national 
threat ware ultimately determined by its position im society. There is no national? 
struggle which is equally in the interests of all classes of a nation. Ths way in 
which this struggle is conceived, waged and finally resolved is governed by the 
ature of its class leadership. Inasmuch as the people of Palestine were under the 
leadership of the sama classes that led the national Arab struggle, they could wot 
escape the logic of the situation. The whole Marxist position on the national 
question rests on the assumption that every class bas national interests 
different from the national interests of otber classes. 

— + 


42 Teaac Deutscher, Stala: Political Bserapiy, London, 1965, pp. 591-93. 

4 The different motives behind the involvement of each of the Arab states in the 
1948 war is a sound proof of this point. However, inside each Arab country, 
different classes were affected differently by the Zionist colonization of Palestine. 
Lebanon is a good example. The boom of the services-based Lebanese economy 
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The history of the following years is the record of attempts by two 
nationally-leading classes in the Arab Middle East to cope with the 
Palestine problem and their subsequent failure: the oligarchies and the 
petit-bourgeois régimes. 


The Dominant Interpretation of the Palestine Problem 


It is essential to start with a reconstruction of the ideological inter- 
pretation of the Palestine problem by the Arab oligarchies; this 
interpretation is not only a system of ideas and concepts, but also a set 
of basic assumptions which underlies their political action. Inasmuch 
as this ideological interpretation was, and still is to a large degree, 
the dominant guide to Arab politics on Palestine it is of crucial im- 
portance for understanding the effect of the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
Arab politics. 


The whole of this dominant interpretation revolves around the follow- 
ing problematic: how to explain the ‘blunder’ committed by the West 
in creating the state of Israel? How to convince the West of the 
erroneous stand it took over Palestine? The answers to these questions 
lie in the notion of a permanent Judeo-Zionist conspiracy to dominate 
the world from a temporary base: occupied Palestine. Rather than 
polemise against this notion, it is worthwhile to reveal the ideological 
and mystifying functions it performs: 

(i) It explains the ‘blunder’ of the West and justifies it at one and the 
same time, In fact, the West could not do otherwise, for it is the 
victim of the Judeo-Zionist conspiracy as much as the Arabs are.# 
The West is therefore innocent, though duped. Consequently, there is 
common cause between the Arabs and the West in combatting this 
conspiracy. By proving the innocence of the Western powers the 
dominant interpretation is also proving the innocence of the régimes 
responsible for the military defeat of 1948. In front of the huge de- 
ployment of the forces of ‘international Jewry’, the Arab defeat is 
understandable if not totally justified. 





the last two decades in the direct result of the emergence of the state of 
Isracl and of the economic Amb blockade against it: (I) the port of Beirut now carries 
all the transit that used to be carried by the port of Haifa; (H) the oil pipelines of 
Iraq and Saudi Ambia now pess through Lebanon and Syria instead of Haifa; (iii) 
were it not for the blockade, the surplus capital that is now transited to Europe 
through Lebanese brokers would be handled in Isracl; (lv) because Israeli aircraft 
are not allowed flight over any Arab country Beirut managed to become the Middle 
East ceatre of world air transport. 
Thus, while Lebanon’s commercial and financial bourgeoisie sccomulated enormous 
profits, the whole economy of Southem Lebanoa—once the intermediate link in the 
Palestinian-Syrian trade—collapsed. Tens of thousands of small artisans, traders and 


bourgeoisie 
is lnlling the country by Western guarantees to guard Lebanon’s traditional ‘nev- 
trality’, the impoverished peasantry of the south is being bombarded by Israeli guns 
and aircraft. 


4 ‘I believe that the Arab peoples are wrong when they maintain that the West 
should be held primarily responsible for Zionism ... the West has been duped as 
much as we have been...’ (Kamal El-Hajj, Hawa Falsafat A}Submeize, pp. 127-8). 
‘Britain and the us are the prisoners of Ismel . . .” (Michel Chiha, Ls Jew, Beirut, 
November 6th 1954). 
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(ii) A transfer of guilt is rendered inevitable. The Judeo-Zionist world 
conspiracy is complementary to Communist subversion. Both aim at 
sapping the moral foundation on which our world rests in order to 
subvert it and finally dominate it. Hence the notion of ‘Bolshevik Jews’. 
By accepting the identification between Zionist and Jew, this interpre- 
tation merely repeats one of the basic tenets of Zionist doctrine and 
propaganda. With the increase of Soviet involvement in the Middle 
East, writers and propagandists, now mainly financed by Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia, delved deeply into the Fascist dust-bins in search of such 
theoretical gems. 

(iii) Nevertheless, the Palestine problem should be solved. After 
reducing it to the problem of the implementation of the un resolutions 
(the Partition resolution of 1947, the internationalization of Jerusalem 
and the return of the refugees), the question is asked: who could help 
bring enough pressure on Israel to comply with those resolutions but 
the West? It follows that any antagonism of the West by the Arabs is 
indirectly a betrayal of the ‘sacred cause of Palestine’.#3 This argument 
is at the base of the Arab reactionary blackmail of the anti-i iali 
movement, Moreover, the unabashed vacillation between absolute 
determinism (the West is the prisoner of Israel) and absolute soleesarisw 
(the West virtually controls Israel) is the exclusive trade-mark of 
rationalization and petty justification. In the hands of Arab reaction, 
the Palestine problem has one essential function: to divert attention 
from the class struggle; but in spite of Arab reaction, it plays the role 
of a catalyst of anti-imperialism and social revolution. 


This dominant Arab interpretation of the Palestine problem suffers 
from two fatal contradictions with equally catastrophic practical 
results: 

(i) An exaggeration of the enemy/an absurd minimization of his forces. 
If the notion of the world conspiracy serves to dissassociate Arab 
reaction from any responsibility for the military defeat of 1948, the 
boisterous minimization of Israel’s forces serves to redeem popular 
faith in the ultimate victory of the Arabs under the leadership of Arab 
reaction. Israeli expansionism is inflated beyond the wildest stretches of 
the imagination. This obviously misses the contradiction inherent in 
Israeli life which has been amply revealed after June 1967. It is the 
contradiction between Jarael’s need for expansion (not only in order to 
accomodate new immigrante—a need ultimately determined by the 
conditions of anti-Semitism in Europe—but also for politico-miltary” 





43 A typical argument; 

‘If the states of the [Arab] League make life casler for the West (starting with Britain) 
would they not be better equipped to solve the Palestine problem and that of the 
future relations with Ismael ?” (Chih, op. cit., August 18th 1951). 


In one of their formal encounters after the June wer, the rulers of Kuwalt and 
Saudi Arabia declared that the canse of the Arab defeat resides in the fact that some 
Arab régimes (meaning Egypt and Syria) are inspired by ‘imported ideologies’ and in 
Sovict influence in the Middle Hast. (4/ Hayat, Beirut, April gth and rith 1968). 


According to primitive habits, when a warrior is wounded, the atrow should be 
extracted and wrapped in wet grass. It is belleved that by treating the arrow, the 
wound will be cured of itself. This, io short, is what Arab reaction wants us to 
believe! 
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purposes: as a means of imposing Arab recognition of Israel by a 
policy of escalation) and its need to be recognized as such by the Arab 
states even within some modified version of the cease-fire lines of 1949. 


In short, this first contradiction has two results: 

—a semi-total ignorance of the enomey; 

—the absence of strategy. Because of the mystificatory function of the 

Palestine problem at the hands of Arab reaction, the Arab-Israel 
conflict is lived in a contradictory manner: either permanently deferred 
or imminently present and begging for a solution sow. Between now 
and never falls the shadow. 
(ii) The second fatal contradiction is a hypocritical attitude of double 
talk. First language, for foreign consumption: this is extremely moder- 
ate and conciliatory merely demanding the application by Israel of the 
UN resolutions on Palestine. Second language, for internal consump- 
tion: extremely bellicose calling for the destruction of Israel and 
‘throwing the Jews into the sea’.** 


The first language reflects subservience of those who hold it to the 
logic of bourgeois and imperialist legality. The second reveals the 
demagogic manipulation of the Palestine problem in quest of popular 
support. Which one is the real language? In practice, it is the former. 
As such, it implies a refusal to recognize the right of the Palestinian 
Arabs to national self-determination in a de-Zionized democratic 
Palestine. The second language is nothing but the sublimation of the 
incapacity of those leaders who were the architects of three humiliating 
Arab defeats, their incapacity to solve the Palestine problem even along 
the lines of their own programme—Le. Israel’s implementation of the 
UN resolutions—let alone dislocating the Zionist structure imposed on 
Palestine. 


This hypocritical double talk is grist to the mills of Zionist and Israeli 
propaganda. It therefore legitimizes each and every Israeli agression in 
the eyes of world public opinion as an act of legitimate self-defence. 


By arguing that the os/y enemy of the Arabs is the Judeo-Zionist world 
conspiracy, the dominant interpretation aims at abolishing the exist- 
ence of the other enemy—Western imperialism. This one-sidedness is 
obviously not accidental. It merely reflects the class position of all those 
who, in the Arab Middle East, are subordinated to this second form of 
oreign domination and exploitation. To them, Western imperialism is 
not an enemy but a master. 


To the Suez Aggression 
After defeating the Arabs in 1948, Israel aimed to get recognition of her 





46 What is most fantastic about this double-talk is that some people believe that they 
can get away with it. In Nasser’s press conference of May 28th 1967, he threatened 
that war will be total if Israel initiates a military attack. After the conference, 
a high ranking Egyptian official tells Eric Rouleau of La Monds: “We committed the 
mistake of connecting all the microphones of Cairo Broadcasting Statlon together, 
so that Nasser was addressing the [Arab] masses and world public opinion at the 
same time’ | (Eric Rouleau, ‘Le Régime Naseérien en Question,’ Ls Mande, December 
27th 1967). : 
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territorial acquisitions from the world powers and to force the Arabs 
into accepting the status quo. The first was a means to the second, for as 
long as the Arab régimes were subordinated to the West, Israel was 
able to impose its accomplished facts on them through the mediation 
of one imperialist power or the other. To preserve and perpetwats its 
occupation Israel meds weak, underdeveloped Arab xsighbours dominated by 
imperialism. The Zionist stats qwo became inseparable from the im- 
perialist status gw in the Middle East; but the attempt to preserve them 
simultaneously resulted in the failure of both. 


Britain, France and the usa did recognize the Zionist status qw in the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950, which sanctioned the 1949 armistice 
lines; but the Arabs refused to accept it unless Israel took back the 
Palestinian refugees. An attempt by the Israelis to reach agreement with 
King Abdullah of Jordan was cut short when he was assassinated by a 
Palestinian in 1951. 


As the Israelis were trying to acquire Arab recognition the West was 

trying to force the Arab régimes into an anti-Soviet pact. But while the ` 
West emphasized Communism as the main enemy the Arab régimes, 

under pressure from growing nationalist movements, saw Israel as a 

greater threat. Furthermore, none of them faced any real Communist 

threat at home with the exception of Iraq, which had a large Communist 

Party and was the only Arab country to join the anti-Soviet Baghdad 

Pact. The existence of Israel undermined the anti-Soviet plans of 
Western imperialism. 


The Israelis then tried to force the Arab régimes into the anti-Soviet ` 
pact by a series of ‘reprisal’ raids against Arab territory. The purpose 
of this was to force the Arabs to ask the West for arms, which they 
could only acquire by accepting Western hegemony; once this hege- 
mony was cemented in an anti-Soviet pact the West would ensure 
acceptance of Isracl But when Nasser turned to the West in 1955, 
after the massive February raid by Israelis on Gaza, the West imposed 
the condition that he join the anti-Soviet alliance. Rejecting this con- 
dition, Egypt turned to the Soviet bloc and Western control of the 
supply of arms was broken. Simultaneously, Israeli military superiority 
was challenged. 


The Tripartite agression against Egypt in 1956 represented the con-> 
vergence of the frustrations of Britain, France and Israel. If the Czech 
arms deal of 1955 put an end to Western arms blackmail, the nationali- 
zation of the Suez Canal after the refusal of Britain, the State Depart- 
ment and the World Bank to finance the building of the Aswan Dam 
put an end to Western ‘economic’ blackmail. Britain and France lost 
one of their most important economic and strategic strongholds in the 
area, while the Egyptians recovered a major source of national income. 
Thus, the Nasserite régime came to symbolise maximum defiance of bh 
Both Israeli and Franco-British aims failed to materialize, in spite of 
the military victory; Egypt, and with it petit-bourgeois nationalism in 
the whole area, emerged victorious. The next decade records the 
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struggle, achievements and limits of this new leading national class. 
The Rise and Fall of Petit-Bourgeois Nationalism : 1957-67 


The post-Suez situation is characterized by a clear displacement of the 
principal aspect of the fundamental contradiction—the class struggle 
gained predominance all over the Arab Middle Hast. The new Arab- 
Israeli status quo hinged on the existence of the UN troops in Sinai 
separating the Israeli and Egyptian armies. Thus, the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, and with it the Palestine problem, were relegated to the back- 
ground. Until May-June 1967, it was to emerge mainly within the 
context of the class struggle: First, it appeared as an issue in the 
struggle opposing the camp of the pro-imperialist oligarchies to that of 
the anti-imperialist petit-bourgeois nationalist movement and régimes. 
While the former accused the latter of ‘splitting the ranks of the Arab 
nation’ and consequently of playing into the hands of the national 
enemy, Israel, the latter rebutted by claiming that Zionism and Arab 
reaction were, in fact, two sides of the same coin—defeating Arab 
reaction was the decisive step on the road to the ‘liberation of Palestine’. 
Second, the Palestine problem also became an ideal pretext for estab- 
lishing a truce between the warring Arab camps. The 1964-65 Arab 
summit conferences were convened to plan common Arab action 
against the diversion by Israel of the Jordan river waters. The result 
was the creation of the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLo)—a 
replica of the Arab League in the Palestine context and as ineflicient— 
and in the Jedda agreement between Egypt and Saudi Arabia to end 
the civil war in the Yemen (which failed). After all these conferences, 
the Arabs were worse off than if they had accepted the Johnston plan 
on the exploitation of the Jordan river waters. Militarily, a United 
Arab Command was set up (which was as united as the Atab régimes 
at that time—a fact to be clearly demonstrated during the June war). 
In fact, these conferences coincided with a stalemate in the struggle 
between the two Arab camps. They provided an honourable oppor- 
tunity for all parties concerned to establish a truce. This stalemate 
signaled the undoing of the petit-bourgeoisie as the leading national 
class of the Arab struggle against Zionism and imperialism. 


The course of the Arab Revolution during this decade is marked by 
the following major events: the formation of the United Arab Re- 
public between Syria and Egypt in 1958, its dissolution in 1961 and the 
coming to power of a bourgeois ‘money-feudal’, counter-revolutionary 
régime, 1961-63; the Eisenhower Doctrine; the civil war in Lebanon, 
1958-59; the Iraqi revolution of July 1958 (overthrow of the Hashemite 
monarchy and the collapse of the Baghdad Pact, later to be replaced by 
CENTO without Arab participation); the declaration of the Republic of 
Northern Yemen and the civil war in 1962 with Egyptian and Saudi 
military involvement; the emergence of Nasserism proper after 1961 
(the nationalizations and the National Charter); the rise of the Baath to 
political power in Syria, 1963 (and the short-lived first Baathi régime 
in Iraq, 1963—64). 


These developments occurred as us imperialism replaced British and 
French imperialism in three Arab countries: Lebanon, Jordan and 
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Saudi Arabia. Economically, Britain had to be content with the role of 
junior partner to the American giant. After the Iraqi revolution of 
1958, the British domain was restricted to the Gulf and Southern 
Yemen, where the liberation movement scored its first victory with the 
emergence of the Popular Democratic Republic of Southern Yemen in 
1967, and where the anti-British struggle is still going on in Oman, 
Muscat and Zafar. French influence in the Arab Middle Hast was at its 
lowest ebb during the Algerian war of national liberation; it started 
to recover its influence and contract new interests slowly after 1962 
and at an astonishingly rapid pace after June 1967. Nevertheless, the 
three powers did not stop courting the Nasserite régime, though at 
different times and with uneven enthusiasm. vs relations with the 
Nasserite régime, the Baath and the radical Arab nationalist move- 
ment as a whole may be seen to have passed through three different 
phases: support, co-existence and containment, and finally rejection, 
This final phase corresponds to the failure of the theory of the ‘new 
middle class’ according to which the armies play the role of 2 moderniz- 
ing and unifying force, and to us imperialism’s transition to an offensive 
phase against the régimes of the ‘nationalist revolution’. À 


What is the nature of the opposition of this new radical Arab national- 
ist movement to neo-imperialism? The answer to this question resides 
in a characterization of the two régimes that represent it: Nasserism in 
Egypt and the Baath in Syria. 


Both the Baath and Nasserism are predominantly the movements of the 
petit-bourgeoisie of the urban centres of the Middle East. When they 
manage to attract substantial following among the working class and 
the landless peasants, as is the case in Syria, those two classes join the 
struggle under the slogans of this petit-bourgeoisie and are sub- 
ordinated to its interests. As a movement, they concretise the will to 
achieve the ‘national-bourgeois revolution’: political independence, 
bourgeois agrarian reform, and statism. They were in fact spurred to 
action by the failure of the classes that originally led the independence 
struggle to achieve those aims. 


Instead of talking about Nasserism and the Baath, it would be more 
appropriate to talk about varieties of each, moulded and determined by 
the place they occupy within the socio-economic structure of the 
respective Arab countries and by the specific political conjuncture that > 
gave rise to them. Thus, Nasserism in Syria developed mainly as a 
reaction against the secessionist reactionary régime of 1961-63 which 
de-nationalized the big capitalist enterprises and virtually sabotaged 
the agrarian reform. This movement attracted large sections of the 
merchant and artisanal middle classes which flourished during the van 
as well as workers, peasants, students and some of the remnants of the 
Syrian parties—the People’s and the National and Baath parties. It 
was without doubt a mass movement, but was unorganized, spon- }. 
taneous, and fragmented and relied on one means of political change— ’ 
the military esp d’état— which virtually allocates to the masses a 
subsidiary role and reflects a constant feature of petit-bourgeois 
nationalism: the distrust of mass action as a means of social and political 
change. In Lebanon, the Nasserite and the Baath movements emerged 
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within the confines of the traditional Lebanese confessional structure; 
they were and still are representative of sectors of the Sunoi-Moslem 
urban petit-bourgeoisie (the Baath commanding some following 
among the intelligentsia of Southern Lebanon: Shiite and of peasant 
stock), In Iraq, the Baath and the Nasserite movements emerged within 
a totally different conjuncture: the reaction to Communism reached its 
apogee in 1958-59 under Kassem. They consequently rallied, and were 
even led by, tribal chieftains, landlords, and capitalists. The nationalist 
movement in Iraq has its deep historical roots in the politico-cultural 
cleavage that governs Iraqi political life since the 19208: the schism 
between the nationalist movement (whose base is mainly the pre- 
dominantly Sunni Baghdad-based administrative strata and the com- 
mercial and landed interests of the East and North) and the social- 
reformist movement of a ‘national bourgeoisie’ and the predominantly 
Shi’ite South. The former movement has a long tradition of parties and 
political figures (Rashid Ali, the Istiqlal Party) and was the fore- 
tunner of the Baath and Nasserism. While the latter produced two 
offshoots: the National Democratic Party of Kamel Jadirjy and the 
Communist Patty. 


The ideology of the Baath is a function of the socially heterogenous 
elements that it contained, especially in its formative period in Syria. An 
eclectic collage of three main slogans: Unity (Arab Unity), Freedom 
(meaning essentially bourgeois democracy and national liberation) and 
Socialism (bourgeois agrarian reform, nationalization of big enter- 
prises and respect for private property and the right of inheritance), 
this ideology transforms them into a typical Christian trinity: one 
(namely, Unity) in three and three in one. Nevertheless, all this Baathi 
mysticism could not obliterate the contradictions in its social composi- 
tion. Whenever it was essential to make a practical choice between 
these three slogans, the patty split on which slogan should be given 
priority over the others. The recent ‘revolutionary phrase’ of what is 
called the ‘left Baath’ is a function of the party’s acquisition of power 
and sudden discovery that all this body of ideas and concepts cannot be 
relied upon to organize society or solve its problems. Marxism was a 
handy choice. However, what is important for our purposes is to stress 
the unbridgeable gap between this ‘revolutionary phrase’ and Baathi 
ptactice and everyday policies. Sees 


The essence of the most recent form of Nasserist ideology is the re- 


jection of the dictatorship of any class over society and a policy of 
‘peaceful abolition of class differences without bloody class struggle’. 


Both the Baathi and the Nasserite régimes have this in common: they 
are the regimes of an ombourgecisified privileged minority of petit-boxrgeois 
origin which has merged with the remnants of the old social order (bureaucrats, 
ex-managers of nationalized enterprises, etc.) and which appropriates ths 
national surplus product through its control over the bareancratic-military 
machinery of the state. Unlike the bureaucracies of the socialist countries, 
this privileged minority is a social class in the full sense of the term. It 
owas the means of production in agriculture, the building industry, 
small and medium industry; it owns capital in internal trade, usury and 
catering for public works, at the same time that it controls the public 
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sector through its power of economic decision over it. Unable to 
revolutionize the relations of production, especially in the countryside, 
it has failed in the task of the primitive accumulation of capital—the 
pre-condition for development which requires, in the underdeveloped 
countries, drawing upon the abundantly available human labour power 
(which is basically a positical question: mobilizing the masses in whose 
interest socialism is built). The establishment of mainly consumer 
industries geared to the satisfaction of the needs of this new class, 
which aspires to social prestige and identifies itself with the old 
bourgeoisie and the aristocracy, not only retarded the process of 
primitive accumulation but also led to a drain of social wealth whereby 
remittances in hard currency flow fiom the country to the world 
capitalist market. The net result is their incapacity to sanction severe 
interference in the workings of this market; and they consequently 
remain under the economic domination of neo-imperialism. Because of 
this economic dependence, these régimes are incapable of waging a 
systematic anti-imperislist struggle (the only real meaning that the 
term ‘political independence’ has). When imperialism is on the offen- 
sive, they stagger and maybe fall. The only alternative to their rule is - 
counter-revolution, a prospect which they have failed to eradicate out 
of fear of ‘bloody class struggle’ and the ‘dictatorship of one class over 
another’, The limits of such regimes are their incapacity to give rise to any- 
thing bxi privileged minorities which will quickly transform themselves into new 
raling classes. In an underdeveloped society, living under the exactions of 
scarcity, such régimes tend to be madly jealous of their acquired political 
domination and the social privileges with which it endows them. ‘The 
specific form their class consciousness takes is police vigilance’ (Régis 
Debray). 


Afraid lest they ‘sacrifice the present generation in the interest of the 
next’ (Nasser), such régimes exert fantastic exactions on the present 
generation while preparing hardly anything for the next, Let thej 
statistics reveal this misery : I per cent of the rural population in Egyp 
in 1966 appropriated 25 per cent of the agricultural income, while 
50 per cent did not appropriate more than 20 per cent of this income. 
The yearly income of the first category (those holding 20-100 feddans 
of land) is 718 £P., while that of the second (the landless peasants) is 
13 E.P.*7 In Syria where statistics are scarce, 50 per cent of the rural 
population is landless after a decade of agrarian reform. Interviewed by 
the magazine At-Tali’a, an Egyptian worker describes the situation in > 
the following manner. ‘The most dangerous contradiction [in Egypt] 
is the one between the toilers on the one hand, and the head of the 
pyramid, i.e. the state, on the other.*# Theoretically, this position is 
impeccable. Not one word need be added. 


Because of their very nature as the régimes of privileged minorities, 
and because of their mistrust of the masses as the lever of change, the 
relations of those régimes to Arab reaction has been one of wavering 
between open struggle and peaceful co-existence. Ther are bood ta 
this instance by their relations to neo-imperialism (the specific phase 





‘7 Eric Rouleau, Ls Monds, op. cit. 
18 Ar-Talfa, vol. 4. no. 1, January 1968, p. 58. 
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that these relations are passing through) and their acceptance of the 
rules of the game that the Arab oligarchies impose upon them over 
Palestine. 


If Arab unity requires a hegemonic class, or social bloc, that can 
achieve this unity, then clearly petit-bourgeois nationalism has not been, 
and cannot be, such a hegemonic force. For, it is based on a class with- 
out internal unity which, in control of political power tends to pro~ 
duce privileged minorities which detach themselves from their petit- 
bourgeois milieu to become a state bourgeoise. The class itself does not 
rule; its embourgeoisified section re-creates new relations of produc- 
tion through the military and bureaucratic machine of the state, There- 
fore, it is bound to check the competition of the other sections of its 
own class which equally aspire to political power as the sole means of 
social promotion. 


The June war revealed all the contradictions and limitations of the 
régimes of the state bourgeoisie in the Arab Middle East and brought 
the beginning of their end as nationally hegemonic régimes against 
Zionism and imperialism. 


The June War 


The Arab-Israeli war of 1967 was the product of the cosdessation, to the 
point of exasperation, of the national-patriotic and the class contradic- 
tions inside the fundamental contradiction of the Atab Middle East. 
Once again. this condensation was located at the level of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. It was, bound, therefore, to erupt in the form of an 
Arab-Israeli war. 


The specific conjuncture that led to this war is the convergence of two 
trends: (i) us imperialism pursued an offensive against the nationalist 
régimes of the Third World and the underdeveloped countries of 
Europe; (ii) the need of Zionist territorial colonialism for weak, 
underdeveloped Arab régimes subordinated to imperialism was upset 
by the Nasserite régime in Egypt and the Baathi régime in Syria. 


The us imperialist offensive of the 1960's against Vietnam, Cuba, 
Ghana and Indonesia reached the Eastern Mediterranean in 1967. On 
April z1st of that year, the army seized power in Greece in a CLA- 
engineered coup. It became quite clear that Syria and Egypt would be 
the next targets. The question was to know whether the attack would 
come from within or from without. On May 11th, a high-ranking 
Isracli officer seemed to provide the answer when he threatened 
military occupation of Damascus in order to put an end to the raids of 
Al-Fatah on Israeli territory. He was followed, on the next day, by 
General Rabin who declared that until the Baathi régime in Syria was 
overthrown, no government in the Middle East could feel safe.*® 
Israel had her interests in mind: the division of the Arab states into a 
‘progressive’ camp and an oligarchic, pro-imperialist camp offset her 
designs to impose her accomplished facts through the mediation of the 


49 Rodinson, ep. cit., p. 185-6. 
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imperialist powers or preserve the status quo in which she had the 
upper hand. Furthermore, since 1965 the Palestine commando or- 
ganization Al-Fatah had started its incursions into Israel. Refusing to 
admit the existence of a Palestinian people, Israel considered those 
acts to be perpetrated by ‘Arab terrorists’ operating from Syria. The 
Israeli raids in November 1966 against the Jordanian town, Samu, 
and in April 1967 against Syria were considered by the Israeli official 
spokesmen as ‘retaliation raids’ against the activities of the Palestinian 
commandos. 


The Nasserite régime in Egypt had been subjected to heavy blackmail 
by Arab reaction, especially Saudi Arabia and Jordan, for the passivity 
of its position on Palestine since 1957. The steps Nasser took in calling 
for the withdrawal of the uN troops from Egypt,’ the concentra- 
tion of troops on the Israeli borders and finally barring the Gulf of 
Aqaba to Israeli shipping (May 15-23), can only be understood within 
this context. In one stroke, Nasser made a move of active solidarity 
with threatened Syria and effaced the last sequel of the Tripartite 
aggression of 1956. He thus scored a double victory and proved that ` 
Egypt still set the Arab tune on Palestine. 


Nasser had upset the Isracli-imposed status quo of 1956. The task was to 
turn his victory into defeat. On this both the Americans and the Israelis 
were agreed. Johnson told the Israeli Foreign minister on May 26th; 
‘Tf we can defeat Nasser on the question of the straits, the blockade will 
be lifted, all the manoeuvre will collapse and even Nasser’s position at 
the head of Egypt will be compromised,’ Two means of inflicting this 
defeat were open: forcing the blockade by means of an armada of the 
maritime powers including Britain and the us, or an Israeli invasion.*? 
The us government and army had no doubts whatsover as to the out- 
come of this invasion. During the crisis, Johnson bad asked the Penta- 
gon twice to brief him on the balance of military power between -o 
Arab state and Israel and twice he received the same emphatic answ 

if war starts, Israel will achieve decisive victory in a few days through a 








50 To be remembered that Egypt initially called on the UN troops to evacnate their 
observation posts on the frontier (no mention was made of Gara or Sharm el-shetkh) 
and it was only after U Thant declared that it was all or nothing that Egypt formally 
demanded from him on May 18th the withdrawal of un troops from Egyptian 
territory. Israel never accepted the presence of uN troops on her borders, aho main->s 
tained her position when asked again after the un withdrew from 

51 Michel Bar-Zohar, Histoire Secrtte de la Guerre d'Isrøti, Fayard, Paris 1968, pp. 
149-50. The author—an Israeli biographer of Ben Gurlon—relates that during the 
June war, State Department high officials used to follow Israeli diplomats with this 
question: ‘When will you attack Syria? (p. 305). Israeli victory will equally be a 
defeat for the ussa. Bar-Zohar: ‘Johnson understood that if he managed to neutraltre 
the Soviets and deter them from intervening In the conflict, the Amb defeat by 
Israel will be interpreted by the world as a terrible defeat of the osse .. the Arab 
world, defeated in the war, will feel a deep bitterness against Moscow.’ (p.255). In fact, the 
reactionary elements in the Amb world capitalized on this point. Part of the huge) 
masa demonstrations in Cairo when Nasser declared his realgoation on June gth were 
directed against the Soviet embassy. Attempts in the same direction failed in Beirut. 
3 The Joint report of Rusk and MacNamara to Johnson on May 26th concludes with 
two alternatives: a multinational naval force or ‘leaving Israel to act independently’. 
Significantly, MacNamara, Defence Secretary, i te ee 
forcing its way through Tiran. 
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thrust of armour and air raids against Egypt; even if Israel did not 
initiate the first attack, she will still win the war.” On June znd, an im- 
portant Israeli personality returned from a secret mission to Washing- 
ton. The following day, Eshkol received a cable from Johnson with a 
significant omission: the solemn exhortation to Israel to renounce any 
unilateral military action was dropped; the American president only 
mentioned his diplomatic efforts. It is after the receipt of a second 
message from Johnson that the Israeli war cabinet met and decided to 

war.™ us imperialism had decided to wage its war against the 
Arab peoples by proxy. Isracl was given the green light to ‘act indepen- 
dently’. 


A word about the famous ‘genocide threat’, We have already emphas- 
ized how the hypocritical double-talk of the Arab régimes plays into the 
hands of Zionist propaganda. Did this threat ever exist? In fact, the us 
army had a prepared plan to intervene in the Middle East in case the 
Arab armies managed to penetrate into Israeli territory. This plan 
consisted of drawing up a barrier of us troops (numbering up to 
100,000) between the Israelis (who would be regrouped in the centre of 
Israel) and the advancing Arab armies. When Johnson received Aba 
Eban on May 26th and assured him that the vs would honour her en- 
gagements towards Israel—in accordance with an official pledge made 
by Dulles in 1957 to defend the post-Suez status quo—he had this plan 
in mind. He might have even mentioned it to the Israeli foreign 
minister, or reminded him of it." But, what do the Israeli leaders them- 
selves have to say about this ‘genocide threat’? In an interview to 
Hasret (December 22nd, 1968), General Rabin, the Israeli chief of staff, 
admitted that Nasser did not want war, but ‘had to face a situation in 
which he preferred war rather than retreat.” Moreover, Prime Minister 
Eshkol described the Egyptian military deployment in Sinai and the 
military activity in general in that area as one of ‘defensins Egyptian 
military disposition on Israels southern borders.’5° A trapped political 
leadership with a defensive deployment of troops are quite a bizarre 
combination for the perpetration of an act of ‘genocide’. 


A continuation of politics by other means, the June war was the defeat 
of prevailing Arab politics on both anti-Zionism and anti-imperialism. 
Tt was the defeat of countries of an underdeveloped region, with 
equally underdeveloped régimes, by an infinitely smaller, numerically 
inferior state representing a technically advanced, Europeanized and 
militarist colonizing power enjoying the firm backing of the im- 
perialist camp. 


Israeli strategy is Zionism applied to the military realm: a disconcerting 
‘Blitzkrieg’ aiming at the imposition of facts, more facts and ever new 
facts. Throughout the war, the Israeli army commanded numerical 
supetiority over the participant Arab armies, and the strategic superi- 
ority on each and every front. It never lost the initiative once. The Arab 


8 ibid, pp. 128, 139, 141. 
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strategy, or better its absence, reveals to the full all the contradictions 
and limits of the Arab régimes. 


A ‘defensive’ war waged by regular armies, the Arab war was a parody. 
By accepting the cease fire after the basic Israeli thrust was over, the 
Arab states sanctioned their own defeat. The only alternative that could 
have turned the Israeli victory into a crushing defeat was a protracted 
popular war of defence, the only means available for poor, under- 


developed and subjugated peoples against an advanced and strong 
imperialist enemy. But this is precisely what the régimes of the state 
bourgeoisie could not undertake. The army was their party and the 
repository of their political power and social privileges. The Palestine 
problem served to justify their appropriation of the surplus product of 
the workers through this military-bureaucratic machine (the Baathi 
régime in Syria boasts that 60 per cent of the Syrian budget is devoted 
to defence expenditures!). A popular war would mean relying on the 
masses, organizing, politicizing and arming them. Afraid of the 
masses, carrying out the ‘revolution’ on their behalf, and deploying 
frantic efforts to de-politicize them, those régimes could do no such 
thing. A popular war would have meant enormous sacrifices, but those 
privileged minorities, jealous of their bureaucratic comfort and their 
newly acquired social priviliges, wanted to have their cake and eat it. 
They used the Palestine problem to justify their military rule, the only 
source of power and privilege, and dreamt of an easy military victory, 
lulled by the myth of the ‘hundred million Arabs against the two 
million Jews’. 

Even by standards of classical military strategy, one can safely say that 
Nasser led himself into a trap. The concentration of troops in Sinai was 
a political, not a military, move. According to the military manual of 
the Egyptian General Farid Salamah, a defensive position would mean 
troop concentration on the Suez canal; once the Egyptian army ae 
Sinai, it should carry on an offensive attack into Israeli 

AE E E eee ale poles 1 cleanly seals ae eaveeiigor ae 
Nasserite régime in its relations to imperialism and the us in particular. 
The whole contradiction of the stand revolves around the relation 
between Zionism and imperialism. In periods of struggle against local 
reaction, Nasser invariably ‘used’ the Palestine problem to demon- 
strate that Zionism, imperialism and Arab reaction are one and the 
same camp. Only a few weeks before the June war, he was 

his famous slogan ‘Israel is America and America is Israel.’ But it is 
precisely when both those enemies converge in an onslaught against the 
Arab peoples, that Nasser seeks to disassociate them. In his last press 
conference before the war, he used clear conciliatory language towards 
the us, and he even appealed to us imperialism not to intervene in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in case it flared up. The last step taken before the 
war was the decision to send Zakaria Muhieddin, known for his pro- 
Western sympathies, to Washington to discuss the crisis. The 
started before his departure. Moreover, the whole attitude of the 
petit-bourgeois régimes to imperialism is summed up in one of Nasser’s 
interpretations of the Arab defeat. He maintained that the us duped the 
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Egyptian leadership; because at the eve of the war, the American 
ambassador in Cairo had assured Nasser that the us guaranteed that 
Isracl would not be the first to attack. 


The Post-June Situation: Armed struggle 


The military defeat of the Arab régimes from which Egypt suffered 
most definitely tipped the balance of power in the Middle Hast to the 
side of the pro-imperialist oligarchies. Nevertheless, the main goal 
of the Zionist-imperialist aggression was not achieved: the Nasserite 
régime did not collapse. The Egyptian masses spontaneously identified 
with the ‘main enemy of their enemies’ and forced Nasser to withdraw 
his resignation. The Baathi régime in Syrie coldly withdrew behind the 
isolation of the ‘revolutionary phrase’. Lebanon had carefully abstained 
from participating in the war. Its army was assigned the task of guard- 
ing the us and British institutions and firms against the spontancous 
terrorism of the masses. Hussein had no choice but to join in the war 
effort: refusal to participate would have most probably led to an up- 
rising against him; and an Arab victory would have swept his régime 
out of the way. Saudi Arabia managed to send her troops just in time 
to... miss the war; and most of the Iraqi troops sent to Jordan were 
put out of action before reaching the front. 


Arab reaction once more imposed its own rules on the game of Arab 
politics. 1t gained the upper hand in the name of a common front to 
“efface the sequels of the aggression’. At first, many hopes were placed 
on a prolonged Arab embargo on oil destined to the us and Britain 
which would bring about a Western pressure for a quick Israeli with- 
drawal. This plan was soon dropped: the régimes of the oil-producing 
countries of the Middle Hast do not control their oil. In return for 
allowing them to resume pumping oil to the us and Britain, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Libya agreed to pay yearly reparations to Jordan 
and Egypt. Thus they bought by oil-money the patriotic, anti-imperial- 
ist positions they were unable and unwilling to prove in deeds. The 
summit conference in Khartum prepared the way for the withdrawal of 
Egyptian troops from the Yemen, only to be followed by a large scale 
Saudi-backed offensive by the royalist forces to seize the republican 
capital. 


Undoubtedly, the most important aspect of the post-June "67 situation 
in the Middle East is the national liberation struggle of the Palestinian 
people—an event that has revolutionized the whole situation in the 
area. In fact the major Palestinian organizations had been in existence 
since before the June war. The nucleus of Al-Fateh was constituted in 
the late "fifties and it launched its first military operation on January 1st, 
1965. The Palestine Liberation Organization was set up during the 
summit meetings of 1964 and 1965. Around the same time, the Palesti- 
nian branch of the Arab Nationalist Movement was building up its own 
military formations which later acquired the name of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (from which a Marxist-Leninist faction 
split in February 1969 to form the Democratic Popular Front). 


This radical change in the political life of the Palestinian people re- 
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sulted from a combination of two factors; (i) the rise of a new genera- 
tion of Palestinians who had only experienced the life of the refugee 
camps. Their rejection of atrocious conditions and the fact that they 
were relatively free from the shackles that bound the old generation 
forced them to pose the Palestine problem along radically different 
lines; (ii) the increasing disillusionment on the part of the politicized 
elements among the Palestinians with the leadership of the anti- 
Zionist and anti-imperialist struggles in the area—namely the Baath 
aod Nasserism. The Palestinians were prominent in those movements 
lulled by the belief that the liberation of Palestine would come about 
through the liberation of the neighbouring countries from imperialism 
and the realization of at least the preliminary steps towards some form 
of Arab unity: Palestine was to be liberated for the Palestinians by the 
Arab armies. It is no accident then that the emergence of the armed 
vanguards of the Palestinian people coincides with the severe ebb in the 
anti-imperialist struggle in the area and with the break up of the first 
attempt at Arab unity between Syria and Egypt (a phase significantly 
characterized by shelving the Palestine problem). 


Left to its own momentum, the Palestinian liberation struggle might 
have developed slowly. Because of the defeat of June 1967, it grew in 


leaps. 


For the first time since 1948, the Palestinians are rapidly freeing them- 
selves from the patronage of the various Arab régimes and have 
finally taken into their own hands the struggle that is primarily theirs. 
Amid the crushing humiliation of the third military deftat of the 
Arab regular armies, a people—hitherto dispersed, mystified and 
oppressed—is reborn. It has learnt one essential lesson: self reliance. 
It came to realize that the de-Zionization of Palestine is the only 
fulfillment of its right to national self-determination. And this right 
can only be enforced by one decisive means: a protracted pop 
war. The June war had at least revealed the incapacity of the Arab’ 
régimes, reactionary and pseudo-progressive, to impose upon Israel 
their owa ‘solution’ to the Palestine problem: the implementation of 
the oN resolutions on the partition of Palestine, the internationalization 
of Jerusalem and the so-called ‘human solution to the refugee problem’. 


National Self-Determination ‘ 
Through armed struggle and propaganda by deeds, the Palestinian 
people want to impress upon the Jewish community in Palestine this 
condition: ‘if you care to remain in this land, rid yourselves of Zionism 
and accept to live with us as equals.” A de-Zionized, democtatic 
Palestine would abolish the following structural characteristics of the 
state of Israel: (i) Jewish sovereignty over Palestine; (ii) Palestine as the 
state of all the Jews in the world; (iii) s sequestration of Arab land and 
property; (iv) racial discrimination against Arabs and Oriental Jews;) 
(v) subservience to imperialism. This solution to the Palestine problem 
naturally presupposes a revolutionary process which will overcome 
Israeli superiority in the relation of forces presently existing between 
the Arabs and Israel. It is the only fulfillment of the right of the Palestin- 
ian people to national self-determination. 


RE 


The role of Israeli revolutionaries is to participate in this anti-Zionist 
struggle. The tradition of anti-Zionism extends from Lenin and the 
Comintern to the present support for the Palestinian struggle by the 
Cuban, Chinese and Vietnamese Parties; the enemy of the Palestinian 
people is the Zionist structure of Isracl, and not the Jewish people 
themselves. The Jewish inhabitants of Israel can participate in this 
struggle by political work against the oppressive state of which they 
are citizens, because the main contradiction is the one between Zionism 
and the Palestinian people and not one between the Jewish and Palestin- 
ian peoples themselves. Insofar as Zionism is the structure that binds 
the Jewish community in Palestine, this community is objectively an 
oppressing community (in the same sense that Lenin used the term when 
he referred to Russia as an ‘oppressing nation’). Putting the ‘rights’ of 
the two on an equal footing misses the point. It is offer the de-Zioniza- 
tion of Palestine that the problem of the rights of the Jewish minority 
will arise, not within the context of Palestine itself (where Jews and 
Arabs will be institutionally equal) but within the context of a united 
republic of the Middle East. Here, the rights of the Jewish minority 
should be dealt with along the same lines as those of the other 
minorities (the Kurds of Iraq and Syria and the Africans of Southern 
Sudan). 


Towards the Great Alliance 


The relation between the Arab régimes and the Palestine liberation 
movement hinges around an inherent contradiction. When a quick 
Israeli withdrawal from the occupied territories proved unlikely to 
occur, those régimes came gradually to back the Palestinian fedayeen. 
‘They saw, and still see, in them auxiliary irregular forces carrying on 
military operations behind enemy lines in order to pressure Israel into 
implementing the un resolution of November 22nd 1967. This is as 
far as the Arab régimes will go in their support to the national libera- 
tion struggle of the Palestinian people. For the latter, of course, the 
question is also that of overthrowing Zionism in what is now called 
‘little Israel’. In as much as the Arab régimes come closer to the so- 
called ‘peaceful solution’ imposed by the Big Four, they will have to 
liquidate the Palestinian guerilla. The only apparent margin for com- 
promise is the idea of the Palestinian state in Gaza and the West Bank; 
but this idea has already been rejected by the fedayeen. The events in 
the Middle East during the past months all bear witness to this fact. 


Put in its proper context, the revolutionizing role played by the 
Palestinian liberation movement in the countries surrounding Palestine 
can be résuméd in the following: First, by taking the Palestinian 
problem into their own hands, the armed vanguards of the Palestinian 
people have objwtivly robbed the Arab régimes of the opportunity to 
manipulste this problem in such a way as to blur the internal class 
struggle waged against them. ‘National Unity’ against the foreign 


- enemy (Israel) is a form of blackmail that is rapidly losing its effect: 


the point of reference on Palestine has become the Palestinians them- 
selves, not the Arab régimes. Outflanked by the same people which they 
oppressed for years, the Arab régimes are, at best, on the defensive 
when it comes to Palestine. Second, the classic Israeli response to the 
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operations of the fedayeen is attacks against the neighbouring Arab 
countries. But, by so doing, Israel is in fact digging its own grave and 
that of the ‘moderate’ Arab régimes at the same time. Each Israeli raid 
is a new proof of the limits beyond which no present Arab régime can 
go in its opposition to Zionist colonization: the limits of the common 
allegiance of both the Arab oligarchies and Zionism to one common 
master—namely, us imperialism—and the limits imposed by the in- 
capacity of the petit-bourgeois régimes of Syria and Egypt in achieving 
integral emanctpation—political and economic—from the imperialist 
camp and waging a consistent anti-imperialist struggle. Third, the 
Palestinian liberation movement cannot be crushed now without first 
facing the internal anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist forces. This is the 
essence of the recent Lebanese events (April-May 1969), where the 
commercial-financial bourgeoisie’s attempt to crush the Palestinian 
guerillas operating from southern Lebanon was foiled by the same 
forces that this bourgeoisie exploits: the peasants, workers, students 
and Palestinians in exile led by the organizations of the emerging 
revolutionary left. 


Conclusion 


The whole course of this article has shown that what is termed 
the Arab Revolution is posestially a combination of two relatively 
autonomous, yet dialectically interrelated struggles: the anti-imperialist 
class struggle and the anti-Zionist struggle. Neither can be deferred to 
await the outcome of the other. Neither is a substitute for the other. 
The question is a strategic one: which link in the Zionist*imperialist 
chain in the Middle East is likely to be the first to break? The Zionist 
state is mot likaly to be the weakest link in this chain wader the prevailing con- 
ditions in the area. Furthermore, the forces of the Palestinian people are 
not by themselves strong enough to break it, if by this is meant de- 
Pee re ee eu eee ee 
This does not mean that the armed struggle of the Palestinian people | 
should await the rupture of the weakest link somewhere else, or that 
this struggle should shift to a different front. In the present relation of 
forces in the area, it only means that without a safe rear, the Palestinian 
armed struggle cannot survive and escalate into a popular war. Faced 
with the imminent offensive to liquidate it, it will have to hit back. It 
cannot fight against two enemies indefinitely. In Jordan, the existing 
dual power between the Hashemite monarchy on the one hand and the? 
Palestinian people in arms on the other cannot last long. It will have to 
be resolved one way or another. And it is through this, and other, 
confrontations that the Palestinian people will learn who are their real 
friends and enemies. They will have to choose between laying down 
their arms or definitely allying themselves to the classes and move- 
ments waging the internal anti-imperialist struggle. The anti-Zionist 
struggle would then merge with the class struggle. But for this to 
occur, the forces of the latter have to be built. The defeat of June 1967} 
has spurred the process of disintegration of the Arab cp’s and petif- 
bourgeois nationalism at the same time. The latter is highlighted by the 
splits inside the Arab Nationalist Movement, the only organized 
detachment of Nasserism. The anu is now dissolved, leaving only 
Marxist-Leninist groups committed to a systematic and consistent anti- 
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imperialist struggle in most of the countries of the Middle Hast, 
waged by the masses of workers, peasants and revolutionary intel- 
lectuals. The disintegration of the Arab cp’s is best represented by the 
five or six splits that the Lebanese cp has witnessed since 1964, and 
especially by the split of the Iraqi cp in the sammer of 1967, leading to 
the first experiment of rural guerilla warfare in Southern Iraq. 


Those events do not reflect the ascendance of a new class to the stage of 
Arab politics so much as the crippling crisis of the existing leadership 
of the Arab revolution: the urban petit-bougeoisie. The task of revolu- 
tionaries in the Middle East is to bring the workers and peasants into 
the political arena under their own ideology and slogans. This can only 
be achieved by forging the theoretical and organizational tools for the 
accomplishment of this great historic mission. In the process, the 
Great Alliance will be consolidated between the two detachments of the 
Arab revolution: the armed organizations of the Palestinian people 
and the proletarian vanguards of the Arab masses. On this victory 


depends. 
May 1969. 





Postscript on Palestinian class structure 


On the eve of the June war, the Palestinian people numbered around 
2,350,000, broadly divided into! : 


Refagres: 

(with or without UNWRA aid) 57% 
Non-Rafupess: 43% 
Jordan (West Bank) 20% 

Gaza 6% 

Israeli Arabs 12% 
Others 5% 

The overall geographic distribution of the Palestinians was as follows!: 
Jordan 52% 
Gaza 17% 
Israel 12% 
Lebanon and Syria 13% 
Others (Arabian Gulf, US and North Africa) 6% 


Any assessment of the social basis of the Palestinian liberation struggle 
should bear in mind the following: 

1. The dispersion of the Palestinian people and the domination of the 
national question over its life was bound to lead to a relative confisca- 
tion of the class struggle among its various social groups. A victim of 
Zionist colonialist displacement, the Palestinian people’s principal goal is 
the re-invegration of its country. The positions of its various social groups 
are determined by, and refracted through, the national question itself. 

2. Inasmuch as there exists a Palestinian bourgeoisie which is integrated 
into the Arab economies—as is the case in Jordan and Lebanon—the 








1 Malaff A —Qadiya Al-Falastiniya, Research Centre, PLO, 1968, pp. 65-66. 
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position of this bourgeoisie is governed by its subordination to the 
ruling oligarchies of the two countries. Traditionally, it was the link 
that subordinated the struggle of the Palestinians to the interests of the 
Arab régimes. Its present position cannot go beyond that of the 
official position of those régimes: the implementation of the UN. 
resolution on Palestine (to be borne in mind that the Palestinian 
bourgeoisie in Jordan has real interest in the re-integration of the 
West Bank into Jordan since most of its economic interests are con- 
centrated there). 

3. The social force with the most consistent interest in the de-Zioniza- 
tion of Palestine as 2 whole is undoubtedly the refugees, workers and 
peasants who have nothing to lose in exile but their tents, the competi- 
tion of local labour and exploitation. They have a whole country to 
gain. That they constitute the rank and file of the guerilla organiza- 
tions is hardly surprising. 

4. The Palestinian petit-bourgeoisie, which is relatively numerous, 
plays at present a dominant role in the leadership of the liberation 
struggle. The blocking of opportunity of employment for Palestinians 
in most countries of the Middle East, and recently in the Arabian Gulf, ` 
has driven many members of this class to join the armed struggle. 
But, if this class constitutes the main pohtical ally of the refugees, 
workers and peasants, it nevertheless is their principal ideological enemy. 


If the final victory of the Palestine liberation struggle depends on its 
alliance with the anti-imperialist forces of the Middle East, the pre- 
condition for this alliance is to achieve the political leadership and 
ideological hegemony of the refugees, workers and peasahts over a 
wide national front of all the Palestinian patriotic forces. This requires 
both politico-military organization and the production of a ‘national- 
Arab’ Marxism. 


Radical changes have occured after the June war. The majority of the}- 
Palestinian people is now under Israeli occupation: 1,565,000 people of 
65 per cent of the total. In Jordan, the proportion of refugees to non- 
refugees is 2:1.? Two pronounced characteristics emerge: 

1. Occupation relies on a sizeable number of collaborators: (i) the 
bourgeoisie of the West Bank which undertakes the carrying trade 
between ‘little Israel’ and the West Bank itself on the one hand, and 
Jordan and the Middle East at large on the other; (ii) the old mainstays. 
of the Hashemite monarchy itself (majors, muktars, officials, etc.);” 
(iii) the ‘labour procurers’ of Gaza and the West Bank who provide the 
Israeli economy with cheap Arab labour from the occupied territories. 
2. After June 1967, Zionist colonialism revealed its second nature— 
that of the domination and exploitation by a European community 
over the indigenous population, on the South African model. This is 
exemplified in Dayan’s plan which calls for the scomomic integration of 
cheap labour into Israel, while depriving these Arabs of any political 
tights. This new policy further emphasizes that a radical solution to the 
Palestine problem is impossible without the destruction of Israeli 
‘collective’ capitalism. 





1 Ibid., pp. 72-3. 
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Comment 


M. A. Malik 


Anyone who has written an article as rich in information and insight 
as Fawwaz Trabulsi carns the reader’s gratitude, The only reason for the 
following critical comments is that the goal the author set himself, 
that of providing a ‘Marxist-Leninist framework’ for understanding the 
Palestine liberation struggle, is 2 most ambitious one. If one studies the 
classic examples of Marxist-Leninist analysis (Lenin’s The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia, Mao’s Report of an Investigation of the Hunan Peasant 
Movement) one can note a number of common features. Firstly they are 
produced at a turning point in the development of the revolutionary 
movement and provide the theoretical foundation for a wholly new 
political line, leading to a wholly new strategy and form of revolu- 
tionary organization (Bolshevik Party, People’s Liberation Army). 
Usually such a Marxist-Leninist analysis is the distillation of both 
original research into the objective co-ordinates of the class struggle 
and direct participation in that struggle. The purpose of this brief 
evocation is merely to remind us that re-describing social reality with 
the appropriate terminology (“contradiction”, “class struggle” etc) 
is not what is meant by Marxist-Leninist analysis. It is surely not asking 
too much of comrades engaged in theoretical work if we insist on the 
need for new research into class relationships where existing bourgeois 
scholarship is inadequate (which is bound often to be the case). Such 
research must be guided by rigorous attention to the fundamental 
principles of scientific socialism and enriched by the lessons of struggle. 


Fawwaz Trabulsi certainly succeeds in establishing that a Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of the Palestinian struggle would now be most timely. 
He provides a devastating explanation of the failure of the Arab leader- 
ships in the past, especially in his discussion of the weaknesses of the 
petit-bourgeois nationalist régimes. The triumph of the Palestinian 
revolution will come only with the emergence of a wholly new analysis 
and strategy. Trabulsi postulates, I think correctly, that the Palestinian 
struggle must now be based on ‘self-reliance’ and ‘protracted peoples’ 
war’: indeed the Palestinian Liberation movement itself provides us 
with these lessons. If this is the case, then what is now needed is a 
really specific analysis of Israel and the Palestinian nation informed by 
Marxist and Leninist principle. As Lenin was fond of saying, the living 
soul of Marxism is the concrete analysis of a concrete situation, Be- 
cause he refuses to make a scientific analysis of the class structure of the 
Jewish and Palestinian peoples Trabulai unwittingly becomes the 
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victim of the ideological delusions which both Zionism and Arab 
nationalism foster about themselves. For example he writes as if he 
accepts the myth that Israel has somehow magically escaped the class 
contradictions which remain at the root of all capitalist societies, even 
when they do not express themselves in social conflicts for long periods. 
This is especially surprising in view of the fact that Trabulsi clearly 
distinguishes Zionist colonization from the more familiar variant else- 
where (e.g. South Africa): the Jewish population of Israel constitutes a 
whole social structure and Israeli capitalism depends more on the 
exploitation of Jewish workers than it does on the super-exploitation 
of the Palestinian minority. Up till now everything has conspired to 
maintain the homogeneity of the Jewish community in Israel: the 
circumstances of the founding of the state of Israel, the double function 
of the Histadruth (employer and trade-union atthe sametime) andthe pro- 
paganda of Arab chauvinists. However the June war and its aftermath 
have clearly exposed the aggressive nature of Zionism for the Israeli 
masses and increased the burden on the Jewish proletariat. (The strike 
of the Ashdod dockera has been a sign of this on the economic level, 
and the new anti-Zionist currents which are tentatively emerging: 
within the student and intellectual milieu are potentially valuable 
developments on the political level.) Of course it remains true that the 
Israeli Jews are intensively mobilized behind Zionism at the present 
time: indeed they may well be more thoroughly mobilized than any 
Arab movements. But it cannot conceivably be in the interests of the 
liberation movements simply to accept this state of affairs as Trabulai 
appears to do. What, for example, is one to make of the following state- 
ment in the section entitled ‘Class Alliances Impossible’; which seems 
to be all that Trabulsi has to say about the political forces within 
Israel: “The whole history of the cp of Palestine can be seen as the 
record of the impossibility of breaking through the national barrier 
induced by Zionist colonization to the establishment of a lasting Arab- 
Jewish class alliance. In all the decisive phases of the development ¥ 
the Palestine problem, the Party either split or was purged because of 
the differences in determining the main enemy or in interpreting a 
major political event.’ 


Only a completely philistine view of revolutionary politics imagines 
that splits and purges can be avoided on major issues. The precise’ 
political orientation of the raxam no doubt leaves much to be 
desired from a revolutionary perspective: as the same could be said 
for many other Communist Parties we need not attribute this solely to 
the Israeli context. The expulsion of the chauvinist Mikunis faction, 
and the subsequent political defeat which the rakan inflicted on it, 
is a cause for congratulation rather than implied censure. Obviously a 
full scale ‘class alliance’ is, in present circumstances, very difficult to 
envisage—but this fact should not be used to discredit any attempt to 
win sections of the Jewish masses away from Zionism. Waging a 
protracted people’s war means striving by every means possible t 

weaken the morale of the enemy and to win over the populations Ke 
controls. This means paying close attention to social antagonisms 
within the enemy camp and encouraging the emergence of political 
forces with whom some understanding can be achieved. Such an 
approach would be quite incompatible with simply writing off RaxaH 
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which remains a significant anti-Zionist force within Israel. It would 
also entail encouraging the development of groups like MATZPEN 
which have supported the liberation struggle from inside Israel. To 
neglect these quite elementary principles is to continue to pursue in 
practice a strategy which has already three times demonstrated its 


utter bankruptcy. 


Trabulsi’s vagueness about social and political forces within Israel is 
complemented by a similar lack of precision when discussing the 
Palestinian people, There is scarcely a line in the whole article about the 
class composition of the Palestinian nation nor any worthwhile dis- 

cussion of the political currents within the liberation movement.’ 
Instead we read such statements as these: ‘Amid the crushing humilia- 
tion of the third military defeat of the Arab regular armies a people— 


hitherto dispersed, mystified and oppressed—is reborn.’ 


What is the meaning of ‘hitherto’ in this context? The Palestinians are 
certainly still ‘oppressed’ and it is unlikely thet they have yet adequately 
overcome their dispersal and mystification. In the struggle against 
imperialism it is often correct for Marxist-Leninists to join broad 
national fronts: this is clearly the case in the Palestinian struggle. But 


„at the same time it is their duty to have a clear idea of the class forces 


and political forces involved. Moreover where possible they should 
seek to achieve a certain relative autonomy within the struggle and 
prepare themselves for the possibility that the existing national leader- 
ships may not prove to be sufficiently resolute, especially if the struggle 
in prospect is a long one, In the present instance there is certainly likely 
to be pressure coming from powerful sources to sell out the struggle 
if a deal can be worked out between, say, the great powers, Israel and 
Egypt. Lin Piao writes in “Long Live the Victory of the People’s 
War!’ as follows: ‘Past experience has taught us that . . “Left” errors 
were liable to occur when we broke with the Kuomintang ruling clique, 
and Right errors were liable to occur when we united with it. After the 
overcoming of “Left” opportunism and the formation of the Anti- 
Japanese National United Front, the main danger in our Party was 
right opportunism or capitulationism.”? 


It could very well be that, at the present time of (quite correct) anti- 
imperialist and anti-Zionist fronts in the Arab world, Right opportun- 
ism is also now the main danger. The response of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in the early 1940’s to the dangers inherent in the alliance 
with the Kuomintang was to launch a rectification campaign within the 
Party. Within an anti-imperialist front a revolutionary group will 
necessarily find itself allied with political forces dominated by an alien 
class outlook and all kinds of chauvinism, religious bigotry and other 
reactionary ideas. This makes it all the more neccessary to ensure a 
correct political formation withis the revolutionary ranks and to be most 





1 The ‘Postscript goes part of the way to rectify the omissions mentioned here, 

1 Lin Pho ‘Long Live the Victory of the People’s War’ Peking, 1968, pp. 52-33. Note 
that the principle implied here for identifying the ‘main danger’ at any given moment 
1s precisely the reverse of that used by most Left groups who when pursuing a 
Frontist tactic make ‘ultra leftism’ the main danger and vico versa. The dialectical 
superiority of Lin’s formula is striking. 
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attentive to fundamental tenets of Marxism and Leninism (materialism 
in philosophy, class analysis in politics etc.). Trabulsi does not seem to 
be very sensitive to these questions. It is, for example, highly likely 
that the relative political passivity of the Arab masses at certain key 
points in the struggle is partly the consequence of their subordination 
to reactionary Islamic ideology. Instead of confronting this problem 
many revisionist ‘Marxists’ have sought to demonstrate that there is no 
incompatibility between the Koran and ‘Capital’. They have also sought 
to dissolve the independent identity of the Parties to which they 
belong. In short precisely the opportunism and capitulationism which 
Lin warns us is the main danger in the multi-class alliance. 


One fundamental tenet of Marxism-Leninism which Trabulsi himself 
seems to discuss in a rather confusing manner is that concerning the 
tight of national self-determination. As the justice of the Palestinian 
people’s struggle stems in large part from this principle it is surely as 
well to be absolutely clear about its application. The rather vague 
formula about the Jews, Kurds, and Southern Sudanese which prom- 
ises them ‘minority’ rights in a future liberated Middle East seems to be 
denying these peoples the right of self-determination. The vital distinc- 
tion on this question has been clearly made by A. Said and M. Mach- 
over: “. . . if one considers the situation which will exist after a vic- 
torious social revolution, after imperialism and Zionism are defeated, 
then there will not exist a separate Palestinian problem, but rather the 
problem of the various national groups living within the Arab world 
(Kurds, Israeli Jews, South-Sudanese). This problem can only be 
solved by granting these nationalities the right to national self- 
determination. Of course, recognition of the right to self-determination 
does not mean encouragement to separation; on the contrary it pro- 
vides the correct basis for integration without compulsion or repres- 
sion. Moreover self-determination in the Middle Hast is impossible so 
long as that region is under direct or indirect imperialist dominati 
but only after it is liberated .. . In particular this E RANA EEEE 
the overthrow of Zionism.” 


There is a pressing reason why these problems should be faced now 
although they will not admit of practical solution before the over- 
throw of Zionism—namely, that the defeat of Zionism will be greatly 
facilitated by a Leninist respect for the existence of a Jewish nation in 
the Middle East. (In the same manner Iraqi revolutionaries would be 
well advised to respect the right to self-determination of the Kurdish 
people.) Vagueness or prevarication on this issue can only play into the 
hands of Zionist propaganda and hamper the emergence of a powerful 
anti-Zionist force within the Jewish community. 


3 “The struggle in Palestine must lead to the Amb Revolution,’ Black Dwarf, Vol. 14, 
No. 19, June 14th, 1969. These principles do not entall the view that the entire 
Middle Hast will be liberated at one stroke; on this point Debray’s thesis on the Ls 
American revolution may apply:‘. . . the existence of separate American 

even mutually hostile ones, 1s an irreversible fact and revolutionary struggle today 
can only be a struggle for setiemal liberation. To require of revolutionary processes In 
South America the previous condition of continental unity is to postpone them to 
the Greek calends. Régis Debray: ‘Problems of Revolutionary Strategy in Latin 
America’ New Laff Restew 45. Invocation of the Arab nation or Amb revolution 
should not be used similarly to postpone any particular liberation struggle. 
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themes 


The rising of the masses in Madrid, Barcelona, Santander and other 
cities of Spain in the summer of 1936 is often remembered merely as a 
defensive response to the military conspiracy which unleashed the 
Spanish Civil War. In fact, it was the only true proletarian revolution in 
the West during this century. In the territory of the Republic, for a tragic- 
ally brief period of time, myriad revolutionary collectives and councils 
constituted the most advanced working-class democracy in the world. 
The victory of Franco’s armies, which eventually obliterated them, was 
made possible only by the patronage of Hitler and Mussolini. Spanish 
fascism has survived its German and Italian counterparts by 25 years. 
Under it8 second patron—American imperialism—it gained a new lease 
of life after the War and has latterly presided over one of the fastest in- 
dustrializations in the continent. Today, in the twilight of Franco’s rule, 
class struggle is once again unfurling across Spain, as students and 
workers forge novel instruments of revolutionary action against the ruling 
class and its régime. Ricard Soler, a militant of the new generation, pro- 
vides a Marxist analysis of the evolution of his country since 1939, and the 
tasks involved in overthrowing the Spanish State. Tomorrow, Spain may 
prove to be one of the fateful ‘weak links’ of European capitalism. Its 
destiny concerns us all. 


y 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s fame in the English-speaking world is perhaps matched 
only by the misunderstanding that widely accompanies it. The fact that the 
majér part of his later philosophical work is not yet available in English 
has caused constant optical errors in the interpretation of Sartre’s thought 
and its relevance to socialism. In the long interview with Sartre which 
NLR publishes in this issue, we posed questions designed to elucidate 
‘both the unity of his present theoretical positions, and the extent to which 
they represent a radical rupture with his early writings. The discussion 
that ensued ranged freely over the whole field of Sartre’s thought— 
philosophy, psychoanalysis, art, politics, history: the revolution. The re- 


T 


sult is a document that gives a rare comprehensive survey of his intellect. 
ual activity today.* 


The phenomenon of the bourgeois State has never been fully explored in 
classical Marxist theory. The consequent lacuna has given rise to in. 
numerable varities of reformism, which have fastened onto the specificity 
of the modern Western State, with its constitutionalist forms, to propagat 
parliamentarist illusions. Ralph Miliband’s recent book on the Capitalist 
State examines many of the academic versions of these ideologies. 
Nicos Poulantzas, whose own work on the topic is one of the most im- 
portant contributions of recent years, initiates a critical discussion of the 
book and the problems posed by it for socialist theory. 


Recent articles in the review have analysed the general pattern of British 
bourgeois culture (Perry Anderson NLR 50) and English historiography, 
(Gareth Stedman-Jones NLR 46). David Goddard now examines the 
characteristic focus of British anthropology, and levels a conceptual 
attack on both its procedure and its preoccupations. His article is part of a 
much latger study of the subject, which will eventually be published as a 
book. 





*A section of the interview discusecs the Critique de Ja Raison Dialectigns. Readers unaquainted with the 
of the Critigee will find a systematic and lucid account of these in ‘Sartre and Marx’ by André Gora (mır 37). 
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Ricard Soler 


The New Spain 


Thirty years have passed since the Spanish Civil War, which shook all Europe. 
From that time, Spain has been marginal to the history of the continent. 
sApparently sunk in poverty and isolation, stifled by a torpid dictatorship, the 
whole country has often been viewed from abroad as immobile and archaic. 
In fact, no nation in Europe has undergone such dramatic and dynamic social 
changes in recent yeats. The growth rate of Spanish capitalism was one of the 
highest in the world during the early ’sixties. Today, Spanish pet capita income 
—over 600 dollars a yeatr—is compatable to that of Italy in 1962, although, of 
course, much more unequally distributed still. The working class has doubled in 
bize: it is now one of the youngest and potentially most combative proletariats in 
the West. In the next years, the class struggle in Spain might well erupt into 
the centre of European politics once again. It is thus urgent to study the con- 
crete social formation that has emerged from the long decades of Franco’s rule, 
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and the political perspectives that it poses to Marxists. Our analysis will 
try to answer three fundamental questions for revolutionary theory 
and practice in Spain today. 

1. What bas been the nature of the socio-economic changes in Spain since the 
Ciil War? Tremendous changes of social structure have occurred 
within a political continuum which has succeeded—hitherto—in con-" 
cealing and containing these changes. To analyse both social and 
economic changes and political continuity it is necessary to divide 
Franco’s rule into two periods, 1939-57 and 1959-69. The economic 
differences between these periods are much more apparent than the 
political changes which have tended to be cumulative, making their 
localization at any given moment difficult. The great divide was 
1957-59. Formulated in another way, while the survival of Franco 
remains obvious, the contemporary problems are no longer the same as 
those of the 1930’s. 

2. What are the fundamental contradictions of Spanish society today? The 
principal contradiction, it will be stressed, is between the bourgeoisie, 
led by monopoly and finance capital, and the working masses, led by 
the industrial proletariat. This contradiction is much the same as that: 
which gave rise to the Civil War—a class war—in 1936. However, the 
two poles of the contradiction have meanwhile undergone a radical 
transformation which has, if anything, sharpened their opposition. A 
secondary contradiction opposes two forces within the ruling power- 
bloc. Monopoly and finance capital—the oligarchy—tepresented by a 
trained ‘technoctacy’, is in conflict with a ‘bureaucracy’ integrated by 
official trade unions, police and army. Liberalization and counter- 
liberalization alternate according to the relative force of One of the 
other. But the principal contradiction determines, both in the short- 
run and the long-run, the outcome of this secondary contradiction. 

3. What is the political relationship of the different social forces in Spain to the 
Franguista régime? This relationship is not necessarily static. In differen 
concrete conjunctures, for example given degrees of working-clas 
organization and combativity, forces which today appear to be loyal to 
the régime could in fact switch their allegiance, and the same could be 
true of the opposition. 


1. The Economic Model 1939-59: Capital Accumulation 


‘National reconstruction’ after the Civil War was based on radical. P 
autarchy and separation from the European economy. This policy was 
dictated both by the ‘nationalist’ ideology of the fascist régime and by 
the international conjuncture: the Second World War was only a few 
months away. Massive repression of the working class made possible a 
process of capital accumulation based on very low wages. Industrializa- 
tion on a progressively larger scale then occurred. Nevertheless, it was 
not until 1953 that the per capita income in Spain reached the level of 1936. 
It is the complexity of this development that must be analyzed. Fe 


After Franco’s victory, Spanish agriculture was gripped by a depression 
which lasted until the late "fifties. In 1946 average output per hectare 
was 50 per cent less than in the years 1931-35. Production grew by only 
Io per cent from 1940 to 1953. The régime’s protection of the Castilian 
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wheat-growing and Andalusian cotton-growing small peasantry 
allowed large landowners to take advantage of official price and pur- 
chase guarantees by the State to carn high profits. In the post-war 
years pitiful wages and dire poverty, aggravated by unemployment, led 
to an exodus of agricultural workers from the land to the cities. Rural 
migration to Madrid, Catalonia and the North became an avalanche 
about 1950 and is estimated at over 1,000,000 from the two Castiles, 
Estremadura and Andalusia. After the war, the bulk of these displaced 
peasants were absorbed not by industry but by the tertiary sector. 


Meanwhile, in the industrial sector the régime intervened with tax 
concessions and import permits rather than by direct state investment. 
Because of its tariff protection and import quotas, industrial prices rose 
very considerably until the period of stabilization ia 1959—and their 
increase was always proportionately higher than agricultural prices. 
Pari passu, industrial production increased more rapidly than agricul- 
tural production. Services, however, were the main beneficiary of the 
early decades of Spanish autarchy. Changes in the composition of the 
working population for the decade to 1950 show a transfer from 
agriculture to the tertiary sector rather than to industry. 


The economic pattern of the first two decades of Franco’s régime thus 
combined agricultural stagnation, very limited industrial growth, and 
an inflated administrative and service sector. What was the social 
meaning of this system? It has three essential characteristics, which 
define the whole class nature of the counter-revolutionary State that 
emerged after the defeat of the Republic in 1939. 


1. Ruthless control of wages was secured both by state decrees and by 
a reserve army of labour provided by the rural proletariat. Prices, by 
contrast, rose steadily. The result was systematic pauperization of the 
working class, in town and country. The maximum daily wage of an 
agricultural worker in 1940 was 10°37 pesetas; by 1954 this had risen to 
22-01 pesetas. Comparable figures for metal workers were 13-66 pesetas 
and 25-30 pesetas respectively. Beiwen 1940 asd 1955 agricultural and 
industrial wages increased by 100 per cent while the cost of living rose by 240 per 
cont—a loss of purchasing power of 50 per cent in 15 years. ‘This super- 
exploitation was the economic expression of the political violence of the 
Civil War. It was probably unique in Europe. Between 1939 and 1959 
industrial prices rose by 676-8 per cent and production by 200 per cent; 
while agricultural prices increased 504-8 per cent and production 30 
per cent. Wage increases were similar in both sectors (261 per cent). 
Wage controls thus benefited industry more than agriculture. It was the 
former that generated the higher rate of surplus and thus of capital 
accumulation. It was this super-exploitation that was later to allow the 
capitalist class to increase its investment rate from 15 per cent of GNP 
in the decade 1950—60 to more than 25 per cent of GNP in 1964. 


If industry generated a higher rate of capital accumulation than agricul- 
ture, it was the rural proletariat which constituted the reserve army of 
labour that allowed industrial wages to be kept down without produc- 
ing a social explosion. Despite the widely shared belief, even on the 
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Left, that latifundist agriculture remained a ‘feudal’ enclave,! the fact is 
that it was capitalism that viciously exploited both urban and rural 
proletariat with the active collaboration of the State. This collaboration 
consisted not only in direct repression (outlawing strikes and maintain- 
ing wage controls) but also in inflationary mechanisms that permitted a 
high level of public expenditure financed not by taxation but by in- 
creasing the Public Debt with notes discountable by the Bank of Spain. 
The latter increased the liquidity of the private banks which then in- 
creased the possibility of loans and higher profits for the capitalist class, 


2. The growth of the tertiary sector created a proliferating and parasitic 
bureaucracy, which was highly privileged economically. The number 
of those listed in the category ‘official and personal services’ increased 
vertically: 

1930 $49,200 

1940 813,000 

1950 1,522,000 
An idea of the class character of this bureaucracy is given by the fact 
that is 1950 26 per cont of the working popalation engaged in the tertiary 
sector received 40 per cent of the National Income. While a transfer of popu- 
lation to the tertiary sector is common to all underdeveloped capitalist 
countries (Southern Europe and Latin America), the phenomenon 
assumed proportions in Spain surpassing even those of Portugal or 
Turkey? The Franquista régime needed bureaucrats to ‘control’ the 
economy—in other words, to control wages. At the same time the 
bourgeoisie, which kept industrial and agricultural wages to the 
minimum, needed a consumer market for its growing production. The 
new class of bureaucrats loyal to the régime fulfilled a double function: 
of suppressing the working class and of providing consumers necessary 
for economic growth. The political importance of this group within the 
State system naturally became very great. 








Table 1 i 
Distribution of the working popalation and of the gross domestic product. 

I 1950 1965 
Sectors W/P GDP W/P GDP W/P GDP 
Primary 52 31 49 27 32 18 
Secondary 24 30 25 33 35 42 
Tertiary 24 39 26 40 33 40 











Dirección General de Empleo. J. Alcaide: La Reyta Nacional en España. a 


3. During the period of protection from foreign competition and high 
profits for large and small capitalist enterprises alike, the process of 
capital concentration began to gather momentum. Initially this affected 
mainly the banking sector. Finance capital had been highly concen- 


+ Far a critique of this ‘feudalis?’ vision of Spanish agriculture production, sce 
J. Martinez Allier, La Estabilidad de) Lati{snatsme, Ruedo Iberico, Paris, 1968. 

* Total salaries paid to State functionaries in 1957 of 30,409 million pesetas 
higher than the totel wages paid to agricultural labourers (29,218 millions), See La 
Renta Nacional on Est ama y su Distribucton, Banco de Bilbao, Madrid 1960. The average 
employee’s salary in the public sector was 104,384 pesetas a year; in manufacturing 
industry, 47,772 pesetas; in agriculture, 28,733 pesetas. See Inferaee sobre Distribecton 
de la Renta, 1964. DB, Madrid, 1966. 
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trated from the beginning of the century when colonial profits were 
repatriated after the loss of the Spanish colonies. This process now 
developed rapidly. Seventy banks disappeared between 1939 and 1964, 
and the ‘big five’ were able to increase their number of branches by 
nearly 60 per cent; this increased their possibilities of attracting small 
savings as well as industrial capital and reinforced their already 
dominant position. For Spanish banks have traditionally created large 
industrial enterprises which they control by credit and inter-locking 
directorships. Monopolization now occurred in as far as large com- 
panies were able to make huge profits rather than as a result of serious 
competition between enterprises for a larger share of the market. State 
intervention reinforced this trend; economic ministries and official 
trade unions were responsible for the distribution of scarce materials 
and foreign currency. In some cases, the decisive factor was bribery, 
the scale of which was proportionate to the size of the enterprise. 
Ministry of Industry investment permits prevented new companies 
entering the market; this consolidated the monopolistic power of 
companies already in existence and gave them even greater opportuni- 
ties for raising prices without fear of competition. Thus large firms 
with high productivity coexisted with a proliferation of small enter- 
prises whose economic viability was assured by the régime. Until 1953, 
the surplus generated was not reinvested in production but was used 
for speculation (land in particular) or transferred to banks abroad. It 
was the signature of the Military Pact with the usa in 1953 which 
fundamentally changed the situation. The Spanish régime was now 
accepted and guaranteed by American imperialism and the community 
of international capitalism. Spanish businessmen henceforward felt a 
security they had hitherto lacked: the future of the status quo was 
assured. Productive investment now started to pick up. 


The first 20 years of Franco’s régime were thus a period of capital 
accumulation which consolidated the power of the big bourgeoisie, and 
especially of the banks, at the expense of the industrial and rural pro- 
letariat who were subjected to growing poverty and violent police 
repression. Every section of the bourgeoisie had ample reason to be 
gratified by the profits it was making. 


2. The Political Model 1939-59: Dominance of the Bureaucracy 


Such was the ‘economic model’ of the first, autarchic phase of the 
Franquista régime. It is now possible to reconstruct the ‘political model’ 
that corresponded to it—that is, the classes and groups which were 
represented by Franco’s government from 1939 onwards. Any analysis 
of the Franquista State must start from the alignment of forces before 
and during the Civil War. The Civil War was, of course, a revolutionary 
class war: the urban and rural proletariat and the ‘republican’ sectors of 
the middle class fought and lost to the industrial and financial bour- 
geoisie, latifundism and the rich peasant class, organized and integrated 
by the Army, Falange and Church. 





3 See R. Tamames, La Larba contra Las Monopolies, Ed. Tecnos, Madrid, 1961. J. 
Velarde, Sobre Ja Decadencia Economica m Espana, Ed. Tecnos, Madrid, 1967. F. de la 
Sierm, Le Comcentrecton Economica on las Industries Basicas Espanelas, Madrid, 1955. 


The entire experience of the pre-Republican and Republican periods 
showed the inability of the old ruling groups to create a viable economic 
and political system. Their internal divisions and low level of inte- 
gtation made bourgeois power very precarious, and it was only the 
direct threat of proletarian revolution that led them to unite. The fact 
that the middle class was split during the war, with the majority in the“ 
Republican camp, is further evidence of the unviability of the traditional 
political system. The Republican middle class contested the dominance 
of the traditional oligarchs by dreaming impossibly of a “‘bourgeois- 
democratic’ and liberal society. 


The war resulted not only in the defeat of the working class but in loss 

of prestige for the old ruling groups who had responsibility for the 

hecatomb. The new State thus had the dual task of excluding the old 

and discredited rulers while at the same time representing them to their 

best advantage. This is the key to an understanding of the function of 
the Franquista State. Its social character is self-evident: it is a class 

dictatorship, the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. But the specific 

function of this State was to remodel the traditional economic basis. 
of society in order to eliminate those obstacles which had historically 

rendered the rule of the oligarchy unstable. Thus, 28 has been demon- 
strated, the Spanish State, assisted by its corporate trade unions, was 

able to depress wages for 15 years in order to produce an unprecedented 

accumulation of capital. At the same time, the State assumed a sub- 

stantial part of the burden of industrial development and, by promoting 

capital concentration and monopoly, furthered the formation of a 

renovated oligarchy. . 


Tr is necessary here to distinguish between the power bloc which 
dominated Spanish society and the State itself. Up to 1959, it is clear 
that the bureaucracy was the major force within the State and the 
oligarchy the major force within the power bloc which it repres 

It will be seen that it was only through a period of ‘bureaucratic’ 

that a new phase could be reached when a renovated oligarchy could 
once again assume something like direct command of the State appara- 
tus. Let us consider the State apparatus first. 


Army 


Victor in the Civil War, the Army was represented within the régime,» 
in the first place through Franco himself. This pre-eminence was 
reflected in the substantial share of the civilian administration con- 
trolled by the Spanish military: at least a quarter of all Ministries since 
1939 have been held by the Army, which has never received less than 
25 per cent of the budget, and considerably more if police forces are 
included. Although formally separate organizations, the police and the 
Army are in practice much the same: the Ministry of the Interior has 
always been under military control, and officers of the Guardia Civil) 
the Policia Armada and the Army are largely interchangeable. : 


At the regional level the civilian administration is duplicated by a 
military administration which, though in principle only commanding 
the provincial garrisons, in fact plays an extensive political role. The 
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officer corps has been mainly recruited from the urban petty bourgeois 
and middle class, with certain sharp regional differences: there are very 
few Catalans and Basques. Privileges for high-ranking Army officers 
has been considerable: retirement, for example, came to mean highly 
paid jobs in any of the proliferating ‘civilian administration’ organiza- 
tions. 


Church 


The particularly obscurantist role of the Church in recent Spanish 
history is well known. The Civil War was blessed as a ‘crusade’ against 
communism, liberalism, the masons and the jews. It is important to 
note, however, that it was not until 1945 that the Church succeeded in 
securing a major position for itself in the Franquista régime. After the 
War, in effect, Franco introduced it as a countervailing power to 
‘utopian’ Falangism, which had been somewhat discredited by the 
international defeats of Germany and Italy. The Concordat with the 
Vatican later allowed Franco to nominate all Spanish bishops: the 
latter, of course, participate directly in political activities. (In the case of 
Franco’s incapacity or death the Church now has one vote in the three- 
member Consejo de Regencia which will rule the country.) 


Byreameracy 


The civilian bureaucracy was the specific creation of the Franquista 
State. Dominated by the Falange with a strong base in the official trade 
unions, it became a homogeneous social group whose numbers were 
increased by state economic intervention to create an enormous 
parasitic apparatus. Its existence was justified by its economic and 
political function, discussed above: to control the proletariat and to 
provide consumers. The strength of this bureaucracy can only be 
understood in the context of a ‘closed’ state which constantly defended 
the claim that society is no more than the State and that no economic, 
political or ideological activity can take place outside the State. 


Franco 


A great deal of literature, especially in Britain, sees Franco as a con- 
summate manipulator of different political forces, who assures 2 balance 
of power between them. It would be more correct, we believe, to see 
him as the product rather than the producer of this complex equili- 
brium, a politician who displays the political abilities demanded of him 
by the situation. It is, however, true that the critical initial period of 
the régime’s stabilization—secured finally in 1953 with the us Military 
Pact and the Concordat—lends credence to the image of Franco as a 
cunning dictator. Constant gambles and sharp changes of direction, 
largely conditioned by the international conjancture, made every group 
and institution seeking a share of power uncertain of its future. The 
Falange’s loss of influence to the benefit of the Church in 1945; or—to 
anticipate somewhat—the bureaucracy’s further loss in 1957 to the 
benefit of Opus Dei technocrats; or the last big gamble of 1967-68, 
which made good some of the bureaucracy’s previous losses by restor- 
ing the Movimiento Nacional to its position as the sole political party— 
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these are only some examples of Franco’s internal manoeuvrings. 
Though his leadership has remained unquestioned, Franco has always 
been the ‘arbiter’ to whom different factions in power can appeal in the 
last instance, 


So much for the immediate components of the State apparatus. Mean- 
while, monopoly and finance capital has been the rxling class in Spain 
throughout Franco’s régime. Because of the polarized class structure of 
Spain and because 200 families control the economy’s fundamental 
resources, it is in the strict sense an oligarchy.* This oligarchy, how- 
ever, underwent important transformations after 1936. Before the 
Civil War the oligarchy consisted mainly of financial and agrarian 
interests—Southern latifundists more or less integrated into the banking 
world of Madrid. Neither the Catalan industrial bourgeoisie nor the 
Basque financial and industrial bourgeoisie were part of this oligarchy, 
although close links developed between them when they were threat- 
ened by working-class militancy. Owing to the particular configuration 
of class and region in Spain—a very important consequence of which 
was the existence of a weak state apparatus—there was no sejted ruling. : 
class before the War. Despite their conflicting interests, fear drove 
these sections of the bourgeoisie during and after the War to an under- 
standing of their collective interests. This had three results: (a) finance 
capital’s role in industry became absolutely predominant, (b) the 
Basque and Catalan industrial bourgeoisie were thereby integrated into 
the oligarchy, (c) latifundism lost its importance as an economic and 
political force. Thus the old oligarchy of the post-1939 period sub- 
sisted but its composition was transformed. It gradually. became a 
much more powerful and coherent economic force, and thereby in- 
creasingly capable of reasserting its political presence within the 
Spanish State. The history of the Franco régime since 1959 is largely 
that of the re-emergence of this now metamorphosed class. The bureau- 
cratic and autarchic State of 1939—the ‘political model’ which 
provided the space for its economic renovation—now became a $ 
to its further development. To assert its new vocation to direct 
dominance, the oligarchy now started to reoccupy the State, in Spain 
the single locus of legitimate political activity. 


3. The Economic Model 1959-69: Liberalization and Expansion 


The great change in the social nature of Franco’s régime occurred y 
during the two years 1957-59. It was preceded by the rebirth of 
Spanish working-class militancy in 1956. In that year, there were the 
first large-scale strikes and demonstrations for 20 years. The Falangist 
Minister of Labour, Giron, twice permitted wage increases greater than 
all those of the previous 17 years. A year later, he was dismissed and the 
new Ministry was dominated by Opus Dei technocrats, representing 
both advanced capital and a modernized Church. An entirely new 
‘economic model’ was henceforward established in Spain. Autarchy 
and state dirigisme were abandoned for aggressive economic ispanion 
and liberalization, under the hegemony of a revitalized oligarchy. 


ss a ee 
* See ‘Las 100 familias’ in Horrgonts Espanol 1966, Ruedo Iberico Paris, 1966. Vol. 1. 
For an historical account: A. Ramos Cliveim, Histeria de Espana, Mexico. 
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The government now gave up its direct intervention in wage-fixing and 
allowed collective bargaining between firms and the official trade 
unions; wage agreements could be reached by individual firms, or 
negotiated for an industrial sector ot province, The State reserved the 
tight to intervene where no agreement was reached.5 While it remained 
illegal to dismiss workers, this was in practice made possible by invok- 
ing ‘disciplinary infractions’ to sack individual workers or by per- 
mission for lay-offs (expedientes de crises) when a firm could ‘allege 
financial difficulties. ‘Liberalization’ of the labour market was acceler- 
ated in 1959; after consultations with the international organizations to 
which Spain was to be admitted, the government approved a Stabiliza- 
tion Plan. This included devaluation, the establishment of a single rate 
of exchange for the peseta, and the lifting of restrictions on foreign 
investment in Spanish companies from 25 per cent to so per cent 
(higher with permission). State interventionism was sharply reduced: 
quantitative import controls were replaced by a somewhat less pro- 
tectionist tariff policy in 1960, and investment permits were abolished 
in 1963. These measures were aimed at increasing economic flexibility, 
containing the inflationary process and attracting foreign capital. The 
effects were rapidly felt by the working class with the imposition of a 
wage freeze (1959-61) which resulted in a large wave of emigration to 
European countries and massive internal migration. National income 
temporarily dropped, but a massive investment boom was building up 
which by 1962 had reached 24-4 per cent of GNP. The new political 
stability heralded by the Opus Dei dominance in the government was 
the institutional condition of this. The monetary condition of the new 
boom was, of course, the huge foreign currency earnings from tourism 
which now multiplied, and the repatriation of savings by Spanish 
emigrant workers in the countries of the HEc.° Both symbolized the 
fundamental orientation of the new economic model: integration into 
the international capitalist economy, and abandonment of autarchy. 


The influx of foreign currency and capital paid for the imports needed 
to develop industrialization. In contrast to the preceding period when 
industrial development was an extensive process (cheap labour, low 
productivity, high profits largely not reinvested in industry), the period 
from 1962 was marked by productive reinvestment, higher wages and 
increases in productivity. The cost of living rose by 65:5 per cent 
between 1958 and 1966. Wages, however, more than kept pace with 
this increase and for five years the working class knew a period of 
relative prosperity, particularly in comparison with the previous de- 
cades of absolute poverty. 





5 In effect this was nothing more than a means for the state to fix wages. Between 
1963 and 65, as working-class militancy increased, state intervention per number of 
employees affected increased by 50 per cent in extractive and metallurgical and 


No. 9, Madrid, 1968. 

6 In 1966 17 million tourists visited Spain, bringing in $1,245 millions, Repatriation 
of foreign currency by Spanish emigrants amounted to $58 millions In 1960; by 
1965 the figure had risen to $380 millions. 
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Industrial prices, which in the period of capital accumulation rose 
faster than agricultural prices or the cost of living, now became rela- 
tively stable, above all because of increased foreign competition after 
the abolition of quantitative import controls. Price stability and wage 
increases accelerated monopolization and concentration; marginal 
enterprises previously kept alive by the policy of autarchy and low 
wages, now went out of business. Meanwhile, higher agricultural prices 
stimulated investment in mechanization, although production was still 
inadequate. Mechanization eliminated jobs and new waves of migration 
began: in 1964 more than 550,000 people migrated in a single year 
(293,000 abroad; 257,000 internally). The flight of the rural proletariat 
from the land was aggravated by a dramatic exodus of small peasant 
owners whose living conditions were little better than those of the 
landless. In 1960, there were 2,397,000 independent farmers; five years 
later the number was reduced to 1,687,500. Although agricultural pro- 
ductivity began to rise in the 1960’s, increase in output (21-3 per cent 
between 1958 and 1966) remained far below the industrial sector (114 
per cent for the same period). 


With the increase in industrial investment, the national income rose by 
8:28 per cent a year between 1960 and 1966. Per capita income increased 
by 7°38 per cent a year, reaching $665 in 1966. The result was a trans- 
formation of the work-force, which took three main forms: (1) 
massive agricultural migration to urban centres, (2) very rapid in- 
dustrialization, (3) growth of a service sector no longer linked to an 
inflated bureaucracy but to tourism and urban life. In 1963 the govern- 
ment raised the minimum wage to 60 pesetas a day but this.25 per cent 
increase affected only agricultural labourers; due to collective bargain- 
ing, industrial wages were already above this level. Strike legislation 
was slightly relaxed. Wages rose by between 15 per cent and 25 per cent 
a year, depending on the industry. In 1966, however, the annual 
increase had dropped to 14-8 per cent as recession halted the previo 
five years of economic boom. A new wage freeze was imposed in 1967, 
and when this was lifted in January 1968, a norm of 5-7 per cent in- 
crease a year was decreed. Accompanying this measure, an earlier 





Table 2 

Spanish economic structure 1959—66 
Nat’lIncome ‘Tourists Invest- Balance Cost of 
(millions: (thous) ment(% oftrade Living index? 
1953 ptas) of GNP) ($mil) _ (1958 100) 

1958 501,975 35594  2r3 -386-6 100 

1959 476,500 4,194 193 — 2939 — 

1960 494396 6,113 18-9 39 — 

1961 554,069 1,455 21°9 -3829 TII4 

1962 599,173 8,668 244 —833'5 1176 

1963 650,423 10,931 24°5 -1,2197 1279 

1964 689,278 14,103 24°2 ~1,304'4 136°8 A 

1965 738,477 14,251 264 -2,0523 1542 

1966 796,966 17,252 27:6 = 2,3772 164'5 





Source: Isforme Economico, 1966, Banco de Bilbao, and Bo/etin Estadistico 
Banco de Espana, November 1967. 
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Banditry and Terrorism Law was reimposed with the aim of controlling 
working-class protest after the end of its short-lived moment of 


prosperity. 


‘The new wage freeze was combined with increases in industrial prices to 
stimulate accumulation, and restrictions on imports to restore the 
volume of foreign currency which had started to fall in 1967 as 
emigration dropped and there was a slight decrease in tourist spending. 
Productive investment declined to 20-4 per cent of GNP in 1967 as funds 
were again channelled into non-productive investment or into foreign 
banks: the flight of capital was estimated at $230 million by oxcp in 
1967. The government was compelled to increased State expenditure to 
boost economic activity, but despite this national income declined. The 
crisis is only temporary, however, since the peseta was devalued again 
together with sterling in 1967, with a resulting increase in exports. 


Thus, although it is vitiated by a great number of structural defects, 
Spanish capitalism today remains poised for potential though cyclical 
growth—perhaps very rapid growth. The length of the cycles will 
depend on the class struggle and on the balance of forces between those 
bourgeois groups for and those against State intervention in the 
economy, For the moment the latter two coincide; in the long-run- 
however, monopoly capital demands a ‘liberal’ economy and integra 


tion into European imperialism. 
4. The Political Model 1959-69: Dominance of the Technocracy 


There was one vital superstructural precondition for the sudden 
development of the forces of production after 1959: a new ‘political 
model’ was essential to render possible economic expansion. The van- 
guard of this new political system was the Catholic lay organization, 
Opus Dei. This vast semi-secret network, controlling businesses and 
media all over Spain, had infiltrated the ctvilian administration from 
1939 onwards. But it was only in 1957-59 that its leading representa- 
tives acquired pre-eminence in Franco’s government. From then on, it 
always controlled the economic and financial ministries. The Opus Dei 
represents—uniquely for any contemporary capitalist country— 
monopoly capital and the modern Church simultaneously, within the 
Spanish State today. Its technocrats determine the economic policies 
which have produced the Spanish boom of the last years: with them, 
the renovated oligarchy has reassumed direct political power in the 
régime. At the same time, the traditional obscurantist hierarchy has 
been largely displaced from its former supremacy in the Church. 


Parallel to this fundamental change, the Army has undergone important 
transformations. The long delegation of its ‘sectional interests’ to the 
person of the dictator himself produced a certain relative depoliticiza- 
tion in the Army during the 1950's, when the us Military Pact had been 
signed. Thus, when after 1959 important differences and divisions arose 
within the régime, similar divisions started to arise within the Army. 
With the ascent of the Opus Dei to governmental power, there emerged 
in the Army a new ideology of ‘professionalism’, particularly among 
young officers who were in part opposed to the bureaucratic structure 
of an Army atill dominated by Civil War Generals. Politically, these 
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young officers tended to sympathize with the Opus Dei ‘experts’ and 
other bourgeois groups trying to modify the political system. In con- 
trast, a large number of old Generals remained firmly on the other side, 
fighting with the bureaucracy and the Falange to retain the closed and 
autarchic post-war State. The Spanish Army is now subject to the same 
centrifugal pressures as the régime: it is not a monolithic institution 
any longer.” 


This, of course, is emphatically not to say that the ¢/ass rol of the Army 
has changed, for its factional divisions are far less important than its 
unity against working-class opposition: the régime’s theory and history 
still officially proclaim that the Army is the ‘final guarantee’ of the 
bourgeois order. It is, however, probably true that the Army has 
ceased to be the locus of national political transformations (its tradi- 
tional role in the 19th and early 20th centuries) because of Spain’s pro- 
found socio-economic changes. Whereas in the past the Army could 
always intervene politically, just as the Church could discipline its 
faithful, the dynamic of bourgeois politics in contemporary Spain is 
now more independent of the corporate concerns of both. ~ 
The ascent of the Opus Dei has meant the decline of the Falange, and 
with it of the antiquated 1939 bureaucracy. The new political model did 
not altogether evict the Falange or the bureaucracy from important 
positions; they still control the Ministry of Labour and the official 
trade unions, for instance, But it did drastically reduce their power 
within the Spanish State. A consequence has been the progressive ‘de- 
ideologization’ of the bureaucracy, which has increasingly abandoned 
Falangist preoccupations for a corporate defence of acquired positions . 
and privileges: these are the factors of its homogeneity today. In 1967, 
it regained some of its power when the Movimiento Nacional was offici- 
ally made Spain’s only political party: a change that reflected the need 

of the régime for ‘transmission institutions’ to control and repress thy 
working class. 


This new political configuration translated the dominance of the 
renovated sational oligarchy, which now rendered obsolete the old 
divisions of different sections of the bourgeoisie: Catalan industry, 
ee ee ee Southern latifundia. 
union of these groups now exists, led by the industrial 
ERE a and the financlal power of the banks. Politically, this 
oligarchy had now to participate directly in government to obtain the 
economic development demanded by its objectives. ‘This hegemonic 
section of the ruling class was consequently able to broaden the social 
nature of the State, By inaugurating a period of rapid economic 
development, monopoly capital was able to subordinate large sectors of 
the medium bourgeoisie as the latter increasingly became clients of big 
business, Although rationalization policies periodically rnin a number 
of marginal firms, the subordination of the medium bourgeoisie is 2 
more important phenomenon since the latter are politically sonnel 
than the marginal groups. Yet another consequence of economic 


1 For the different trends within the army, see J. Busquets, H/ Militar de carrera en 
Espana, Ariel, Barcelona 1967, an unessy account by a captain in the present army. 
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growth was the creation of a white-collar salariat whose number has 

quickly increased. Evolution in the agricultural sector has taken a 

different path. Here the new economic model both increased the rich , 
peasant class and drove a large number of small, mainly Castilian 

peasants off the land and into the urban proletariat. For the régime the 

first development was of more importance than the second, because 

the social group newly won was more definitely committed to it than 

the social group it had lost. It should, however be noted that this was a 

negative development for the bureaucracy since the small Castilian 

peasantry had traditionally formed a reservoir of Falangism. 


Thus, whereas during the Civil War, Franco rallied only the region of 
Navarre and the peasantry of Castile to give a mass character to his 
bloc, after 1959 all sections of the Spanish middle class, under the 
leadership of monopoly and finance capital which was responsible for 
the economic boom, swung to the present State. The result has been 
the emergence of an enlarged power bloc, the product of the ‘black 
market’ of the ’fifties, and the prosperity of the ’sixties. Although still in 
a formative phase, this bloc now structures the class struggle in Spain 
into a new pattern. The events of the last few years are the evidence. 


5- The Avatars of ‘Liberalization’ 


In 1962, during the economic boom, the régime launched a programme 
of political ‘liberalization’ that included a new press law and the re- 
placement of military by civilian courts for charges concerned with 
public and political order. From our previous analysis, it is clear that 
some institutional modifications were necessary if the renovated power 
bloc, under the hegemonic leadership of monopoly capital, was to 
secure its objectives. The adaptation of legal and juridical forms to the 
political change that had taken place was urgent by 1962. 


This urgency was emphasized by the fact that some bourgeois groups 
were already veering into opposition. A congress grouping Monarch- 
ists, Christian Democrats, Social Democrats and representatives of the 
Basque and Catalan national bourgeoisie took place in Munich during 
1962. Though the political outcome of the Congress remained un- 
certain, it was the first time that groups inside Spain (Christian Demo- 
crats and Monarchists) had publicly engaged discussions with political 
parties exiled since the Civil War.® The latter included the Socialist 
Party, the Psor. A bourgeois alternative to Franco’s rule now appeared 
possible. An ageing dictator, moreover, made the perspective of a post- 
Franco Spain more acute; the question of ‘inatitutionalizing’ the suc- 
cession was one which concerned both oppositional and non-opposi- 
tional bourgeoisie and which ‘liberalization’ was partly designed to 
resolve. At the same time the resurgence of working-class militancy on 
a larger scale made it necessary for the government to adopt a policy of 
social negotiation rather than armed coercion alone. Economic expan- 
sion in Europe, the growth of the Common Market and the renewed 
confidence of us imperialism were also international factors which 
contributed to an internal ‘liberalization’. 


8 For an analysis of the Munich gathering, seo Erpems Hoey, ed. J. Martinex and L 
Fernandex de Castro, Ruedo Iberico, Paris, 1963. 


The option taken by the régime was thus to outflank the Munich 
opposition by giving the Opus Dei technocracy powers to engineer a 
long boom designed to install the hegemonic rule of monopoly capital 
over all sectors of the bourgeoisie, The concrete measures of political 
‘liberalization’ were very limited. Its importance was rather that the 
State abandoned exclusively coercive-repressive rule in order to create 
an inter-class ‘consensus’ to provide itself with an expanded social 
basis. Even so, the régime displayed extreme caution for fear that the 
opposition would then be credited with major conquests which went 
beyond these limits (the creation of workers’ commissions is one 
example). 


Political liberalization in fact consisted less in what the régime per- 
mitted by law than in what was actually said, projected and done by 
individuals and groups. An unprecedented example was a strike sus- 
tained by the workers of Laminados de Bandas in the North for five 
months, despite repression. In 1963, the official trade union bureaucracy 
sct out to determine the possibility of ‘integrating’ the new proletariat 
into more or leas democratic trade unions that would, however,’ 
remain under its control. During this period some ‘enlightened’ 
entrepreneurs outspokenly advocated the creation of strong and free 
trade unions (note the plural) with which they could ‘dialogue’. 
Lamata, general secretary of the official union organization for Spain, 
took up this dialogue with a typical formula of falangist demagogy: 
“The analytical method, which served Marxism to demonstrate that the 
medieval guilds had to be replaced by class-based trade unions, today 
demonstrates the inadequacy of class trade unionism .«. . Trade- 
unionists must not today be opposed to or lack solidarity with a socio- - 
economic order that is no longer capitalism proper.’? Liberalization 
thus unleashed factional disputes between capitalists and the bureau- 
cracy. The bureaucracy’s project of creating a new trade-unionism 
under its control was threatened from the start by the spontaneo 
working-class response: the creation of the commisionss ee 
workers’ commissions. This will be discussed later. For the moment it is 
enough to say that they dealt a blow not only to the projects of the 
bureaucracy but also to capitalist schemes to encourage the creation of 
a number of trade unions to divide the working class. The unitary 
character of the workers’ commissions was, and remains, a radical 


refusal of both bourgeois strategies. 


The results of the phase of liberalization were thus contradictory. For. 
the bourgeois order there were three definite gains. (1) The bureaucracy 
was now irreversibly replaced by a technocracy (Opus Dei}—the 
managing committee of monopoly and finance capital—which became 
the predominant influence in the régime. (2) Economic development 
and the creation of a certain bourgeois public opinion, expressed by 
Opus Dei and Christian Democrat newspapers and publications, con- 
solidated—once and for all—the hegemonic rule of monopoly cani 
over the medium bourgeoisie. This means that all sectors of this 

are now loyal to the present régime. (3) Munich was forgotten, 





9 Quoted by R. Bulnes, ‘Del Sindicalismo de Represión al Sindicalismo de Inte- 
graciéa’, Harixonts Espanol, op. cit. 
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Monarchists, Christian Democrats and even some Social Democrats act 
within the structures of the existing State. 


These positive effects for the bourgeoisie must be assessed against a 
major failure. Liberalization, which aimed at integrating the working 
class, created the conditions for the proletariat to fight integration by 
the creation of its own unitary class organizations—the workers’ com- 
missions. These commissions are unitary in opposition to the division 
into Catholic, Social-Democratic and Communist trade unions planned 
by the capitalists and class organs of combat in their refusal of the 
integrationist strategy of the official trade unions. 


The growth and strength of the commissions in fact determined the 
limits of liberalization. As long as the new power bloc hoped to inte- 
grate the working class, the predominance of the technocracy over the 
bureaucracy was immediately guaranteed. When this project failed, a 
new pact had to be made between monopoly capital and the bureau- 
cracy to control and repress the working class. Indeed, the present State 
of Emergency is as much the work of the Opus Dei, the oligarchy and 
the church as it is of the bureaucracy and the military. It was the 
logical result of a process of compression which started in 1966 when 
wage demands (with workers’ and students’ militancy) coincided with 
the approach of economic recession. 


In conclusion: under the leadership of monopoly and finance capital, 
the Spanish bourgeoisie doss wot meed an alternative system to Francos 
dictatorship. The present régime with its combination of consensus—for 
the bourgeoisie—and coercion—for the working class—contains all the 
potential of ‘democratic’ evolution that the bourgeoisie could need. Its 
interests will be met from above, by the present State. In this context, 
Franco’s physical disappearance from the scene loses the relevance so 
often attributed to it. 


6. Workers’ Commissions : Organization and Mass Struggle 


Up to 1950, working-class opposition in Spain was an epilogue to the 
Civil War itself; Anarchists, Socialists and Communists engaged in 
isolated guerrilla fighting, the Communists until 1948 and the Anarch- 
ists until somewhat later. Between 1950 and 1956 the only form of 
popular protest was street demonstrations, motivated by hunger. Then, 
from 1956 to 1962, the new working class began to make its appearance 
and struggle on the shop floor for wage rises and improved working 
conditions. After the strikes of 1956, 1957 and 1958, the State aban- 
doned direct control over wages and work conditions and instituted 
collective bargaining. This then led to the mass strikes of 1962-66, It is 
essential to remember that by this time the whole nature of the Spanish 
working class had fundamentally changed. Some 2 million sew in- 
dustrial workers emerged between 1939 and 1965, more than doubling 
the size of the Spanish proletariat. Of these, over two-thirds were 
employed in three major urban centres: Barcelona, Madrid and Bilbao, 
At the same time, over one-third of the working class was employed in 
large plants of more than 500 employees. This formidable growth of 
the working class soon produced new forms of consciousness and com- 
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bativity. It was in this period that the workers’ commissions were first 
organized: their principal aims were ‘economic’ but they rapidly 
tended to be politicized by the repression of the police, trade unions 
and managers. 


The movement began in Asturias during 1962. Negotiation for collec- ` 
tive agreements rapidly made it clear both that the official trade unions 
were in league with the management, and that management, accus- 
tomed to the use of police repression, was in a weak bargaining position. 
In this situation, the workers began to organize factory and pit com- 
mittees which were democratically elected by illegal but not clandestine 
workers’ assemblies. These replaced the official trade unions in negotia- 
tions. Strikes rapidly spread throughout the whole of the Asturian 
mining region, and the régime, with a characteristic syndrome of 
repression following concessions, declared a State of Emergency in the 
region. While the régime was deporting and jailing working-class 
militants, the workers’ commission representatives were in practice 
expected to negotiate with management in place of the official trade 
unions. Wage disputes were thus rapidly converted into major political ./ 
confrontations. The solidarity of the working class in the rest of Spain 
was demonstrated in strikes all over the country; in Bilbao and Bar- 
celona, factory committees were also formed. 


These committees, however, tended to disappear once the particular 
negotiations were ended, reappearing only when another bout of 
collective bargaining was due. It was not until 1964 that the Madrid 
metal workers formed a proviscial workers’ commission based on 
committees at factory level. Every other industrialized region soon 
followed the example of Madrid, and commissions organized at factory, 
branch and district level were established. These commissions arose 
democratically at cach respective level: there was no centralized 
organization. The commissions had now become authentic mass > 
The dual objectives of these new proletarian organs of struggle are 
expressed in their representative documents. A declaration of the 
Madrid workers’ commissions in 1966 asserts that: “The capitalist 
system generates and determines the class struggle. In a capitalist socio- 
economic system there is no possible harmony between the interests of 
capitalists and workers; their positions are diametrically opposed... . y 
The Spanish working class must fight for the tight of association whose 
expression must be a single trade union. Rejecting facile solutions and 
struggling for working-class objectives of both past and present, united 
and clear-sighted, no one will rob us of final victory.’ A declaration of 
the Barcelona commissions in 1968 develops a second essential theme: 
“The workers’ commissions cannot be defined by their ideological 
principles. They are defined above all by their Unitary and representa- 
tive organization and by their function—leadership of the struggle in 
all its aspects. All those who see in the workers’ commissions both the A 
most effective instrument for achieving proletarian demands, and the 
configuration of the future organs of working-class democracy, will 
find in their organizational principles the correct means for strugele,”10 


19 Reproduced in Cusdermas de! Rswdo Iberico No. 20/21, August-Norember, 1968. 
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Two themes are evident here: on the one hand, the need to create a 
unitary trade union movement to prevent the division of the working 
class and to forestall the dangers of integration; on the other, the idea 
that the commissions are already the basic organs of future proletarian 
democracy. : 


Despite differences of emphasis, it is indisputable that the commissions 
have in the past few years led the working-class struggle ‘in all its 
aspects’, as the Barcelona declaration claims. In conjunction with 
political parties, the commissions have organized the largest mass 
demonstrations in Spain since the Civil War. The emergence of the 
commissions has made the industrial proletariat the class best organized 
and most capable of leading the struggle of the other oppressed and 
exploited groups of the population (peasants or students, for example). 


One of the reasons for the success of the commissions has been their 
tactics at factory level. In 1963, the commissions boycotted the elections 
to official trade union posts with considerable success. Three years 
later, however, the commissions consolidated their position by winning 
majorities in the official trade-union elections for lowet-echelon dele- 
gates, (Elective posts go no higher than the provincial secretary of the 
‘social sector’ of an industrial: branch, the remainder being govern- 
mental appointees. In the unions’ corporative structures the employers 
are represented in the ‘economic sector’.) Contesting the elections, the 
commissions won 9o per cent of the posts in the large Madrid factories 
and about 60 per cent in Barcelona and other industrial centres. The 
percentage was lower in medium-sized and small factories. On the basis 
on these legally won posts, the tactic of combining /sga/ with illegal 
means of struggle initiated the destruction of the official trade unions 
from within. As officially elected delegates, commission representa- 
tives could legally press their demands in wage negotiations while the 
leadership of the struggle remained owtside the official union. In this 
respect it should be remembered that the official trade unions have 
traditionally been one of the main pillars of the Franco régime. 


From their lower echelon posts within the unions, the commissions 
were able to use legal weapons to support illegal actions, including 
strikes. The latter, when sustained for long periods, won the solidarity 
of workers in neighbouring factories, and sometimes nationally, thus 
politicizing the movement. The most striking example of this type of 
action by a workers’ commission wus the strike at Laminados Bandas, a 
Bilbao steel plant, which lasted five months. By opposing illegal action, 
the official trade union revealed iteelf as the primary ally of management 
and the police—visibly negating the formal role of representing the 
workers which the new arbitration procedures had supposedly given 
iy : 

Escalating militancy was thus very largely responsible for the ultimate 
failure of political ‘liberalization’ and for the régime’s resort to violent 
repression after 1966. However, by this time, the commissions had 
1 See Nøestra Halga (distributed by Ruedo Iberico, Paris), a pamphlet written by 
Soe a R E ence E meee eee 
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organized the working class so effectively that the régime was unable to 
prevent the growth of the movement. The difficulties of combining 
legal and illegal means of struggle were, of course, greatly increased by 
the economic crisis, the wage freeze and the restoration of military 
courts. The official unions also began to retaliate against commission 
members who held union posts; today none of those elected three years 
ago remains in office. Working illegally but not clandestinely, militants 
from the commissions have been arrested and imprisoned with relative 
ease. But, given the present level of organization, they have also been 
relatively easily replaced by new militants. Factory and local organiza- 
tion is in any event much more important than a few publicly known 
leaders. 


During the economic crisis of 1967, the commissions not only main- 

tained but consolidated their strength in the struggle against mass 

redundancy. They were now less involved in wage bargaining— 

rendered difficult by the freeze—and more involved in political demon- 

strations. These new forms of struggle led to the establishment of ward 
commissions, youth commissions and commissions of unemployed—’ 
thus enlarging their scope of influence to all sectors of the population 
exploited by capitalism. Autonomous associations of technicians and 
professionals were established alongside but linked to these new com- 

missions. ‘The mass mobilizations of October 1967 in Madrid and the 

May Day demonstrations throughout the country in 1968 were the 

outcome of this new phase of political action by the commissions, who 

are now the vanguard of all the exploited and oppressed. 


Any analysis of these political confrontations must distinguish between. 
three different types of struggle which overlap: (1) the struggle against 
the police system and its repression of any prolonged workers’ fight— 
usually at the demand of management (2) the struggle against the 
trade-union bureaucracy, pillar of the régime (3) the struggle against A 
State dominated by monopoly and finance capital. 


Against police repression, the demands are for freedom of association 
and expression, and the right to strike; against the trade-union bureau- 
cracy, the necessity for independent and unitary trade unions; against 
the capitalist State, the perspective of socialist class struggle implicit in 
the organizational form of the commissions and clearly expressed in the 
declarations quoted above. In the day-to-day struggle, these obj 

are inter-related and superimposed; the predominance of one or the 
other depends on the concrete political conjuncture, In the long run, 
however, the priorities are clear: destruction of the monopoly capitalist 
State Abroagh mass struggle against the repressive apparatus of the 
régime sia the elimination of the official trade union. 


It is in the workers’ commissions that the political parties representing 
the working-class movement must seek the consent of the majority for 
their programme. A number of ‘trade unions’ distinct from er 
workers’ commissions though partly integrated into them (the Catholic 
ast and the Social-Democratic aso and uso, for example) tend to 
diminish the degree of unity reached in the commissions. It is impos- 
sible to be certain whether the unitary character of the commissions 
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will prevail over these separatist divisions. What is certain is that the 
Spanish working class has once again shown spontaneous vitality and 
combativity in forging new and original organs of struggle, comparable 
to yet distinct from the ‘internal commissions’ of Gramsci’s Turin, 
which anticipate the institutions of a future socialism. 


7. The Proletarian Parties 


The creation and consolidation of the workers’ commissions as unitary 
organizations of the proletariat poses an immediate threat to monopoly 
capital and the dictatorial State. When Spanish capitalism tried to solve 
the economic crisis of 1967-68 by repressive measures, the commissions 
assumed the leadership and representation of working-class struggle in 
all its aspects. But a distinction must be made between this ‘politiciza- 
tion’ which was a reaction to a concrete conjuncture, and the ability of 
the commissions to engage in a full-scale mobilization to create a 
revolutionary situation. To capture and maintain the political initiative 
in the national class struggle, a revolutionary vanguard party is absolutely 
indispensable. 


From this point of view, an evaluation of the current political strength 
and role of the working-class parties in Spain is essential. The two main 
historic parties of the Spanish proletariat are, of course, the Socialist 
Party (psoz) and the Communist Party (pcr). The former has some 
regional affiliates, such as the msc in Catalonia and the psy in Valencia. 
The once-mighty Psor is today a shadow of its past. In exile, the party 
of Iglesias and Caballero has declined to become an orthodox social- 
democratic party of the latter-day type. The psox has no serious pro- 
programme, which accounts for its fragmentary and conjunctural 
policies. Its official leadership remains in excile and maintains close 
contacts with European social-democratic parties, while some of its 
spokesmen in Spain—for example, Tierno Galvan—clearly intend to 
work within the existing State (though for this to be viable a much 
greater degree of liberalization would be necessary). The Socialist Party 
is, in fact, polarized between its European and anti-Communist alliances 
and its support of the clandestine trade unions aso and uso which have 
hitherto worked more or less within the unitary workers’ commis ions. 
This contradiction is responsible for its complete programmatic 
vacuity. The Psor has steadily lost influence as a political party, while 
retaining some of its industrial influence (the same, though to an even 
greater extent is true of the Anarchists whose political activity today is 
largely irrelevant). The psor has been unable to attract large sectors of 
young workers, with the single exception of the Basque industrial zone. 
Tt has no base whatever in the universities. 


The Spanish Communist Party is a very different affair today. After its 
rapid growth during the Civil War, it was able to adapt to the completely 





12 The recent State of Emergency, whose true objective was to curb the wave of 
demands in the factories, 1s a confirmation of this. Only at the plant level, mainly in 
Bilbao and Barcelona, were workers able to maintain their demands under extremely 
difficult repressive conditions. Nothing like a political response of the proletariat 
and other exploited groups occurred. There is no space here for the necessary 
analysis of these events. 
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different conditions created by fascist repression—alone of the parties 
of the Republic. The young industrial working class and students 
provided the militants of the renovated party. Thirty years after the 
defeat of the Republic and the installation of Franco’s system, the pce 
has survived to become the first organized force against the Spanish, 
State. By contrast with the Socialist Party, it has a coherent perspective 
and programme to which it has remained loyal over the years. It is this 
perspective, however, which is at the root of the defects of the party’s 
work in the ’sixties. In assessing the pce, we must adopt the Leninist 
criteria of judging a working-class party by its programas and by its 
efficacy in carrying a majority of the working class with it. The pcr’s 
fundamental analysis of contemporary Spanish society may be sum- 
marized briefly like this. 


In Spain, a bourgeois-democratic revolution is necessary to end the 

dominance of an obscurantist Church, Southern latifundism and the 

financial oligarchy, who all represent pre-capitalist forces and classes. In 

this perspective, the fascist State has effected no fundamental changes 

in economy or polity; rather the fundamental problems of 1936 have- 
been ‘repressed and aggravated by fascist power’. Thus, the growth of 

monopolies is not related to the recent boom but is rather a ‘patho- 

logical’ symptom of the economic system. At the same time the pce 

believes that monopoly capital has little connection with the ‘con- 

servative forces of the agrarian and financial oligarchy’ which were, 

and are still maintained to be, the main support of Franco’s régime. 

The two central contradictions of Spanish society thus become the 

maintenance of latifundism in the South (feudalism) and the growth of 

monopolistic industry, whose expansion has been achieved at the, 
expense of every other sector of the bourgeoisie. 


For the party, the way forward is a democratic revolution, with a 
retumo to the competitive phase of capitalism, in which the econo 
power of monopoly capital will be reduced by state intervention. 

will lead to the consolidation of an economy run by the middle classes 
and small industrialists, capable of effecting a land reform. The view that 
a financial-agrarian oligarchy dominates the régime leads the PCE to 
assert that power is controlled by a ‘clique’ without any important 
social basis. This leads to a dissociation of economic realities from 
their political manifestations. Thus when the needs of economic 
development dictate certain political changes—‘liberalization’—th 
changes are interpreted as the definitive crisis of the political system. It 
was to deal with this crisis that pce announced a general strike in 1959. 


It is consistent with its strategic perspective of a ‘democratic revolution’ 
that the pce has for many years proposed ‘National Reconciliation’ or a 
united front of all bourgeois parties and working-class organizations 
aimed at transcending the divisions of the Civil War. This front would 
ideally include the national bourgeoisie, all non-monopolistic business, 
the new rich peasant class, the salariat and the working class. 
common objective of this front would be the ‘anti-feudal, anti-mono- 
polistic revolution’. 


Any consideration of the character of the bourgeois ‘opposition’ to 
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Franco’s régime makes it evident that these hopes are quite illusory. 
Across the bourgeois spectrum there exist, of course, many individuals 
who have advocated democratic reforms in recent years. But it can 
safely be said that since the Munich opposition was discomfited by the 
liberalization of 1962-66, no bourgeois political group has demanded a 
bourgeois-democratic system to replace the Franquista régime. Indeed, 
the only bourgeois oppositional parties are the Catalan and Basque 
nationalist parties (Front Nacional Catala and Partido Nacionalista 
Vasco) and even these have had to formulate a certain commitment to 
socialism, however rhetorical and reformist. The possibility of a 
Christian-Democratic Party emerging, meanwhile, appears very 
limited. This is because the Spanish candidates for a Christian-Demo- 
cracy are at one and the same time in the government and the opposi- 
tion. They are well aware that they cannot abandon the government if 
they are to remain in the dominant power.bloc, led by monopoly and 
finance capital. In consequence, they are reduced to a vaguely dissident 
‘élite’ working within the régime for ‘more freedom’. When, on oc- 
casion, they move towards opposition, they discover that the working 
class and the socialist political parties are better organized than they are 
—or could hope to be in the near future. Moreover, if they commit 
themselves to opposition, they have to act within the only framework 
available to opposition: an increasingly violent mass struggle (hence 
such episodes as the 1959 general strike plan, when the ‘Christian 
Democratic Left’ initially approved a Communist proposal for the 
strike, only to repudiate it a few days before it was due). 


Thus Monarchists, organized as an élite but not as a political party, 
some Opus Dei elements whose opinions are expressed by the news- 
paper Madrid, ‘progressive’ Christian Democrats in the monthly review 
Cxadsrnos para sl Dialogo—all work within the régime. This does not 
exclude the possibility of future Munichs or other oppositional 
schemes: it merely means that the aim of any such manoeuvres will be to 
influence the correlation of forces within the present régime rather than 
to create an alternative State. The weakness of the pcz’s strategy of 
alliances has thus been confirmed by the whole development of the past 
decade. 


In fact, it has already been stressed that the present régime contains all 
the democratic potential any sector of the bourgeoisie—dominant or 
subaltern—might demand. In other words, the democratic liberties 
which the 19th and zoth century liberal bourgeoisie fought for without 
success (or with only temporary success) no longer form part of the 
demands of this class. These democratic demands have today devolved 
on the working class. It is thus no accident that there has been no 
consequent political opposition to the present régime in the last decade 
that has not been socislist. 


‘The New Revolutionary Left 

From 1959 onwards, changes in society and the State already noted made 
it clear that there was a certain political vacuum on the Left. The 
traditional political parties showed a radically incorrect appreciation of 
the internal Spanish situation. An example was the pce’s slogan of a 
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general strike aimed at overthrowing Franco (the cause of this mistake 
was thought at the time to be the fact that the pcx leadership in exile 
was out of touch with the internal Spanish situation). The pson was 
meanwhile pursuing contacts with the Social-Democratic governments 
of Europe. Its presence inside Spain was thus drastically reduced, with 
the exception of a certain trade-union activity. Thus when the new 
working-class movement emerged (initially formulating mainly 
economic demands), it was misjudged and left virtually without leader- 
ship by the traditional parties. Any resurgence of working-class 
militancy was immediately and mechanically translated by the pcx into 
a symptom of Franco’s imminent demise; this meant that the meaning 
and strength of the new militancy was, paradoxically, both exaggerated 
and minimized. It was exaggerated by giving it an unrealistic political 
perspective, and minimized by ignoring its latent potentialities which 
led before long in quite another direction—the formation of the work- 
ers’ commissions. In effect, the pcr and Psoe each sought the allegiance 
of the new working-class, while this class was proving in its actions the 
need for a unitary organization to include even non-aligned and 
catholic trade unionists who would refuse to become members of either 
of the two traditional parties. A new type of trade-union leader, 
adapted to novel forms of action and uncommitted to the language and 
policies of these parties, had come to the forefront after the renewed 
working-class militancy of 1956 and 1958. Moreover, the existence of 
legal catholic workers’ organizations (joc and moac) had provided the 
means for great numbers of the new working class to acquire prole- 
tarian consciousness. While many of these workers later rejected the 
Church’s cynical trade-unionism, they did not thereby become con- 
verted to the traditional parties. 7 


For despite their verbal allegiance to unitary class politics, neither the 
PSOE nor PCE were actively willing to assist the growth of a united 
working-class opposition. Finally, the beginnings of a student move 
ment, related to the growth of working-class combativity, produced/a 
Marxist intellectual sector determined to analyze Spanish society 
scientifically. Although many of these students were later to tally to the 
traditional parties, a large number were also well aware of the stalinist 
deformations of the pce and of the reformist nature of the Psor. In fact 
many of the arguments later used by the Chinese or Cubans, for ex- 
ample, were commonplace among a large sector of students before the 
divisions in the international communist movement were made publics 


For despite its class origins, the correlation of forces in Spanish society 
made it inevitable that any student opposition must be socialist and 
linked to the working-class opposition. Political from the start, the 
student movement built up a mass character in its struggle against the 
Palangist-controlled official students’ union. In 1968 the government 
accepted student demands for freedom of association: by then, how- 
cver, it was too late, for the students demanded the same right not only 
for themselves but for the working class. Commandos of young 
workers and students appeared in the streets during the demonstrations, 
especially in Madrid during the May Day demonstrations of 1968, and 
the student movement as 2 whole co-ordinated its actions with—and 
under the leadership of—the workers’ commissions. It is not within the 
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scope of this article to deal with all the aspects of the student movement. 
It is necessary only to emphasize its two remarkable achievements: the 
creation of a mass movement in which the majority of students take 
part and the organic union with the workers’ commissions. Students, 
moreover, now go on to provide many of the political cadres of the 
young working class. Above all, they gave the initial impetus for the 
creation of the new revolutionary organizations which have emerged in 
Spain during the ’sixties. 


The first new socialist organizations were formed in 1956. Of these, 
only the FLP was to create a working-class political party, in 1959. 
Various splinter groups (Acids Comsexsista from the FLP; the Marxist- 
Leninist Party, the Claudin-Semprun group, and the International 
Communist Party from the pce) emerged after 1963, a year in which the 
pce also lost most Madrid intellectuals and students. It should be said 
there are a number of regional groups in a process of radicalization 
today. Undoubtedly the most important of these is the Basque revolu- 
tionary party ETA, even if it is still early to assess ErA’s contribution to 
new forms of combat. Well advanced towards revolutionary socialist 
positions, Era is unique in that Basque separatism forms a substantial 
part of its separatist programme. Other such groups in Catalonia have 
disappeared as their members rallied to revolutionary groups, when 
socialist objectives had surpassed the separatist dream. 


Today, the FLP-FOC-ESBA (Orgamizaciones Frente) is the main organized 
group on the new revolutionary left, but Accion Communista has 
played a valuable role in providing excellent studies of the Spanish 
situation, while the Claudin-Semprun group has analysed the reformist 
misconceptions of the pcx. Taken together, these groups could be 
decisive, for it is from them that a new revolutionary party must emerge. 
These different groups which have emerged during the ’sinties are 
united in their fundamental strategic perspective. By contrast with the 
pce, they insist that the correct political perspective for Spain today is a 
socialist revolution.“ Capital accumulation and the accession of mono- 
poly and finance capital—distinct from but in close contact with the old 
land-owning and financial oligarchy—to a hegemonic role in a power 
bloc that includes the majority of the bourgeoisie, makes impossible a 
return to a phase of competitive capitalism without monopoly. The 
phase of capitalist evolution defined by Lenin has been reached: ‘State 
monopoly capitalism is the most complete material preparation for 
socialism, its anteroom, because on a historical scale there are no inter- 
mediary levels between this phase and socialism.’ The new revolution- 
ary left believes that the ‘process of unification of latifundism, industrial 
capital and finance capital has continued to accelerate... thereby 
initiating the period of complete bourgeois revolution in Spain. The 
mystifying process of alliances between the upper strata of the bour- 





3 The offical documents which express the various political positions on the Left 
are listed below. For the pce, S. Carrillo, Después de Franco, Que?, Sotlales, Paris, 
1965; S. Carrillo, Nawves Enfogues a Problemas de Hey, Sotiales, Paris 1967. See also 
Clandin’s critique, ‘Dos Concepciones de la via espanola al soctalismo’, Horizonte 
Espenel, op. cit. For the Organizaciones Frente (FLP-FOC-ESBA), ‘Declaracion del 
Comité Politico de las Organiyacioms Frente, Junc, 1965. For Arcion Cemsmista, the 
review of the same name published in Paris. 
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geoisie and the ancien rdgiwe of Spain in the 19th century is thus ended” 
(declaration of the Organizaciones Frente). The middle and lower 
bourgeoisie, now firmly under the leadership of monopoly capital, are 
incapable of opposing the latter in the name of any other model of 
economic or political development. 


If it is correct to argue that the Franquista régime is the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie, its overthrow will eventually be that of bourgeois 
domination of Spain. The revolutionary left must therefore be able to 
confront both the overthrow of the existing régime and the anti- 
capitalist, that is, socialist character of the coming revolution. This is 
not to say the immediate slogans of struggle must everywhere be 
maximalist ones. On the contrary, it is clear that transitional demands of 
the type Lenin advanced during the 1905 Revolution are an absolute 
precondition of successful Marxist struggle in Spain today. The 
Organizaciones Frente are now well advanced in the formulation of such a 
transitional programme, ‘The new Spanish working-class movement is 
in its infancy. The danger of economism—the reduction of all demands 
to economic claims and the inability to link these to a political pro,’ 
gramme—is a tendency inherent in the present situation. It can only be 
surpassed, as in Russia after 1903, when the working class under the 
leadership of a vanguard party is able to seize the initiative in the fight 
for State power. It will be seen that this perspective is quite distinct 
from that of the pcx, which by artificially separating Franco’s régime 
from the Spanish bourgeoisie relegates the problem of socialism to an 
indefinite future, after a complete period of ‘bourgeois-democratic’ 
revolution replacing Franco. s 

The problem of alliances is also conceived differently by the new revolu- 
tionary left. It argues that the monopolistic logic of contemporary 
Spanish economic development demands a sxitery working-class 
opposition. Approximately 70 per cent of the working population 
wage earners today. Among the latter there has been a notable in 

of technicians, professionals and administrators, who, although sus- 
ceptible to integration by capitalism in their role as consumers, are 
potential allies of the proletariat in specific conjunctures (low initial 
income, economic crises or political repression may lead to conscious- 
ness of exploitation rather than to integration within the bourgeois 
system of dominance). These groups will rally either to the working 
class or, if integrated into the system, to monopoly capital. At the sames 
time, capitalist transformation of Spanish agriculture has progressively 
impoverished small peasants to the benefit of a kulak class, while there 
still exist a large mass of agricultural labourers. The rural poor form the 
second vital reservoir of allies for the proletariat. Lastly, the ideological 
repression of the régime tends to keep each generation of students and 
intellectuals in a state of permanent revolt. 


On the other side, the traditional middle class (small and i 
industrialists, and new rich peasants) is a natural ally of monopoly : 
finance capital. To some extent the economic interests of this class have 
been damaged by rationalization; but once monopoly capital became 
the hegemonic class, no other sector of the bourgeoisie could demon- 
strate a political or social autonomy or propose a future which would 
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not be inferior or utopian. These sectors are the political and—in most 
cases—economic clients of big business. Thus the only power bloc 
capable of replacing the present monopoly-dominated bloc is that of 
the working class, the rural poor, technicians, clerical workers, students 
and intellectuals, wader the begemony of the industrial proletariat. This is the 
only bloc capable of making the socialist revolution in Spain. 


Having said this, it is necessary to add that all political organizations on 
the Left agree that it is only through mass struggles organized by the 
workers’ commissions that any change in the present situation can be 
effected. At the moment, only the pcx has sufficient numerical strength 
and influence among the working class eventually to lead a full-scale 
mobilization. But revolutionary struggle is not solely a matter of 
organization and numerical strength. Equally important is the capacity 
to analyse the concrete relationship of forces in society correctly and to 
base a strategy and programme on this analysis. The pce has attained a 
remarkable degree of organizational strength under conditions of 
tremendous repression, but it has not higherto proved capable of a 
correct social analysis or policy of alliances. The new revolutionary 
left appears capable of the necessary strategic analysis, but its organiza- 
tional strength and influence is much weaker than that of the pce. The 
urgent necessity of creating a revolutionary regroupment on the basis 
of the existing organized groups is thus evident. The formation of such 
a revolutionary party must not be prevented by denying the organiza- 
tion of these groups or by any form of sectarianism. 


Postecript—November 1969 


The October 1969 government reshuffle, which established complete Opus 
Dei dominance in the Cabinet, signally confirms the general line of analysis 
presented here. The Opus Dei was able to profit by the State of Exception of 
1968-69—almed ostensibly at students, in fact mainly at factory militancy 
by workers—to oust the Falangista bureaucracy from its central posts in the 
government. Nevertheless, this operation remains a tisky one for the Opus 
technocrats. Its fate will be determined by the class struggle in Spain. For the 
outcome of the secondary contradiction between monopoly capital and the 
bureaucracy is increasingly governed by the principal contradiction between 
the capitalist State as a whole and the Spanish proletariat. Amidst many local 
confusions, nuclei of workers armed with Marxist theory are now multiplying 
in Spain; with them, the vanguard of the future is starting to emerge. 
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ISAAC DEUTSCHER MEMORIAL PRIZE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The undersigned members of the Jury of the Isaac Deutscher 
Memorial Prize wish to announce that the Prize for 1969, to the 
value of £100, has been awarded to Martin Nicolaus on the 
strength of two essays: ‘Proletarlat and Middle Class In Marx’ 
In Studies on the Left, Vol. 7, No. 1, 1967; and ‘The Unknown 
Marx’ In New Left Review, No. 48, March/April, 1968, 


Martin Nicolaus was born In Germany In 1942 and was educated 
In the Unlted States. From 1966 till 1968 he was teaching assistant 
In Sociology at Slmon Fraser University, Vancouver. His first 
book, a critique of soclology, will appear shortly. He Is at | 


present working on a book In which the themes of the above 
mentioned essays will be developed. 


The second Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize, also to the value of 
£100, will be awarded In the Autumn of 1970, and a Jury drawn 
from among the Sponsors will be glad to consider works 
published or In typescript. Any such work should be submitted 
by May 1st, 1970 to the Isaac Deutscher Memorlal Prize, c/o 
Lloyds Bank, 68 Warwick Square, London, S.W.1,. 


Perry Anderson 

E. H. Carr 

Tamara Deutscher 
Erlc Hobsbawn 
Monty Johnstone 
Ralph Millband 
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SCANNET 


The Pompidou Regime André Gorz 


The eventual consequences of the May—June revolt are perhaps only 
now starting to become visible in France. The months since the great 
explosion have been marked by swift changes in both the economy 
and polity of French capitalism: the monetary crisis of November last 
year, the April referendum that led to De Gaulle’s resignation, the 
election of Pompidou in June, and the devaluation in August. What 
is the significance of this succession of events for the pattern of 
bourgeois power, and what are the present perspectives for class 
struggle in France? 


The original vocation of Gaullism had a certain resemblance to that of 
Mendésism. French capitalism needed in both cases to end a disastrous 
colonial war and to implement rationalizing and modernizing reforms 
at home. Mendès terminated the expeditionary adventure in Indochina; 
De Gaulle disengaged the Army from Algeria. But neither were able to 
achieve substantial or comparable successes in France itself. The 
fundamental reason for this is that there does not exist in France an 
adequate social base for a coherent modernizing programme, nor a 
hegemonic group within the capitalist class capable of winning the 
whole bourgeoisie to acceptance of such a programme. Capitalist 
rationalization thus had to be imposed on the bourgeoisie itself. For 
this, a central State at once authoritarian, liberal and technocratic was 
necessary. Yet constituted by an ‘outsider’, it then lacked a stable 
social foundation. This phenomenon is, indeed, a constant of French 
history: there is no other advanced capitalist country where central 
State power assumes such a directly techno-bureaucratic and adminis- 
trative form, and in which its political mediations are so fragile. It was 
this tradition that produced the advent of the Fifth Republic. 


Nevertheless, despite every effort of its own propaganda machine to 
claim major changes, the striking fact is that the reformist ‘perform- 
ance’ of Gaullism was very limited. Even at the zenith of the régime, 
the French State never had sufficient political strength to impose in- 
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dispensable reforms on the employers. For paradoxically, the pervasive 
character of its bureaucracy was accompanied by a very restricted 
power of influence over industry. The State apparatus was not genuine- 
ly attuned to the economy; it could control but not stimulate, decide 
but not implement. Conscious of the abstract nature of its own power, , 
the Gaullist régime constantly sought to secure or purchase the sup- 
port of the petty-bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie, including even its most 
parasitic and retrogressive sectors, at the expense of the working class. 
The result was that it never got beyond a series of half-measures in its 
rationalization programme. Even a few anti-malthusian reforms advo- 
cated by the extreme reactionary Rueff after 1958 were never attained. 


The fragile social equilibrium of Gaullism was thus badly shaken by the 
main economic result of the May/June revolt—the Grenelle agree- 
ments between employers and unions. Ironically, the 15 per cent wage 
increases of 1968 functioned as a very effective substitute forthe capitalist 
rationalization policies which the régime had never dared to introduce. 
For this 15 per cent increase in no way affected capitalist accumulation 
in industry: the result was just the opposite. The state cleverly accom- - 
panied the wage increases (which reached 30 per cent in some sectors 
such as textiles and shoes) with fiscal and financial subventions in such 
a way that the enployers, panicking because of the wage pressures, at 
last found the will and means for a rationalization of their concerns. 
The balance-sheet of the Grenelle agreements is eloquent: 8 per cent 
increase in productivity; 12 per cent increase in industrial production; 
19 per cent increase in capital investment. Profits for 1968 rose, often 
substantially, in the majority of enterprises with a ‘scientific’ manage- 
ment, despite the two or three weeks lost in strikes in May—June. 


The industrial and financial bourgeoisie thus lost nothing and gained 
much by the consequences of Grenelle. But this only meant that other 
groups had to pay the price of the concessions it had made—above ms 
petty-bourgeois commerce and the small peasantry, in other wo 
pre-capitalist sectors, and elements of the liberal professions and 
technicians. Pompidou was thus able to play on the discontent of these 
groups with polished cynicism, allowing it to be understood that he 
would save the pre-capitalist sectors, reduce taxes and avoid a receasion, 
which the employers feared De Gaulle’s credit restrictions might 
provoke. He thereby succeeded in separating the majority of the em- 
ployers and of the petty-bourgeoisie from classical Gaullism. For in th 
last months of Couve’s Premiership, the régime had abandoned its 
traditional conciliation of different interests, and was sacrificing the 
pett y-bourgeoisie to big capital, while proclaiming verbal concessions 
(‘participation’) to the trade-unions. This course broke the unity of the 
‘conservative bloc’. Economically, it was the only rational capitalist 
policy in the present conjuncture. Politically, however, it was unaccept- 
able to the bourgeoisie once another ‘strong man’—Pompidou— 
promised to maintain the political unity of all the possessing classes | 
with a different strategy, which he was careful to leave somewhat vague ^ 
This new alternative on the Right had all the greater impact because the 
monetary crisis detonated by the Grenelle agreements had undermined 
the whole foundation of Gaullist economic policy: the gold reserves of 
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the Bank of France. De Gaulle’s guerilla campaign against the suprem- 
acy of the dollar had always been unpopular with French business, 
which considered the General’s resistance to the ‘political integration of 
Europe’ within an Atlantic system to be a dangerous and unrealistic 
foible. It was not completely wrong in this, of course, to the extent that 
the Gaullist State never succeeded in defining, still less imposing, an 
industrial policy within France consonant with its international policy 
of diplomatic independence. The fundamental fact, however, is that the 
French bourgeoisie has no ambition to play a leading world role and 
does not believe in the ability of the French economy to compete with 
West Germany or the usa. It does not even believe in the industrial 
future of France: it would willingly settle for a secondary role in an 
international system under German-American tutelage, provided that 
its privileges within the country were assured. This ‘conservative 
defeatism’ is not new. The French bourgeoisie has shown it again and 
again in critical phases of its history: one has only to think of 1830, 1871 
and 1940 to comprehend the logic of the Pompidou régime. The 
elimination of the French gold reserves has now provided the oppor- 
tunity for an official adoption of that Atlanticism which was for years 
invoked by Giscard d’Estaing and others in their attacks on De Gaulle’s 
‘megalomania’. The transition can be summed up by saying that De 
Gaulle externally produced the régime that was objectively necessary to 
the French bourgeoisie, and that this régime then internally produced 
Pompidou, a representative of the bourgeoisie apparently capable of 
eliminating De Gaulle and his idiosyncrasies, while preserving the 
Gaullist State. 





Class Struggle 
in the Arab Gulf Fred Halliday 


Since the 18th century, British imperialism has maintained control over 
the principalities of the eastern and southern coasts of the Arabian 
Peninsula; but this imperialist hegemony is now dissolving. As British 
forces retreat from the Gulf,! new contradictions are exploding which 
threaten the position of world imperialism and the local ruling classes. 


The present centre of these contradictions is Oman, with its population of 
750,000. The Sultan of Muscat, on the coast below the Omani moun- 
tains, entered into treaty relations with Britain in 1798 and since then 
has accepted British control while formally remaining an independent 
state. The British have helped him to consolidate His realm. In the 
Omani mountains, a purist Shi’a Muslim sect, the Ibadhis, held a 
traditional tribal autonomy, centred on the town of Nizwa and the 


1The dispute about whether to call it the Amb or Persian Gulf is a chauvinist 
irrelevancy. The régimes on both aides have used this issuc, and others like the 
Babrein problem, to channel nationalist sentiment; but the internationalist position 
of the Persian students organbation crs is the only possible one—that the Gulf is 
now an faperialist Gulf, neither Amb nor Persian, and the task is to tum it into a 
søcialıst Gulf. It is called Amb here because the text refers to the Arabs areas around 
the Gulf. 
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Green Mountain. In the province of Dhofar, to the south of Muscat and 
Oman proper, the British have helped the Sultan to annex and dominate 
a previously autonomous people. The Sultan himself lives in the capital 
of Dhofar, Salala, since it is cooler tham Muscat. 


The Sultan has a force of several hundred slaves, a personal Baluchi’ 
bodyguard, and an army and air-force financed and officered by the 
British. Britain carries out all his foreign relations and is represented 
locally by a Consul-General. In return the Sultan has allowed Britain to 
build four bases on his territory. The base at Salala is reputed to have 
underground chambers stocked with nuclear weapons and has been 
frequently attacked by local guerrillas, but by far the most important is 
on Masirah island, off the Omani coast; the Sultan bas sold this to the 
British and the local shepherds and fishermen have been cleared off. It is 
virtually impregnable, and with the loss of the Libyan bases will form a 
major link between the centre of imperialist military forces in the area, 
Cyprus, and points further east. In the event of a successful revolution- 
ary movement in Oman, the island could serve as a refuge for defeated 
imperialist agents and become a Taiwan of the Arabian counter-- 


revolution. 


In the 1950’s the Omani Ibadhis, led by their Imam, staged a series of 
risings on the Green Mountain, but were suppressed by British troops. 

The Imam of Oman received the backing of the Saudis who were 

involved with the Sultan of Muscat in the Buraimi dispute. In addition 

the Egyptian and Arab states as a whole supported the Imam and 

attacked the Sultan. At the time this was a relatively progressive 

development, but the Omani risings of the 1950s were limited both by. 
their reliance on traditional tribal conflicts and by their subservience to 

the Saudi and other Arab States. Since then three major new develop- 

ments have altered the co-ordinates of the Omani revolution. 


First, the discovery of oil in Oman and Dhofar has served to awaken the 
consciousness of the population, previously sunk in pre-capitalist 
particulacism. This showed the possibility of increased wealth and 
revealed the exploitation of the Omani masses by the Sultan and the oil 
companies ; the development of oil has provided the political context for 
class conflict. Secondly, the victory of the revolution in South Yemen 
io 1967 has provided the Omani revolution with a friendly hinterland 
that is naturally far more militant and anti-imperialist than the Sa 
State ever was. Thirdly, 2 group of young Omanis studied the lesso 
of the defeats of the 1950's and set up a new revolutionary organization 
independent of the old Imamate clique. These formed the Liberation 
Front of Dhofar in 1964 and began a guerrilla war in July 1965 by 
attacking the Salala base. 


Dhofar itself has a population of between 100,000 and 300,000 without 
any medical or educational services. Its population are shepherds, 
fishermen and farmers. The Sultan of Muscat has done nothing fof 
these people, and as in the rest of Oman the institution of slavery is still 
legal and prevalent. However, the liberation struggle has transformed 
this situation. The cadres who formed the LFD in 1964 were militants 
of the Arab Nationalist Movement, originally a Palestinian movement 
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Colour and Citizenship 

A Report on British Race Relations 

E. J. B. Rose and associates 

“Agaln and again It reveals deficiencies In our national policies which axtsted long before 
coloured Immigrants came, but which the lesue of Immigration has helped to Identity.’— 
Guardian 90s net, paper covers 55s net 


The Controversy over Capitalism 

Studies In the Social Philosophy of the Russian Populists 

A. Wallcki 

This book re-Interprets the Ideology of Russtan Populism, which the author sees as a reaction to 


the development of capitalism In Rusela,and as a response to the capitalist economy and 
socialist Ideologies of the Weet. 45s net 


Our Own People 

A Memotr of ‘Ignace Reiss’ and his Friends 

Elisabeth K. Poretsky 

Preface F. W. D. Deakin 

“Ignace Relse’, whose real name was Ignace S. Poretsky, was a Polish Communist who served 
as a Soviet Intelligence agent but broke with the régime In 1937 and was found dead bya 


roadside In Switzerland a few weeks later. His widow tells his story, especially valuable for Its 
first-hand picture of Moscow under the terror. 42s net 


War and Peace in South East Asia 


Peter Lyon 

This book attempts to answer some questions about South East Asla and Its crucial place In 
world politics, analysing In the procees such matters as the stakes for the outside powers, the 
Interests and outlooks of the local powers, and the prospects for neutralization. 

15s net Oxford Paperbacks 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Modern China’s Search for a Political Form 


Edited by Jack Gray 

‘Mr Gray has tho ability, rare among Western observers, to see the vast revolutionary drama ase 
whole and to think hard about It. His plece should be read with reepect by every student of 
China.’—/nternational! Affairs 758 net 
Royal Instituta of International Affairs 


Rosa Luxemburg 
Abridged edition 


J.P. Netti 
26s net Oxford Paperbacks 


The Unfinished Revolution: Russia 1917—1967 


Isaac Deutscher 
7s 6d net Oxford Paperbacks 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Dilemmas of Change in Soviet Politics 
Edited by Zbigniew Brzezinski 


This collection of essays is in a sense a direct result of Michel Garder’s 
L’Agonie du régime en Russie soviétique, the principal thesis of which is that 
the Soviet political system is disintegrating so rapidly that there is a strong 
likelihood of a major political upheaval there in 1970. Reactions to this 
argument, both pro and con, are contained in this collection. This book 
covers the political spectrum from left to right, and includes contributions 
from noted historians, journalists, and students of Soviet affairs. 
Published 174 pages Cloth 72s Paper 27s 


The Ruler’s Imperative 
Strategies for Political Survival in Asia and Africa 

By W. Howard Wriggins 
This study of political leadership in Africa and Asia assumes that the ruler’s 
first desire is to retain his position at the apex of government while others press 
to displace him. Professor Wriggins examines the ways and means that 
political leaders get and keep power in newly independent or emerging 
nations where resources are limited economically and politically and where 
there is little or no tradition of self-government. 

January 288 pages 90s 


Utopia and Reality 


A Collective Portrait of American Socialists 
By Betty Yorburg 


Mrs Yorburg approaches American Socialism from a very personal perspec- 

tive quoting many leading socialists. She provides some penetrating insights 

into the men who were the driving force of the American Socialist movement. 

She gives the views of Socialist leaders on themselves, on what drew them to 

the Socialist movement, and what its outstanding characteristics are. 
Published 208 pages 67s 6d 


The Chinese Communist Army in Action 
The Korean War and Its Aftermath 
By Alexander L. George 


‘Dr George’s sophisticated account presents fresh and fascinating insights on 
the political organization of (the PLA) and its problems of morale and 
motivation.’—The New York Times Book Review 

Published 272 pages Paper 25s 


Columbia University Press 
70 Great Russell Street London WC1 





formed in Lebanon in the carly 1950’s. This anm was originally 
independently nationalist but adopted a pro-Nasser position after 1956. 
In the early 1960’s a Marxist anti-Nasserite and anti-Ba’th trend 
developed within it, and the movement split into Marxist-Leninist and 
nationalist factions in 1964. Three of its radical sectors are now auto- 
nomous revolutionary forces: the Popular Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, the National Liberation Front of South Yemen 
and the Liberation Front of Dhofar. 


Concentrating initially on a local, limited issue—the independence of 
Dhofar—they extended the liberation struggle in that zone and now 
control two-thirds of the province. However, their movement has 
surpassed these local limits, and at a conference in September 1968 the 
LFD transformed itself into the Popular Front for the Liberation of the 
Occupied Arab Gulf. It now has a central committee with 25 members 
from all parts of the occupied Gulf and works on the basis of the 
following platform adopted at the 1968 conference: 

1. To insist on organized revolutionary armed struggle as the only way 
to overcome imperialism, reactionaries, the bourgeoisie and feudalism. 
2. To change the name of the Liberation Front of Dhofar to the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of the Occupied Arab Gulf and to link 
the struggle in Dhofar with that of the peoples in the other parts of the 
Occupied Arab Gulf. 

3. The pFLoaG denounces the fake Union of Arab Gulf Emirates and 
asserts that the only revolutionary and effective step towards achieving 
the unity of the Gulf is through the unity of the revolutionary popular 
forces, 

4. The PFLOAG resolves to adopt scientific socialism as a theoretical 
guide for the struggle of the poor masses and as a scientific method of 
analysis. 

5. The PFLOAG extends its full support to the Palestinian people 


represented by its armed vanguards. 
6. The PFLOAG supports the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America 


in their struggle against world imperialism and bourgeois and feudal 
régimes, and denounces the racist régime in Rhodesia and racial dis- 
crimination in the us. 


The liberation army is ideologically to the left of what it regards as the 
petty-bourgeois nationalism of Egypt and the Ba’th, and it has been 
ignored by the Arab states, apart from South Yemen. Some of its 
cadres have received military instruction in China, but the main training 
goes on in the liberated areas itself. Supplied with the basic arms and 
revolutionary literature, the revolutionary movement is forging its own 
analysis and policies. Problems such as slavery and the oppression of 
women have been attacked outright and such institutions will tend to 
be weakened automatically by the processes of guerrilla fighting. In ad- 
dition the prLoac has openly denounced the reactionary manipulation of 
religion and religious differences by the Imam of Oman and its de- 
clarations are singularly free of the supernatural invocations common to 
most Arab official statements. On a more general level the prioac like 
the nuF of South Yemen and the Palestinian Democratic Front 
represent forces that have gone beyond the fixations with Egypt and its 
‘Arab Socialism’ that dominated the Arab left since 1956. 
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The PFLOAG is important both instrinsically because of its struggle in 
Oman which will catalyse the Gulf as a whole; but also because it 
represents a new stage of revolutionary politics in the Arab Middle 
East. The rise of such a movement is especially important since it 
coincides with a fresh round of imperialist intrigue in the Gulf. This 
intrigue aims to isolate the revolution in South Yemen and to establish / 
a firm neo-colonislist structure in the Gulf when Britain leaves in 1971. 
Britain originally hoped to establish such a structure in South Yemen 
itself, but its tame emirs and merchants were swept out of power by the 
victorious NLF in November 1967. In defeating the British and the pro- 
Egyptian riosy, the South Yemeni NLF laid the basis for a socialist 
régime in the zone. However, after the victory of the revolution a 
itruggle developed between a faction around the President Qahtan 
ash-Sha’abi and the left leader, Abdul Fatah Ismail. Abdul Fatah 
attacked the ‘phraseological, pathetic socialism’ of the NLF leadership 
and warned that the South Yemeni NLF was becoming an ‘Algerian 
FLN’. He has openly denounced the counter-revolutionary role of the 
petty-bourgeoisie throughout the ‘third world’ and called for a Soviet 
democracy based on popular councils of workers, farmers and the, 
people’s militia? The left faction has now won out and is giving’ 
active aid to the PFLOAG. 


Strengthening in South Yemen and advancing in Oman, the anti- 
imperialist revolution now threatens to undermine Britain’s neo-im- 
perialist schemes farther up the peninsula. In the Gulf Britain controls 
nine entities—Bahrein, Qatar and the seven Trucial Omani states— 
which it is trying to forge into shape for its departure jn 1971. In 
February 1968 it set up the Union of Gulf Emirates and is now trying to 
provide this Union with its own army. There exists at the moment a 
military force, the Trucial Oman Scouts, which is officered by British 
troops and the intention is that this force should remain as the centre of 
neo-colonial power after the British leave. Although nominally re- 
stricted to Trucial Oman itself, 30 per cent of its men are recruited fro 
Oman itself and it could freely be used to attack the revolution there if 
necessary. The purpose of this army was well described by the Defence 
Correspondent of The Times who sketched the relation between 
Britain’s alleged departure from the Gulf and the preservation of its 
position in Muscat and Oman (which it will not leave since the Sultan is 
formally independent): “The British departure from the Gulf will not 
affect Britain’s obligations to the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, 
which are never very specifically identified by the Government bu“ 
which exist nevertheless and will certainly continue to do so for as long 
as the RAF need the use of the island of Masirah for a staging post in the 
Indian Ocean. It could be that the British relationship with Muscat will 
neutralize the political impact of Britain’s departure from Sharjah and 
Bahrein, because it would not be true to say that Britain was therefore 
putting the Gulf militarily behind her. This impression may be en- 
hanced if the Gulf federation itself invites Britain to leave officers and 
men behind as supernumeraries to the armed forces of the federation# 


1 Abdul F. Ismail, “The non-capitalist path of development: A programme of 
national popular-democmtlc emancipation’, in Bassam Tibi (ed.) Dis arabische Links 
(Frankfart,'1969). See also his interview in Triceatineata! 13. 
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These are likely to be built up on the basis of the present Trucial Oman 
Scouts and the individual defence forces of the Trucial States which are 
officered by the British . . . IZ certainly seems to be the case that the British 
hops to be able to achieve militarily after 1971 what they achieve now through the 
presence of 6,000 troops. Their proxies would be local forces commanded and 
equipped to British standards’ 3 


This attempt to knock up yet another British neo-colonial federation is 
also doomed to result in a defeat for Britain. There are several sets of 
contradictions that will blast it apart. First, there are contradictions 
between the different petty states themselves; for example, Abu Dhabi, 
the largest of the Trucial Oman states, wants to dominate the Union, 
and to keep out the larger Bahrein, while the smaller states of the 
Union want to preserve federal autonomy to prevent themselves from 
being dominated. On top of these contradictions there are the rivalries 
of Tran and Sandi Arabia, two major reactionary forces in the area both 
of whom wish to dominate the Union and the Gulf. The us and the 
Soviet Union are also concerned to increase their influence. Yet all of 
these inter-state contradictions are superimposed on class conflicts 
within the component states themselves. In Oman itself the guerrilla 
struggle is already underway and is threatening to undermine the basis 
of Britain’s neo-colonial strategy. In Bahrein (population 200,000) the 
oil workers and dockers have long been organized and have carried out 
a series of strikes and urban guerrilla actions in the face of severe 
repression. Edward Heath returned from his Gulf trip in April to 
announce that ‘the long stability which the Gulf has enjoyed is now at 
risk’ and called for an alliance of Britain, Saudi Arabia and Iran to 
protect ‘one common aim—the maintainance of stability’; the inhabi- 
tants of the Gulf ‘wanted to follow the example of Kuwait, not of 
Aden’.t 


The revolutionary PFLOAG aims to lead the Gulf along the Adeni path 
and not that of Kuwait, and in so doing will cause great damage to 
imperialism. The Gulf not only provides cheap oil to Europe but also 
shores up Britain’s financial position by holding its money as sterling 
balances in London. The miserable neo-colonialist plots Britain is 
hatching can be defeated: as the rar napalms villages to protect a 
slave-owning Sultan, the peasants and workers fo the Gulf are poised to 
raise the red flag on the oil wells of Arabia. 





Swedish Communism— 
End of an Interlude Goran Therborn 


The Twenty-Second Congress of the Swedish Communist Party— 
since 1967 called Left Party (Communist) or VPK—on September 19th- 
218t put an end to a period in the history of the party, hitherto unique in 


3 The Times, March 3rd, Ce ee 
(italics added), Another article is entitled “Scouts help to calm hot tempers’. . 
1 Swmday Times, April 27th, 1969. 
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the annals of the international movement. A balance-sheet of this period 
and of the congress which terminated it is now necessary. How should 
this period be characterized? How was it possible? Why did it end? 
What are the prospects after the congress ? 


The October Revolution led to the creation of a wholly new type of 
politics incarnated in a new type of political organization, the Com- 
munist parties of the Third International. A striking aspect of these 
parties has been the formal continuity and tenacity of their organiza- 

tional structure, official ideology and international connection. Given 
the gravamen of the charges of reformism and revisionism levelled 
against many of them—in other words, a fundamental pokrice] discon- 
tiouity—the organizational persistence even of the small and largely 
unsuccessful parties created by the Third International remains a 
remarkable phenomenon, in clear contrast to the multiple vicissitudes 
of other leftist formations. Communist Parties have had their influence 
drastically reduced, have been frequently repressed, have been obliged 
formally to dissolve—mainly in the so-called progressive Arab coun- 
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tries—but they have kept their distinctive identity. The project of - 


1944-45 in the Americas to change them into educational organizations ` 
—Browderism—failed, as did the enterprize of creating viable non- 
Comintern parties between the two World Wars. 


After the Twentieth Party Congress in January 1964, Sweden witnessed 
another attempt to change a classical cp into something else. This 

something else was to be a ‘modernist’ left socialist party, the most 
typical international example of which is probably the French prsu. The 


project included: complete independence from the ussr and the inter- , 


national Communist movement, internal democracy, loose organiza- 
tion, ‘Marxist’ but explicitly non-Leninist left reformism. The process 
got under way with the election of C. H. Hermansson as party leader 
in 1964, and reached its peak at the Twenty-First Congress in 1 a 
when the name of the party was changed (a compromise between th 
who wanted to keep the old Communist Party of Sweden and those 
who wanted to call it Socialist Left Party), Leninism was officially 
discarded in the new party programme, new completely social-demo- 
cratic or liberal organizational statutes were adopted, a radical change 
in the Central Committee occurred, and finally a somewhat tougher line 
against the Swedish Social-Democratic Party in day-to-day politics was 


advanced. ~~ 


A full explanation of this ‘modernist’ period cannot yet be given, but 
some factors can be distinguished. First of all, it must be seen as an 
extreme variant of a common Western European pattera. In the middle 
*sixties, with the death or ousting of the old leadership dating from 
1929 or 80, similar processes of ‘modernization’ also developed in the 
big Western European cp’s, the Italian, the French and the Finnish, For 
a number of reasons these changes went much further in Sweden. 


Historically the Swedish Party was less dependent on the Comintern™ 


because it had been less formed by the international experiences of 
European Communism: Sweden did not participate in the First World 
War, there was no Popular Front in the ’thirties, no Resistance in the 
*forties, and the Cold War was much weaker in neutral Sweden during 
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the ’fifties. Moreover, the class struggle in Sweden, with its relatively 
liberal bourgeoisie dominated by advanced monopoly capital and a 
strong reformist tradition going back to the position of the peasantry in 
the pre-capitalist society, has traditionally assumed moderate forms. To 
these factors should be added at least three specifically organizational 
features. Because of the highly institutionalized labour market—ex- 
treme powers of the central union leadership and legal prohibition of 
wild-cat strikes—the Swedish cp could not entrench itself in industrial 
work, like the British or the Danish party, and so became extremely 
oriented to its parliamentary prospects. Secondly, there was no strong 
middle generation in the party to take over when the ‘men of 1929” had 
to leave. Thirdly, a key role was played by Hermansson personally. 
Basically committed to ‘modernism’, though he avoided being identi- 
fied as leader of this grouping within the party, he proved to be a very 
able parliamentary politician, who led the cp to electoral successes in 
1964 and 1966 (when it got 6-5 per cent of the vote), thereby laying the 
only real basis for the new policies. 


In the beginning ‘modernism’ played an objectively progressive role. 
It arose in a conjuncture of relative social calm, before the effects of the 
Vietnamese War had materialized in the political life of the imperialist 
countries, before a revolutionary student movement had appeared, and 
before the new structural contradictions of advanced capitalism had 
spurred the working class into militant discontent and action. In some 

the modernizers lifted the Party out of the torpor and isolation 
of the old Khrushchevite bureaucracy. Debureaucratization and the end 
to tailism in domestic politics were in themselves progressive. Indepen- 
dence from Moscow and the international Communist movement 
meant the possibility of a critique of the stagnant régimes in Eastern 
Europe, freedom from rigid defence of ‘peaceful coexistence’, sym- 
pathy with Cuba and openness towards new currents in Western 
Marxism. Liberal organizational conceptions meant among other 
things, an end to ouvrierist self-isolation and a bid to establish contact 
with progressive layers of the salariat. 


Modernism might have continued and consolidated itself, or it might 
have become the first phase—a ‘democratic’ phase—in a change towards 
a revitalized revolutionary party. Neither happened. The immediate 
event which sealed its fate was the party’s staggering defeat in the 1968 
parliamentary elections, where it polled 3-0 per cent, the lowest figure 
since 1940. The more basic reason was the sharpening of the class 
struggle in Sweden. In essence the modernists, and with them the party 
as a whole, were thoroughly reformist. They naturally became more or 
less completely isolated from the young NLF generation and the student 
movement. Both analytically and empirically a political expression of 
the progressive salaried strata—a ‘modern’ petty-bourgeoisie mainly 
based in Stockholm—the modernists were neither very interested in 
nor capable of the industrial work necessary to organize the new 
discontent of the working class. The party, and especially Hermansson 
personally, won some proletarian sympathy, but neither members nor 
faithful supporters. The Swedish Social-Democratic Party (sap) was 
thus able to use the reformist margin of manoeuvre created by the 
effective subjugation of archaic bourgeois strata under the advanced 
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sectors of monopoly capital, deploying its skilful leadership and 
traditionally strong organization to mobilize both the working class 
and the salaried petty-bourgeoisie massively in the 1968 elections in 
order to ‘stop’ the bourgeois parties, who were threatening to return 
to power after three decades in opposition. This was much the most | 
important cause of the disaster which struck the cp, although it was of : 
course aggravated by the invasion of Czechoslovakia, which occurred 


during the election campaign. 


‘Modernism’ had never truly penetrated the provincial apparatus or the 
proletarian cadres of the party. Once the party was reduced to itself— 
with the defection of its sympathizers—their relative weight immediate- 
ly increased. Three major groups thus had accounts to settle at the 
Twenty-Second Congress in September. The Khruschevite Right, 
based on the provincial apparatus and the party weekly Ny Dag, had 
been neglected by the leadership during the modernist period. They 
wanted more emphasis on party organization, more power for them- 
selves, more economist industrial work, and ‘normalized’ (if critical) 
relations with the ussr and its allies. Internationally they are comparable, - 
though on a much inferior level, to the Right of the Italian cp. Their 
ideal is a non-Stalinist reformist Communist Party. A second group was 
formed by the hard core of the modernists on the independent but 
formerly party-supported weekly Tidsigea/, based on the Greater 
Stockholm district and with some support from two provincial regions. 
They wanted to block any recidivism to reformist Khruschevism, a 
reiterated and vehement condemnation of the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and a new and more efficient party secretariat. Thirdly, there was 
a bitterly oppositional ‘traditionalist? tendency from the party district _ 
of the extreme underdeveloped North, grouped on the regional daily 
Norrskensflasmen—antipodal to the modernists, yet like the latter com- 
prising both ‘right’ and ‘left? elements. They demanded complete 
normalization of relations with the Soviet Union, support of the H 
régime, official reinstatement of centralism and a break with the 
modernists. Finally, there was also a sprinkling of genuine revolution- 
aries, some from the youth organization and a few individual middle 
echelon proletarian cadres. The moderate party centre, united by 
Hermansson iporsoaally if mostly to the right of him, was left above the 
mêlée, 


Out of these complex contradictions and hetergeneous tendencies a-s 
strong leadership might have staked out a road leading to a coherently 
reformist, moderately left party. All but the hard core modernists 
wanted the party to remain officially a Communist Party. All but the 
traditionalists wanted to keep an ‘Ttalianate’ international line. All but 
the Khruschevites and a minority of the modernists and traditionalists 
wanted somewhat more militant domestic policies. All factions wanted 
more effective organization and renewed emphasis on industrial work. 
No such leadership, however, emerged. Hermansson in his report to 
the Congress declared that the party had to fulfill the functions which 
Marxist theory assigns to a revolutionary socialist party. This was to 
ignore the basic fact that the vPx is not a revolutionary party; the 
problem of how it might be changed into one was not even raised. 
During the Congress Hermansson did not provide any concrete 
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direction. Though subjectively honest in his invocation of revolution, 
Hermansson is objectively a left reformist, so it was only to be expected 
that he could not lead a fundamental transformation of the party. The 
outcome of the Congress was thus determined by tactical confusion, 
platform manipulation and corridor intrigues. Five major decisions 
were taken. A narrow majority, mobilized by the traditionalists, voted to 
end party support for the modernist Tidsigna/. The vote was to have a 
wider political significance, and the modernists proceeded to accept 
this as the main battlefield between them and the traditionalists. 
Secondly, the Congress adopted a programme of work for 1969-72. 
There was little real discussion of this document, which is a satrgesherd 
of electoral planks containing some good and some bed elements with 
no guide to how the party might implement them: it reveals a plainly 
reformist orientation a toto. The third major decision was a tightening 
of the party statutes, about the necessity of which there was virtually 
universal agreement; there were no signs, however, of a practical 
reform of the delapidated party organization. Fourthly, in the elections 
to the new Central Committee, the rightist apparatus functioned as an 
unofficial election committee, and six of the eight o outright modernists 
were not elected, while two traditionalists were elected. The majority 
of the new cc is made up of the moderate Centre and the Khruschevite 
Right. Hermansson was re-elected party leader with an overwhelming 
majority—z5 traditionalists abstained and 17 modernists cast their 
votes for an improvised candidate of their own. Lastly, the modernists 
scored one success. The party’s line on Czechoslovakia was massively 
reaffirmed, causing the Soviet and Czech delegates to walk out of the 


Congress. 


The ‘modernist? interlude has now been closed. The vex will not 
become a non-communist socialist party. The modernist tendency now 
has three choices, all of which mean its own dissolution. One is to 
adapt itself to the party Centre. Hermansson has made some moves 
since the Congress to placate them, by making a modernist the new 
party secretary and buying shares in Tidsgne/ in spite of the party 
decision not to support it. Another option would be to go into frustrated 
retreat, since the historical role of ‘modernism’ is now over for the 
time being—the recent electoral defeat and disintegration of the Nor- 
wegian sF is another expression of this general phenomenon. A third 
possibility would be to make a self-criticism, linking up with revolu- 
tionary tendencies inside and outside the party. The traditionalists, for 
their part, gained some ground at the Congress, but they were outraged 
by the demonstration against the uss and now accuse Hermansson of 
adopting a bourgeois class position. They control a daily and half the 
party’s second largest district, Norbotten—the only region in Sweden 
where the vrr plays a social role similar to that of the big cr’s abroad. 
But they are geographically, politically and culturally isolated from the 
rest of the party. Hermansson and his associates are struggling on, but 
they are now surrounded by declared rightists in the new Central Com- 
mittee, Thus the only tendency which is satisfied and stimulated by the 
Congress is the Kruschevite Right. An ageing generation, marked by 
long years of defeat and isolation, with little imagination, few ideas and 
a constant inclination to tailism after the ‘big workers’ party’ (the 
Social-Democratic Party), they are most unlikely to mobilize the masses. 
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A new and deep crisis for the party is looming after the September 1970 
elections. Under the new electoral laws in Sweden, a party with less 
than 4 per cent of the total vote will not be represented in Parliament, 
unless it can gain at least 12 per cent in one constituency. According to 
the latest opinion polls, the vpx now scores only some 2 per cent, and it 
seems unlikely that the new Central Committee and its programme can ' 
get the party up to the 4 per cent margin. The only constituency where 
it has any chance of getting 12 per cent is in the extreme North. The 
crisis in the Norbotten party district does not make this very probable 
either. 


The revolutionaries in the vex expected little from the Twenty-Second 
Congress and got little. They are now ideologically maturing, and will 
benefit from the disintegration of the modernist tendency as well as 
from the more clearly rightist character of the new cc. It is difficult to 
assess their eventual chances in the veg, but given the increasing frag- 
mentation of the revolutionary left in Europe, the struggle they are 
waging within the party cannot be dismissed. A new period of Lenin- 
ism has yet to emerge. { 
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Interview with Jean-Paul Sartre 


Itinerary of a Thought 


How do you envisage the relationship between your early philosophical writings, above all 
_L’Etre et Le Néant, and your present theoretical work, from the Critique de la Raison 
- Dialectique onwards? In the Critique, the typical concepts of D’ Etre et Le Néant 

have disappeared, and a completely new vocabulary bas taken their place. Yet when reading 

the passages of your forthcoming study of Flaubert published in Les Temps Modernes 

one is struck by the sudden re-emergence of the characteristic idiom of the carly work— 

thetic consciousness, ego, nibilation, being, nothingness. These notions are now juxtaposed 

in the text with the distinct set of concepts which derive from the Critique—serialrzation, 
ç totalization, practico-inert, collectives. What is the precise relationship between the two in 
your current thought? 


The basic question here, of course, is my relationship to Marxism. I will try to 
explain autobiographically certain aspects of my early work, which may help to 
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clarify the reasons why my outlook changed so fundamentally after the 
Second World War. A simple formula would be to say that life taught 
me /a force des choses—the power of circumstances. In a way, L’Esre et 
Le Néant itselt should have been the beginning of a discovery of this 
power of circumstances, since I had already been made a soldier, when 

I had not wanted to be one. Thus I had already encountered something ! 
that was not my freedom and which steered me from without. Then I 
was taken prisoner, a fate which I had sought to escape. Hence I started 
to learn what I have called human reality among things: Being-in-the- 
world. 


Then, little by little, I found that the world was more complicated than 
this, for during the Resistance there appeared to be a possibility of free 
decision. For my state of mind during those years, I think that the first 
plays I wrote are very symptomatic: I called them a ‘theatre of freedom’. 
The other day, I re-read a prefatory note of mine to a collection of these 
plays—Les Mosehes, Huis Clos and others—and was truly scandalized. I 
had written ; ‘Whatever the circumstances, and wherever the site, a man 

is always free to choose to be a traitor or not...’. When I read this, 1] ~ 
said to myself: it’s incredible, I actually believed that! 


To understand how I could have done so, you must remember that 
there was a very simple problem during the Resistance—ultimately, only 
a question of courage, One had to accept the risks involved in what one 
was doing, that is, of being imprisoned or deported. But beyond this? 
A Frenchman was either for the Germans or against them, there was no 
other option. The real political problems, of being ‘for, but’ oc ‘against, 
but’, were not posed by this experience. The result was that I con- 
cluded that in any circumstances, there is always a possible choice. 
Which is false. Indeed, it is so false that I later wanted precisely to refute 
myself by creating a character in Ls Diabls et Le Bon Dien, Heinrich, who 
cannot choose. He wants to choose, of course, but he cannot choose 
either the Church, which has abandoned the poor, or the poor, i 
have abandoned the Church. He is thus a living contradiction, who will 
never choose. He is totally conditioned by his situation. 


However, I understood all this only much later. What the drama of the 
war gave me, as it did everyone who participated in it, was the ex- 
perience of heroism. Not my own, of course—all I did was a few 
errands. But the militant in the Resistance who was caught and tortured 
became a myth for us. Such militants existed, of course, but they 
represented a sort of personal myth as well. Would we be able to hold 
out against torture too? The problem then was solely that of physical 
endurance—it was not the ruses of history or the paths of alienation. A 
man is tortured: what will he do? He either speaks or refuses to speak. 
This is what I mean by the experience of heroism, which is a false 


experience. 


After the war came the true experience, that of sosiety. But I think it was £ 
necessary for me to pass via the myth of heroism first. That is to say, 
the pre-war personage who was more or less Stendhal’s egotistical 
individualist had to be plunged into circumstances against his will, yet 
where he still had the power to say yes or no, in order to encounter the. 
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inextricable entanglements of the post-war years as a man totally con- 
ditioned by his social existence and yet sufficiently capable of decision 
to reassume all this conditioning and to become responsible for it. For 
the idea which I have never ceased to develop is that in the end one is 
always responsible for what is made of one, Even if one can do 
nothing else besides assume this responsibility. For I believe that a man 
can always make something out of what is made of him. This is the 
limit I would today accord to freedom: the small movement which 
makes of a totally conditioned social being someone who does not 
render back completely what his conditioning has given him. Which 
makes of Genet a poet when he had been rigorously conditioned to be a 
thief. 


Perhaps the book where I have best explained what I mean by freedom 
is, in fact, Saint Genet. For Genet was made a thief, he said ‘I am a 
thief’, and this tiny change was the start of a process whereby he became 
a poet and then eventually a being no longer even on the margin of 
society, someone who no longer knows where he is, who falls silent. It 
cannot be a happy freedom, in a case like this. Freedom is not a triumph. 
For Genet, it simply marked out certain routes which were not initially 


given. 


L’ Hire st La Niani traced an interior experience, without any co- 
ordination with the exterior experience of a petty-bourgeois intellec- 
tual, which had become historically catastrophic at a certain moment. 
For I wrote L’ Hire et La Néant after the defeat of France, after all. But 
catastrophes have no lessons, unless they are the culmination of a 
praxis. Then one can say, my action has failed. But the disaster which 
overwhelmed the country had taught us nothing. Thus, in L’Eire st Le 
Néant, what you could call ‘subjectivity’ is not what it would be for me 
now, the small margin in an operation whereby an interiorization re- 
exteriorizes itself in an act. But ‘subjectivity’ and ‘objectivity’ seem to 
me entirely useless notions today, anyway. I might still use the term 
‘objectivity’, 1 suppose, but only to emphasize that everything is 
objective. The individual interiorizes his social determinations: he 
interiorizes the relations of production, the family of his childhood, the 
historical past, the contemporary institutions, and he then re-exterlor- 
izes these in acts and options which necessarily refer us back to them. 
None of this existed in L’ Eis ef Le Néaat. 


In L?Htre et Le Néant, yos radically rejected the concept of the xaconscioxs, 
saying that it was a philosophical contradiction. The model of conscionswess in 
your carly work effectively excludes any idea of it whatever. Conscionsaess is 
always transparent to itself, even if the subject creates a false seresa of ‘bad faith. 
Since then, you bave among other things written a film-script on Frend— 


—I broke with Huston precisely because Huston did not understand 
what the unconscious was. That was the whole problem. He wanted to 
suppress it, to replace it with the pre-conscious. He did not want the 
unconscious at any price— 


The question on would Fiks fo ask is bow yon conceive the precise theorstical 
statute of the work of Fred today? Given gonr class position, it is mot perbaps 
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so surprising that yon did not discover Marx before the war. But bow did yon 
miss Frend? Surely the opague evidence of the unconscious, its resistances, 
should have been accessible to you even then? They are not exactly comparable to 
the class struggle. 


The two questions are linked, however. The thought of both Marx ! 
and Freud is a theory of conditioning in exteriority. When Marx says: 
‘Tt matters little what the bourgeoisie thinks it does, the important 
thing is what it does,’ one could replace the ‘bourgeoisie’ by ‘a hysteric’, 
and the formula would be one of Freud. Having said this, I must try to 
recount my relationship to Freud’s work biographically. I will begin 
by saying that I undoubtedly had a deep repugnance for psychoanalysis 
in my youth, which needs to be explained as much as my innocence of 
the class struggle. The fact that I was a petty-bourgeois was responsible 
for the latter; one might say that the fact that I was French was 
responsible for the former. There would certainly be a lot of truth in 
this. You must never forget the weight of Cartesian rationalism in 
France. When you have just taken the hachos at the age of 17, with the T 
think, therefore I am’ of Descartes as your set text, and you open The 4 
Psychopathology of Eseryday Life, and you read the famous episode of 
Signorelli with its substitutions, combinations and displacements, im- 
plying that Freud was simultaneously thinking of a patient who had 
committed suicide and of certain Turkish mores, and so on —when you 
read all that, your breath is simply taken away. 


Such investigations were completely outside my preoccupations at the 
time, which were at bottom to provide a philosophical foundation for 
realism. Which in my opinion is possible today, and which I have tried - 
to do all my life, In other words, how to give man both his autonomy 
and his reality among real objects, avoiding idealism without lapsing 
into a mechanistic materialism. I posed the problem in this way because 
I was ignorant of dialectical materialism, although I should add 

this later allowed me to assign certain limits to it—to validate the 
historical dialectic while rejecting a dialectic of nature, in the sense of a 
natural process which produces and resolves man into an ensemble of 
physical laws. 


To return to Freud, however, I have to say that I was incapable of 
understanding him because I was a Frenchman with a good Cartesian 
tradition behind me, imbued with a certain rationalism, and I wasy 
therefore deeply shocked by the idea of the unconscious. However, I 
will not say os% this because I must add that I remain shocked by what 
was inevitable in Freud—the biological and physiological language 
with which he underpinned thoughts which were not translatable into 
without mediation. Right up to the time of Fliess, as you know, he 
wrote physiological studies designed to provide an equivalent of the 
cathexes and equilibria he had found in psychoanalysis. The result is 
that the manner in which he describes the psychoanalytic object suffers y, 
from a kind of mechanistic cramp. This is not always true, for there are 
moments when he transcends this. But in general this language pro- 
duces a sytholog y of the unconscious which I cannot accept. I am com- 
pletely in agreement with the facts of diguise and repression, as facts. 
But the sords ‘repression’, ‘censorship’, or ‘drive’-—words which ex- 
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press one moment a sort of finalism and the next moment a sort of 
mechanism, these I reject. Let us take the example of ‘condensation’, for 
instance, which is an ambivalent term in Freud. One can interpret it 
simply as a phenomenon of association, in the same way as your 
English philosophers and psychologists of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
Two images are drawn together externally, they condense and form a 
third: this is classical psychological atomism. But one can also interpret 
the term on the contrary as expressive of a finality. Condensation occurs 
because two images combined answer a desire, a need. This sort of 
ambiguity occurs again and again in Freud. The result is a strange 
representation of the unconscious as a set of rigorous mechanistic 
determinations, in any event a casuality, and at the same time as a 
mysterious finality, such that there are ‘ruses’ of the unconscious, as 
there are ‘ruses’ of history; yet it is impossible to reunite the two in the 
work of many analyste—at least early analysts. I think that there is 
always a fundamental ambiguity in them; the unconscious is one 
moment asother conscionsmess, and the next moment other than conscious- 
sss. What is other than consciousness then becomes simply a mechan- 
ism. ; 


Thus I would reproach psychaoanalytic theory with being a syncretic 
and not a dialectical thought. The word ‘complex’, indeed, indicates 
this very evidently: interpenetration without contradiction. I agree, of 
course, that there may exist an enormous number of ‘larval’ contradic- 
tions within individuals, which are often translated in certain situations 
by interpenetrations and not by confrontations. But this does not mean 
these contradictions do not exist. The results of syncretism, on the 
contrary, can be seen in the idea of the Oedipus complex, for instance: 
the fact is that analysts manage to find everything in it, equally well the 
frration on the mother, love of the mother, or hatred of the mother, as 
Melanie Klein argues. In other words, anything can be derived from it, 
since it is not sérectured. The consequence is that an analyst can say one 
thing and then the contrary immediately afterwards, without in any way 
worrying about lack of logic, since after all ‘opposites interpenetrate’. A 
phenomenon can mean this, while its contrary can also mean the same 
thing. Psychoanalytic theory is thus a ‘soft’ thought. It has no dialectical 
logic to it. Psychoanalysts will tell me that this because there is no such 
logic in reality. But this precisely what I am not sure of: Tam convinced 
that complexes exist, but I am not so certain that they are not 
structured. 


In particular, I believe that if complexes are true structures, “analytic 
scepticism’ would have to be abandoned. What I call the ‘affective 
scepticism’ of psychoanalysts is the belief of so many of them that the 
relationship which unites two people is only a ‘reference’ to an original 
relationship which is an absolute: an allusion to a primal scene, incom- 
parable and unforgettable—yet forgotten—between father and mother. 
Ultimately, any sentiment experienced by an adult becomes for the 
analyst a sort of occasion for the rebirth of another. Now, there is a real 
truth in this: the firation of a girl on an older man may well come from 
her tather, or the fixation of a young man on a girl may derive from a 
profusion of original relationships. But what is missing in conventional 
psychoanalytic accounts is the idea of dialectical irreducibility. In a truly 
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dialectical theory, such as historical materialism, phenomena derive 
from each other dialectically: there are different configurations of 
dialectical reality, and each of these configurations is rigorously con- 
ditioned by the previous one, while preserving and superseding it at 
the same time. This supersession is, however, precisely irreducible. 
While one configuration may preserve another, it can never simply be ’ 
reduced to its predecessor. It is the idea of this extomomy that is lacking 
in psychoanalytic theory. A sentiment or a passion between two persons 
is certainly highly conditioned by their relationship to the ‘primal 
object’, and one can locate this object within it and explain the new 
relationship by it; but the relationship itself remains irreducible. 


Thus there is an essential difference in my relationship to Marx and my 
relationship to Freud. When I discovered the class struggle, this was a 
trs discovery, in which I now believe totally, in the very form of the 
descriptions which Marx gave of it. Only the epoch has changed; 
otherwise it is the same struggle with the same classes and the same road 
to victory. Whereas I do not believe in the unconscious in the form in 
which psychoanalysis presents it to us. In my present book on Flaubert, 
I have replaced my earlier notion of consciousness (although I still use 1 
the word a lot), with what I call /s séew—lived experience. I will try to 
describe in a moment what I mean by this term, which is neither the 
precautions of the preconscious, nor the unconscious, nor conscious- 
ness, but the terrain in which the individual is perpetually overflowed 
by himself and his riches and consciousness plays the trick of determin- 


ing itself by forgetfulness. 


In L’Hire et Le Néant, there is mot much room for the phenomenon of dreams. 
For Freud dreams were a privileged ‘space of the unconscious, the zons where ` 
is mas discovered. Do you try to situate the space of dreams in your 
current work? This would be a comerete test of your present relationship to 
Frend. 
» 


My work on Flaubert deals with dreams. Unfortunately Flaubert him- 
self reports very few of his dreams. But there are two extremely striking 
ones—both nightmares, which he recounts in Mémoires d'un Fon, an 
autobiography he wrote at the age of 17, and which are thus perhaps 
partly invented. One concerns his father, the other his mother: both 
reveal his relationship to his parents with an extraordinary evidence. 
The interesting thing, however, is that otherwise Flaubert virtually 
never mentions his parents in his writings. In fact, he had very bad “4 
relationships with both his father and his mothe, for a whole number 

of reasons which I try to analyse. He says nothing about them. They do 
not exist in his early works. The only time that he speaks of them, he 
speaks of them precisely where a psychoanalyst would like him to do, 
in the narrative of a dream. Yet it is Flaubert himself who spontane- 
ously does so. Thereafter, at the very end of his life, five years before he 
died, he published a novella called La Ligends de Saint Julien l Hospitalier, 
which he said he had wanted to write for thirty years: it is in effect the » 
story of a man who kills his father and his mother and who becomes a 
writer by doing so. 


Thus Flaubert has two quite different conceptions of himself. One is at 
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the level of banal description, for example when he writes to his 
mistress Louise: ‘What am I? Am I intelligent or am I stupid? Am I 
sensitive or am I stolid? Am I mean or am I generous? Am 1 selfish or 
am I selfless ? I have no idea, I suppose I am like everyone else, I waver 
between all these. ...’ In other words, at this level he is completely lost. 
Why? Because none of these notions has any meaning in themselves. 
They only acquire a meaning from inter-subjectivity, in other words 
what I have called in the Critigae the ‘objective spirit’ within which each 
member of a group or society refers to himself and appears to others, 
establishing relations of interiority between persons which derive from 
the same information or the same context, 


Yet one cannot say that Flaubert did not have, at the very height of his 
activity, a comprehension of the most obscure origins of his own 
history. He once wrote a remarkable sentence: ‘You are doubtless like 
myself, you all have the same terrifying and tedious depths’—/es 
mêmes profondeurs terribles ot exxuyenses. What could be a better formula 
for the whole world of psychoanalysis, in which one makes terrifying 
discoveries, yet which always tediously come to the same thing? His 
awareness of these depths was not an intellectual one. He later wrote 
that he often had fulgurating intuitions, akin to a dazzling bolt of 
lightning in which one simultaneously sees nothing and sees every- 
thing. Each time they went out, he tried to retrace the paths revealed to 
him by this blinding light, stumbling and falling in the subsequent 
darkness, 


For me, these formulations define the relationship which Flaubert had 
with what is ordinarily called the unconscious, and what I would call 
a total abeence of knowledge, but a real comprehension. I 
here between comprehension and iotellection: there can be intellection 
of a practical conduct, but only comprehension of a passion. What 1 call 
ls vdcu—lived experience—is precisely the ensemble of the dialectical 
process of psychic life, in so far as this process is obscure to itself 
because it is a constant totalization, thus necessarily a totalization which 
cannot be conscious of what it is. One can be conscious of an external 
totalization, but one cannot be conscious of a totelization which also 
totalizes consciousness. ‘Lived experience’, in this sense, is perpetually 
susceptible of comprehension, but never of knowledge. Taking it as a 
point of departure, one can know certain psychic phenomena by con- 
cepts, but not this experience itself. The highest form of comprehension 
of lived experience can forge its own language—which will always be 
and yet which will often have the metaphorical structure of 
the dream itself. Comprehension of a dream occurs when a man can 
express it in a language which is itself dreamt. Lacan says that the un- 
conscious is structured like a language, I would eay that the language 
which expresses it has the structure of a dream. In other words, com- 
prehension of the unconscious in most cases never achieves explicit 
expression. Flaubert constantly speaks of Pimdisab/s, which means the 
‘unsayable’, only the word does not exist in French, it should be 
Pindicibls (perhaps it was a regional usage in Flaubert’s time, but in any 
case it is not the normal word). The ‘unsayable’, however, was some- 
thing very definite for him. When he gave his autobiography to his 
mistress at the age of 25, he wrote to her: “You will suspect all the 
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unsayable.’ Which did not mean family secrets or anything like that. Of 
course, he hated his elder brother, but this is not what he was talking 
about. He meant precisely this kind of comprehension of oneself which 
cannot be named and which perpetually escapes one. 


The conception of ‘lived experience’ marks my change since L’ Eyre et] 
Le Niani. My early work was a rationalist philosophy of consciousness. 

It was all very well for me to dabble in apparently non-rational pro- 

cesses in the individual, the fact remains that L’Esre et Le Néant is a 

monument of rationality. But in the end it becomes an irrationalism, 

because it cannot account rationally for those processes which are 

‘below’ consciousness and which are also rational, but lived as irration- 

all. Today, the notion of ‘lived experience’ represents an effort to 

preserve that presence to itself which seems to me indispensable for the 

existence of any psychic fact, while at the same time this presence is s0 

opaque and blind before itself that it is also an absence from itself. 

Lived experience is always simultaneously present to itself and absent 

from itself. In developing this notion, I have tried to surpass the 

traditional psychoanalytic ambiguity of psychic facts which are both 

teleological and mechanical, by showing that every psychic fact in-| 
volves an intentionality which aims at something, while among them a 

certain number can only exist if they are comprehended, but neither 

named nor known. The latter include what I call the ‘stress’ of a 

neurosis. A neurosis is in the first instance a specific wound, a defective 

structure which is a certain way of living a childhood. But this is only 

the initial wound: it is then patched up and bandaged by a system which 

covers and soothes the wound, and which then like anti-bodies in 

certain cases, suddenly does something abominable to the organism. | 
The unity of this system is the neurosis. The work of its ‘stress’ is 

intentional, but it cannot be seized as such without disappearing. It is 

precisely for this reason that if it is transferred into the domain of 
knowledge, by analytic treatment, it can no longer be reproduced in 


same manner. 


There is an obvious question raised by your work on Flaubert. You bave already 
written a study of Bandelaire— 


—A very inadequate, an extremely bad one— 


> 


Then a long book on Genst, after that an essay on Tintoretto and then an anto- 
biography, Les Mots. After this succession of writings, what will be the 
setbodological novelty of the book on Flaubert? Why exactly did you decide to 
return once again to the project of explaining a life? 


In the Qwestion de Méthode, I discussed the different mediations and 
procedures which could permit an advance in our knowledge of men 
if they were taken together. In fact, everyone knows and everyon® 
admits, for instance, that psychoanalysis and Marxism should be able to 
find the mediations necessary to allow a combination of the twa. 
Everyone adds, of course, that psychoanalysis is not primary, but that 
correctly coupled and rationalized with Marxism, it can be useful. 
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Likewise, everyone says that there are American sociological notions 
which have a certain validity, and that sociology in general should be 
used—not, of course, the Russian variety which is no more than an 
enumeration or nomenclature. Everyone agrees on all this. Everyone 
in fact says it—but who has tried to d it? 


I myself was in general only repeating these irreproachable maxims in 
Onestion de Méthode. The idea of the book on Flaubert was to abandon 
these theoretical disquisitions, because they were ultimately getting us 
nowhere, and to try to give a concrete example of how it might be 
done, The result can look after itself, Even if it is a failure, it can thereby 
give others the idea of redoing it, better. For the question the book 
seeks to answer is: how shall 1 study a man with all these methods, and 
how in this study will these methods condition each other and find 
their respective place? 


You feel you did not bave these keys when you wrote Saint Genet, for 
example? 


No, I did not have them all. It is obvious that the study of the con- 
ditioning of Genet at the level of institutions and of history is inade- 
quate—very, very inadequate. The main lines of the interpretation, 
that Genet was an orphan of Public Assistance, who was sent to a 
peasant home and who owned nothing, remain true, doubtless. But all 
the same, this happened in 1925 or so and there was a whole context to 
this life which is quite absent. The Public Assistance, a foundling 
represents a specific social phenomenon, and anyway Genet is a product 
of the zoth century; yet none of this is registered in the book. 


Whereas today I would like the reader to feel the presence of Flaubert 
the whole time; my ideal would be that the reader simultancously feels, 
comprehends and knows the personality of Flaubert, totally as an 
individual and yet totally as an expression of his time. In other words, 
Flaubert can only be understood by his difference from his neighbours. 


Do you see what I mean by this? For example, there were a consider- 
able number of writers who elaborated analogous theories at the time 
and produced more or less valid works inspired by them, Leconte de 
Lisle or the Goncourts, for example: it is necessary to try to study how 
they were all determined to produce this particular vision, and how 
Flaubert was determined similarly yet otherwise, and saw it in another 
fashion. My aim is to try to demonstrate the encounter between the 
development of the person, as psychoanalysis has shown it to us, and 
the development of history. For at a certain moment, an individual in 
his very deepest and most intimate conditioning, by the family, can 
fulfil a historical role. Robespierre could be taken as an example, for 
instance. But it would be impossible to pursue such a study of him, 
because there are no materials for doing so. What would be necessary 
to know is what was the encounter of the revolution which created the 
Committee of Public Safety, and the son of Monsieur and Madame 
Robespierre of Arras. 


This is the theoretical aim of your present work. But why exactly the choice of 
Flambert? 


Because he is the imaginary. With him, I am at the border, the barrier of 


There bave been writers or politicians who bave lift a certain work and who 
could equally well provide the material for sub a sindyj— 


In theory, yes. There were a number of reasons, however, which led 
me to select Flaubert. Firstly, to give the strictly circumstantial cause of 
this selection: Flaubert is one of the very rare historical or literary 
personages who have left behind so much information about them- 
selves. There are no less than 13 volumes of correspondence, each of 
600 pages or so. He often wrote letters to several persons the same day, 
with slight variations between them, which are often very amusing. 
Apart from this, there are numerous reports and witnesses of him; the“ 
Goncourt brothers kept a diary and saw Flaubert very frequently, so 
that we see him from the outside through the Goncourts and we also} 
have a record of what he said to others about himself, recorded by the 
Goncourts—not an altogether trustworthy source, of course, since they 
were rancorous imbeciles in many ways. Nevertheless, there are many 
facts in their Journal. Besides this, of course, there is a complete cor- 
respondence with George Sand, letters of George Sand on Flaubert, 
memoirs of him, and so on. All this is completely circumstantial, but it 
is of great importance. 

Secondly, however, Flaubert represents for me the exact opposite of 
my own conception of literature: a total disengagement and a certain 
idea of form, which is not that which I admire. For example, Stendhal 
is a writer whom I greatly prefer to Flaubert, while Flaubert is prob- 
ably much more important for the development of the novel tha- 
Stendhal. I mean that Stendhal is much finer and stronger. One can 
give oneself completely to him—his style is acceptable, his heroes are 
sympathetic, his vision of the world is true and the historical concep- 
tion behind it is very acute. There is nothing like this in Flaubert. Only, 
Flaubert is much more significant than Stendhal for the history of the 
novel, If Stendhal had not existed, it would still have been possible to 
go straight from Laclos to Balzac. Whereas, let us say, Zola or the 
Nouveau Roman are inconceivable without Flaubert. Stendhal is 
greatly loved by the French, but his influence on the novel is minimal. 
Flaubert’s influence by contrast is immense, and for this reason alone it 
is important to study him. Given that, he began to fascinate me pre- 
cisely because ] saw him in every way as the contrary of myself. I found 
myself wondering: ‘How was he possible? For I then rediscovered 
another dimension of Flaubert, which is besides the very source of his 
talent. I was used to reading Stendhal and company, where one is in 
complete accord with the hero, whether he is Julien Sorel or Fabricey 


Reading Flaubert one is plunged into persons with whom one is in 
complete disaccord, who are irksome. Sometimes one feels with them, 
and then somehow they suddenly rejects one’s sympathy and one finds 
oneself once again antagonistic to them. Obviously it was this that 
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fascinated me, because it made me curious. This is precisely Flaubert’s 
art. It is clear that he detested himself, and when he speaks of his 
principal characters, he has a terrible attitude of sadism and masochism 
towards them: he tortures them because they are himself, and also to 
show that other people and the world torture him. He also tortures 
them because they are not him and he is anyway vicious and sadistic 
and wants to torture others. His unfortunate characters have very little 
luck, submitted to all this. 


At the same time, Flaubert writes from within his characters and is 
always speaking of himself in a certain fashion. He thus succeeds in 
speaking of himself in a way that is unique. This type of discomfited, 
refused confession, with its self-hatred, its constant reversion to things 
he comprehends without knowing, wanting to be completely lucid and 
yet always grating—Flaubert’s testimony about himself is something 
exceptional, which had never been seen before and has not been seen 
since. This is another motive for stadying him. 


The third reason for choosing Flaubert is that he represents a sequel to 
L? Imaginaire. You may remember that in my very early book L’Imagi=- 
aire I tried to show that an image is not a sensation reawakened, or re- 
worked by the intellect, or even a former perception altered and at- 
tenuated by knowledge, but is something entirely different—an absent 
reality, focussed in its absence through what I called an awalogon: that is 
to say, an object which serves as an analogy and is traversed by an 
intention. For example, when you are going to sleep, the little dots in 
your eyes—phosphenes—may serve as an analogy for every kind of 
oneitic or hypnagogic image. Between waking and sleeping, some 
people see vague shapes pass, which are phosphenes through which 
they focus on an imagined person or a thing. In L’Imagixaire, I tried to 
prove that imaginary objects—images—are an absence. In my book on 
Flaubert, I am studying imaginary persons—people who like Flaubert 
act out roles. A man is like a leak of gas, escaping into the imaginary. 
Flaubert did so perpetually; yet he also had to see reality because he 
hated it, so there is the whole question of the relationship between the 
real and the imaginary which I try to study in his life and work. 


Finally, via all this, it is possible to ask the question: what was the 
imaginary social world of the dreamy bourgeoisie of 1848? This is an 
intriguing subject in itself. Between 1830 and 1840 Flaubert was in a 
Lycée in Rouen, and all his texts speak of his fellow-pupils there as con- 
temptible, mediocre bourgeois. It so happens, however, that there were 
five years of violent, historic fights in the lycées of that time! After the 
revolution of 1830, there were boys who launched political struggles in 
the schools, who fought and were defeated. The reading of the 
romantics, of which Flaubert speaks so often as a challenge to their 
parents, is only explicable in this perspective: when these youths 
finally become blasts, they have been reciperated as ‘ironic’ bourgeois, 
and they have failed. The extraordinary thing is that Flaubert docs 
not say a word about any of this. He simply describes the boys who 
surround him as if they were future adults—in other words, abject. He 
writes: I saw defects which would become vices, needs which would 
become manias, follies which would become crimes—in short, children 
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would become men.’ The only history of the school for him was the 
passage from childhood to maturity. The reality is, however, that this 
history was that of a bourgeoisie seized with shame at itself in its sons, 
of the defeat of these sons and thereby the suppression of its shame. The 
end result of this history will be the massacre of 1848. j 


Before 1830, the bourgeoisie was hiding under its blankets. When it 
finally emerged, its sons cried ‘Bravo! We are going to declare the 
Republic,’ but their fathers found they needed an eiderdown after all. 
Louis-Philippe became king. The sons persuaded themselves their 
fathers had been duped, and continued the struggle. The result was an 
uproar in the schools: in vain, they were expelled. In 1831, when Louis- 
Philippe dismisses Lafayette and the road to reaction is open, there 
were boys of 13 or 14 in Flaubert’s school, who calmly refused to go to 
confession, having decided that this was an excellent pretext for a con- 
frontation with the authorities, since after all the bourgeoisie was still 
officially Voltairean. Confession was a survival from Louis XVII and 
Charles X, and raised awkward questions about compulsory religious 
instruction, which might eventually get as far as the Chamber of Deputies 
I take off my hat to these boys of 14 who planned this strategy, knowing 
very well that they would be expelled from the school. The chaplain 
descended on them—‘Confess|’ ‘No!’— then another functionary— 
‘No, No, Nol’—they were taken to the principal and thrown out of the 
school. Whereupon there was a gigantic uproar in the whole college, 
which was what they had hoped for. The fourth year class threw rotten 
eggs at the vice-principal, and two more boys were expelled. Then the 
day-boys of the class met at dawn and took an oath to avenge their 
comrades. The next day at six in the morning, the boarders opened the 
doors to them. Together, they seized and occupied the building. Al- 
ready, in 1831! From their fortress there, they bombarded the Academic 
Council which was deliberating in another building within reach 
of their windows. b 
The principal was meanwhile throwing himself at the feet of the older 
pupils, imploring them not to solidarize with the occupation—succeas- 
fully. Eventually, the fourth year class did not achieve the reinstate- 
ment of their comrades, but the authorities had to promise that there 
would be no sanctions against them for the occupation. Three days later, 
they found they had been tricked: the college was closed for two 
months, Exactly like today! L 


The next year, when they came back, they were naturally raging and 
there was constant turbulence in the Lycée. This was the time in which 
Flaubert lived, and yet he did not experience it like that. He wrote a 
great deal about his childhood and youth—but there is aot a single text 
which refers to this history. In fact, what happened, of course, was that 
he lived the same evolution of this generation in his own way. He was 
unaffected by this violent episode and yet he arrived at the same resuly 
by a different toute somewhat later. The philosophy teacher in the 
school fell ill, and a substitute took over for him. The pupils decided 
the substitute was an incompetent and made life impossible for him. 
The principal tried to victimize two or three, and the whole class 
solidarized with them: Flaubert now wrote their collective letter to the 
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principal, denouncing the quality of the course and the threats of 
punishment. The upshot was that he and two or three others were 
expelled from the school. The meaning of the protest this time is very 
clear: Flaubert and his clase-mates were young bourgeois demanding a 
proper bourgeois education—‘Our fathers are paying enough, after all’. 
The evolution of a generation and of a class are manifest in this second 
episode. These different experiences produce a bitter literature on the 
bourgeoisie and then this generation resigns itself to becoming merely 
ironic—another way of being bourgeois. 


Why have you opted for biography and the theatre in recent years, and abandowed 
the novel? Ls it that you think Marxism and psychoanalysis have rendered the 
osel as a form impossible, by the weight of their concepts? 


I have often asked myself that question. It is, in fact, true that there is 
no technique that can account for a character in a novel as one can 
account for a real person, who has existed, by means of a Marxist or 
psychoanalytic interpretation. But if an author has recourse to these two 
systems within a novel, without an adequate formal device for doing 
so, the novel disappears. These devices are lacking, and I do not know 


if they are possible. 


You think that the existence of Marxism and of psychoanalysis prevents any 
novelist from writing, so to speak, natvely today? 


By no means. But if he does so, the novel will all the same be classified 
as ‘natve’. In other words, a natural universe of the novel will not exist, 
only a certain specific type of novel—the ‘spontaneous’, ‘naive’ novel. 
There are excellent examples of the latter, but the author who writes 
them has to make a conscious decision to ignore these interpretative 
techniques. Thereby he necessarily becomes less naive. There is another 
type of novel today in which the work is conceived as a sort of infernal 
machine—fake novels like those of Gombrowicz, for example. 
Gombrowicz is aware of psychoanalysis, and of Marxism and many 
other things, but he remains sceptical about them, and hence constructs 
objects which destroy themselves in their very act of construction— 
creating a model for what might be a novel with an analytic and 
materialist foundation. 


W by have you personally stopped writing novels? 


Because I have felt no urge to do so. Writers have always more or less 
chosen the imaginary. They have a need for a certain ration of fiction. 
Writing on Flaubert is enough for me by way of fiction—it might 
indeed be called a novel. Only I would like people to say that it was a 
true novel. I try to achieve a certain level of comprehension of Flaubert 
by means of hypotheses. Thus I use fiction—guided and controlled, 
but nonetheless fiction—to explore why, let us say, Flaubert wrote one 
thing on the 15th March and the exact opposite on the 21st March, to 
the same correspondent, without worrying about the contradiction. 
My hypotheses are in this sense a sort of invention of the personage. 


You bave reproached a book Hike The Children of Sanchez for sot being a 
literary work because the people in it speak a language liks that of all of xs 
when we are wot writers. You think such works lack invention? 


The Children of Sanchez is not a literary work, but it renders a mass of 
literary works redundant. Why write a novel on its characters or their! 
milieu? They tell us much more by themselves, with a much greater 
self-understanding and eloquence. The book is not literature because 
there is no quest for a form that is also a meaning in it: for me the two— 
form and meaning—are always linked. There is no production of an 
object, a constructed object. 


You continue to writs plays? 


Yes, because plays are something else again. For me the theatre is 
essentially a myth. Take the example of a petty-bourgeois and his wife 
who quarrel with each other the whole time. If you tape their disputes, 
you will record not only the two of them, but the petty-bourgeoisie 
and its world, what society has made of it, and so on. Two or three 
such studies and any possible novel on the life of a petty-bourgeois 
couple would be outclassed. By contrast, the relationship between man 
and woman as we see it in Strindberg’s Dance of Death will never be 
outclassed. The subject is the same, but taken to the level of myth. The 
playwright presents to men the eidos of their daily existence: their own 
life in such a way that they see it as if externally. ‘This was the genius of 
Brecht, indeed. Brecht would have protested violently if anyone said to 
him that his plays were myths. Yet what else is Mother Coxrage—an 
anti-myth that despite itself becomes a myth? 7 


Yos discussed the theatre with Brecht? 


I saw Brecht three or four times in a political context, E 
a chance to discuss the theatre. I admire Brecht’s plays very much, but I- 
think that what Brecht said about them is not always true. His theory of 
Eatfremdsag—distanciation—is one thing: the actual relationship be- 
tween the public and his characters is another. The blind and deaf girl 
in Mother Coxrage calls to the people when she falls from the roof, dying. 
This is a scene of pathos, and yet it is precisely a passage of the play 
where Brecht most wants to establish a contestation and recoil from 
the drama. Mother Courage herself is an anti-heroine who—unavoid-, 
ably, by her very mystification—becomes a heroine. The Cawesias 
Chalk Circle presents the same paradox—scenes such as the flight of the 
servant or the adjudication of the child, which despite all Brecht’s 
efforts are extremely moving in the most classical tradition of the 
theatre. Brecht was tremendously astute in his use of theatre, but he 
could not always control the final result of his writing. 


The Critique de la Raison Dialectique appears to be constrected on the idea 
that there is a fundamental bomogentity between the individual and history: thé 
central theme of the book is the reversible relationsbips—interwersions—batwoen 
the individual, worked matter, ths gromp, the series, the practico-twert, collec- 
tives. To adopt its vocabalary, your formal aim is to show bow the totalzing 
acts of every individual are totalized in exteriority by otbers and becomes other to 
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their agents, just as groups become otber to themselves throxgh serialization. The 
Critique deals in a very systematic way with that aspect of history which 
presents itself as alienation and degradation of intentional projects, whether by 
individuals or groups, in their encounter with materiality and alterity, in the 
world of scarcity. There is, however, another aspect of history which is wot 
accounted for by the Critique. Social facts are not simply a totalization in 
exteriority of the totalizing acts of a multiplicity of individuals and groxps, 
which may during certain privileged moments achieve an apocalyptic sovereignty, 
bat which normally fall into the practico-inert. They bave an intrinsic order of 
their own, which is mot deducible from the criss-crossing of innnsmerabls individual 
totalizations. The most obvious example of this is language—wbich can in no 
way be described as a simple totakzation of all the speech-acts of linguistic 
agents. Ths subject who speaks never totalizes lingaistic laws by bis words. 
Language bas its own intelligibility as a system which appears heterogencous 
to the subject. Can the themes of ‘totalizatiow and the ‘practico-inert? ever 
account for the emergence of ordered social structures, mot merely rando 
alienation of subjection projects? 


But there is totalization in language. You cannot say a single sentence 
which does not refer, by its elements, to opposites. Thereby the whole 
of language, as a system of differential meanings, is present in its very 
absence, as linguists themselves admit. Every sentence is a levy on the 
entire resources of speech, for words only exist by their opposition to 
each other. There is thus certainly totalization in language. 


The question is whether ibere is only totalization? There are two central ex- 
amples in the Critique of a multiphcity of totalizations which fall into the 
practico-inert and become an alien power denaturing the intentions of their 
agents. One is that of different Chinese peasants cutting down trees to ealarge 
their cultivation of land, thus creating srosion, which thereby canses floods which 
then ruin their lands. The otber is of the impact of gold in 16th-century Spain— 
whereby ths individual decisions of each single producer to raise prices caused an 
wacontrollable gexsral inflation which eventually resulted in the collective im- 
poverishment of all of thom. These two examples do not have the same type of 
intel ligibility— 


I agree. The deforestation of the Chinese peasants is a product of 
individuals, each acting on their own, directly on nature, in ignorance 
of the others. They are not united by any collective object, and it is only 
gradually that the end-result of their acts imposes itself on them. The 
counter-finality of these peasants is cultural, but it concerns above all 
the relationship of a multiplicity of individuals with nature. Whereas 
the impact of gold in Spain presupposes money, which is a social 
institution. Money has nothing natural about it, it is a conventional 
system in some ways very similar to language. Thus gold is a pre- 
eminently social fact. I therefore am perfectly in agreement that there 
is a specific reality of social facts. This reality implies precisely that 
every totalization of the individual in relation to this reality either fails, 
is deviated by it or is a negative totalization. When I speak, I never say 
completely what I want to say and I often do not know what I say, 
given that my words are robbed from me and revealed to me as other 
than what I intended. But the important thing is that these social facts 
are, in spite of everything, the product of the social activity of collective 
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ensembles, I will be discussing this in the second volume of the 
Critique. Language exists only as a convention. 


Bat where doss the order of this convention come from? To ask the same question 
in a different way: by the end of the Critique the reader bas been taken 

all the different reversible relationships of individuals, groups, series and t 
practico-inert, which constitute for you ‘the formal slaments of any history’. Yet 
from this perspective there seems to bs #o reason why history should wot then be an 
arbitrary chaos of inter-blocking projects, a sort of colossal traffic-fam? 


There are a number of reasons. The first is that accumulation exists. 
There are crucial domains where accumulation occurs: science, capital, 
goods—which thereby produce a history: change. This is something 
different from a mere transition. There are periods which are transitions, 
until something is invented that changes. For example, the whole 
feudal period of the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries is a perpetual turmoil: 
there were events everywhere, yet there was no emergence from the 
Middle Ages because the elements for doing so did not exist. Then, one 
day, a certain number of processes coincided, social and economia 
facts like the indebtedness of the lords, the ruin of the Church, the 
change in the nature of Catholicism, the peasant revolts, scientific 
discoveries, and a spiral development of history resulted. Science, of 
course, in a sense advanced in a straight line through all its conversions, 
hesitations and errors. These mistakes and confusions might be classi- 
fied as ‘subjective’—they have little importance in the development of 
science, On the other hand, they whirl about every level of, science and 
deform its discoveries and practices, changing them into other than. 
themselves: a discovery made because of war in time of war will serve 
in peace, while a discovery in time of peace will serve for war. Simul- 
taneously, there are whole plateaux where the class struggle changes 
because there is a new mode of production. I have not discussed any of 
this in the first volume of the Critique, both because I believe in 
general schema provided by Marx and because I intend to study it at 
the level of history proper. For it is at the level of history that one 
should determine to what extent there is or is not progress, to what 
extent progress exists only where there is accumulation, and whether it 
produces in its train total modifications which are not necessarily pro- 
gressive. 


What is going to be the architecture of the second volume of the Critique? 


I will simply try to show the dialectical intelligibility of a movement of 
historical temporalization, 


A ovement? 


The movement. The difference between the first and second volume į 

this: the first is an abstract work where I show the possibilities of 
exchange, degradation, the practico-inert, series, collectives, recurrence 
and so on. It is concerned only with the theoretical possibilities of their 
combinations. The object of the second volume is history itself. But I 
know no other history than our own, so the question “What is history ?” 
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becomes ‘What is our history ?’—the history in which Mahomet was 
born and not one in which he never lived. It is irrelevant to wonder 
whether there are other histories in other galaxies. Perhaps there are, 
but we know nothing of them, and they consequently have no im- 
portance for us. Thus all the notions which will emerge from the 
second volume will be rigorously applied to our own history; my aim 
will be to prove that there is a dialectical intelligibility of the singular. 
For ours is a singular history. It is determined by the forces of produc- 
tion and the relations of production, their correspondences and their 
conflicts, It is possible that in completely primitive societies there exist 
the ‘global facts’ of which Mauss speaks—a kind of undifferentiated 
social conditioning. But even if this were so, it is not the history that I 
will be studying. What I will seek to show is the dialectical intelligi- 
bility of that which is not universalisable. 


Ir is still very difficult to see how a multiplicity of individual acts can ever give 
birth to social structures which bave thir own laws, discontinuous from the 
acts which for you formally constitute a historical dialectic? A tribe can speak a 
language for centuries and then be discovered by an anthropologist who can 
decipher its phonological laws, which have been forever unknown to the totality of 
the subjects speaking the language. How can these objective laws be dedswed 
merely from words spoken? 


I believe that all the same language is a totalized and detotalized result 
of the ensemble of human activities during a certain time. Language is 
imposed on each of us as a practico-inert. 


The connotation of ‘practico-iner?’ is precisely that of a brute, random mass 
alien to buman agents. The problem is, bow does this mass happen to have a 
rigorous structere—the laws of grammar or, more fundamentally, the relations of 

ion? These structures are never intentional objocts—tbhey are betsropensons 
to the historical acts of individuals? 


There is a historical problem of the passage from non-language to 
language in early human communities: it is impossible to reconstruct 
this passage, but probably it was accomplished within certain early 
institutions. For language sustains institutions, institutions are a 
language, and language is itself an institution. From the moment that 
a limited system of signs exists, which has an institutional character, 
both invented by the group and already dividing the group, language 
can change men into collectives. I have tried to explain this in the 
Critiqu. An institution or collective object is always a product of the 
activity of the group in matfer, whether verbal matter or physico- 
chemical matter, and is thereby sealed and surpassed by an inertia 
which separates the group and imposes itself on it as the instituted and 
sacred. The subjective here capsizes into the objective and the objective 
into the subjective: the result is an instituted object. Thus I am in 
complete agreement that social facts have their own structures and laws 
that dominate individuals, but I only see in this the reply of worked 
matter to the agents who work it. 


Why is this ‘reply’ a cobsrent discourse? 


For me the fact of being worked does not endow matter with a system, 
but the fact ot becoming inert converts work into a system. 


Not everything that is inert is a system. } 


Structures are created by activity which has no structure, but suffers its 
results as a structure. 


How can individual acts result in ordered structures, and not a tangled labyriath— 
unless you believe in a sort of pre-established barmong between them? 


You are forgetting the level of power and therefore of generality. If a 
decision is taken at a certain level of political or religious power, an 
objective unity is given by the project at that level. What then happens 
is that others deviate and deform the project, but they simultaneously 
create something else by their work: other structures with their own 
internal relations which constitute a queer kind of object, but a potent 
and significant one, In the last chapter of the Critigne, entitled ‘To 

History’, l started to discuss this problem. I tried to argue that an 
object created by a plurality of different or antagonistic groups is 
nevertheless, in the very moment of their shock against each other, 
intelligible. In the second volume, I was going to take the elementary 
example of a battle, which remains intelligible after the confusion of the 
two armies engaged in combat in it. From there I planned to develop a 
study of the objects constituted by entire collectivities with their own 
interests. In particular, I want to analyze the example of Stalin to see 
how the objects which constituted Stalinist institutions were created 
through the ensemble of relationships between groups and within 
groups in Soviet society, and through the relationship of all these to 
Stalia and of Stalin to them. Finally, I was going to end by studying a 
unity of objects in a society completely rent asunder by class s S 
and considering several classes and their actions to show how these 
objects were completely deviated and always represented a detotaliza- 
tion while at the same time preserving a determinate intelligibility. 
Once one has reached this, one has reached history. Hence I had the 
embryo of an answer to the question you have been asking me. There 
is an institutional order which is necessarily—unless we are to believe 
in God the father or an organicist mythology—the product of masses of, 
men constituting a social unity and which at the same time is radically 
distinct from all of them, becoming an implacable demand and an 
ambiguous means of communication and non-communication between 
them. Aesop once said that language is both. The same is true of 
institutions. Indeed, I would like to write a study of work and tech- 
nology to show exactly what happens to material in industry, how it 
becomes an inhuman image of man, by its demands. For I believe that 
the existence of different ethics in different epochs is due to matter: it is 
because of inert, inanimate objects that there are demands in us. K 
demand is frred and inert: a duty has no life in it, it is always immobile 
and imbecile, because whenever anyone tries to do his so-called duty, 
he always finds himself in opposition to others. This contradiction 
ultimately derives from the demands of materiality in us. To sum up 
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what I have been saying in a sentence: my aim in the second volume of 
the Critigew was precisely a study of the paradoxical object which is an 
institutional ensemble that is perpetually detotalized. 


There is another dimension of the Critique which myst be striking for any mew 
reader of it today. The book in some respecis appears an anticipation of two of 
the major historical svenis of recent ears, the May Revolt in France and they 
Culinral Revolution in China. There are long analyses of the dialectical re- 
lationship between class, cadres, trade-wntons and political party during factory 
occupations, taking 1936 as a modil, which often seem to profignre the trajectory 
of the French proletariat in May 1968. At the same tims, there is a passage 
where yon evoks the official parades in Tisn Am Minh Square in the Pekin of the 
carly sixties as a sort of pyramidal ‘mineralization of man’, whereby a barian- 
cratic order manipulates dispersed series beueath it to confer on them a false 
semblance of groups. Do you tben today interpret the Cultural Revolution as an 
attempt to reverse the deterioration of the Chinese Revolution into a set of 
bureamcratically institutionalized groups manipxlating passive masses, by a sort 
of gigantic ‘apocalypse throxghoxt China which recreates ‘fused groups’ such as 
ome made ths Long March and the People’s War—to nse the language of the 
Critique? 


I should say that I regard myself as very inadequately informed about 
the Cultural Revolution. The specific level of the phenomenon is that of 
ideology, culture and politics—in other words, superstructures which 
are the higher instances of any dialectical scale. But what happened at 
the level of infrastructures in China which led to the initiation of this 
movement in the superstructures? There must have been determinate 
contradictions at the base of the Chinese socialist economy which pro- 
duced the movement for a return to something like a perpetual fused 
group. It is possible that the origins of the Cultural Revolution are to be 
found in the conflicts over the Great Leap Forward, and the investment 
policies undertaken at that time: Japanese Marxists have often main- 
tained this. But I nevertheless must confess that I have not succeeded in 
understanding the causes of the phenomenon in its totality. The idea of 
a perpetual apocalypse is naturally very attractive—but I am convinced 
that it is not exactly this, and that the infrastructural reasons for the 
Cultural Revolution must be sought. 


You do sot think that the Sino-Soviet conflict was a crucial determinant? Part of 
the Chinese leadership appears to have consctonsly been determined to avoid any 
reproduction of the present state of the USSR in China. Is it necessary to 
assume insurmountable contradictions within the Chinese ecomomy to explain ihe 
Culinral Revolution? 


I certainly do not think that the Cultural Revolution is in any way a 
mechanical reflection of infrastructural contradictions: but I think that 
to understand its total meaning one should be able to reconstruct the 
precise moment of the historical process and of the economy at which it 
exploded. It is perfectly clear, for instance, that Mao was virtually 
marginalized for a certain time and that he has now reassumed power. 
This change is undoubtedly linked to internal Chinese conflicts, which 
go back at least to the Great Leap Forward. 


Equally striking are the contradictions within the Cultural Revolution. 
There is a central discordance between the unleashing of mass initiatives 
and the cult of the leader. On the one side, there is the perpetual main- 
tenance of the fused group with unlimited personal initiatrves within it, 
with the possibility of writing anything in big-character posters, ev: 
‘Chou En Lai to the gallows’— which did, in fact happen in Pekin; a 
the other side, there is the fetichization of the little red book, read aloud 
in waiting rooms, in airplanes, in railway stations, read before others 
who repeat it in chorus, read by taxi-drivers who stop their cab to read 
it to passengers—a hallucinating collective catechism which resounds 
from one end of China to the other. 


Your own analysis of the fundamental reason for ths degradation of groups into 
series in the Critique is that scarcity ultimately renders inevitable the fall of any 
collective project into the practico-inert. China remains a very poor conntry, with 
a low level of development of productive forces. Your own acconnt of the reign of 
Scarcity lsads to the conclusion that it is impossible to abolish bureamcracy in such 
a conatry; any attempt to overcome bureaucratic degradation of the revolution will 
inevitably be profoundly marked by the objective limits imposed by scarcity. This 
lim of argument woxld explain the bureamratic safety-rails, whether iv 
slitutional like the army or ideological liks the calit of personality, which 
trammel mass initiative in China? 


It is evident that completely untrammelled initiatives can lead to a sort 
of madness. Because the free and anarchic development of the individual 
—not the social individual of the future, but the free practical organism 
of today—may not endanger his own reason, but can endanger a 
society. But to insist on his total freedom within a fused group and at 
the same time to put pebbles in his head, called the Thoughts of Mao, 
is not to create a whole man. The two halves of the process are in 
complete contradiction. 


Perhaps the paradox of a exltural revolution is that it is ultimately impossibli 
in China, where it was invented, but is somewhat swore possible in the advanced 
coscntries of the West? 


T think that is correct. With one qualification: is a cultural revolution 
possible without making žbe revolution? French youth during May 
wanted a cultural revolution—what was missing for themtoachieveone? 
The ability to make a real revolution. In other words, a revolution, 
which is no way initially cultural, but is the seizure of power by violent 
class struggle. Which is not to say that the idea of cultural revolution in 
France was merely a mirage: on the contrary, it expressed a radical 
contestation of every established value of the university and society, a 
way of looking at them as if they had already perished. It is very im- 
portant that this contestation be maintained. 


What were the main lessons of the May Revolt for you? ; 

á 
I have always been convinced that the otigins of May lie in the Viet- 
namese Revolution. For the French students who unleashed the process 
of May, the Vietnamese war was not merely a question of taking the 
side of the National Liberation Front or the people ot Vietnam against 
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us imperialism. The fundamental impact of war on European or 0s 
militants was its enlargement of the field of the possible. It had 
previously seemed impossible that the Vietnamese could resist success- 
tully such an enormous military machine and win. Yet that is what they - 
did and by doing so they completely changed the horizon of French 
students, among others: they now knew that there were possibilities 
that remained unknown. Not that everything was possible, but that 
one can only know something is impossible once one has tried it and 
failed. This was a profound discovery, rich in its eventual consequences 
and revolutionary in the West. 


Today, over a year later, it is clear that to a certain extent we have dis- 
covered the impossible. In particular, as long as the French Communist 
Party is the largest conservative party in France, and as long as it has 
the confidence of the workers, it will be impossible to make the free 
revolution that was missed in May. Which only means that it is neces- 
sary to pursue the struggle, however protracted it may be, with the 
same persistence as the Vietnamese, who after all are continuing to 
fight and continuing to win. 


May was not a revolution: it did not destroy the bourgeois state. To make the 
revolution next tims, organization will be necessary to co-ordinate and lead the 
struggle. What sort of political organization do you judge to be the appropriate 
tastrument today? 


It is obvious that anarchism leads nowhere, today as yesterday. The 
central question is whether in the end the only possible type of political 
organization is that which we know in the shape of the present CP’s: 
hierarchical division between leadership and rank-and-file, communica- 
tions and instructions proceeding from above downwards only, 
isolation of each cell from every other, vertical powers of dissolution - 
and discipline, separation of workers and intellectuals? This pattern 
developed from a form of organization which was born in clandestinity 
in the time of the Tsars. What are the objective justifications of its 
existence in the West today? Its purpose here appears merely to ensure 
an authoritarian centralism which excludes any democratic practice. Of 
course, in a civil war situation, a militarized discipline is necessary. But 
does a proletarian party bave to resemble the present-day Communist 
Parties? Is it not possible to conceive of a type of political organization 
where men are not barred and stifled? Such an organization would 
contain different currents, and would be capable of closing itself in 
moments of danger, to reopen thereafter. 


Tt is always true, of course, that to fight something one must change 
oneself into it; in other words one must become its true opposite and 
not merely other than it. A revolutionary party must necessarily 
reproduce—ap to a certain limit—the centralization and coercion of the 
bourgeois state which it is its mission to overthrow. However, the 
whole problem—the history of our century is there to prove it—is that 
once a party dialectically undergoes this ordeal, it may become arrested 
there. The result is then that it has enormous difficulty in ever escaping 
from the bureaucratic rut which it initially accepted to make the 
revolution against a bureaucratic-military machine. From that moment 
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on, only a cultural revolution against the new order can prevent a de 
gradation of it. It is not a benevolent reform that is occurring in Chin: 
today, it is the violent destruction of a whole system of privilege. Ye 
we know nothing of what the future will be in China. The danger of s 
bureaucratic deterioration will be powerfully present in any Westerr 
country, if we succeed in making the revolution: that is absolutely 
inevitable, since both external imperialist encirclement and the interna 
class struggle will continue to exist. The idea of an instant and tota 
liberation is a utopia. We can already foresee some of the limits anc 
constraints of a future revolution. But he who takes these as an excuse 
not to make the revolution and who fails to struggle for it now, is simply 
a counter-revolutionary. 


Abroad, you are often seen as classical product of French university culture. Th 
sniversity system in which you were edscated and mads your early career, was thi 
exact target of the first explosion which set off the apbeaval of May. What i: 
jour judgment of it wow? 


It is certainly true that I am a product of this system, and I am v 
aware of it: although I hope I am not only that. When I was a student, 
only a very small elite got to university, and if one had the additional 
‘luck’ to get into the Ecole Normale, one had every material advantage. 
In a sense the French university syste formed me more than its pro- 
fessors, because in my time the latter, with only one or two exceptions, 
were very mediocre. But the system, above all the Ecole Normale, I 
accepted as absolutely natural: son and grandson of petty-bourgeois 
intellectuals, it never occurred to me to question it. The lectures of the 
cours magistral seemed idiotic to us, but only because the teachers who 
gave it had nothing to tell us. Later, others saw that the lecture course 
itself was irredeemable. We merely abstained from ever going to the 
Sorbonne: only once, when law students threatened to invade it, did 
we go to the lectures there—otherwise never. Most of the 
Normale students of my time were very proud if they became agregts, 
for instance (although there were a few who thought the hierarchy of 
agreeds and Acenciés was monstruous). Nizan was an exception, of course. 
He detested the Ecole Normale, for very good reasons—its class 
function in creating a privileged élite. Although he was academically 
‘successful’, he never, never fitted into the system. By the third year he 
‘was in such a state of malaise that he escaped to Aden. Of course, this 
was related to neurotic problems in his personal history, but the 
fundamental fact was that he could not breathe within these institutions 


designed to perpetuate a monopoly of knowledge. 


What is your view of a correct Marxist practice within the institutions of 
bourgeois cxlture—the edsucational system— after May? 


Is a positive revolutionary culture conceivable today? For me, this is 
the most difficult problem posed by your question. My frank opinion js 
that everything within bourgeois culture that will be surpassed by a 
revolutionary culture will nevertheless ultimately also be preserved by 
it. I do not believe that a revolutionary culture will forget Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire or Flaubert, merely because they were very bourgeois and 
not exactly friends of the people. They will have their place in any 
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future socialist culture, but it will be a sew place determined by new 
needs and relations. They will not be great principal values, but they 
will be part of a tradition reassessed by a different praxis and a different 
culture. 


But how can they be reassessed today, when a revolutionary culture 
does not exist? They have only one place within existing society—the 
site assigned to them by bourgeois culture. What is the ‘correct use’ of 
Rimbaud for a young socialist militant in Vincennes or Nanterre? The 
question is unanswerable. It is true that a certain number of university 
intellectuals of an older generation became revolutionaries within a 
society that dispensed this culture to them. But the situation has changed 
radically since then. To take only the material conditions of a university 
education: in my time an orthodox lecture course was trundled out to 
perhaps 15 or 20 people. It was less shocking, because it could formally 
be contested: a student could interrupt and say he disagreed, and the 
lecturer would tolerate this because it hid the completely authoritarian 
character of the whole course. Today, there are 100 or 200 students 
where there were once 15. There is no longer any chance of this. Where 
it was once possible to turn bourgeois culture against itself, showing 
that Liberty, Equality and Fraternity had become their opposites, 
today the only possibility is to be against bourgeois culture. For the 
traditional system is collapsing. The Baccalaureat in France is some- 
thing incredible, in its antiquation. In Rouen-Le Havre recently, the 
subject of the philosophy paper was: “Epictetus said to a disciple: “Live 
Hidden”. Comment’. Can you imagine—giving a question like that to 
school-children of sixteen in this day and age! Not only the reference is 
outrageous, of course. 10 per cent to 20 per cent of the candidates 
thought that Vis Caché (Live Hidden) was Vices Caches Hidden Vices), 
imagining perhaps that this was ancient orthography, and interpreted 
the quotation to mean: ‘Hide your Vices’. They then developed at 
length the idea of Epictetus along the lines ‘If you have vices, satisfy 
them, but secretly.’ The funniest, and saddest thing of all is that they 
approved the formula of Epictetus! ‘For it is like that in society, one 
can have a vice, but one should practise it in solitude.’ Innocent ans- 
wers, showing what bourgeois morality is in fact like; pitiful answers 
because these pupils obviously thought, “Epictetus must be famous, if I 
criticize him I might get 4 out of 20 and fail, the only thing to do is to 
agree with him.’ Thete is no relationship, no contact whatever between 
these young people and their teachers. Bourgeois culture in France is 
destroying itself. ‘Thus for the moment, regardless of the eventual 
future, I believe that a radical negation of the existing culture is the only 
possible option for young militants—a negation which will often take 
the form of violent contestation. 


Are you going to writs sequel to Les Mots? What ars your future plans? 


No, I do not think that a sequel to Les Mo¢s would be of much interest. 
The reason why I produced Les Mots is the reason why 1 have studied 
Genet or Flaubert: how does a man become someone who writes, who 
wants to speak of the imaginary? This is what I sought to answer in 
my own case, as I sought it in that of others. What could there be to say 
of my existence since 1939? How I became the writer who produced 
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the particular works I have signed. But the reason why I wrote La 
Neuste rather than some other book is of little importance. It is the 
birth of the decision to write that is of interest. Thereafter, what is 
equally interesting are the reasons why I was to write exactly the con- 
trary to what J wanted to write. But this is another subject altogether— 
the relationship of a man to the history of his time. Thus what I willl 
write one day is a political testament. The title is perhaps a bad one, 
since a testament implies the idea of giving advice; here it will simply 
be the end of a life. What I would like to show is how a man comes to 
politics, how he is caught by them, and how he is remade other by 
them; because you must remember that ] was not made for politics, and 
yet I was remade by politics so that I eventually had to enter them. It is 
this which is curious. I will recount what I did politically, what mis- 
takes I committed, and what resulted from it. In doing so, I will try to 
pefine what constitutes politics today, in our own phase of history. 


Interviewers PA., RF., QH, 


Nicol Poulantzas 


The Problem of the Capitalist State 


x 


Ralph Miliband’s recently published work, The State in Capitalist Society," is in 
many respects of capital importance. The book is extremely substantial, and 
cannot decently be summarized in a few pages: I cannot recommend its reading 
too highly. I will limit myself here to a few critical comments, in the belief that 
only criticism can advance Marxist theory. For the specificity of this theory 
compared with other theoretical problematics lies in the extent to which Marxist 
theory provides itself, in the very act of its foundation, with the means of its 
own internal criticism. I should state at the outset that my critique will not be 
‘innocent’: having myself written on the question of the State in my book 
Posvoir Politique et Classes Sociales," these comments will derive from epistemo- 
ve positions presented there which differ from those of Miliband. 

First of all, some words on the fundamental merits of Miliband’s book. The 
theory of the State and of political power has, with rare exceptions such as 
Gramsci, been neglected by Marxist thought. This neglect has a number of 
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different causes, related to different phases of the working-class move- 
ment. In Marx himself this neglect, more apparent than real, is above all 
due to the fact that his principal theoretical object was the capitalist 
mode of production, within which the economy not only holds the role 
of determinant in the last instance, but also the dominant role—while 
for example in the feudal mode of production, Marx indicates that if # 
the economy still has the role of determinant in the last instance, it is 
ideology in its religious form that holds the dominant role. Marx thus 
concentrated on the economic level of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, and did not deal specifically with the other levels such as the 
State: he dealt only with these levels through their effects on the 
economy (for example, in the passages of Capital on factory legislation). 
In Lenin, the reasons are different: involved in direct political practice, 
he dealt with the question of the State only in essentially polemical 
works, such as State and Revolution, which do not have the theoretical 
status of certain of his texts such as The Development of Capitalism in 
Bassia. 


How, by contrast, is the neglect of theoretical study of the State in the, 
Second International, and in the Third International after Lenin, to be 
explained? Here I would advance, with all necessary precautions, the 
following thesis: the absence of a study of the State derived from the 
fact that the dominant conception of these Internationals was a devia- 
tion, sesomisw, which is generally accompanied by an absence of 
revolutionary strategy and objectives—even when it takes a ‘leftist’ or 
Luxemburgist form. In effect, economism considers that other levels of 
social reality, including the State, are simple epiphenomena seducible to 
the economic ‘base’. Thereby a specific. study of the State becomes J 
superfluous, Parallel with this, economism considers that every change 
in the social system happens first of all in the economy and that 
political action should have the economy as its principal objective. 
Once again, a specific study of the State is redundant. Thus economi 
leads either to reformism and trade-unionism, or to forms of ‘leftism”: 
such as syndicalism, For, as Lenin showed, the principal objective of 
revolutionary action is State power and the necessary precondition of 
any socialist revolution is the destruction of the bourgeois State 


apparatus. 


Economism and the absence of revolutionary strategy are manifest in 
the Second International. They are less obvious in the Third Inter- - 
national, yet in my view what fundamentally determined the theory and” 
practice of ‘Stalinist’ policy, dominant in the Comintern probably from 
1928, was nevertheless the same economism and absence of a revolu- 
tionary strategy. This is true both of the ‘leftist’ period of the Comintern 
until 1935, and of the revisionist-reformist period after 1935. This 
economism determined the absence of a theory of the State in the Third 
International, and this rs/ation (economism/absence of a theory of the 
State) is perhaps nowhere more evident than in its analyses of fascism— 
precisely where the Comintern had most need of such a theory of thé” 
State. Considerations of a concrete order both confirm and explain this. 


1 Weldenfeld and Nicholson, London 1969, 292 pP., 45/~. 
2 Maspero, Paris, 1968. 
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Since the prixcipal symptoms of Stalinist politics were located in the 
relations between the State apparatus and the Communist Party in the 
UssR, symptoms visible in the famous Stalin Constitution of 1936, it is 
very comprehensible that study of the State remained a forbidden topic 
par excellence. 


It is in this context that Miliband’s work helps to overcome a major 
lacuna. As is always the case when a scientific theory is lacking, 
bourgeois conceptions of the State and of political power have pre- 
empted the terrain of political theory, almost unchallenged. Miliband’s 
work is here truly cathartic: he methodically attacks these conceptions. 
Rigorously deploying a formidable mass of empirical material in his 
examination of the concrete social formations of the usa, England, 
France, Germany or Japan, he not only radically demolishes bourgeois 
ideologies of the State, but provides us with a positive knowledge that 
these ideologies have never been able to produce. 


However, the procedure chosen by Miliband—a direct reply to bour- 
geois ideologies by the immediate examination of concrete fact—is also 
to my mind the source of the faults of his book. Not that I am against 
the study of the ‘concrete’: on the contrary, having myself relatively 
neglected this aspect of the question in my own work (with its some- 
what different aim and object), I am only the more conscious of the 
necessity for concrete analyses. I simply mean that a pfecondition of 
any scientific approach to the ‘concrete’ is to make explicit the epistemo- 
logical principles of its own treatment of it. Now it is important to note 
that Miliband nowhere deals with the Marxist theory of the State as 
such, although it is constantly implicit in his work. He takes it as a sort 
of ‘given’ in order to reply to bourgeois ideologies by examining the 
facts in its light. Here I strongly believe that Miliband is wrong, for the 
absence of explicit presentation of principles in the order of exposition 
of a scientific discourse is not innocuous: above all in a domain like the 
theory of the State, where a Marxist theory, as we have seen, has yet to 
be constituted. In effect, one has the impression that this absence often 
leads Miliband to attack bourgeois ideologies of the State whilst placing 
himself on their own terrain. Instead of displacing the epistemological 
terrain and submitting these ideologies to the critique of Marxist 
science by demonstrating their inadequacy to the real (as Marx does, 
notably in the Theories of Surplas- Valm), Miliband appears to omit this 
first step. Yet the analyses of modern epistemology show that it is never 
possible simply to oppose ‘concrete facts’ to concepts, but that these 
must be attacked by other parallel concepts situated in a different 
problematic, For it is only by means of these new concepts that the old 
notions can be confronted with ‘concrete reality’, 


Let us take a simple example. Attacking the prevailing notion of ‘plural 
elites’, whose ideological function is to deny the existence of a ruling 
class, Miliband’s reply, which he supports by ‘facts’, is that this plurality 
of etes does not exclude the existence of a ruling ¢/ass, for it is precisely 
these elites that constitute this class:> this is close to Bottomore’s 
response to the question. Now, I maintain that in replying to the 





3 Miliband, pp. 24 f and 47. 


adversary in this way, one places oneself on his ground and thereby 
disks floundering in the swamp of his ideological imagination, thus 
missing a scientific explanation of the ‘facts’. What Miliband avoids is 
the necessary preliminary of a critique of the ideological notion of elite in the 
light of the scientific concepts of Marxist theory. Had this critique been Jj 
made, it would have been evident that the ‘concrete reality’ concealed ’ 
by the notion of ‘plural elites’—the ruling class, the fractions of this 
class, the hegemonic class, the governing class, the State apparatus— 
can only be grasped if the very notion of elite is rejected. For concepts 
and notions are never innocent, and by employing the notions of the 
adversary to reply to him, one legitimizes them and permits their 
persistence. Every notion or concept only has meaning within a whole 
theoretical problematic that founds it: extracted from this problematic 
and imported ‘unctitically’ into Marxism, they have absolutely uncon- 
trollable effects. They always surface when least expected, and con- 
stantly risk clouding scientific analysis. In the extreme case, one can be 
unconsciously and surreptitiously contaminated by the very epistemo- 
logical principles of the adversary, that is to say the problematic that 
founds the concepts which have not been theoretically criticized, be- ’ 
lieving them simply refuted by the facts. This is more serious: for it is ` 
then no longer a question merely of external notions ‘imported’ into 
Marxism, but of principles that risk vitiating the use made of Marxist 
concepts themselves. 


Is this the case with Miliband? I do not believe that the consequences of 
his procedure have gone so far. It nevertheless remains true that, as I 
see it, Miliband sometimes allows himself to be unduly influenced by 
the methodological principles of the adversary. How is this manifested? 
Very briefly, I would say that it is visible in the difficulties that 
Miliband has in comprehending social classes and the State as objective 
Structures, and their relations as an objective system of regular connections, a 
structure and a system whose agents, ‘men’, are in the words of ae 
‘bearers’ of it—rrdger. Miliband constantly gives the impression that for 
him social classes or ‘groups’ are in some way reducible to twter-personal 
relations, that the State is reducible to inter-personal relations of the 
members of the diverse ‘groups’ that constitute the State apparatus, and 
finally that the relation between social classes and the State is itself 
reducible to inter-personal relations of ‘individuals’ composing social 
groupe and ‘individuals’ composing the State apparatus. 

I have indicated, in an earlier article in NLR, that this EEE teenie” 
to me to derive from a problematic of the subject which has had constant 
repercussions in the history of Marxist thought.* According to this 
problematic, the agents of a social formation, ‘men’, are not considered 
as the ‘bearers’ of objective instances (as they are for Marx), but as the 
genetic principle of the levels of the social whole. This is a problematic 
of social actors, of individuals as the origin of social action: sociological 
research thus leads finally, not to the study of the objective co-ordinates 
that determine the distribution of agents into social classes and the” 
contradictions between these classes, but to the search for /iwahst ex- 
planations founded on the movitations of coadut of the individual actors. 


4 Marxist Political Theory in Great Britain’, NLR 43. 
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This is notoriously one of the aspects of the problematic both of Weber 
aod of contemporary functionalism. ‘To transpose this problematic of 
the subject into Marxism is in the end to admit the epistemological 
principles of the adversary and to risk vitiating one’s own analyses. 


Let us now consider some of the concrete themes of Miliband’s book in 
the light of this preamble. 


1. The False Problem of Managerialism 


The first problem which Miliband discusses, very correctly, is that of 
the ruling class, by way of reply to the current bourgeois ideologies of 
mexagerialism. According to these ideologies, the contemporary ecpara- 
tion of private ownership and control has transferred economic power 
from entrepreneurs to managers. The latter have no interest as owncrs 
in the strict sense, and hence do not seek profit as their aim—in other 
words, profit is not a motivation of their conduct, but growth, or 
development. Since the ruling class is here defined by the quest for 
profit, and this quest no longer characterizes the directors of the 
economy, the ruling class itself no longer exists: we are now confronted 
with a ‘plurality of elites’, of which the managers are one. What is 
Miliband’s response to this? He takes these ideologies literally and 
tums their own arguments against them: in fact, managers do seck 
profit as the goal of their actions, for this is how the capitalist system 
works. Seeking private profit, they also make up part of the ruling 
class, for the contradiction of the capitalist system according to Marx, 
Miliband tells us, is ‘the contradiction between its ever more social 
character and its enduringly private purpose’. While not excluding the 
existence of some managerial goals relatively different from those of 
owners, Miliband considers managers as one among the distinct 
economic elites composing the ruling class. 


I consider this a mistaken way of presenting the problem. To start 
with, the distinctive criterion for membership of the capitalist class for 
Marx is in no way a motivation of conduct, that is to say the search for 
profit as the ‘aim of action’. For there may well exist capitalists who are 
not motivated by profit, just as there are non-capitalists (the petty- 
bourgeoisie in small-scale production, for instance) who by contrast 
have just such a motivation. Marx’s criterion is the objective place in 
production and the ownership of the means of production. It should be 
remembered that even Max Weber had to admit that what defined the 
capitalist was not ‘the lure of gain’. For Marx, profit is not a motivation 
of conduct—even one ‘imposed’ by the system—it is an objective 
category that designates a part of realized surplus value. In the same 
way, the fundamental contradiction of the capitalist system, according 
to Marx, is not at all a contradiction between its social character and its 
‘private purpose’, but a contradiction between the socialization of 
productive forces and their privates appropriation. Thus the characteriza- 
tion of the existing social system as capitalist in no way depends on the 
motivations of the conduct of managers. Furthermore: to characterize 





3 Miliband, ibid. 
6 Miliband, p. 34. 
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the class position of managers, one need not refer to the motivations of 
their conduct, but only to their place in production and their relation 
ship to the ownership of the means of production. Here both Bettleheim 
and myself have noted that it is necessary to distinguish, in the term 
‘property’ used by Marx, formal legal property, which may not belong - 
to the ‘individual’ capitalist, and ecosomic property or real appropriation, 
which is the only genuine eosomic poner.’ This economic property, 
which is what matters as far as distribution into classes is concerned, 
still belongs well and truly to capital, The manager exercises only a 
functional delegation of it. 


From this point of view, the managers as such do not constitute a 
distinct fraction of the capitalist class. Miliband, basing himself on 
the non-pertinent distinction of motivations of conduct, is led to 
consider the managers a distinct ‘economic elite’. By doing so, he not 
only attributes to them an importance they do not possess, but he is 
prevented from seeing what is important. For in effect, what matters is 
not the differences and relations between ‘economic elites’ based on 

i aims, but something of which Miliband says virtually. ' 
nothing, the differences and relations between fractions of capital. The problem’ 
is not that of a plurality of ‘economic elites’ but of fractions of the 
capitalist class. Can a Marxist pass over in silence the existent differences 
and relations, under imperialism, between comprador monopoly 
capital, national monopoly capital, non-monopoly capital, indusirial 
capital, or financial capital ? 


a. The Question of Bureaucracy ° 


The next problem that Miliband selects for discussion, again correctly, 
is that of the relation between the ruling class and the State. Here too 
Miliband’s approach to the question is to provide a direct rebuttal of 
bourgeois ideologies. These ideologies affirm the #estrality of the S 
representing the general interest, in relation to the divergent interests ôf 
‘civil society’. Some of them (Aron, for example) claim that the capitalist 
class has never truly governed in capitalist societies, in the sense that its 
members have rarely participated directly in the government; others 
claim that the members of the State apparatus, the ‘civil servants’, are 
neutral with respect to the interests of social groups. What is the general 
line of Miliband’s response to these ideologies? Here too he is led to 
take up the reverse position to these ideologies, to turn their argument, 
against them. He does so in two ways. First of all he establishes that the 
members of the capitalist class have in fact often directly participated in 
the State apparatus and in the government®. Then, having established 
the relation between members of the State apparatus and the ruling 
class, he shows (a) that the social origis of members of the ‘summit’ of the 
State apparatus is that of the ruling class, and (b) that personal ties of 
influence, status, and milieu are established between the members of 
the ruling class and those of the State apparatus.’ va 





7 Bettleheim, Ls Transition vers l Econom Sociahste, and Poulantzas, Peave:r Podttsque 
ef Classes Sociales, pp. 23 fE. 

* Miliband pp. 48-68. 

* Ibid., pp. 69—145, especially 119-145, 
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I have no intention of contesting the value of Miliband’s analyses, 
which on the contrary appear to me to have a capital demystifying im- 
portance. Yet however exact in itself, the way chosen by Miliband docs 
not seem to me to be the most significant one. Firstly, because the 
direct participation of members of the capitalist class in the State 
apparatus and in the government, even where it exists, is not the im- 
portant side of the matter. The relation between the bourgeois class 
and the State is an objective relation. This means that if the fawtiox of the 
State in a determinate social formation and the sxserests of the dominant 
class in this formation coixcide, it is by reason of the system itself: the 
direct participation of members of the ruling class in the State apparatus 
is not the caase but the sfet, and moreover a chance and contingent one, 
of this objective coincidence. 


In order to establish this coincidence, it would have been necessary to 
make explicit the role of the State as a specific instance, a regional 
structure, of the social whole. Miliband, however, seems to reduce the 
role of the State to the conduct and ‘behaviour’ of the members of the 
State apparatus.!° If Miliband had first established that the State is pre- 
cisely tbe factor of cobssion of a social formation and the factor of reproduction 
of the conditions of production of a system that itself determines the domina- 
tion of one class over the others, he would have seen clearly that the 
participation, whether direct or indirect, of this class in government i# 
wo way changes things. Indeed in the case of the capitalist State, one can go 
further: it can be said that the capitalist State best serves the interests of 
the capitalist class only when the members of this class do not partici- 
pate directly in the State apparatus, that is to say when the ruling class is 
not the politically governing class. This is the exact meaning of Marx’s 
analyses of 19th century England and Bismarckian Germany, to say 
nothing of Bonapartism is France. It is also what Miliband himself 
seems to suggest in his analyses of social-democratic governments, 


We come now to the problem of the members of the State apparatus, that 
is to say the army, the police, the judiciary and the administrative 
bureaucracy. Miliband’s main line of argument is to try to establish the 
relation between the conduct of the members of the State apparatus and 
the interests of the ruling class, by demonstrating either that the social 
origin of the ‘top servants of the State’ is that of the ruling class, or that 
the members of the State apparatus end up united to this class by 
personal ties.1* This approach, without being false, remains descriptive. 
More importantly, I believe that it prevents us from studying the 
specific problem that the State apparatus presents; ‘be problem of 
‘bareamcracy . According to Marx, Engels and Lenin, the members of the 
State apparatus, which it is convenient to call the ‘bureaucracy’ in the 
general sense, constitute a specific social category—not a class. This 
means that, although the members of the State apparatus belong, by 
their class origin, to different classes, they function according to a 
specific internal unity. Their class origin—v/ass sitmatiow—recedes into 
the background in relation to that which unifies them—their class 


10 Ibid., pp. 68—118. 
11 Ibid., pp. 96 f. 
1 Ibid., p. 119-45. 
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position: that is to say, the fact that they belong precisely to the State 
apparatus and that they have as their objective function the actualization of 
the role of the State. This in its turn means that the bureaucracy, as a 
specific and relatively ‘unified’ social category, is the ‘servant’ of the 
ruling class, not by reason of its class origins, which are divergent, or 
by reason of its personal relations with the ruling class, but by reason 
of the fact that its internal unity derives from its actualization of the 
objective role of the State, The totality of this role itself coincides with 
the interests of the ruling class. 


Important consequences follow for the celebrated problem of the 
relative antonomey of the State with respect to the ruling class, and thus 
for the equally celebrated question of the relative autonomy of the 
bureaucracy as a specific social category, with respect to that class. A 
long Marxist tradition has considered that the State is only a simple tool 
of instrument manipulated at will by the ruling class. I do not mean to 
say that Miliband falls into this trap, which makes it impossible to 
account for the complex mechanisms of the State in its relation to class 
struggle. However, if one locates the relationship between the State and» 
the ruling class in the social origin of the members of the State appara- 
tus and their inter-personal relations with the members of this class, so 
that the bourgeoisie almost physically ‘corners’ the State apparatus, one 
cannot account for the relative autonomy of the State with respect to 
this class. When Marx designated Bonapartism as the ‘religion of the 
bourgeoisie’, in other words as characteristic of al forms of the capitalist 
State, he showed that this State can only truly serve the ruling class in 
so far as it is relatively autonomous from the diverse fracttons of this 
class, precisely in order to be able to organize the hegemony of the” 
whole of this class. It is not by chance that Miliband finally admits this 
autonomy only in the extreme case of fascism.'* The question posed is 
whether the situation today has changed in this respect: I do not think 
so, and will return to this. DN 


3. The Branches of the State Apparatus 


Miliband’s approach thus to a certain extent prevents him from follow- 
ing through a rigorous analysis of the State apparatus itself and of the 
relations between different ‘branches’ or ‘parts’ of this apparatus. 
Miliband securely establishes that the State apparatus is not only con- 
stituted by the government, but also by special branches such as they 
army, the police, the judiciary, and the civil administration. Yet what is 
it that governs the relations between these branches, the respective im- 
portance and the relative predominance of these different branches 
among themselves, for example the relation between parliament and the 
executive, or the role of the army or of the administration in a particular 
form of State? Miliband’s response seems to be the following: the 
fact that one of these branches predominates over the others is in some 
way directly related to the ‘exterior’ factors noted above. That is to BEY ny 
it is either the branch whose members are, by their class origin or 
connections, nearest to the ruling class, or the branch whose pre- 





D Thid., p. 93. 
14 Ibid., p. 119 Œ. 


dominance over the others is due to its immediate ‘economic’ role. An 
example of the latter case would be the present growth of the role of 
the army, related to the current importance of military expenditures. 


Here too, I cannot completely agree with Miliband’s interpretation. As 
I see it, the State apparatus forms an objective system of special branches’ 
whose relation presents a specific internal «nity and obeys, to a large 
extent, its ows logic. Each particular form of capitalist State is thus 
characterized by a particular form of relations among its branches, and 
by the predominance of one or of certain of its branches over the 
others: liberal State, interventionist State, Bonapartism, military dic- 
tatorship or fascism. But each particular form of capitalist State must be 
referred back, in its xaity, to important modifications of the relations of 
production and to important stages of class struggle: competitive 
capitalism, imperialism, state capitalism. Only after having established 
the relation of a form of State as a unity, shat is as a specific forme of the 
system of State apparatus as a whole, with the ‘exterior’, can the respective 
role and the mutual internal relation of the ‘branches’ of the State 
apparatus be established. A significant shift in the predominant branch in 
the State apparatus, or of the relation between these branches, cannot be 
directly established by the immediate exterior role of this branch, but is 
determined by the srodification of the whole system of the State apparatus and 
of its forms of internal unity as sech: a modification which is itself due to 
changes in the relations of production and to developments in the class 
struggle. 


Let us take as an example the present case of the army in the advanced 
capitalist countries. I do not think that the ‘immediate’ facts of the 
growth of military expenditure and increasing inter-personal ties 
between industrialists and the military are sufficient to speak of a 
significant shift of the role of the army in the present State apparatus: 
besides, in spite of everything, Miliband himself is very reserved in 
this matter. In order for such a shift to occur, there would have to be an 
important modification of the form of State as a whole—without this 
necessarily having to take the form of ‘military dictatorship’—a 
modification which would not be due stwp/y to the growing importance 
of military expenditure, but to profound modifications of the relations 
of production and the class struggle, of which the growth of military 
expenditures is finally only the effet. One could thus establish the 
relation of the army not simply with the dominant class, but with the 
totality of social classes—a complex relation thet would explain its role 
by means of a shift in the State as a whole. I believe that there is no 
more striking evidence of this thesis, in another context, than present 
developments in Latin America. 


4. The Present Form of the Capitalist State 

Can we then speak in the present stage of capitalism of a modification 
of the form of the State? I would answer here in the affirmative, al- 
though I do not believe that this modification is necessarily in the 
direction of a preponderant role of the army. Miliband also seems to 
4 Ibid., p. 130 f. 
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give an affirmative reply to the question. How does he aituate this 
present modification of the form of State ?16 If the relation between the 
State and the ruling class is principally constituted by the ‘inter- 
personal’ relations between the members of the State apparatus and 
those of the ruling class, the only approach that seems open is to argue < 
that these relations are now becoming increasingly intense and rigid, 
that the two are practically interchangeable. In effect, this is just the 
approach which Miliband adopts. The argument seems to me, however, 
merely descriptive. Indeed, it converges with the orthodox communist 
thesis of State monopoly capitalism, according to which the present form 
of the State is specified by increasingly close inter-personal relations 
between the monopolies and the members of the State apparatus, by the 
‘fusion of State and monopolies into a single mechanism’.!7 I have 
shown elsewhere why and how this thesis, in appearance ultra-leftist, 
leads in fact to the most vapid revisionism and reformism.18 In fact, the 
present modification of the form of State must mainly be sought and 
studied not in its simple effects, which are besides disputable, but in 
profound shifts of the articulation of economy and polity. This modifi- 
cation does not seem to me to alter the relative autonomy of the State” 
which at present, as J. M. Vincent has recently noted in connection with 
Gaullism,"® only assumes different forms. In brief, the designation of 
any existent State as the pure and simple agent of big capital seems to 
me, taken literally, to give rise to many misinterpretations—as much 
now as in the past. 


5. The Ideological Apparatuses 

Finally there is one last problem which seems to me very important, ¢ 
and which will provide me with the occasion to go further than I have 
done in my own work cited above. I wonder in effect if Miliband and 
myself have not stopped half-way on one critical question. This is the 
tole of idsokgy in the functioning of the State apparatus, a questio&. 
which has become especially topical since the events of May-June 1968 ` 
in France. The classic Marxist tradition of the theory of the State is 
principally concerned to show tbe repressive rols of the Stats, in the strong 
sense of organized physical repression. There is only one notable 
exception, Gramsci, with his problematic of hegemony. Now Miliband 
very correctly insists in long and excellent analyses (The prosess of 
lagiti mization, I, Tl, pp. ene on the role played by ideology in the © 
functioning of the State and in the process of political domination > 
which I have tried to do from another point of view in my own work. 


I think however that, for different reasons, we have both stopped 
half-way: which was not the case with Gramsci. That is to say, we have 
ended by considering that ideology only exists in ideas, customs or 
morals without seeing that ideology can be embodied, in the strong 
sense, in isstitwtions: institutions which then, by the very process of 
institutionalization, belong to the system of the State whilst dependingy~ 


16 Ibid., expecially p. 123 ff. 

17 See the acts of the colloquy at Choisy-le-Roi on ‘State Monopoly Capitalism’ in 
Ecomaaris ef Pelitigns, Special Number. 

18 Poulantzas, op. cit. p. 297 ff. 

19 Las Temps Modernas, August-September 1968. 
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principally on the ideological level. Following the Marxist tradition, we 
gave the concept of the State a restricted meaning, considering the 
principally repressive institutions as forming part of the ‘State’, and 
rejecting institutions with a principally ideological role as ‘outside of’ 
the State, in a place that Miliband designates as the ‘political system’, 
distinguishing it from the State.?° 


Here is the thesis I would like to propose: the system of the State is 
composed of several apparatuses or institutions of which certain have a 
principally repressive role, in the strong sense, and others a principally 
ideological role. The former constitute the repressive apparatus of the 
State, that is to say the State apparatus in the classical Marxist sense of 
the term (government, army, police, tribunals and administration), The 
latter constitute the ideological apparatuses of the State, such as the Church, 
the political parties, the unions (with the exception of course, of the 
revolutionary party or trade union organizations), the schools, the mass 
media (newspapers, radio, television), and, from a certain point of view, 
the family. This is so whether they are pøbäc or private—the 
distinction having a purely juridicial, that is, largely ideological 
character, which changes nothing fundamental. This position is in a 
certain sense that of Gramsci himself, although one he did not suff- 
ciently found and develop. 


Why should one speak in the plural of the state ideological apparatuses, 
whilst speaking in the singular of the State repressive apparatus? 
Because the State repressive apparatus, the State in the classic Marxist 
sense of the term, possesses a very rigorous internal unity which directly 
governs the relation between the diverse branches of the apparatus. 
Whilst the State ideological apparatuses, by their principal function— 
ideological inculcation and transmission—possess a greater and more ` 
important autonomy: their inter-connections and relations with the 
State repressive apparatus appear, by relation to the mutual connections 
of the branches of the State repressive apparatus, vested with a greater 
independence. 


Why should one speak of State ideological apparatuses; why should 
these apparatuses be considered as composing part of the State? I will 
mention four principal reasons: 


1. If the State is defined as the instance that maintains the cohesion of a 
social formation and which reproduces the conditions of production of 
a social system by maintaining class domination, it is obvious that the 
institutions in question—the State ideological apparatuses—flll exactly 
the same function. 


2. The condition of possibility of the existence and functioning of these 
` institutions or ideological apparatuses, under a certain form, is the 
State repressive apparatus itself. If it is trae that their role is principally 
ideological and that the State repressive apparatus does not in general 
intervene drat in their functioning, it remains no less true that this 
repressive apparatus is always present behind them, that it defends 








20 Miliband, p. 50 ff. 


them and sanctions them, and finally, that their action is determined by 
the action of the State repressive apparatus itself. The student move- 
ment, in France and elsewhere, can testify to this for schools and 
universities today. 


3. Although these ideological apparatuses possess a notable autonomy, 
among themselves and in relation to the State repressive apparatus, it 
remains no less true that they belong to the same system as this repres- 
sive apparatus. Every important modification of the form of the State 
has repercussions not only on the mutual relations of the State repressive 
apparatus, but also on the mutual relations of the State ideological 
apparatuses and of the relations between these apparatuses and the 
State repressive apparatus. There is no need to take the extreme case of 
fascism to prove this thesis: one need only mention the modifications of 
the role and relations of the Church, the parties, the unions, the schools, 
the media, the family, both among themselves and with the State repres- 
sive apparatus, in the diverse ‘normal’ forms through which the 
capitalist State had evolved. 


4. Finally, for one last reason: according to Marxist-Leninist theory, 
a socialist revolution does not signify only a shift in Stats power, but it 
must equally ‘break’, that is to say radically change, the State apparatus. 
Now, if one includes ideological apparatuses in the concept of the 
State, it is evident why the classics of Marxism have—if often only in 
implicit fashion—considered it necessary to apply the thesis of the 
‘destruction’ of the State not only to the State repressive apparatus, but 
also to the State ideological apparatuses: Church, parties, unions, school, 


, 
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media, family. Certainly, given the autonomy of the State ideological } 


apparatuses, this does not mean that they must all be ‘broken’ in 
homologous fashion, that is, is the same may or at the same time as the 
State repressive apparatus, or that any one of them must be. It means 


that the ‘destruction’ of the ideological apparatuses has its sinatra 


in the ‘destruction’ of the State repressive apparatus which maintains 

Hence the illusory error of a certain contemporary thesis, which con- 
siders it possible to pass here and now, to the ‘destruction’ of the 
university in capitalist societies, for instance. But it also means that the 
advent of socialist society cannot be achieved by ‘breaking’ only the 
State repressive apparatus whilst maintaining the State ideological 
apparatuses intact, taking them in hand as they are and merely chang- 


ing their function. y 


This question evidently brings us closer to the problem of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and of the caltural revolution: but I have the feeling 
that it takes us farther from Miliband. I do not however, want to enter 
here into the problem of the political conclusions of the Miliband’s 
book, in which he shows himself very—too—discreet: the question 
remains open. I will end by recalling what I said at the beginning: if 
the tone of this article is critical, this is above all proof of the interest 
that the absorbing analyses of Miliband’s work have aroused in me. 
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David Goddard 


Limits of British Anthropology 


A 


Anthropological studies in Britain grew up in the context of European, and 
especially British colonialism as a part of the colonial situation. Anthropologists 
for the most part did not question the colonial situation and the fact that they 
participated in it by investigating subjugated peoples. As they took the colonial 

“gituation for granted, often capitalizing on it and sometimes actively supporting 
it, they did not perceive that colonialism created a colonial people—‘the native 
peoples’—ander the economic, political and spiritual domination of an alien 
power which possessed and ruthlessly used the means of violence against them. 
Instead, they chose to see colonial peoples in terms of a ‘primitive’ concept, 
denying in effect their colonized status. 


This singular blindness to the reality of the situation of the colonized cannot be 
dismissed as the helplessness of white liberalism under conditions of imperialism 
so easily as it has been by Katharine Gough. On the contrary, imperialism was 
the normal world for anthropologists (whose existence it had made possible), 
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just as it was for the English bourgeois intelligentsia as a whole. They 
avoided questioning the foundations and ideology of imperialism 
because it never occurred to them to do so. They were liberals, as 
Gough says, but liberalism then as now, however radical, was such a 
rationalization of the contradictions that it amounted to a denial of their 
existence. ; 


However, the failure of anthropology to articulate a total conception of 
the colonial situation cannot be entirely understood in these terms. 
Characteristic of British culture since the 19th century has been its in- 
ability to put the whole of society in question. Even in the post-1945 
context of an increasing geo-political and economic crisis, the intelli- 
gentsia have firmly avoided questioning the basis of the social order. 
There is, as Perry Anderson has said, a deep, instinctive aversion among 
the intelligentsia as a whole to engaging in any fundamental critique of 
the totality of social and cultural life.? Since the 19th century, Britain has 
differed from every other European country in that its intellectuals have 
never attempted to engage in an analysis of the underlying structures of 
culture and society. The very notion of ‘underlying structure’ has, 
them, a conceptual blindness epitomized by the superficial 
empiricism of all the social and historical sciences and by the intermin- 
able games of ordinary language analysis in philosophy. Instinctively 
they have confined themselves to the appearance of things, never 
attempting to analyse the relationships latent in the things themselves. 
Equally significant has been the constant evasion of the notion of 
totality, as both cause and consequence of their refusal to accept the 
notion of structure. For structure in its Hegelian, Marxist or struc- 
turalist usages is a sofakzing concept in that is seeks to effect a dynamic.’ 
but never complete synthesis or closure of a domain of experience. It 
attempts to grasp a total phenomenon in terms of the relationships 
which constitute it, But British thought has never looked into this 
rationalist abyss, either to situate itself or to situate its society as a total 
historical phenomenoa requiring critical structural explanation. 


Pecudo-Structures 


British social anthropology has, however, worked with a notion of 
structure, but without ever bringing it into an intelligible relation with 
these considerations. Structure has been identified with the totality of 
empirically given social relationships in tribal societies. It is, that is 
say, the sosial structure of the society. To all intents and purposes it is 
therefore coterminous with the totality, a closed, stable system tending 
towards equilibrium. This structural approach has been the unifying 
theme of social anthropology since Radcliffe-Brown, and, in conse- 
quence, the first task of the anthropologist has always been seen as ‘to 
give an account of the social structure of the people he has studied.” 
Structure is therefore a simple and not a complex notion because it 
relates directly and virtually without mediation to the empirical reality 
of social life. r 


1 Katharine Gough: ‘Anthropology: Child of Imperialism,’ Mesthhy Resiew, Vol. 19. 


No. 11, 1968. 
2 ‘Components of the National Culture’, New Laft Rewew No. 50, July—August, 1968. 
3 M. Fortes, Dywamies of Clenship Ameng the Tallensi, 
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The principal concern of social anthropology has been with the problem 
of social order: how does it come about that, once the field-worker has 
accustomed himself to the bewildering flux of strange impressions, the 
social life of the people he is studying presents itself as a stable, orderly, 
repetitive reality, that there appear to be regular modes of action and/or 
orientation to others? For the anthropologist, the small-scale social 
systems of the primitive presented a unique opportunity to study the 
coherence of society in microcosm, and establish the bases of social 
integration, Yet this is not to say that the problem of order appeared 
simply as an abstract problem to the anthropologists, a question raised 
by the nature of anthropological theory itself and requiring critical 
examination. It was, in fact, imposed by the very presupposition of an 
isolable, primitive totality, which underlay every ethnographic investi- 
gation; but it appeared to the anthropologists as a problem imposed by 
the phenomena themselves. 


Social anthropology discovered its solution to it in the institutional 
arrangements of social life which regulate the relationships between 
individuals. Social conduct is governed by habitual, customary, and 
juridical norms, to which overt or covert sanctions are attached to 
ensure conformity, and which structure the social life of individuals in 
their orientation to others in a regular and predictable fashion. This 
focussed the analysis of primitive life on rules of conduct as mechanisms 
of social control, on the types of rules that obtain in particular kinds of 
social groups (e.g. kinship or political groups), and on the consequences 
which complexes of norms have for the orgesfzatios of social relation- 
ships in given sectors of the social existence. The fabric of society was 
thus discovered, not in culture (as 2 given totality of customary ways of 
behaving), but in institutions considered as regulative social relation- 
ships. Hence the ‘structural approach’ to primitive society consisted in 
describing minutely the organization of social institutions as systems of 
norms and their orderly articulation with each other—kinship systems, 
economic systems, juridical systems, and political systems. Broadly 
speaking, this was regarded as the social structure of the society, and 
corresponded to Durkheim’s conception of morphological structure. 
The ‘dynamic’ element in this highly descriptive approach to social 
phenomena was added by the concept of function. Institutions were 
scen as functioning parts of the social system which maintained it ina 
more or leas stable equilibrium condition. In so far as institutions con- 
tinued to play this role in contributing to the maintenance of the total 
social order they were seen as ‘functional’ for it. Ultimately this con- 
ceptual approach focussed on the control mechanisms that function to 
ensure conformity with the normative order. It led directly to a per- 
ception of social life as approximating to a seamless web of highly 
integrated institutionalized relationships enclosing and regulating the 
lives of primitives in all their manifest activities. 


The concept of social structure which was thus developed consequently 
remained highly empirical in scope. In the last analysis it simply referred 
to the totality of real social relationships obtaining in a given social 
group which could be directly observed and which were organized in a 
‘network.’ As it was put by Radcliffe-Brown in his 1940 essay on 
Social Structure: ‘,.. direct observation does reveal to us that... human 
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beings are connected by a complex network of social relations.’* The 
integration of this conception of structure into the functional approach 
had however already been fully formulated by Radcliffe-Brown: 
‘Individual human beings... are connected by a definite set of social 


relations into an integrated whole. The continuity of the social struc- _ 


ture, like that of an organic structure, is not destroyed by changes in 
the units ... The continuity of structure is maintained by the process 
of social life, which consists of the activities and interactions of the 
individual human beings and of the organized groups into which they 
are united. The social life of the community is here defined as the 
Junctioning of the social structure. The fæsction of any activity is the part 
it plays in the social life as a whole and therefore the contribution it 
makes to the maintenance of the structural continuity.’ 


So within the psendo-totalization of social anthropology there is really 
nothing more than the idea of an aggregate of social relations (the 
social structure) maintained in being by the ongoing ‘process of social 
life’. The primitive totality is merely an empirical whole having a certain 
manifest pattern or arrangement, institutional or normative in character. , 
In effect, the normattve series, aa observed’ aad ao lioed ordis 
unreduced in social anthropology; it is simply described and its order 
noted. Further analysis consists only in attempting to delineate the 
‘general or normal form’ of the normative series or ‘structure’, arrived 
at by simple induction. 


While the Polish born anthropologist Malinowski must be credited 
with revolutionizing British anthropology in the 1920’s as a result of 


his immensely detailed studies of the Trobriand Islanders, and also of -` 


exciting wider intellectual interest in what had previously been a rather “ 


esoteric subject, it was Radcliffe-Brown rather than Malinowski who 
provided the scientific criteria for modern anthropological research and 


laid down the conceptual parameters for social anthropology. Malinow,, 


ski, it is true, pioneered in-depth field methods“ (as a result of his in- 
voluntarily prolonged visit to the Trobriands) and established the 





‘A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Ow Social Structure in Structure and Function in Primitive 
Sectty (London: Cohen and West, 1951), p. 190. 

= 1'e Comes Tnt iat, D: 180, 

§ Malinowski’s ideas on intensive investigation were quite new at the time In England 


Eithwography, in R. Firth (ed.), Man and Culters (New York: Harper, 1964). Malinow- 
e ecemed much more sware of the relation between observation 
and description, which is perhaps why the social life of the Trobrianders never 
appeared in his work as ‘over-spectfied’. Yet, pardoxically, Malinowski was not an 
ee eee 
this statement in Coral Gardens and Their Magic indicates: “The main achievement of 
field-work consists, not in a passive registering of facts, but in the construction and 
drafting of what might be called the charters of native institutions . .. While making 
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functional approach to the analysis of culture. But his functionalism 
was ‘reductionist’ inasmuch as it was grounded in a psycho-biological 
theory of needs, and thus ran counter to the main drift of anthropology 
which, from Radcliffe-Brown’s reading of Durkheim on, was socio- 
logical rather than psychological (or, for that matter, cultural), 


Comparing the methods of ethnology and social anthropology in his 
‘charter of revolt’? Radcliffe-Brown claimed that social anthropology 
was an inductive, generalizing science, anti-historical and anti-peycho-~ 
logical, whose aim was the establishment of universal sociological laws 
governing the relations between social phenomena by comparative 
analysis of social systems. The initial attack was mounted against ‘con- 
jectural history’ as consisting of no more than hypothetical reconstruc- 
tions of historical events or stages. Both evolutionism and diffusionism 
were subjected to this criticism. Similarly psychological explanation of 
social phenomena was dismissed as irrelevant to a social anthropology 
considered as an independent science. Like Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown 
regarded the object of study as ‘the process as a whole’ and not in- 
dividuals with their particular thoughts, feelings, and motives (‘of no 
interest or importance for our purpose’).8 Hence social anthropology 
was to be a science of social systems aiming to establish the bases of 
their present functioning, presumed to be regular and deace capable of 
being expressed in statements of law. The method of functionalism 
itself did not amount to a rigorous set of methodological or theoretical 

ents that analysis of social systems should meet (it was never 
codified by either Radcliffe-Brown or later anthropologists), but re- 
ferred to the general orientation or approach to social phenomena to 
be taken by anthropologists, In his well-known essay on the concept of 
function, for instance, Radcliffe-Brown has no more to say than the 
following on the question of functionalist ‘theory’: ‘... if functionalism 
means anything at all it does mean the attempt to see the social life of a 
people as a whole, as a functional unity.’ “The function of a particular 
social usage is the contribution it makes to the total activity of which 
it is a part. Such a view implies that a social system (the total social 
structure as a society, together with the totality of social usages in which 
that structure appears and on which it depends for its continued 
existence) has a certain kind of unity, which we may speak of as a 
functional unity.’!° In fact, functionalism in British anthropology came 


his observations the field-worker must constantly construct: he must place isolated 
data in relation to one another and study the manner in which they integrate . 

“Facta” do not exist in sociological reality any more than they so in physical reality; 
that is, they do not dwell in the spatial and temporal continuum open to the un- 
tutored eye, The principles of social organization, of legal constitution, of economics 
and religion, have to be encountered by the observer out of a mmltitude of mani- 
festations, of varying significance and relevance. It is these invisible realities oaly to 


and certainly by E. R. Leach, by whom this passage is quoted. 

Se ila aaa of. cit. 

t Ibid, p 

9 The Conerps of Fiosctien in A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Sirmury and Function in Primitin 
Society, op. cit p- 185. 

10 Ibid, p. 181. 
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to mean little more than this—en assumption that a social totality had a 
functional unity of some kind which was to be empirically established— 
especially since the more radical formulation of functionalism by 
Malinowski was rejected. 


More interesting for present purposes is the relation between Radcliffe- 
Brown’s view of scientific method and his conception of social reality. 
The one reveals the other especially clearly in this case: ‘My view of 
natural science is that it is the systematic investigation of the structure 
of the universe as if is revealed to ws through our senses.’!! Thus the task 
of the scientist is merely one of recording the observable regularities of 
the universe and of collating them in the form of empirical generaliza- 
tions or ‘laws.’ The status of reality 1s only accorded to observable 
phenomena therefore; there are no hidden relations, principles, or 
forms, nor is the scientist engaged in the construction of models or 
theories of such relations or principles in order thereby to explain what 
he observes. Such a view of science leads no further than to description 
of observable regularities, their classification through comparison with 
apparently similar phenomena, and the abstraction of general uniformi-”"~ 
ties discerned as a result of classifying the forms of the phenomena in ` 
question. It is evidently the classical inductivist position of traditional 
British empiricism: ‘All phenomena are subject to natural law, and 
consequently it is possible, by the application of certain logical methods, 
to discover and prove certain general laws, ie. certain general state- 
ments or formulae, of greater or lesser degree of generality, each of 
which applies to a certain range of facts or events. The essence of 
induction is generalization; a particular fact is explained by ie x 
shown to be an example of a general rule.” !? 


Its consequence for the development of theory is that all concepts are 

necessarily empirical concepts referring to the observable processes of 

social life. There can be no analytic “break* with the phenomena in ordk, 
to penetrate their inner nature. Sociological analysis cannot progrés- 

sively strip away the outer forms of the real (as in psychoanalysis) in 

order eventually to reveal the immanent structure of the real, but is 

limited to finding an observable socicl order at the phenomenal level. 

Hence the unremitting emphasis on the normative arrangements of 

social systems by means of which ‘orderly and workable systems of 

social relationships defined by social usage’ are made possible. g 
x 
The Influence of Maine 


Full discussion of the consequences of this conception of science and the 
crisis it has provoked in social anthropology must be reserved until 
later. However, it can be pointed out that by confining investigation to 
regularities observed in institutional organization, Radcliffe-Brown in 
effect destroyed the distinction erected by Montesquieu in L’Esprit des 
Lois, between normative and natural laws. If sociological laws are 

more than statements of ‘regularities among (normative) phenomena’, 





1u Ibid., p. 190 (italics added). 
18 Methods of Exhwolag.y and Socral 
18 Thy Study of Kinship Stems in Sirwctare and Fonction, p. 62, 
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then they are no more than sociological restatements of the customary 
and legal rules by means of which people maintain stable social 
relationships among themselves (e.g. “the principle of sibling unity’). 
They e cannot be held to express ‘in their most general spaini 
tion . . . the necessary relations arising from the nature of things.’ 


The principal influences on the formation of this social anthroploogy 
were a highly selective study of Durkheim’s early work, and the 
tradition of historical and comparative jurisprudence in England. The 
debt to Durkhein was more or less consciously acknowledged, but the 
general ideas to be found in comparative law were assimilated in a 
much less conscious fashion. Still, Maine’s Ascieat Law was as man- 
datory theoretical fare for the post-Radcliffe-Brown generations of 
social anthropologists as Durkheim’s Division of Labour. Maine’s 
Ancieat Law was of course much closer to the main stream of social 
theory in the late 19th century than the work of other legal historians at 
the time, Vinogradoff, Maitland, Pollock, whose work has been less 
clearly recognized as having exercised a profound influence on anthro- 
pological theory and the formulation of certain key concepts such as 
agnation, cognation, corporation, matriarchy, patriarchy. Maine was 
within the evolutionary tradition and saw the historical development of 
law as an evolution from status to contract, a shift from legal rights, 
duties and commands based on personal status to the objectivation and 
codification of law in impersonal statutes having universal application 
(a move, in other words, from archaic custom to law proper). Maine 
thus reflected and also anticipated other similar conceptual dichotomies 
which have remained central in 2oth-century social theory.1® 


But where Maine was important, and where he agreed with other con- 
temporary students of the history of law who were not evolutionists, 
was in his recognition that the institutions of law are a complex of rules 
in society, among other sets, by which men order their lives. He in- 
vestigated law ‘not as an autonomous structure with its own internal 
principles of determination, but as related to other social institutions 
(kinship, political, economic) which it influenced and which also 
influenced it in its character and development. Secondly, he regarded 
law as having derived from custom in the ‘life of the folk’ of medieval 
and ancient communities, that is, as developing from a loose, uncodified 
system of rules to eventual crystallization in fred and explicit rules. So 
law in comparative jurisprudence was considered from a broadly ~ 








4 By means of which a wide-renging kinshtp organimtion is made possible with a 
limited classificatory terminology. 

B Moatesquien: L’ Esprit des Leis, Book I, p. 1. Montesquieu formulated the dis- 
tinction between natural and normative law as follows: Man, as a physical being, is 
like other bodies governed by invartable laws. As an intelligtnt being, he incessantly 
transgresses the laws established by God, and changes those of his own instituting.’ 
A natural science of society, which Radcliffe-Brown wished to establish, would 
have to treat mao as a social being governed, as in his physicality, by invariable laws: 
the position taken by Durkhein but not by his Anglo-Saxon ep 

16 Tonnies (Graveraschaft and Gesellschaft), Weber (types of rational action), Durkheim 


fashion. These dichotomous schemata have received their apotheosis in Parsons’ 
pattern variables of action. 
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sociological point of view: law was a means to understanding society, 
and society was a means to understanding law. Radcliffe-Brown applied 
these ideas directly to societies ruled by custom, which he held in 
most instances lacked law, and regarded customary and legal rules 
(where they existed) as systems of organized sanctions functioning as - 
mechanisms of social control. All rules are supported by sanctions, 
whether diffuse or codified. Similarly in The Division of Labour, the main 
Durkheimian influence on Radcliffe-Brown, Durkheim thought that 
law was the basic organizational aspect of social life. Whether fired or 
not, norms of conduct (backed by sanctions in the form of custom, 
convention or usage) and law regulated social relations; and in Ths 
Division of Labour law was treated as the outward manifestation of 
forms of social solidarity which consisted of social relationships. ‘Thus 
the type of law associated with mechanical solidarity (characteristic of 
undifferentiated or segmental societies where the division of labour is 
minimally institutionalized and in which individuals ‘resemble’ one 
another socially) is repressive in nature. Under conditions of organic 
solidarity (where, because of an advanced division of labour, individuals 
are highly differentiated from each other in social terms) the law is:- 
restitutive rather than repressive in character. Hence law is not simply a 
convenient index of social solidarity, as was thought by some of Durk- 
heim’s later interpreters—rather as the incidence of suicide was an 
index of the lack of social solidarity—but law, as the most explicit 
aspect of the total normative system of society, was seen by Durkheim 
to play a fundamental role in the regulation of social solidarity itself. 


The Jural Focus 


But The Division of Labour was the only book of Durkheim’s in which 
he approached the analysis of society in its jural aspect, while in England 
this defined the scope of anthropology altogether. Under Radcliffe- 
Brown’s influence social anthropology remained rooted in ome ia 
Durkheim had half-analysed but which he subsequently lost sight of in 
his studies of morality, religion, and the mind. The primary phenom- 
enon distilled out of Durkheim and comparative law was the ‘ural 
relationship’, that is, relationships in primitive societies which had 
legal or quasi-legal character. In practice the concept was applied to all 
social relationships from customary to legal which were supported by 
sanctions of a more or less binding character. Hence it did not simply 
apply to the institutional regulation of disputes between groups and» 
individuals or to the redress of wrongs through quasi-legal forms, but 
to a whole range of social relations which were obligatory in regard to 
the expectations of the conduct of the individuals who were parties to 
the relationships. 


In particular, social anthropology concerned itself with the organization 
of kinship as the principle locus of social cohesion in primitive societies. 
Kinship systems were analysed as rules having obligatory status 
regulated the conduct of particular categories of kin towards on 
another. Given the almost universal complexity of these rules and their 
practical application, and the complexity of the classificatory terminolo- 
gies which were articulated with the rales (especially rules regulating 
marriage choices, but also descent and inheritance), it should not 
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surprise us that a great deal of social anthropology has been taken up 
with the problem of describing kinship organization in a very detailed 
way, classifying the basic rules of kinship (called ‘structural principles’), 
and comparing one system with another in the hope of finding certain 
key correspondences which could be summarized in ‘general sociologi- 
cal laws’. In certain acephalous (non-hierarchical, chiefless) societies, the 
jural organization of kinship relationships, and especially of the 
relations between descent groups, was regarded as the basic integrative 
structure of the social system, providing its political as well as its 
social integration. This was the case for the Nuer, studied by Evans- 
Pritchard, an extremely large tribal society held together by a very 
complex differentiation of descent groups through the mechanisms of 
fission and fusion. As can be seen from this example the concern with 
kinship organization as a quasi-legal and stable structure entering into 
and usually structuring other areas of social activity (religious, 
economic, etc) led directly to a consideration of forms of authority 
and domination in society, that is, to the organization or lack of 
organization of primitive political systems, again regarded as having a 
jural character. In the case of the Nuer, political organization con- 
sisted of the relationships between descent groups incorporated in 
broader and broader social groupings (clans) having literally a corporate 
character. Non-acephalous societies having chiefs and a pyramidal 
structure were analysed in a similar way, that is, from the point of view 
of the articulation of kinship with forms of political authority. 


As a result of such an orientation, the concept of social structure, re- 
garded as consisting of these jural-type relationships, obviously 
became central. To understand the normative organization of the social 
structure came to be regarded as the key to understanding the society 
as a whole.!7 In most cases the concept of social structure was developed 
by the anthropologists in close relation to the actual empirical research 
undertaken. There are consequently differences in emphasis as 
between different individual definitions. Evans-Pritchard’s view that 
social structure consists of relations between groups is thus clearly 
drawn from empirical observation of Nuer society and its complex 
organization of descent groups: ‘Structural relations are relations 
between groups which form a system. By structure we therefore mean 
an organized combination of groups ... The social structure of a 
people is a system of separate but interrelated structures.’® Here he 
differs from Radcliffe-Brown who emphasized, as we have mentioned, 
that social structure was simply ‘the network of actually existing social 
relationships’. Firth, from his studies of the Tikopia, considered the 
social structures to be composed of certain key relationships: “The 
essence of this concept is those social relations which seem to be of 
critical importance for the behaviour of members of the society, so 
that if such relations were not in operation, the society could not be 








17 African Political Systems, cd. by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard (Oxford, 
1940), and African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, ed. by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and 
D. Forde (Oxford, 1950), exemplify this approach to the study of tribal social 
organization. See particularly Radcliffe-Brown’s introductory essay in the second 
volume, 


18 E, E. Evans-Pritchard, The Neer, ep. cit., pp. 262—263. 
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said to exist in that form.”!9 Nadel, on the other hand, defines it more 
abstractly, using the concept of role which had not previously been 
introduced into social anthropology: ‘We arrive at the structure of a 
society through abstracting from the concrete population and its 
behaviour the pattern or network (or “system”) of relationships obtain- 
ing “between factors in their capacity of playing roles relative to one 
another,”??20 


But despite differences in conceptualization all contain a central refer- 
ence to relations between actual, empirically given social phenomena, 
whether those phenomena are individuals, groups, or roles. These 
relationships are either given in the facts as observed directly, or 
arrived at by simple abstraction from the facts. Thus structure refers to 
no more than the actual organization of society. 


However, the ‘facts’ in this instance are normative facts, phenomena of 
institutional regulation given to both observation and the conscious- 
ness of those whose lives are ordered by them. Certainly they are a 
legitimate body of phenomena, as Durkheim showed by arguing that- 
the facts of the moral life could be analysed with the precision of natural 
science, But the question in social anthropology is the mode of their 
treatment, the manner in which they are conceptualized and whether, as 
Durkheim held, they are subject to principles of inner structuration. 
Neither of these questions have been considered in British anthropology, 
despite overt homage to Durkheim. The ‘facts’ are merely seen as given 
in a certain organization.“ Their methodological status is not put in 
question. It is precisely this which is problematic. Even though social _ 
facts are superficially treated as ‘things’ and explained by reference to 
other social facts (the sociological perspective absorbed from Durk- 
heim), there is no tendency to recognize that normative facts may be 
shaped by ‘facts’ that are non-normative and which may be hidden from 
view, requiring a critical analysis to uncover them. So, for instance. the 
category of ‘interests’ as structuring the normative orientations of actors 
and as arising from structural relationships which are non-normative 
(and which only become normative in a manner which distorts their 
true nature) is not taken into consideration. Interests, and conflicts 
resulting from them, are, on the contrary, analysed as effects of tensions 
in normative requirements and, moreover, as contributing through 
their (normative) resolution to the social integration of the system.” - 
The convergence between method and theory could not be more coms” 
plete. Inductive empiricism ‘prohibits analysis of anything which is not 
accessible to inspection and which requires an ‘operation’ on observable 
phenomena to bring what is hidden to the light of day. But the sub- 
stantive orientation of theory to normative phenomena inhibits the 
anthropologist from attempting to go beyond the description of their 


empirical arrangement. . 


19 R, Firth, Elemenss of Social Organization (Boston : Beacon Press, 1964), p. 31. 

29S. Nadel, The Theory of Social Structures (London: Cohen and West, 1957), p. 12. 
The quoted part of the passage is from Parsons. 

1 A cooceptian corresponding to the empiricist and holist view of gestaltism and 
organichm: a ‘whole’ is merely an arrangement of parts. : 

= Cf. M., Ginckmann, Cestom and Conflict in Africa (Oxford, Blackwell, 1961). 


In consequence, the assimilation of Durkheim was, to say the least, 
highly selective and incomplete. Durkheim’s rationalist, Cartesian 
mode of analysis of social phenomena by reducing them to their 
constituent elements, was interpreted uneasily as a ‘sociological 
positivism’ and thus made to correspond as nearly as possible to the 
methodological conditions of traditional empiricism. The ‘metaphysi- 
cal’ elements in Durkheim—society as a phenomenon swi generis, the 
apparently outrageous analysis of religion—were quietly suppressed or 
conveniently forgotten. His ‘disdain’ for empirical facts was berated, 
his view that one crucial experiment or experimental situation could 
serve to establish the validity of a sociological or natural law was 
treated with incredulity. It would not be too much to say that social 
anthropology, while owing its scientific character and its substantive 
focus very much to Durkheim, nevertheless entirely misunderstood his 
thought. The real strength of the Durkheimian method, its analysis of 
phenomena into the elements which constitute them, was never 
received into British anthropology. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre 
THE SPECTRE OF STALIN 


Sartre’s The Communists and Peace is, in a sense, the most interesting book 

about the 1968 événements—which took place 15 years after it was written. 
Similarly, Le Fantôme de Stalin (now translated by Irene Clephane) was 

written after ‘Hungary 1956’, but mutatis mutandis it is the most relevant 


book yet about ‘Czechoslovakia 1968’. 

Stalinism, Sartre argues, could be understood and thus forgiven in its 
context: the struggle to industrialize a backward country once the ex- 
propriators had been expropriated. But that phase in the revolutionary 
struggle was now over. There could be no excuse for the acts of Stalin’s 
epigoni—Stalin’s ghost—in 1956. “The kind of socialism in the name of 
which Soviet soldiers fired on Hungarian masses is not made for men nor 
by them; it is the name given to a new form of alienation.’ 42s 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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reviews 


Tamara Deutsches T'he Purges Recalled 


For quarter of a century I. S. Poretsky (or Ludwik or Eberhard og! 
Ignace Reiss) was one of the most prominent secret agents of the USSR. 
Now, after more than 30 years of ‘withdrawal and reflection’—accord- 
ing to the preface—his widow writes the tragic story of his life and 
death.' She also re-traces the grim road which led so many of the best 
revolutionaries downwards, from soaring ideals and hopes, through 
bitter disillusionment to the depths of moral degradation. Born in a 
small town in Galicia, then belonging to the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, ‘Ignace Reiss’ started his political life in 1919, when to the 
loud beating of patriotic drums and less widely heard anti- ~Jewiskr} 
pogroms, Poland regained her independence. The Communist Party 
was soon declared illegal and those who had joined it were among the 
most heroic and self-sacrificing idealists. “To serve the revolution’ was 
their only aim; for this they were ready to die. After the most dangerows 
underground activities during the Russo-Polish war, came long years of 
perilous and nerve-wracking Intelligence work in Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, Amsterdam, and rare trips to ‘the fatherland’, no less perilous 
and even more nerve-wracking, 


In 1927 Poretsky-Ludwik received what was then the highest Soviet 
decoration—the Order of the Red Banner—‘for services to the Revolu- - 
tion’. This was still the time when men of the ‘Fourth Department) 
were intelligent, multilingual, ‘European’, feeling on familiar ground 
in any country where they became ‘residents’, They were trusted by ‘the 
centre’ and were not afraid of showing initiative. They were chosen 
because of their deep commitment to the cause and not—as later on— 
because they were meek, obedient units in the bureaucratic army or had 
families in Russia who were always potential hostages. 


With his Order of the Red Banner Ludwik was sent on one of his m oF 
important assignments: gathering information on Great Britain, fi 


1 Osr Own Poepis, 2 Memoir of ‘Ignace Reis’ and his friends. By Elisabeth K. 
Poretaky, Oxford University Presa, 278 pp. 428. 

Las Notres, Vie et mort d'un agent sovietique. Elisabeth K. Poretsky, Dossiers des 
Lettres Nouvelles, 300 pp. 22.70 ff. - 
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which Amsterdam became his base. The Dutch Party was at that time 
shaken by the expulsion of ‘Trotsky, but the ‘heretics’ were still on 
speaking terms with the ‘faithful’ and the Soviet agent spent many 
hours in the company of Sneevliet, the heroic Dutch communist who 
helped to build the Indonesian Communist Party and then broke with 
the Soviet Union in the aftermath of the struggle against the Workers’ 
Opposition. The subject the two friends discussed most often was: can 
one at the same time serve both a particular state and the international 
workers’ movement? 


When Amsterdam became too dangerous for him, Ludwik was recalled 
to Moscow where his wife and small son joined him. This was the 
Moscow of 1929, hungry, cold, desperate and overcrowded: fifty 
families shared a house where before only one had lived. In their 
‘barrack-room’ Ludwik and a large circle of friends and colleagues still 
felt quite free to speak their mind and even to curse Stalin, though they 
had to beware of inquisitive neighbours. The purges, the trials, and the 
bullet-in-the-neck murders were for Poretsky still ‘mysterious affairs’. 


At that stage he was transferred from the Red Army to the Intelligence 
of the nxvp—this was apparently the only way in which he could 
obtain the much coveted assignment abroad. How tangled and ir- 
tational are human emotions: ‘the farther we went (away from Russia) 
the more I realized how tied I had become to that country. The years of 
suffering and disillusion had forged a closer link than the early hopeful 
years which followed the revolution’, recollects the author. She was to 
returo to Moscow by herself in 1937—the second of the Great Trials 
was nearly over and ‘people did not believe in natural death’, It is not 
quite clear what was the purpose of that ‘Christmas visit’, unless it was 
needed to ‘allay the apprehension’ of Ludwik’s superiors at ‘the centre’. 
By that time his doubts had hardened into certainties. After so many 
years of tortuous reasoning and equivocation, he finally decided to 
break with Stalinized Russia. The only friend and colleague whose 
thoughts seemed to run parallel to his was Krivitsky, and they decided 
to take the momentous step together. But as in so many communists, 
breasts, so in Krivitsky’s, two—or even more—souls lived side by side. 
He procrastinated. Gradually for the two men the problem was not 
whether to break with Stalin, but Jo» to break and to whom to turn. At 
this juncture Elisabeth Poretsky repeats a rather spurious argument. It 
is beyond doubt that they would never have defected to Western 
intelligence, but—she says—‘it was equally out of the question to turn 
directly to the logical person, Trotsky. To do so would have been to 
tisk compromising Trotsky, for Soviet propaganda could well have 
pictured them as Fascist or Nazi agents seeking shelter with the arch- 
fascist Trotsky’. This solicitude for Trotsky’s reputation and the fear of 
compromising him must have sounded as nafve in the summer of 1936 
as it does today: had these two experienced agents any doubt that in 
case of the break the least they could expect was to be decried as 
traitors who went over to the enemy? “Trotsky himself could not be 
expected to trust two unknown men unless they were introduced to 
him by known socialists or oppositionists. And at the time Ludwik and 
Krivitsky had no such contacts,’ says the author. Yet Ludwik’s friend- 
ship with Sneevliet, undoubtedly a ‘known oppositionist’ (though he 
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had his differences with Trotsky) was by then of quite long standing; 
when a year later Ludwik finally decided to act, it was precisely 
Sneevliet who became his link with Trotsky. 


In the middle of July 1937 Ludwik addressed a letter to the Central _ 
Committee in Moscow announcing his break with Stalin and his 
adherence to the Fourth International. Six weeks later his body, riddled 
with bullets, was found on a road to Lausanne. In his wallet, with a 
hole through it, was a railway ticket for Rheims where he was to meet 
Sneevliet. 


Les Notres—‘essai tradxit de Panglais’—appeared some time ago in 
France. It can only be regretted that the two versions are not quite 
identical. The English is better written and has more literary graces. At 
the same time, the mere fact that the French is prefaced by Trotsky? 
and the English by F. W. D. Deakin, Warden of St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford, establishes the difference in political tone between the two 
volumes. There are some slight divergencies in the text as well. To give 
only a few examples: the English reader is perhaps unnecessarily led to - 
believe that during the Russo-Polish war Pilsudski had sent his troops 
‘reluctantly’ into the Ukraine; or that some of the Russians had looked 
forward to ‘watering their horses in the Rhine’. In Osr Ows People the 
author tells us more and in much warmer words than in Les Notres 
about the Menshevik emigrés: it was Abramovich who obtained funds 
for her and a visa which allowed her to go to the United States in 1941. 
There, in the middle 1950’s she came across ‘Etienne’—Zborovsky, 
who had for so long and so skilfully operated as a Stalinist agent 
among the French Trotskyists. They met ‘on the campus of the univers? 
sity where (they) both worked’. Later on he paid her a visit and during 
a sordid confession she learned that he was also responsible for betraying 
her husband to Nxvp: T got up and told Etienne I could not possibly 
keep what he had told me to myself, that I would get in touch with the 
FBI and that I advised him to do the same.’ (This pitiful detail is 
omitted in the French book). However, very soon afterwards, Zborov- 
sky, involved in the Sobell affair, was sentenced to five years imprison- 


ment for perjury. 


Elisabeth Poretsky’s harrowing story is told with restraint and dis- 
cretion. Hers is one of the very few eye-witness descriptions of Moscow 
in the years of the purges. She vividly evokes a host of people with> 
whom she and her husband came into contact in Russia and in Western 
Europe. Through Paris, in 1937, passed a legion of those who, recalled 
‘for consultation’ or ‘new assignments’ from Spain, were never to be 
seen again—a phantom-like procession of the damned on their way to 
hell. 


The author relies much on her memory and repeats many unverifiable 
ramours. Did Ordzhonikidze die of a heart attack in Stalin’s presence? 
Is it a fact that Krupskaya really “begged him (Stalin) on her knees for 
the lives of the Sixteen in the first trial’? The most that one can say 








1ʻA Tragic Lesson’, written by Trotsky in Coyoacan soon after Reisa’s death is here 
published for the first time. 
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about this kind of evidence is that such gossip and rumour are indica- 
tive of the atmosphere prevailing in the milieu from which they 
emanate. 


Oxr Owa People is a haunting human document. But as historical source 
material it should be treated with caution. 


Ben Brewster F ighting to Win 


This Penguin edition of Clausewitz! contains Books I, I and II of 
Vom Kriege complete, all but one chapter of Book IV, and most of the 
incomplete Book VIT, i.e., well under half of the original three 
volumes. The selection is introduced by a 7o-page essay on Clausewitz’s 
book by Anatol Rapoport, supposedly ‘ assessing its significance for its 
contemporaries, its effect on succeeding generations, and its relevance 
today’ (the aim of the Pelican Classics series, as outlined on the back 
cover). It is this essay that I want to discuss, though the importance of 
Clausewitz’s book will emerge from my argument, which I hope will 
persuade revolutionary socialists to read all of Os War rather than any 
of the many selected versions now on the market. 


Rapoport’s aim in the Introduction (written in 1967) is to attack the 
school of theorists of ‘international relations’ he calls ‘neo-Clausewitz- 
ian’—primarily Raymond Aron, Hermann Kahn and Thomas C. 
Schelling. He regards the influence of their way of thinking as partly 
responsible for the us involvement in Vietnam, to which he is opposed. 
According to him, the neo-Clausewitzians follow Clausewitz in regard- 
ing war as an extension of a State’s political means, as an essentially 
sorma/ constituent of international relations. Now, in 1832, Clausewitz 
was giving an accurate description of the way war was used in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries as a means of national aggrandisement on the 
part of the States of Europe. But, argues Rapoport, this supposes a 
particular notion of the State and its external relations, where the 
(territorial) gain of one State is directly the (territorial) loss of another, 
or, in the language of game theory, that war between States is a zero- 
sum game, Where a nation is absolutely ruled, and hence the interests of 





1 Carl voon Clausewitz: On Wer, edited with an introduction by Anatol Rapoport, 
Pelican Classica, Penguin Books, 8s. 

4In other instances this series has produced remarkable introductions—notably 
C. B. Macpherson’s to Hobbes’ Lesiethen and Conor Cruise O’Brien’s to Burke’s 
Reflections. My criticisms of this volume are not intended to condemn the whole 
senes. 
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the State are identical with the interests of its ruler, or where the whole 
nation is committed to territorial expansion as a national task, this is the 
case. But 1f these conditions are not fulfilled, it is possible, or even likely, 
that the war is damaging to both parties, that it would have been better 
for both if it could have been avoided: in other words, war is not a. 
zero-sum game. The 19th and early zoth centuries constituted the 
“Clausewitzian century’, the period when the Clausewitzian assumptions 
appeared to be true. But once the Schlieffen plan failed in 1914 and the 
First World War settled down into its cycle of murderously punishing 
offensives across the no-man’s-land between the trenches, it became 
clear that war benefited no-one. Hence the revulsion from Clausewitz- 
ianism in the inter-war years. In the present epoch it is even clearer that 
any nuclear war is to the disadvantage of both sides. It follows that a 
conflict-resolution approach to international relations is apt today, 
with the primary aim of ensuring that war does not break out; but 
instead, beneath the nuclear umbrella, the neo-Clausewitzians insist on 
continuing to regard wars as a normal instrument of policy. Hence the 
theories of ‘limited war’ which have led in practice to the war in 
Vietnam and, in fantasy rather than in theory, to Kahn’s ‘group of 
“college students, business men, members of the League of Women 
voters, etc.,” arguing whether the “elimination” of Moscow or Lenin- 
grad plus Kiev is the more “appropriate” response to the “elimination” 
of New York’ (p. 80). 


It will be obvious that although Rapoport concedes the accuracy of 
Clausewitz’s account of the wars of his day, he rejects his claim to be 
outlining że philosophy of war.’ Clausewitz’s theory of war is limited 
by his unspoken view of the State. Rapoport gives three d A 
characteristics of Clausewitz’s view: that war is (and should be) 
tational, instrumental and national. These specifications distinguish a 
Clausewitzian philosophy of war from the eschatological view that sees 
eternal peace as emerging from some final, total war (e.g., Lenin and 
Mao Tse-tung), and from the cataclysmic view that sees war ana 
possibly avoidable catastrophe threatening all or a part of humanity 
(Rapoport’s own view). But this convenient classification is based on a 
complete misunderstanding of Clausewitz, a mis-reading that follows 
from an over-hasty desire to assimilate him to the realm of the ‘science’ 
of international relations. A ‘science’ which includes among its de- 
votees Raymond Aron, Hermann Kahn and the late J. P. Nett] does not 
inspire much confidence, but it does not require a full-scale critique afs 
its object to demonstrate that Clausewitz was a theorist of war not of 
international relations, that war is not necessarily international, and that 
Clausewitz makes no assumptions that depend on war being inter- 
national. It is true that he speaks of States, nations and governments as 





* Even a Marxist such es Mehring had a similar supercilious attitude: In no sense is 
war an isolated act which falls outside the normal coume of events; it is the inevitable 
concomitant, if not of all human societies, at least of every society built on 
oppositions—a limitation that Clausewitz did not make and could not have been 
made in his day’, “Vom Wesen des Krieges’, Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 8, p. 291). 
This is, of course, formally correct—there will be no wars in a classless society—but 
it complacently refuses to recognire what it implicitly admits: that Clansewltx’s 
acience of mer is not restricted to his own day, but is universally correct, like any 
other science. 
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the political actors behind wars,‘ draws his examples from the inter- 
national wars of the Napoleonicand pre-Napoleonicepoch, and intended 
his concepts to be applied to such wars; but his conception of war is 
independent of this its empirical environment. Its defining concepts are 
the relation of autonomy in dominance of war and politics, and the 
existence of a theatre of war defined in homogeneous time and space.° 
When he asserts that these are the preconditions for war, #4 philosophy 
of war, Clausewitz means that under other circumstances it is impossible 
to fight rationally. A science or philosophy of irrational war is meaning- 
less. Hence Rapoport is correct in his first two assumptions, but not in 
his third. There may be some ‘philosophy’ of international relations 
that corresponds to the practice of Metternich, Bismarck, Louis 
Napoleon, etc, but it is not Clausewitz’s science of war. A Clausewitzian 
civil war is possible—indeed, if Clausewitz’s conditions are correct, 
every civil war must be Clausewitzian. Discussing Lenin, Rapoport 
secs that he displaced attention from relations between States to 
relations between classes within the imperialist system, but he ignores 
Lenin’s intuition that Clausewitz’s theory could be applied to the class 
struggle and he barely mentions the realization of this project in Mao 
Tse-tung’s military writings.6 In other words, Rapoport’s displace- 
ment of Clausewitz’s object from war as such to international relations 
obscures Clausewitz’s achievement: the establishment of a science of 
war that can be incorporated into a Marxist (class) science of politics.” 
This displacement is no neutral ‘mistake’, but, like all ideology, highly 
tendentious. We can see this if we return to Rapoport’s critique of the 
‘neo-Clausewitzians’, Aron, Kahn and Schelling. Does the defence of 
Clausewitz I have given above apply to them, too? The answer is no. 
The Clausewitzian theory of rational warfare demands a theatre of war 
defined in time and space. Within the nuclear deterrent framework with 
which they work, the equivalent of the campaign is the crisis and the 
terrain the ‘ladder of escalation’. But it is correct to criticize the attempt 
to apply zero-sum game rationality within this framework—not be- 





4 It should be noted that, in the cructal passages in Book VII on The Infimence of the 
Political Object om the Military Object (Ch. VI, A, p. 399 of this edition), which repre- 
seat his most mature thinking on this subject, Clausewitz uses ‘States’ to refer to the 
prudent, diplomatic wars of the 18th century, and ‘nation’ and ‘government’ to refer 


example). If we add ‘people’ to nation and government and bear in mind Mzo Tsc- 
tung’s definition of the people as opposed to thelr enemies, wo can see how close 
Clausewitz and Mao really are in this respect. 

3 A third crucial principle follows from these two: the strategic advantage of defence 
over attack, This crucial element of Clausewitx’s theory finds its apotheosis in Mao 
‘Tee-tung’s theory of protracted war. Books VI and VII of Ox War, on Defence and 
Attack have been excluded from the present selection. Hence every revolutionary 
reader is advised to read the full three-volume translation (by J. J. Graham, Rout- 
ledge, 5 gna). 

§ Mao Tee-tung docs not discuss Clausewitz, but his texts on military questions can 
be shown to be thoroughly Clausewitrian In their approach to war. See notes 3 and 4 
to this review, and André Glucksmann: Le Discours de la Guerre, Paris, L’'Heme, 1967. 


Lenin’, Rsrista storica ded socialismo, No. 25/26, May-Dec. 1965. 
7 Curiously enough, another libera!’ bourgeois thinker, George Lichtheim, also re- 
gards this project as absurd. Sec the New York Reriew of Beaks, May 22nd, 1969, p. 46. 
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cause any struggle leaves both parties worse off, as Rapoport thinks, 
but because there is no natural, physical theatre of war. Nuclear crises 
can only be handled rationally on one condition: that both opponents 
agree to a social, conventional theatre within which the war can be 
‘fought’. Conventional warfare is defined by the physical logic of the 
destruction of enemy’s ability to fight; nuclear ‘warfare’ demands an 
agreed, conventional set of values (for example: New York = Kiev + 
Leningrad).§ Hence the hot line and the idea of ‘co-operating with the 
enemy’ conceded by the ‘neo-Clausewitzians’ are not so trivial as he 
implies (p. 75), though they are thoroughly un-Clausewitzian (i.e., 
throughly un-warlike). The ‘neo-Clausewitzian’ language conceals a 
policy of co-operation with the enemy. But a policy of ‘co-operation 
with the enemy’ is precisely the conflict-resolution ‘philosophy of war’ 
Rapoport himself advocates. For the usa can only co-operate with an 
enemy who agrees to co-operate. An enemy that refuses, and forces the 
usa to fight a real (i.e., Clausewitzian) war, destroys us strategy and the 
deterrent power of its nuclear weapons. The demand for a conflict- 
resolution philosophy of ‘war’ is a demand for the peoples of the world to 


stop fighting imperialism. It is merely another defense of us imperialism. 


Let us look at Rapoport’s essay from another direction. Covertly, every 
line of it is devoted to answering the question ‘Why are the Americans 
fighting in Vietnam °’. But the answer to this question depends on the 
answer to another question which Rapoport never asks: ‘Why are the 
Vietnamese fighting in Vistnam?? The Americans only intervened 
militarily because they hoped that by doing so they could prevent 
militarily the politically inevitable loss of South East Asia to socialism. 
The people of Vietnam have decided that this is a zero-sum game, that a} 
loss for imperialism is a gain for socialism and sits versa, whatever the 
sacrifice. Hence they are fighting a rational (Clausewitzian) war for 
socialism in South East Asia. The American role in Vietnam is an 
attempt to damp down a people’s struggle; the us aim is to stop the War, 
That is why there is no difference between the Kennedy-Johnson ‘ 
policy and the Nixon ‘peace’ policy. That is why the us finds the NLF 
and pry delegations in Paris ‘unco-operative’: they are talking to win as 
well as fighting to win. Hence also the fact that the failure of the usa to 
impose their peace in Vietnam has resulted in the struggle breaking out 
in the usa itself: they are bringing the war back home. 


Hence the two faces of Rapoport’s ideological position. His essay 

a defeatist message for the us government: the fight in Vietnam is not 
worth the losses it involves. But this defeatism is equally urged on the 
Vietnamese people, and, by implication, on those now sharpening the 
contradictions within the usa: the people lose more by the fight for 
socialism than they gain by winning it. In other words, Rapoport’s 
message for socialists is a classical reformist position, Revolutionary 
socialists should not be reading Rapoport and the other advocates of 
‘peaceful co-existence’ calling for a trace in the struggle for socialis re 
but Clausewitz for the lessons his work contains on how they can 

this struggle. 

3 By a remarkable plece of mystificatory terminology, ‘conventional’ wars can be 


fought according to a rational or ‘naturel’ strategy, while nuclear crises can only in 
fact be handled by ‘conventions’. 
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themes 


In NLR 54, we published an article by Ernest Mandel entitled ‘Where is 
America Going P. This posed fundamental questions about contemporary 
US capitalism and the contradictions now gripping it, inan original and 
arresting way that yielded novel answers for many readers. The article was 
subsequently reprinted in a great number of different publications on the 
US Left, and gave rise to considerable debate there. In this issue of the 
review, Martin Nicolaus—a revolutionary militant who has published two 
@idely-acclaimed articles on the mature Marx—subjects Mandel’s theses to 
critical examination. In particular, he argues that it is impossible to separ- 
ate ‘internal’ from ‘external’ strains in the dramatic convulsions of US 
imperialism today, because of the unified character of international 
capitalism, and the dominance of the USA over it. Replying to Nicolaus’s 
criticisms, Mandel widens the debate to focus on the general dynamic of 
“elass struggle throughout the world since the ’twenties, and the political 
impact of the uneven development of capital on it. The debate thus raises 
issues of the most basic theoretical importance for Marxists everywhere. 


Contrary to bourgeois expectations, the death of Che Guevara in Bolivia 
has not been succeeded by demoralization or defeatism in Latin America: 
oo revolutionary wave has in fact increased in the months that have passed 

ce, as the ignominious rout of Rockefeller’s tour demonstrated. The 
greatest mass upheavals have been in Argentina, with full-scale prole- 
tarian insurrections in May of last year. Recently, the kidnapping of the 
US ambassador in Rio de Janeiro suddenly projected urban warfare in 


I 


Brazil into the world headlines. Imaginatively reviving the Leninist 
tactic of ‘partisan war in the towns’ and expropriation of banks, practised 
by the Bolshevik Party after 1907 in Russia, the revolutionary left has 
dealt hard blows to the military régime in Brazil. One of the active cadres 
of the struggle, João Quartim, here appraises Régis Debray’s theses in 
‘Revolution in the Revolution?’ and their application in Brazil—where 
Debray’s ideas were more influential than anywhere else in South 
America, Quartim’s essay is perhaps the first critical assessment of Debray 
from within a fraternal revolutionary position, concretely engaged in the 
cause for which Debray was fighting. J 


‘ 


í 


We are glad to publish at the same time Régis Debray’s notes on Gram- 
sci, written from his Bolivian imprisonment. The compressed paragraphs 
have something of the intense, broken style of Gramsci’s writings them- 
selves, during his own long incarceration in Mussolini’s jails. These~ 
meditations of one prisoner on another remind us of the talent and will the ` 
Bolivian military have caged, the ‘brain they have tried to stop’. We 
should never let his jailers think we have forgotten Régis Debray and the 
thousands of militants throughout the Americas who share a similar fate. 


Some time ago, we published Tukhachevsky’s celebrated text ‘Revolution 
from Without’. Pursuing a policy of translating and printing historical, 
materials which have long been buried in foreign archives, we now print 
in this number Kautsky’s article on “Ultra-Imperialism’, which has never 
before been available in English, despite Lenin’s famous polemic wi 
the ideas it contains. It is a document of great intrinsic and extrinsic in- 
terest. 


Lastly, we follow our publication of an essay by Lucio Colletti (NLR 56), 
with a text of Galvano Della Volpe, the inspirer of a whole school of Italian 
Marxism since the war, which includes Colletti and others. In another 
section, Ralph Miliband replies to Nicos Poulantzas’s reflections on thé 
nature of the capitalist State, developing a major debate on this neglected 
subject. 


Martin Nicolaus 


The Universal Contradiction 


Messengers of revolution are always welcome. Ernest Mandel’s thesis in 
Where Is America Going? (NLR 54) that a socialist revolution within the 
United’ States is on the agenda of the next decade or two is an important cot- 
rective to the more gloomy theses being advanced from other quarters. Never- 
theless, false hope is as wrong as false despair. The grounds for confidence which 
Mandel outlines are not tenable. They must be exposed to criticism so that 
thosè who occupy them do not fall into disillusion. Beyond hope and despair 
there are better premises. The most important of Mandel’s theses is contained 
his points six and seven, in which he holds that the impact of European and 
Japanese competition on the world market will precipitate a major structural 
crisis in United States industry. This question will be discussed at length below. 
The article also commands attention, however, for its first five points, which 
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outline an equal number of ‘forces or contradictions’ arising, Mandel 
holds, from ‘forces which are at work inside the system itself.’ by 
which he means, within the domestic sector of the us capitalist 
economy. Since most of the content of these five points will be more 
or less familiar to people in or around the us movement, I don’t 
propose to deal with them here separately or in detail. The more 3 
important problems of Mandel’s viewpoint lie not within each of 
these five points separately, but in the manner in which he attempts to 
tie them together. 


I. Technology and Inflation: Ether and Phlogiston 


The experience and literature accumulated over the last decade re- ¢ 
garding radicalization of blacks, students, technicians, state employees 
and the industrial working class are considerable. To a greater or lesser 
extent, each of these groups, categories or classes of people seems to 
have become radicalized spontaneously, and except for blacks and 
(white) students—where ties existed almost from the beginning—inde- 
pendently of one another. So, for example, the great majority of wild-\ 
cat strikes or of intra-union protest waves have occurred and still 
occur without the knowledge or participation, much less initiative, of 
student radicals or of revolutionary black organizations; such radical- 
ism as exists among technicians and scientists moves in virtual ignor- 
ance of the militancy of municipal employees; and so on. 


Arriving in the us with more or less fresh eyes, Mandel’s view was not 
tied down, as can happen, within the horizon of one ar the other 
sphere of specific movement work, nor (despite his position as leader of) > 
the Fourth International, with which the Young Socialist Alliance in 
the us is affiliated) was he a gut-level participant in the factional in- 
fighting of the last year. Ernest Mandel has almost naively—in the 
good sense—hit upon an important truth, namely that these five 
are—or ought to be—part of a single movement. He has omitted a 
couple of the strongest forces, the women’s movement and the move- 
ment within the Army, but has nevertheless drawn an unmistakable 
circle around a number of hitherto apparently separate phenomena and 
pointed out that they are in some way related to one another, 


This is a step forward. Mandel’s often perceptive summary brings 
these forces together on paper in an easily accessible form. But anyone» 
who has had the experience of making contact with radicals in a ~ 
different segment, for example, a student trying to talk to workers, 
or a technician trying to talk to black revolutionaries, knows that 
bringing these forces together by listing them on paper one-two- 
three-four-five and actually making contact, even if only on the talking 
level, are very different things. Even so apparently simple a step as 


identifying a common enemy can prove difficult. 


One usefulness of good theoretical writing is to make this process of 
making contact easier, by showing and explaining the common roots 
of separately experienced oppressions. Unless he gets drafted, and not 
necessarily even then, the college student doesn’t know from his own 
experience that the causes of his discontent and the causes of the 
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NLF’s fight have a common root; the young white factory worker 
doesn’t know from bis own experiense that he and the black street 
organizer are fighting against the same system. It has to be shown and 
explained. On that level, it has to be noted, Mandel’s article does not go 
very far forward; in some respects, it even goes backward. 


What are the common roots of these separately-experienced oppres- 
sions? In Mandel’s view, the first three (blacks, students, technicians) 
are jointly derived from ‘an accelerated process of technological 
change’ which he calls ‘the third industrial revolution.’ ‘Thus he claims 
automation has thrown black workers out of unskilled jobs; it has 
further created a demand for more educated people and thus led to the 
use of industrial methods in education; and finally, it has led technicians 
into conflict with financiers. As for points four and five (industrial 
workers, government employees), their problems are rooted, he says, 
in ‘inflation’. 


Not one common root, but two separate ones. And neither of them, 
unfortunately, extremely enlightening. For nearly a decade, the 
entire official spectrum of analysts, critics and columnists has been 
pointing to ‘technology’ and ‘inflation’ as the root causes of one or 
another troublesome phenomenon. These are the ‘ether’ and ‘phiogis- 
ton’ of contemporary socio-economic criticism, the residual, fictional 
categories into whose murky depths escape all those who fear the sun- 
light of critical, radical thought. There are a dozen analyses of ‘tech- 
nology’ and its social and political effects; at least that many of ‘in- 
flation’. They range from right to left. The problem with ‘technology and 
inflation’ is that as explanations they include too warch; they can be used 
to explain everything, and therefore end up explaining nothing. 


Imagine a conference called to assemble forces for an attack on the 
oppressive effects of ‘technology’. Who would sot be able to participate? 
Imagine another conference to protest ‘inflation’. Whom would it 
exclude? Now put the two conferences together and you have a 
committee to draft a platform for both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican parties. Whatever these ‘common roots’ may sprout, it is 
not a revolutionary movement. 


Especially when both of these common roots are themselves internally 
split. A closer examination of Mandel’s theory of his ‘third industrial 
revolution’ and of ‘inflation’ yields some curious statistical and logical 
problems within each of them. 


In point number one, for example, the ‘third industrial revolution’ 
has allegedly eliminated ro million unskilled industrial jobs from the 
labour market. Since their occupants presumably did not all become 
students or emigrants, this massive exodus from industry should have 
made a sizeable bulge ın the unemployment figures. Although Mandel is 
right to accuse the unemployment statistics of being notoriously un- 
reliable, they are not so unreliable as to dip downward consistently if 
there is a 10 million-strong upsurge in reality. A countercheck on the 


side of the employment figures—percentage of people in given occupa- 
tions—shows only a minute decline in the proportion, and no decline at 
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all in absolute numbers, of people employed as ‘operatives’ or ‘labourers 
other than farm and mine’, the chief ‘unskilled industrial’ categories. In 
short, either there is 2 massive conspiracy by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, or these 10 million unskilled industrial jobs disappeared only 
in Mandel’s imagination. í 


Leaving the statistical question aside does not end the problem, for the 
contradiction goes further. Whereas there was, in point one, a massive 
exodus from industry, which ‘hit hardest’ at the black population, 
suddenly in point number seven there is ‘a tremendous iaflscx of black 
workers into large-scale industry’. Since we knew that the great 
majority of black workers are not being employed as skilled workers, ‘ 
this is an impossible contradiction. Hither there is an exodus or there is 4$ 
an influx. Black workers in the millions cannot be coming and going at 
the same time. 


Mandel’s analysis of ‘inflation’ is hardly more satisfactory. Responsi- 
bility for this phenomenon, he writes, lies mainly with the huge 
military establishment. This is true but superficial On what does’ 
responsibility for the huge military establishment lie? Responsibility 
farther lies, he says, with the vast increase in private indebtedness, 

i.e, on instalment buying. This is not even superficial, it’s slanted. 

Inflation doesn’t happen because people go into debt; people go into 

debt because of inflation. At the very least, there is a circular process. 

The net effect of Mandel’s analysis is to deposit blame for inflation 

courageously on the doorsteps of Pentagon wastefulness and con- 

sumer recklessness, precisely where we see it deposited glmost daily. 
in the editorial pages of the average metropolitan newspaper. And as 

for the corporations: they do not have a stake in the inflationary pro- 

cess one way or the other, they are merely ‘interlocked’ with it. As they, 

of course, claim themselves. 


This is what calls itself Marxist political economy? Incredible. The high 
respect which Mandel’s work has earned makes such lapses particularly 
astonishing. These are not merely ‘technical problems’, as Mandel, re- 
treating, claims. They are very much on the political agenda of the 
movement, and their correct solution is one of the tasks to which 
Marxist political economy ought to be contributing. These are prob- 
lems, moreover, which cannot be understood by drawing a dividing _ 
line between forces or contradictions ‘within the system itself’—* 
meaning within the domestic sector of us capitalism itself—and forces 
or contradictions of an ‘international’ character, as if the latter were 
outside the system. They have to be understood as ‘international’ 
problems from the beginning—as problems arising from imperialism— 
if they are to be understood at all. Unfortunately, Mandel’s view of the 
international scene, next to be examined, only adds to the problem. 


a. USA, Europe and Japan r 
We come then to ‘the final and most important moment of a Marxist 
analysis’, points six and seven, which feature the subversion and over- 
throw of us capital by the bourgeoisies of Europe and Japan. These 
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latter powers, Mandel holds, have risen from their position of almost 
complete dependence on the us immediately after the war to a condition 
of near-equality with the us in the commercial sphere. The growth in 
scale and productivity of European and Japanese industry, combined 
with the relatively lower wages which they enjoy, permits the exports 
of these nations to compete favourably against us exports on the world 
market, and even allows an increasing degree of penetration into the 
us domestic market. i 


Mandel foresees that sooner or later (and his formulations vary widely) 
the commercial superiority of European and Japanese export products 
will provoke a ‘huge structural crisis’ in US industry. Presumably— 
Mandel’s formulations are not conceptually clear—this ‘huge structural 
crisis’ will provide the major impetus for ‘dencutralization’ of the trade 
unions on the side of revolution. 


There is no denying that the last decade has brought an increase in ex- 
port competition between us industry and those of Europe and 
Japan, and a steep rise in the level of friction in nearly every other 
sphere of these inter-capitalist relations as well. Particularly has this 
been the case in us-European relations, and not only in regard to 
France under DeGaulle. The formation of the six-member European 
Economic Community (Common Market) with the express intent of 
creating a European economy comparable to that of the us in scale and 
power, has forced us capital to reconsider its global strategy in a 
number of respects. The fortification of the ‘free world’ which this 
measure promises on the European front has permitted a relative re- 
duction of us military strength there, and a correspondingly greater 
us potential in the Pacific, a development finalized with the retreat of 
Britain from ‘east of Suez’. 


On the other hand, the notion of an independent European capitalism, 
an ideal which has agitated Europeans of a variety of political per- 
suasions for many years, provokes anxiety among us ‘Atlantic’ strateg- 
ists, who fear an eventual alliance between Europe and the ussr. 
It appears that no clear consensus on the question of strategy has yet 
emerged in the us ruling class, nor among the national bourgeoisies 
of the European states or the ‘European’ bourgeoisie proper. There are 

divisions on all aspects of the problem, which deserve close 
attention in the future. 


The aspect of Mandel’s thesis to which objection must be taken is the 
cause-and-effect relationship he tries to establish between these 
phenomena of trade competition and the ‘huge structural crisis’ 
awaiting us industry. It is possible to challenge this thesis on two levels. 
One method would be to show empirically that the competition is not 
as significant as he claims, that it is restricted to certain non-vitel 
industries, that additional us labour is employed in processing or 
finishing some types of imported goods, that the productivity gap is 
widening rather than diminishing, as he claims, that the wage gap, 
instead of widening, as he claims, is actually narrowing, and that in any 
case, foreign trade is of far less importance to the us economy than to 
those of Europe and Japan. 


Mandel has assembled some of these data in a longer work addressed to 

a German audience,’ whose conclusions, interestingly enough, do not 
always coincide with those of bis NLR article. He writes there, for 
example, that us-Japanese competition is negligible, and that competi- 
tion between Japan and Europe is sharper than competition between ( 
either or both of them and the us. These divergences illustrate the 
extreme complexity of the question, which involves the whole of world 
relationships, ‘and point to the need for further systematic empirical 
research. 


A second line of objections to the thesis, however, arises on the basis of 
structural information which Mandel leaves out of account, and on the , 
basis of historical experience which he chooses to ignore. While grant- ' 
ing an increase in trade competition as an established fact, I regard the 
analysis which sees this phenomenon as the cause of a crisis in us 
industry, a crisis with revolutionary implications, as mistaken and 
misleading on the following grounds: 


1. The predominance of US banking capital. In order to provoke a ‘huge “4 
structural crisis’ in us industry, European capital would first have to 
provoke a huge crisis in us banking. The role of banks in competitive 
battles is crucial, and becomes more so as the production advantages 
of one antagonist over the other diminish. Given parity in wages and 
productivity, such as obtains, for example, between the major us auto 
producers, the outcome of sales wars is decided by financial strength. 
That side which can afford to make the largest new investments, spend 
the most on distribution costs, and hold out longest in the face of losses,- 
will win. The internally-generated reserves of individual corporations 
also weigh in the outcome, but ultimately the volume of credit which 
can be obtained through banks is determinant. The ability of European 
industry to force a crisis on us industry thus depends on the relative 
strength of the respective privately-controlled capital reserves anf 
credits. 


While Mandel acknowledges, indeed underlines, the importance of the 
financial sphere in the domestic sectors (in point three), he is guilty of 
neglecting, indeed obfuscating it with some fancy footwork as regards 
the international sector. In point four he suddenly introduces the anony- 
mous figures of ‘international bankers’, who appear at the side of the. 
chief executive of the us and urge decisions with worldwide conse” 
quences upon him, and then disappear never to be heard from again. 
Unless Mandel wishes to resurrect on the finance level the capitalist 
unity which he denies on the industry level, an alternative which is 
open to him but which would require a serious modification in his 
analysis, he must be more specific as to the identity of these figures. 
Of course the major banks all operate internationally, and none of them 
can be accused of patriotism, but through their ties and interlocks with 
major corporateclients, the banks nevertheless retain a national base, Int” 
the capitalism of which nation are these international bankers grounded ? 


Ernest Mandel, Dis EWG mud die Konkurreny Exropa/ Amerika (Europaische Verlag- 
senstalt, (1968). Shortly to be published in English, as Ewrope persus America ?— 
Contradictrons of Imperialism. NLB. 
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In the German book already referred to, Mandel provides fairly per- 
suasive evidence for the conclusion that these financial powers are 
based in us capitalism. He points out that (a) us firms operating in 
Europe are treated as preferred customers by European bankers, with 
the result that us firms raise nearly all the capital required for operation 
and investment in Europe itself, instead of importing it from the vs. 
This produces the further consequence that European firms find them- 
selves at a disadvantage, singly, in borrowing back the capital which 
they themselves generated collectively. They thus turn to the branch 
offices of us-based banks in Europe, who are eager to acquire new 
customers, with the consequence (b) that an increasing amount of 
European capital falls under the control of us-based banking houses, 
who then use their domestic reserves to purchase increasing degrees of 
control in European banks, (c) thus completing a cycle of financial 
takeover. 


The evidence on this score, which is supported by Harry Magdoff in 
his book The Aæ of Imperialism, tends to the conclusion that in case of a 
serious export crunch, it is European industry which will in the long 
run be forced to undergo the more severe crisis. The ‘international 
bankers’ to which Mandel refers are Chase Manhattan, Bank of 
America, Morgan Guaranty, etc. 


In this connection, the question of the recurrent monetary crises de- 
serves brief consideration from two aspects. First, it is clear that the 
European states find the vast holdings of inflated us dollars which they 
have been forced to accept to cover the us payments deficit a burden, 
and that they have been bringing a variety of pressures on the us to 
make good the deficit and redeem the undesirable holdings in trade or 
gold. The us dollar is thus acknowledged as a weak currency, and an 
official devaluation is repeatedly suggested and as repeatedly denied 
by us authorities; the political consequences of such a move domestic- 
ally are unforeseeable. 


But (and this is, in the midst of all the crises, even more important to 
keep in mind) the dollar remains the international capitalist monetary 
unit, as was the pound sterling in the era of British imperial supremacy, 
and hence a devaluation of the dollar (not to speak of its collapse, 
which is what a major structural crisis in us industry would mean) 
would create the profoundest shocks in the entire structure of world 
capitalist finance and trade. The chief overseas victims would be pre- 
cisely those European and other states and banks who are stuck with 
huge dollar holdings. If the dollar poses dilemmas for us capital, 
therefore, it poses even greater problems for the European bourgeoisie. 
They would like to cut the dollar down but find themselves sawing the 
branch on which they sit. 


Thus, partly unwilling and almost wholly unable to bring the dollar 
down, such European giants as France and Britain have been forced 
into repeated devaluations of their own currencies. While such moves 
improve their chances in the export trade by cheapening their products 
relative to dollar products, devaluations also weaken their domestic 
economic sovereignty, since, by lowering the relative price of their 
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capital assets, they permit us corporations to buy into and buy out their 
domestic firms at bargain rates. 


2. The role of US direst investeueats in Exrope, Japan and the Third World. By 
direct investments are meant those which consist of ownership of and 
control over productive installations, as opposed to, e.g., portfolio 4 
investments, which give the right only to participate in yields. The 
point is that direct overseas investments by us corporations are a form 
of ‘export’—which is, however, a misleading term, as the capital is 
taised locally—through which whatever disadvantages us capital may 
suffer in export trads are bypassed. k 


Mandel’s procedure of equating the economic sphere of us capital with - 
the territorial area of the usa is highly misleading. The impression is 
created that us-European competition is analagous to two grocery 
stores on opposite corners. The fact is that one of the ‘grocery stores’ 
also owns a very large interest in the other. The sphere of us capital is 
not confined to the territorial nation, but of course extends in varying 
degrees throughout Canada, Japan, the states of Europe, and the Third 7 
World. The term ‘third Europe’ has been coined by European capitalist- 
independentists to signify that sector of the European economy which 

is neither socialist nor European capitalist, but under u3-capital control. 
By some estimates, that sector is now larger than any of the European 
states’ economies singly. 


It follows that the wage-comparisons Mandel makes to show the 
alleged growing disadvantage of us capital in the export tmde are not 
very relevant to phenomena on the order of ‘huge structural crisis’. $ 


The major us capitals have no need whatever to ‘compete’ against 
European and Japanese capitals on the basis of us wage rates; on the 
contrary, through their direct investments, they compete aping. 
European capital on the basis of European wage rates, and against 
Japanese capital on the basis of Japanese wage rates. In other words, 
us capital is not merely national, it is imperial; and a comparison of 
wage rates which confines itself to the us domestic or national sector 
tells little; what needs to be compared is the prevailing wage rate 
within the entire us imperial sphere, on the one hand, and that prevailing 
within the entire European-Japanese ‘imperial spheres’—but that 
measurement would be very largely redundant. 2 


It should further be pointed out that at least some of the ‘competition’ 
now faced by us industry originates not with ‘foreign’ capital, but with 
the imperial branches of us corporations themselves. This is particularly 
graphic in the auto industry, where major us producers own major 
European producers (GM-Opel; Ford-Vauxhall; Chrysler-Simca) 
whose products they then import into the us to compete not only 
against European-owned imports (e.g. Volkswagen) but also against 
us-domestic economy models (e.g. Ford’s Maverick). Similar ‘foreign 
competition which is actually competition among vs capitals ete 
selves occurs to an as-yet-undetermined extent in other branches of 
industry. Since there is no first-glance way of telling which ‘foreign 
import’ is actually a us-imperial ‘re-import’, caution should be exercised 
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in drawing political-economic conclusions from ‘made in Japan’ or 
‘made in Germany’ labels. 


This phenomenon of imperial re-imports, or ‘captive imports’ as they 
are also referred to, suggests that a serious conflict of interests exists 
between the giant us corporations (and their banks) on the one hand, 
and the lesser manufacturers on the other. The latter cannot afford to 
‘compete’ on the basis of direct overseas investments; if they wish to 
enter the European market, they must stick to the by now old-fashioned 
mechanisms of the export trade in finished goods, where indeed they 
may be at a disadvantage. The major corporations, on the other hand, 
because they enter overseas markets through direct investments, are 
not so hampered. 


There is emerging in us politics a revival of the debate between ‘free- 
traders’ and ‘protectionists’, in which the latter represent the vs 
domestic manufacturers who do not operate on an imperial scale. The 
‘competition’ thesis with all its nationalist overtones, alas, fits per- 
fectly into the latter’s public relations outlook. While opposed to 
protectionism in practice, us imperial capital is not averse to borrowing 
pages from the protectionist ideology for domestic social purposes, 
inasmuch as ‘foreign competition’ is a convenient scapegoat explana- 
tion for a rise in unemployment. We should at all costs avoid getting 
sucked in by these manoeuvres. 


A further misleading implication of Mandel’s wage-comparisons sur- 
faces when it is kept in mind that the us imperial corporations not only 
operate on the basis of European and Japanese wage levels, but can 
take advantage of even lower wage levels than these in their Third 
World operations. An example is the Singer corporation, which 
competes successfully against Japanese products—on the basis of Tai- 
wanese and South Korean wages. Again it must be emphasized, in the 
face of Mandel’s theoretical retreat into capitelist-nationalist analysis, 
that the us economy in its dominant sectors has a thoroughly imperial 
structure; that the average wage level in the us economy as a whole, i.e., 
in the us imperial economy, is far lower than it is in the metropolis, and 
is probably one of the lowest in the world; and finally that the contra- 
diction between ‘Europe’ and the ‘us’ which Mandel outlines is to a very 
great extent a contradiction not between capitalisms but within vs 
imperialism itself. This becomes a little more graspable when we turn 
to the military question. 


3. The role of the US military. No major power of whatever internal 
economic structure sits idly by while another power masses its forces 
for an attack on its industry. The threat of a ‘huge structural crisis in 
us industry’ which Mandel sees emerging from the growth of European 
and Japanese capital, if it were real, would necessarily provoke on the 
us side the most energetic reaction. On the two previous occasions in 
this century when major national capitalism have entered into major 
export conflicts, the ‘competition’ between them necessarily rapidly 
escalated into protectionism, embargos, financial blockades, colonial 
wars, and finally the First and Second World Wars. (The ‘huge structural 
crisis’ which us industry suffered in the 1930's, incidentally, was de- 
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cidedly sot due to foreign competition.) The threat which Mandel 
depicts, if it had the magnitude he ascribes to it, would clearly be a 
casus belli. 


Or, put in other terms, European and Japanese capital would be in a_ 
position to follow through on such a threat only if they were pre- ‘a 
pared to contest the matter also on the military level. It is axiomatic that 
a nation which cannot prevail militarily cannot maintain or achieve 
commercial hegemony. But there is little question at present or in the 
foreseeable future that Europe and Japan are in no condition whatever 
to cut themselves off from the control which the us imperial armed 
forces directly and indirectly exercise over their respective military 

K 
postures. ` 


There is, however, a further dimension. The one undoubted com- 
mercial advantage which European and Japanese capital enjoy over us 
capital is in their relationships to the ussr, Eastern Europe, and China, 
The trade which they maintain with these countries, particularly the 
EEC-Hastern Europe-ussr sector, is a significant expansion of the 4 
capitalist market which accounts for much of the dynamism and hence - 
the competitive capacity of European capital. Even here us capital be- 
gins to enter behind the scenes, as part-owner of the firms which 
carry on this trade, but it is probably justified to regard this as still 
largely a European capitalist preserve. 


These commercial relations, because mutually profitable, have so far 
led to a significant reduction in ‘East-West’ tensions in Eucope, from 
which the us has been able to draw benefit by being able to display a } 
relatively stronger force in the Pacific, as mentioned. But, should these 
tensions relax too far, then the entire us military presence in Europe _ 
would be from the European capitalist standpoint a useless burden, and 
popular grounds would exist for the disbanding of Nato. The Paata. 
tion’ of the ussr, which us policy has allegedly been pursuing for 
several decades, would then reveal its other face: a peaceful Soviet 
Union implies an independent European capitalism. Extend this line of 
reasoning, which of course bears the Gaullist stamp, into a military 
alliance between European capital and the ussr, so that European 
industry would in effect ‘compete’ under the Soviet umbrella, and shes 
the Mandel thesis makes sense! But that the head of the Fourth 
International and the sworn opponent of the Old Nose would agree to > 
this extension of the conditions of his argument, I doubt. That, neverthe- 
less, is what his explanation of the origins of the threat to us capital 
presupposes. Beneath the appearance of the ‘competition’ doctrine lies 
the very essence of ‘peaceful coexistence’; beneath the appearance of 
Mandel’s European ‘internationalism’ lies De Gaulle. Is it not proverbial 
that we learn most from our enemies ? 


The export trade in manufactured commodities is only one aspect of 
European-us-Japanese relations; and these relations are only one! 
aspect of the power and contradiction of capital. When he places the 
responsibility for the collapse of us capital on ‘foreign competition’, 
on this aspect of an aspect, Mandel is looking at the world not through 
a telescope, objectively from afar, but through a microscope. The 
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consequences are necessarily regressive. 


Either we understand the structural crisis confronting capital as a 
general crisis, as rooted in the estire system itself, as an international 
system with an imperial structure, or we have to abandon the Marxist 
endeavour and relapse into the methods and concepts of Adam Smith. 
What happens when we make a cut between ‘forces of an international 
character’ and ‘forces which are at work within the system itself’, 
between world developments on the one hand and the ‘objective stimuli 
which have grown out of the inner development of American capital- 
ism itself? on the other? These Mandelian phrases mentally reconstitute 
a universe divided into independent and mutually hostile national 
capitalisms, each of which behaves toward the other as individual 
manufacturing firms behave toward one another in Adam Smith’s 
economic theology: the same image on a larger screen. Suddenly the 
stuff of empire evaporates; banking, currency, investments and war 
count for nothing; imperialism is merely an idea, a figment; history 
crawls the seas in the holds of freighters; neither China nor the ussr 
are so much as conceived of; and Commodore Perry has not yet set 
sail. 


3. The International Limits of Capitalism 


We will not get a socialist revolution out of a capitalist world divided 
into petty-capitalist nationalisms. Instead of viewing the changes upon 
us through the narrow eyes of the smaller capitals on either side, who 
are given to sudden enthusiasms alternating with spells of nervous- 
ness—and whose reasons for wishing a socialist revolution upon the 
other are, incidentally, transparent—we should chart the process as it 
affects Capital with an upper-case C. If we are to make a theoretical 
case for the objective possibility of socialist revolution in the us, we 
must grant the opponent the strongest possible hand. ‘No social 
order ever disappears before all the productive forces for which there 
is room in it have been developed’ (Marx). 


Assuming the dominance of the giants of capital, an attempt to chart 
the revolutionary process would have to take the following into 


account: 


1. The integration of capitals. From the viewpoint of the major corpora- 
tions in industry and finance, national boundaries have long ceased to 
be obstacles. Although the different rates of profit obtaining in different 
national spheres guide their investment behaviour, and while they 
engage in exchange-rate speculation with portions of their liquid 
capital—and thus benefit from national divisione—they cannot send 
their factories, mines and lands similarly chasing across the boundaries, 
They themselves created, and depend on, the integration of the capital- 
ist world. They naturally resist the pressures toward protectionism and 
capitalist nationalism emanating from the non-imperial or backward 
industries, chiefly from the smaller manufacturers among them. 


Capitalist integration of the industrial capitalist nations has already 
advanced so far in the spheres of banking, currency, investment and 
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war that a ‘huge structural crisis’ in any of the major capitalist nations 
would entail a huge structural crisis in all of them. This was already 
the case before the Second World War, as the 1930’s depression 
showed: the crash in the us brought every other capitalist industrial 
economy down with it. Today, any major national sector of capitalism 
could embark on a course of provoking a huge structural crisis in 
another sector, particularly that of the us, only as a suicide measure. 
Whether in banking, currency, investment or war, a serious crisis in the 
us becomes a serious world capitalist crisis. 


In Mandel’s own terms, in which the export market in finished com- 
modities counts for everything, this is clearly visible. A us crisis would 
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deprive European aod Japanese capital of a major market, and thus ` 


immediately entrain their own collapse. 


2. The impossibility of further capitalist expansion. The present boundaries 
of the capitalist world, already greatly reduced from what they were 
before 1917, cannot move further outward. Both the ussr and China 


having become nuclear powers, and the Third World having been’~ 


thoroughly penetrated already, there remain no further areas into 
which capitalist-imperialist expansion could drive by military con- 
quest. A degree of peaceful penetration into the states of Eastern 
Europe and into the ussr itself is apparent, but short of a general 
Soviet capitulation to capitalist investment penetration, and short of a 
collapse of the Chinese revolution, both improbable, capitalism has 
reached its limits and has no place to go but inward, in the direction of 
greater intensification of all exploitation within its boundaries. In 
the face of increasing Third World attacks, the cost of maintaining the 
existing boundaries of the capitalist world rises steeply. 


3. Development of a general crisis of over-prodmtion. The backlog of un; 
fulfilled demand created by the devastation of the Second World W.: 

having been exhausted, the limits of imperial expansion having been 
reached, no epoch-making technological innovations on the order of 
railroads and automobiles having materialized, and the ratio of profits 
relative to wages having risen, the entire capitalist world finds itself 
presently in the initial stages of a slowly-unfolding general crisis of 
overproduction. The long—unprecedently long—period of postwar 
capitalist growth is over. 


In every capitalist nation, general productive capacity far exceeds out- 
put; military and other governmental expenditures, instead of spurring 
business growth, have begun to exhaust both people and governments, 
reducing private demand on the one hand and state fiscal power on the 
other, without yielding major new areas of investment; in nearly every 
country, technological advances have improved upon previous 
capital only quantitatively, without rendering major sectors obsolete, 
and thus providing a new major field of investment; in all capitalist 
industrial countries, while the long-term rate of profit is both equalizing 
internationally and levelling off historically, it has been out-accelerating 
wages at a pace where both investment and demand become prob- 
lematic without the artificial and necessarily temporary stimulus of in- 
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flation; nearly all industrial capitalist nations face a rise in unemploy- 
ment and various degrees of recession. 


4. Concentration and centralization of capital on an international seale. In 
times of ctisis within a ‘national’ sphere, the marginal, weaker, finan- 
cially shallower enterprises get shaken out of the market; they either 
merge with others to save themselves, or are bought out at a bargain 
price by the larger, financially more solid concerns. Given the inter- 
dependence, and even more, the interpenetration and integration of all 
national capitalisms since the Second World War, the same process 
repeats itself on a worldwide scale. 


Corporations operating internationally have a serious advantage over 
nationally-confined firms in this shakeout process. The additional 
strength they derive from imperial investments gives them the edge in 
the struggle against domestic competition. At the same time, the home- 
office backing received by their overseas branches gives the latter an 
edge against competition in the foreign sphere. The result is the 

process of ‘huge structural crises’ confronting the smaller, 
nationally-confined, and marginal or backward industries îs al conntries, 
who then fall prey to the imperially-organized capitals who are strong 
in all countries. 


The wave of mergers, bankruptcies, acquisitions and other forms of 
concentration and centralization of capital which has been visible 
within Europe, Japan and the us, as well as between them and among 
them, for a number of years, is only the prelude. The higher interest 
rates obtaining throughout the capitalist world are a further part of the 
process, since they hinder small capitals more than large. The us- 
produced drain on European capital-markets is one international as- 
pect of the process, as is the increasing voluntary flight of European 
capital to the vs. 


Instead of increasing capitalist independence in Europe and Japan, we 
are likely to see their increasing subjection to us capital. The examples 
of Britain and France, whose economies are virtually subject to us 
financial dictates, rather than that of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
which still displays at least a vestige of economic autonomy if no other, 
are likely to become more typical. The re-opening of the Japanese 
door tọ us investment capital, probably dictated to Japanese capital via 
the Pentagon (Japan depends vitally on trade, but has no independent 
navy), although ostensibly on a 50-50 basis with Japanese management, 
is reminiscent of French-Algerian or us-Venezuclan arrangements. 

Whether through its military monopoly or through its control of the 
international monetary system, through banking or investments, v3 
capital seems likely to concentrate and centralize an increasing pro- 
portion of the entire capitalist world’s business in its hands, thereby 
reducing the other industrial capitalist states to the status of satellites, 
junior partners in imperialism but themselves imperialized; colonized 
metropoles. 


A line of continuity is thus drawn between the states of the Third 
World and the smaller industrial nations, even while the contradictions 
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between them sharpen. Official British actions toward the people of the 
Third World, as an example, have never been as openly hostile and 
tacist as they are today; yet never in modern history has British 
capital been as thoroughly under foreign control, and Britain itself as 
thoroughly colonized, as it is today. The Third World shows the way 

to the smaller capitalist powers; as exploitation sharpens in intensity Y 
throughout the capitalist world, the line of military coups stretching ' 
from Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, etc., to Ghana, Indonesia, etc., has 
drawn its knot around Greece, seems coiled and ready to tighten on 
Italy (birthplace of the Exc), and (in the form of the emergency laws) 

is visible even in the Federal Republic of Germany and elsewhere. 
Capital ‘socializes costs’ (Mandel) not only on a domestic but also on an 
imperial scale; each step in this monstrous ‘socialization’ reduces the - 
peripheral bourgeoisies further to the rank of vice-consuls, and the 
peripheral working classes to the condition of colonial working classes; 
relative impoverishment is followed by absolute impoverishment. 


5. Impor? of colonial conditions into the US metropolis; re-smergancs of the 
contradiction betwen capital and laboxr. The process of intensification in all 
exploitation, of imperial ‘socialization’ of costs, of reduction of all 
labour to the status of colonial labour, does not stop at the us boundar- 
ies, but spreads from its established base among black, brown and 
Asian internal minorities to engulf the working class as a whole. The 
return of absolute impoverishment (decline in real wages) is only part, 
and only the beginning of the process. The probably increasing pro- 
portion of the working class which is black, brown or Asian, also 
noted by Mandel, is another. Here we are still dealing with develo 
ments which would fall within the economistic and civil-libertarian 
purview of trade-unionism, if the union power structure had the desire 
or the political credibility to organize effectively around them. But the 
process goes farther in the usa. 
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First, impoverishment comes not via the traditional path of reduced 
paychecks from the direct employer, which allows wage-disputes to 
be confined within the ‘private’ economy up until the critical moment 
of open confrontation when federal troops enter against strikers, 
Rather, impoverishment comes from the beginning via the State, as 
taxation, and from Capital in general, as inflation; thus a wedge is driven 
from the beginning between workers and the State—the wage conflict 
acquires from the beginning a political dimension. Neither able nor- 
willing to fight on this front, the trade unions themselves get driven 
into reaction by this wedge. 


Second, the increasing insecurity and instability of employment 
undermines unionism’s entire base and invalidates its operating proce- 
dures, leading to a widespread working class search for alternative 
forms of organization with an a priori political content. 

r 


Third, the increasingly involuntary conscription of us workers during 
their youth into foreign wars polarizes the ranks of the army into an 
outright fascist officer corps and a growingly anti-imperialist, ister 
nationally-educated element among the common soldiers. 
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Fourth, the repression against internatiopally-conscious elements of 
the student movement drives ‘theoreticians, propagandists, agitators, 
organizers’ (Lenin) down into the working class to leaven the political 
ferment. 


Fifth, as the spread of poverty forces more women to work, the male’s 
domestic lordship, hearth of imperialist consciousness, is subverted and 
eliminated. 

Sixth, the increasing internationalization of the labour process, visible 


in runaway shops as well as in imported materials, advances the inter- 
national consciousness of part of working-class leadership. 


Seventh, the erosion in governmental and trade-unionist legitimacy 
requires increasing resort to police and army power in the settlement 
of labour disputes, as well as all other conflicts, and raises the question 
of self-defence to the fore. 


Eighth, a long process of political education by welfare authorities at 
all levels of government makes the army of the unemployed and unem- 
ployable less amenable to becoming unwitting instruments of reaction- 
ary manoeuvres. 


Ninth, the absence of a politically credible and nationally organized 
Social Democracy in the post-1914 sense, thanks to the total bank- 
ruptcy of liberalism since the New Deal, removes a number of illusions 
from the path of consciousness and permits a more rapid development. 


Tenth, the virtual disappearance of the small family farm removes a 
traditional base both of reaction and of Populist-chauvinist tendencies. 


Eleventh, the industrialization of the South and the improvement of 
imperial communications equalizes political conditions in all regions 
of the States, gradually creating a firmer base for truly nationwide 
organizations. 

Twelfth, the collapse of municipal, state, and other intermediate fiscal 
authorities increasingly polarizes all political conflicts directly against 
the føderal (national and imperial) government. 


Thirteenth, the links between the all-sided impoverishment of the us 
working class and the maintenance of the capitalist empire become 
increasingly visible in concrete manifestations such as runaway shops, 
special taxes, and the import of coffins. 

Fourteenth, the impossibility of further capitalist progress drives the 
ruling class and all its hangers-on farther into political, moral, cultural 
and intellectual rot, severing the last bonds of respect and legitimacy. . . 


It is possible to continue the list, but better halt and summarize. 
4. Conclusions 


In this day and age of imperialism, more than in any previous epoch, 
the contradiction between labour and capital emerges in a universal 
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form, The days when it was possible for that contradiction to show itself 
only within a national, much less regional, local, or single-shop sphere, 
are far behind us; only the most withered mind could imagine it as 
arising from purely local causes and merely in the boundaries of a 
dispute over wages. Contrary to what many writers think, working 
people—in the us as elsewhere—are not merely a peculiar kind of f 
nickelodeon that will play any tune so long as coins are fed into the " 
slot; capitalism is not merely a scattering of microscopic islands, each 
governed by a separate Robinson Crusoe and his bag of nickels; and the 
contradiction of labour p capital is not merely what happens on any one 
island when the nickels run out. 


The entire world has had to be explored, charted, crisscrossed, paved, _ 
tailed, mined, sown, flown, piped, riveted and wired; every human 
being upon this earth has had to be uprooted, transplanted, educated 
and re-educated, pushed and pulled, organized and reorganized; every 
idea and invention has had to be thought and invented, tested and dis- 
carded, picked up and reformulated, sifted through a hundred langu- 
ages and applied a million different ways—before one single person s 
could insert bolt A into nut B for the 479th consecutive time in on` 
day and say “Basta! Enough of this!’ There are no more ‘local’ contra- 
dictions, and no more ‘economic’ contradictions, in the sense that is 
usually meant; all of our contradictions, and the deeper they are, the 
truer this is, have universal causes and universal effects: one baby in one 
room in one town who cries from hunger throws the entire history of 
the world into question. 


It takes a peculiarly arid perspective, then, to imagine the re-emergence’ 
of the contradiction between labour and capital as a re-run of some 
textbook accounts of the contract-bargaining sessions between 
Reuther and Gw. This contradiction has (a) penetrated the entire 
capitalist world, (b) fought and lost the battle for ultimate expansion, 
(c) turned in upon itself, sharpening every discord within it, (d) overt 
thrown and subjugated every nationality, including the former imperial 
sovereignties. When it finally comes home to roost again, the whole 
world comes with it, not as a single beeping of a tin whistle, but as the 
tutti fortissimo of a mammoth intercontinental orchestra. 


Let others speculate whether a decade or two, or three or five, are re- 
quired before a recognizable facsimile of the stereotyped image of what. 
might have been a revolutionary situation in times and conditions past 
and gone will show its face again. The course of history over the past 
quarter century inspires the profoundest revolutionary confidence. No 
longer does capital labour in narrow confinement at its dissolution; 
it has made the whole world into the workshop of its overthrow. If we 
are to assist in the process, we cannot retreat into the provinces of our 
nationalist or disciplinary specialties; our analysis and our action must 
be at the least—at the minimum—as universal as the power of “apie 
itself, : 


Ernest Mandel 


The Laws of Uneven Development 
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Before answering Martin Nicolaus’s critique of “Where is America going P’, the 
origins and intended function of that article should be explained. It is the tran- 
script of a speech given to a seminar of Finnish students at Helsinki, in the frame- 
work of a symposium on ‘American imperialism today’. It was not intended to 
“be a global analysis of the contradictions of American imperialism, still less a 
broad outline of American or world perspectives, in the coming decades. I do 
not consider myself an expert on us capitalism; there are Marxists who are much 
better equipped to tackle such an analysis, among them close friends of mine in 
the usa. It is sufficient to recall the origin of this transcribed speech to under- 
stand the limitations of the subject with which it dealt, arising out of the needs 
f an elementary division of labour. Other speakers, in the first place Perry 
Anderson, dealt at that same symposium with the phenomenon of American im- 
petialism, its industrial-financial-military infrastructure and its repercussions at 
home and abroad. To myself fell the task of outlining trends inside American 
society which were slowly eroding its previous relative social and political 
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stability. It was taken for granted that the worldwide activity of 
American imperialism, and its contradictions, had been analysed by 
previous speakers and assimilated by the audience. For this reason I 
mentioned them only in passing.' Surely, even the harshest critic could 
not believe that I ‘underestimate’ the stupendous effects of the T 
mese war on social political and ideological developments in the usa. 


What was the political purpose of my speech? It was, obviously, to 
oppose the fallacies of that “Third Worldism’ which, from Franz Fanon 
and Lin Piao to Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital and Herbert 
Marcuse’s Oxs-Diwensional Man, writes the American working class off 
any medium-term revolutionary perspective.? It is clear that only the __ 
most mechanistic and undialectical ‘marxists’ would deny that the~ 
national liberation movements in colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
and their potential development’into socialist revolutions (under ade- 
quate proletarian leadership), are part and parcel of the process of 
world revolution as it has unfolded for 40 years, since the second Chinese 
revolution of 1925-27.> This means that the inter-relationship between 





1 In the first paragraph of ‘Where is America going ?—NLR 54, p. 3. 

* The latest attempt to give a supposedly Marxist rationalimation to “Third World- 
ism’ has been offered by Pierre Jalés in his book L'imperialisme om 1970 (Maspero, 
Paris 1969). This is based on the assumption that the contradiction between 
perialism and the peoples of the Third World is the ‘main contradiction’ today (one 
cen see here the havoc this undialectical formula of Lin Pino has caused among sin- 
cere and capable Marxists), while workers’ actions in the West remain ‘reformist’, 
both because of the capacity of the system to guarantee for a long time to come a 
high rate of growth (declining fluctuations of the industrial cycle and a low level of 
unemployment) and because of the predomingnce of rightist forces in the 
movement. How this theory can be reconciled with the reality of the class struggics 
in France May 1968 and Italy 1969, which obviously tend more and more to outgrow 
the limits of reformism and to challenge capitalist relations of production, or with 


industry of growing over-capacity of production, is hard for me to understand. 

3 It is useful to stress that Trotsky rejected any notion that the peoples of the under- 
developed world had to ‘wait’ till the Western proletariat made its revolution, just 
as he opposed any “Third-World’ illusions. In his political testament, the May 


that the backward countries nust await the signal from the advanced ones, or that 
the colonial peoples should patiently wait for the proletariat of the 

centres to free them. Help comes to him who helps himsclf. Workers must 
the revolutionary struggle in every country, colonial or imperialist, where favourable 
conditions have been established, and through this set an example for the workers of 
other countries,’ It will interest our readers that this was not a new position of Trot- 
aky’s, only acquired after the sad experiences of European working-class defeats in 
the ’thirtles. As carly as August sth, 1919, in a secret meseage to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party, he wrote as follows: ‘There is no doubt at 
all that oar Red Army constitutes an wncomparably more powerful force in the 
Asian terrain of world politics than m the European terrain. Here there opens up 
before us an undoubted possibility not merely of a lengthy walt to see how events 


~ 


the road to Soviet Hungary. The sort of army which at the moment can be of no 
great ce in the European scales can upset the unstable balance of Asian 
relationships of colonial dependence, give a direct push to an uprizing on the part of 
the oppresecd masses and assure the triumph of such a rising in Asia.’ (The Trotsky 
Papers, I, 1917-22, p. 623, 1964, The Hague). 
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the colonial revolution and the socialist revolution in the West (as well 
as the inter-relationship between the colonial revolution and the politi- 
cal anti-bureaucratic revolution in the so-called socialist countries) is 
complex and manifold. 


The difference between revolutionary Marxists and supporters of 
‘Third Worldism’ does not lie in the fact the first deny this inter -rela- 
tionship and the second uphold it. It lies in two basically distinct 
approaches to the nature of that inter-relationship. Revolutionary 
Marxists do not believe in a fatal time-sequence, whereas “Third 
Worldists’ do believe that imperialism has first to be overthrown in all, 
or the most important underdeveloped countries, before socialist 
revolution is on the agenda again in the West. Lin Piao’s famous thesis 
that the ‘countryside’ will have to ‘encircle the cities’ is the most 
striking expression of this idea. Revolutionary Marxists do not believe 
that the loss of an important or even a decisive part of foreign colonial 
domains will ewfomatically create a revolutionary situation inside the 
imperialist countries; they believe that these losses will only have re- 
volutionary effects if they first trigger off internal material changes 
inside imperialist society itself. Between world politics and revolution 
in the West there is a secsssery wediation: changes in the function of the 
economy, changes in the relationship of forces between classes, 
changes in the consciousness and militancy of different social groups. 


It is now possible to clear up a misunderstanding which permeates all 
of Nicolaus’s critique. When I spoke of ‘internal’ developments as 
against ‘external effects’ upon us society, I did not have a geographical 
but a social context in mind. The very argument which Nicolaus attacks 
most strongly—our thesis that inter-imperialist competition is already 
and will be increasingly one of the forces upsetting the relative internal 
stability of us imperialism—should have shown him this. After all, 
‘geographically’, competition from Western European and Japanese 
imperialism is not an ‘internal’ but an ‘external’ factor in the usa. Why 
did I treat it the way I did? Because I was looking for effects of world 
developments on social forces, on classes and layers inside imperialist socioty. 
Without this necessary mediation, historical materialism ceases to be a 
‘guide to action’ and becomes an empty economism and fatalism. 


1. The Universal Contradiction and Concrete Class Struggle 


From this point of view, to speak of the world as one society, as one 
single framework for political action, is an impermissible metaphysical 
abstraction. It is quite true that imperialism has woven all countries and 
societies of the world into a single net of world market and world 
exploitation (with the exception of those countries which, through a 
socialist revolution, have been able to break out of this net). It is also 
true that monopoly capital of the imperialist countries exploits in 
various forms and to various extents the workers of ‘its own country’; 
workers of foreign imperialist countries where it invests capital; 
workers of underdeveloped countries; poor and middle peasants of 
these same countries; peasants and artisans of ‘its own country’; non- 
monopolized sectors of the capitalist class of ‘its own’ and foreign 
imperialist countries; and practically the whole ruling class of under- 
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developed countries. But to draw from this the conclusion that the 
differences in form and degree of this exploitation have become secon- 
dary and insignificant or to argue that because exploitation is universal, 
it is also homogencous, is to have a completely lopsided view of world 
reality under imperialism, yesterday as well as to-day, and to open th 
road to disastrous analytical and political mistakes. { 


The historical specificity of imperialism in this respect lies in the fact 
that although it unites the world sosomy into a single world market, it 
does not unify world society into a homogeneous capitalist milieu. 
Although monopoly capital succeeds in extracting super-profits, 
directly or indirectly, out of most of the people on earth, it does not 
transform most people in the world into industrial producers of sur- ` 
plus-value. In short: although it submits all classes and all nations 
(except those which have broken out of its realm) to various forms of 
common exploitation, it maintains and strengthens to the utmost the 
differences between these societies. Although the United States and 
India are more closely interwoven today than at any time in the past, 
the distance which separates their technology, their life-expectancy/ 
their average culture, the way of living and of working of their in- 
habitants, is much wider today than it was a century ago, when there 
were hardly any relations at all between these two countries. 


Only if we understand that imperialism brings to its widest possible 
application the universal daw of uneven and combined development, can we 
understand world history in the zoth century. Only if we understand 
this law of uneven and combined development can we understand why, 
because of an integrated world market, the first victorious sociali 
revolutions could break out in three underdeveloped backwattre 
countries, Russia, Yugoslavia and China. Only if we understand how 
this same law continues to operate today can we understand that the 
decisive battle for world socialism can only be fought by the German, 
British, Japanese, French, Italian and American workers. eos 


‘In this day and age of imperialism, more than in any previous epoch, 
the contradiction between labour and capital emerges in a universal 
form. The days when it was possible for that contradiction to show 
itself only within a national ... sphere, are far behind us,’ writes 
Martin Nicolaus. Permit me to point out the mistake in the first sentence, 
and the somsequitwr of the second one. The contradiction betweegt 
labour and capital emerged in a universal form, tendentially from the 
beginning of the capitalist mode of production (see in this respect the 
significant passages of Marx’s Grandrisse, well-known to Martin Nico- 
laus), and factually from the beginning of the age of imperialism, more 
than three-quarters of a century ago. In that sense, neither the Russian 
Revolution, nor the Spanish Revolution, nor the Chinese Revolution (to 
cite two victories and one defeat) were any more ‘national’ than the 
Vietnamese Revolution; all of them were both expressions and fi 

points of the ‘universal contradiction’, which did not manifest i 

only ‘in this day and age’. But to conclude from the universal character 
of class contradictions to the necessary universal form of class séruggle is 
to presume immediate and total correspondence between objective 
socio-economic developments and Awan action, i.e. to eliminate from 
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the picture the whole problem of national pecularities, political forms, 
social relationship of forces, varieties of consciousness and rôle of or- 
ganizations, in other words, Lenin, Trotsky, Luxemburg and a lot of 
Marx and Engels too! 


Polemicizing with Bukharin precisely on this subject, Lenin had 
this to say during the 8th Congress of the Russian Communist Party: 
‘Tn order to understand in what situation we find outselves, it is neces- 
sary to say how we marched, and what led us to the socialist revolution. 
It is imperialism which led us to it, it is (also) capitalism in its primitive 
forms of (simple) commodity economy. It is necessary to understand 
all this, for only if we take reality into consideration, will we be able to 
solve questions like, for instance, that of our attitude towards the middle 
peasants. In fact, whence did this middle peasant arise in the epoch 
of a purely imperialist capitalism? For he didn’t even exist in the pro- 
perly speaking capitalist countries. If we connect the question of our 
attitude towards this nearly medieval phenomenon of the middle 
peasantry exclusively to the point of view of imperialism and of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, we shall never arrive at making ends 
meet, and we shall only get bruises and bumps. If, on the contrary, we 
have to change our attitude with regard to the middle peasant, please 
make the effort to say, in the theoretical part of the programme, 
whence he arises and what he is. He is a petty commodity producer. 
This is the A B C of capitalism which we have to state, because we 
have not yet got out of it.”4 


Lenin summarizes his position by stating that ‘imperialism is a super- 
structure of capitalism’, and when it crumbles, the whole capitalist 
foundation still subsists. Imperialism, in other words, is a combined 
form of social development, locking together the most backward and 
the most modern forms of economic activity, exploitation and socio- 
political life, in variable forms, in different countries. For that reason, 
socialist world revolution, under imperialism, cannot be an instantane- 
ous, simultaneous, synchronized event in all or most countries of the 
world. It can only be a process in which the imperialist chain is broken 
first in its weakest links. In order to determine what link is the weakest 
in each determinate phase of development, it is necessary precisely to 
study the economic, social, political, cultural, historical differences 
between various countries—in the last analysis: the different correla- 
tions of socio-political forces in these countries—which survive iw 
spite of the ‘universal form of contradiction between labour and 
capital’. 


2. Class Consciousness and Socio-Economic Contradictions 


Martin Nicolaus writes: “There are no more “local” contradictions, 
and no more “economic” contradictions in the sense that is usually 
meant; all our contradictions and the deeper they are, the truer this is, 
have universal causes and universal effects; one baby in ane room in 
one town who cries from hunger throws the entire history of the 





4 Lenin, Omars, tome 29, pp. 167-8, Editions Sockalea, Paris, 1962—my own 
translation. 
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world into question.’ This is quite true, and nicely said. It is not new, 
for it was true also a century ago. But it begs the real question. For the 
question which I was discussing, the point of view against which Niéo- 
laus polemicizes is not whether the world economy has objectively 
been united and ‘socialized’ (this is ABC for Marxists, and I have myself 
written this dozens of times). The question which I was asking is this: 
when, why and bow will the great majority of the American working class 
(the white working class) revolt against all these infants crying from 
hunger in the world, and will stop that hunger by making a socialist 
revolution. 


To refer us back, in answer to shat question, to the objective causal | 
relations, is misleading. After all, infants have been crying for many | 
decades, and have not American workers let them cry? Have not most 
of the American New Left argued, till very recently, that the American 
working class would sssr revolt against capitalism, for various reasons 
(because it was ‘corrupted’; because it was ‘integrated’; because of the 
“mass media’; because of its ‘lack of revolutionary tradition’)? Nicolaus 
should admit that even for somebody who agrees entirely that capitalist] 
exploitation and alienation have ‘universal causes and universal effects’, 
this question has still to be answered, by something more than mere 
pious incantations (“When (1) this contradiction finally comes home to 
roost ...”) or blind faith, 


Now in the history of the world socialist movement, there are only 
three fundamental answers to this question. One is the answer given by 
utopian socialists, and various propaganda sects of very different 
colours and origins, who all agree on one basic point: that the working)» 
class (or mankind for that matter) will never move towards socialism as 
long as it has not ‘seen the light’—i.e. let itself be persuaded by the 
particular creed of the particular sect in question. The second answer, 
diametrically opposed but parallel to the first one (and as fundi- 
mentally wrong) is that ‘when objective conditions are ripe’ (when ‘the 
productive forces have ceased to grow’; or when ‘misery has become 
unbearable’; there are many variations of fatalism), the ‘workers will 
become socialists’ and ‘make a revolution’. ‘The third and correct 
answer, that of the classical socialist movement, perfected by Lenin, 
says that workers will make a revolution when (a) socialist conscious- 
ness has been introduced in their midst by an organized vanguard; (b) 
this consciousness merges with a growing militancy of the whole. 
class, which is a function of growing social contradictions, and (c) that 
militancy emerges into an objective situation of sudden and extreme in- 
stability of the ruling class (a ‘prerevolutionary situation’, a ‘revolu- 
tionary crisis’). 


Attempts to introduce socialist consciousness into the American work- 
ing class have been manifold and uninterrupted for a century now. 
Sometimes they were broader, sometimes they were more limited; 
sometimes they were effective and sometimes miserably inadequate, but 
they never ceased. What has obviously declined since the period of the 
great upsurge of the cio and the sit-down strikes (or, if one prefers, 
since the postwar strike wave) is the militancy of the American working 
class, i.e. the objective class struggle itself. In order not to stumble into 
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the dual pitfalls of utopianism and fatalism, one has to ask the question: 
what factors could determine a new rise of proletarian class militancy 
and struggle, after more than two decades of relative quiescence in the 
usa P> What factors are already upsetting and will increasingly upset the 
relative social and political equilibrium which the American capitalist 
class enjoyed between the Second World War and the mid-sinties P 


When we examine the question of the relative quiescence of the work- 
ing class in the richest imperialist country of the world, we have at 
least to take that basic fact into consideration. It cannot be an accident 
that the /sading imperialist country has the weakest development of 
socialist class consciousness in the working class. The precedent which 
inevitably leaps to the mind is that of roth century Britain. The com- 
ments of Engels and of Lenin on that situation are well-known. It may 
be useful to reproduce Engels’ opinion in full, in order to examine 
whether there is an analogy between the English situation of that time 
and the vs situation to-day: ‘As long as England’s industrial mono- 
poly lasted, the English working class has participated to a certain 
degree in the benefits of that monopoly. These benefits have been 
divided among it in a very unequal way; the privileged minority ap- 
propriated the largest part, but even the great mass received at least 
temporarily sometimes its part. That is the reason why there has been 
no socialism in England since the withering away of Owenism. With 
the collapse of the monopoly, the English working class will lose this 
privileged position. It will fiod itself one day reduced—including the 
privileged and leading minority—to the same level as their working 
colleagues of foreign countries, That is the reason why there will again 
be socialism in England.’® 


‘Industrial monopoly’ means of course a monopoly in advanced in- 
dustrial productivity of labour; there was no absolute industrial mono- 
poly of Britain, either in 1885 or even in 1845. Once we refine Engels’ 
reasoning in this sense, the analogy with the situation of the usa since 
the Second World War is evident. It is hard to deny that American 
workers ‘participated to a certain degree’ in the benefits of us imperial- 

ism’s monopoly of advanced industrial productivity (technology). It is 
even harder for a Marxist to deny that there is at least a partial causal 
link between this participation—i.e. the fact that the American working 
class enjoys the highest standard of living of the world proletariat— 
and the absence of socialist class consciousness of that same class. 


Now when Martin Nicolaus himself examines the probable causes for 
the ‘re-emergence of the contradiction between capital and labour’ in 
the United States, he enumerates 14 factors, no less than 10 of which 
are of a subjective nature, i.e. concern phenomena of superstructure, 
and are therefore obviously begging the question. To give only one 
example: why should growing involvement of conscripted young 








3 When I speak of relative quiescence I do not deny that there have been strikes 
during these decades. But obviously, nothing occurred on the scale of the post-war 
strikes, not to speak of the 1936-37 sit-down wave. 

€ Engels: “England 1845 and 1885’, article publiahed in Comravoxseal March 1, 1885— 
I quote from Marx-Engels ‘Werke’, vol. 21, p. 196-7, Dietz-Verlag, Berlin 1962, 
and have retransleted the text myself from German into English. 
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soldiers in reactionary wars abroad antomatically lead to an opposition 
of a sosialist nature? Were not these soldiers also conscripted during the 
Korean War? Did this involvement lead to a powerful sosialist mass 
movement of soldiers, to a rise of prolstarias class consciousness of the 
American working class? Of the four remaining factors, only two, th 
growing industrialization of the South and the rapid decline of 
farmers, are objective processes which change relations of forces to the 
advantage of the proletariat, but which do not lead directly to increas- 
ing socialist class consciousness either. So there only remain two basic 
factors on which Nicolaus can count fundamentally to upset the rela- 
tive social and political quiescence of the white proletariat in the usa: 
‘absolute impoverishment’ and increasing insecurity and instability of 
employment. 


But these two factors suddenly fall from the sky, completely unrelated 
to the economic analysis which preceeds them. They are even in oppo- 
sition to the main thesis of Nicolaus’s article, i.e. the thesis that the 
absolute superiority of us imperialism in the capitalist world is growing, 
and not declining. Surely, if this were so, monopolist super-p 
flowing to us capital would increase and not decrease—and its capacity ~ 
to ‘corrupt’ the American working class would grow, and not decline. 
Surely, if us imperialism were all-powerful in the realm of international 
capital, it would endeavour to ‘export’ instability of employment first 
to its weaker competitors, and unemployment would consequently be 
lower in usa than in, say, Germany, Britain and Japan. 


Nicolaus speaks darkly about ‘an import of colonial conditions int 
the us metropolis’, and ‘a process of intensification of all ealoiuach ye 
of reduction of all labour to the status of colonial labour’. Let us leave 
aside the obvious exaggeration and over-simplification contained in 
this sentence: Wag before the American working class saw its standard of 
living depressed to the level of ‘colonial labour’, it would undoubtedly 
be ready to make a socialist revolution! What is missing in this sen- 
tence, and in the reasoning based upon it which involves all the ‘four- 
teen points’, is the socio-economic rationals of us monopoliste’ be- 
haviour. After all, they do not ‘intensify exploitation’ out of sheer 
wickedness, or because they are secretly conspiring to make America 
ripe for communism. If, after having enjoyed for three decades a 
situation of relative political and social stability in their country, these 
monopolists suddenly act in a way to upset that equilibrium, one 
cannot seriously assume that they do this without being compelled to 
act in that sense. Now what compels them to behave in that way? 
Once we formulate that question, we are happily back where we started 
in the first place—and where Nicolaus assumed lightmindedly we 
should not have started: the specific inner contradictions of US imperialism 
in a given span of time, i.e. in the new phase of postwar development 
opened up somewhere around 1965 and not the ‘universal contradic- 
tion between capital and labour’, or the ‘general contradictions of th 


epoch of imperialism’. 
3. The Laws of Motion of Capitalism in This Century 
There is only one basic driving force which compels capital in general 
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to step up capital accumulation, extraction of surplus value and exploit- 
ation of labour, and feverishly to look for profits, over and above 
average profit: this is competition. 


It is true that there is not only competition between capitalists, but also 
competition between capital and labour as well, i.e. the attempt of 
capitalists to replace living labour by ‘labour-saving’ equipment, 
whenever there is full employment and the mte of exploitation (of 
surplus-value) starts to decline as a result of a more favourable relation- 
ship of forces between wage-labour and employers. But capitalists’ 
attempts to stop this decline in the rate of surplus-value is again not 
caused by their fundamentally ‘evil’ or ‘anti-labour’ character, but by 
the compulsion of competition. If they let labour get away with ‘exces- 
sive’ wage increases, their own rate of capital accumulation will decline, 
they will fall behind in the competitive race and be unable to introduce 
the most modern technology and finally be destroyed by their competi- 
tors. 


Today’s world is no longer a ‘purely’ capitalist world, and political- 
military considerations have played an important rôle in motivating 
some of the key decisions of us imperialism during the last decades. 
Imperialism feels threatened by the spread of social revolution and 
wants to stop it by all means, including open warfare as in Korea and 
Vietnam. On the other hand, a pare politico-military explanstion of 
the world involvement of us imperialism misses two important 
economic points: first, that the very nature of capital accumulation, 
under monopoly capitalism even more than under ‘laissez-faire’ 
capitalism, creates an sesemis compulsion to world-wide expansion for 
capital; second, that the emergence of a capital surplus, inevitably 
linked with monopoly capitalism itself in the leading imperialist 
nations, creates a strong economic compulsion for building up a power- 
ful arms industry and military establishment. The existence of non- 
capitalist states and of a powerful revolutionary upsurge in the colon- 
ial world gave these processes a specifie form; but in themselves, they 
existed before the Second World War, and before the October revolu- 
tion at that. 


Two questions related to our subject arise from this summary repeti- 
tion of some of the basic origins and features of imperialism. What are 
the effects of international capital accumulation upon imperialist com- 
petition and rivalry, under the specific circumstances of present-day 
world developments? What are their effects on class relations inside 
the usa? 


The answer to the first question can be read in all statistics relative to 
basic international capital movements since the end of the Second 
World War. For 20 years now, capital export has been larger and more 
powerful than ever before, but it has been flowing primarily between 
imperialist countries, and not from imperialist to under-developed 
countries.” The worldwide upsurge of liberation movements in the 





1 This applies of course only to private capital outflows. I do not have to deal here 
with the phenomenon of the so-called ‘public help to Third-World countries’—in 
fact the creation, by the imperialist states, of purchasing power for the heavy in- 
dustry export monopolies of their own countries. 
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colonial and semi-colonial countries has created a risk of loss of 
capital, which apparently more than offsets the still higher rate of 
profit which foreign capital enjoys in these countries.’ Inasmuch as the 
world domain of imperialism has been shrinking and not expanding, 
such a powerful international flow of capital, and in general the Py 
ping up of capital accumulation during the past two decades (or, what 
is the same thing under capitalism, the higher rate of economic growth) 
could only lead to an intensification of competition, as well as to its 
necessary corollary, an intensification of capital concentration. The 
emergence of the ‘multinational corporation’, as the leading form of 
organization of monopoly capitalism to-day, testifies both to stronger 
international competition and greater international concentration of 
capital. 2 


The answer to the second question is less obvious and more controver- 
sial. But the inner logic of capitalism leads us to the inescapable con- 
clusion that as long as competition clearly and unilaterally operates in 
favour of us imperialism, it can neither threaten the standard of living 
of the working class, not shatter the relative stability of employment. 
It is just not true to write, as Nicolaus does: ‘Short of a general Soviet 
capitulation to capitalist investment-penetration, and short of collapse 
of the Chinese revolution, both improbable, capitalism has reached its 
limits and has no place to go but inward, in the direction of greater 
intensification of all exploitation within its boundaries.’ Nicolaus, after 
seeming to forget that ‘the Third World bas been thoroughly pene- 
trated’ not just since 1965 or 1945, but since 1900; after seeming to for- 
get that this penetration is still far from complete, however, and that 
even in imperialist countries, there is even today a powerful src 
of ‘industrialization’ going on, is carried away by his manipulation 

the abstraction ‘capitalism’, and loses sight of the wost important form of 
expansion of imperialist powers since the beginning of this century : 
their attempt w expand at the expense of their competitors. After all, that |i 
why two World Wars have broken out, and why the history of the 20t 
century has been what it is. 


Thus us monopolists would much sooner conquer their competitors’ 
markets and undermine employment there, than to have huge over- 
production and unemployment inside the usa. If a point is reached 
where the us is forced to intensify exploitation of American workers, it 
can only be because this alternative course of action is being increasingly 
closed to it. Yet this again can only be explained because the correla- 
tion of competitive forces has become such that ‘export’ of intensified 
exploitation is increasingly impossible. 


Nicolaus introduces a few additional facts to explain the need of intensi- 
fied exploitation of American workers by reasons other than those 








* According to figures quoted by E. L. Nelson and F. Catler in “The Internationgka 
Investment Position of the United States in 1967 (Survey of Current Business, vol. 48, 
NO. 10, 1968, pp. 24-25), the rate of profit calculated by capitalist firms on vsa 
direct capital investment m 1967 amounted to 123 per cent in Latin-America, 
14 per cent in Asia and 19°7 per cent in Africa, as against only ror per cent for 
direct capital investments in imperialist countries (Canada, Western Europe, Avs- 
tralia), 
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emanating from increased international competition. He mentions in- 
flation and taxation’. But here again, he is begging the question. In- 
flation has been present in the usa since the mid-’thirties. Why haso’t it 
prevented a ris of the standard of living of the American workers, 
before it started to lead to a decline? Taxation has been steadily in- 
creasing for a long time; why has it bad to be stepped up the the point 
where it starts cutting down real wages? Surely these two questions are 
interrelated, aren’t they? Surely the pressure of foreign imperialists to 
cut down the deficit of the us balance of payments has something to do 
with them? Surely the relative decline of the competitive position of 
us imperialism is expressed in the fact that, whereas for a whole period 
(including that of the Korean war) us imperialism could pay itself the 
luxury of a large deficit in its balance of payments, a huge military 
establishment, and large-scale military and economic outlays abroad, 
while keeping a strongly positive trade account, today the mutual 
effects of inflation at home and military outlays abroad have reduced the 
trade surplus to the point where it might disappear altogether P 


Nicolaus correctly mentions the rising ‘cost of maintaining the existing 
boundaries of the capitalist world’, and the rising trend to ‘socialize’ 
(i.e. impose upon the backs of the American workers) the costs of inter- 
ventions and wars abroad. But he forgets that again we are dealing here 
with relative and not with absolute aggregates. An imperialist country 
can have a rising military budget and a rising cost of living, while at the 
same time real capital accumulation and real income of the workers are 
still increasing instead of being reduced (this happened in the early 
forties, the early "fifties and the early ’sixties in the usa). What is needed 
for this conjunction is a rise in real output and national income making 
possible all these increases simultaneously. Only if the rate of economic 
growth declines (or the rate of inflation and military outlays increases 
in a much greater proportion than real output) does military interven- 
tion abroad imply increased exploitation of workers at home. This again 
depends on how the capitalist world economy behaves, and what share 
of its international market accrues to us imperialism. Even with a stag- 
nant world market, increased military outlays in the usa do not auto- 
matically mean a declining standard of living for American workers, 
as long as us imperialism has the possibility of receiving a growing 
share of that market, at the expense of its competitors. By eliminating 





9 Tt should be noted that, after having poked fun at me in the beginning of his article 
for using the categories of ‘technological revolution’, and ‘inflation’ to explain some 
of the causes of growing instability in American society, Nicolaus comes back to 
exactly the same factors when he projects, in part IV of his article, the ‘development 
of a general crisis of overproduction’, We can easily drop the ‘backlog of unfulfilled 
demand created by the devastation of the Second World War’; by no stretch of im- 
agination can this explain a seven or eight-year boom in the us economy in the 
*surties. He is then left with only two explanations: (I) ‘No epoch-meking 

cal innovations’ have materialized, which would imply that the high mte of 

techno 


, petrochemical computer 
tended. (if) ‘Both investment and demand become problematic without the artificial 
and necessarily temporary stimulus of inflation’, Let’s not start a dispute as to the 
character of inflation. But its key role in attempts to avoid a 
major crisis of over-production I pointed out long ago (see Marzcist Ecomenic Thiery, 
voL II, pp. 526-36, London, Merlin Press, 1968). 
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inter-imperialist competition, Nicolaus takes all logic out of his assess- 
ment of increasing exploitation of the American working class. 


4. Back to the Fallacy of Ultra-Imperialism ? 


In order to deny any major role for inter-imperialist competitions eat 
Martin Nicolaus has to contend: 


(a) that ‘from the viewpoint of the major corporations in industry and 
finance, national boundaries have long ceased to be obstacles... . They 
naturally resist the pressures toward protectionism and capitalist 
nationalism emanating from the non-imperial or backward industries, 
chiefly from the smaller manufacturers among them.’ 


(b) that ‘no major of whatever internal economic structure sits idly by 
while another power masses its forces for an attack on its industry.... 
On the two previous occasions in this century when major national 
capitalisms have entered into major export conflicts, the “competition” 
between them necessarily rapidly escalates into protectionism, embar- 
gos, financial blockades, colonial wars, and finally the First and Seconds 
World Wars.... The threat which Mandel depicts, if it had the magni-. 
tude he ascribes to it, would clearly be a casws belli? 


(c) that ‘Mandel’s procedure of equating the economic sphere of us 
capital with the territorial area of the usa is highly misleading. . . . The 
sphere of us capital is not confined to the territorial nation, but of 


course extends in varying degrees throughout Canada, Japan, the 
states of Europe and the Third World,’ 


(d) that us banking capital is ‘predominant’, “The role of banks a 
competitive battles is crucial, and becomes more so as the producti 
advantages of one antagonist over the other diminish. . . . The ability 
of European industry to force a crisis on us industry thus depends on 
the relative strength of the respective privately-controlled capital se- 
serves and credits. ... These financial powers are based in us im 

ism.’ 


~ 


At first glance, these arguments are at least partially in contradiction 
with each other and self-eliminating. If all ‘major corporations’ 
systematically and definitively resist pressures toward protectionism 
and capitalist nationalism, how can one then explain that ‘major export 
conflicts’ » which Nicolaus modestly assigns to‘ major national capitalisma’ 
but in reality have always involved major monopolistic corporations and 
imperialist powers, could break out at all? Was it perhaps ‘smaller manu- 
facturers’, and not Messrs. Krupp and Thyssen, Vickers-Armstrong 
and Deterding, Morgan and Rockefeller, who were responsible for the 
First and Second World Wars? If the economic spheres of influence of 
imperialism are not tied up with national stats powers (the notion of 
‘territoriality’ is dragged in here by the hair; what is involved is the key 
role of states in these conflicts!), how can one then explain the v: 
same ‘protectionism, embargos, financial blockades, colonial wars 
First and Second World Wars’ we have been talking about? Is capital 
export and foreign capital investment a ‘new’ phenomenon? Wasn’t it 
already well developed before and during the First World War—so 
much so in fact that innumerable liberal pacifists and opportunist 
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Social-Democrats were convinced that imperialist wars would become 
impossible?! How can us banking capital be ‘predominant’—Le. us 
imperialism control most of the financial resources of the world—and 
at the same time, firstly be forced to ‘neutralize’ the reduction of produc- 
tive advantage of us capitalists (where did the European and Japanese 
capitalists get the capital for financing their huge outlays of productive 
investment? They didn’t borrow them from us bankers!) and secondly 
be increasingly dependent for borrowing capital on the European 
capital market? 


Nicolaus also alleges that the wage-costs of American corporations 
should be calculated on ‘world averages’, given the fact they transfer a 
growing part of their operations abroad. In this, he seems to have lost 
his sense of proportion. What is the fraction of total output of us industry 
produced abroad ô competition vith us units of production at home— 
excluding activities complementary to domestic production, such as oil 
extraction? Obviously, only a marginal proportion. What is the frac- 
tion of total manpower employed by us industry beyond the frontiers 
of the usa? Again, only a marginal one, Indeed, if us monopolies were 
ever to succeed in transferring 30, 40 or 50 per cent of their output of, 
say, automobiles, computers, airplanes and turbines, this could only lead 
to a massive increase of unemployment in the usa itself. What would be 
the consequence (and purpose) of this unemployment? To erode the 
wage differentials between the usa and Europe (or even the usa and 
Japan) by lowering the standard of living of the American working 
class. Why would us monopolies ever embark on such a course in the 
first place, if not under the compulsion of international competition ? 


The methodological roots of Nicolaus’s mistakes lie in an inability to 
distinguish quantitative from qualitative changes, relative from abso- 
lute superiority, the beginning from the final outcome of a process. 
They are connected with a gross underestimation of the Sta/s as the 
major instrument of defence of the capitalist class interests today 
(against their class enemies, against foreign competitors, and against the 
menacingly explosive nature of the inner contradictions of the system). 


The relationship of forces between various imperialist powers can 
develop greatly to the advantage of one and at the expense of another. 
A massive relative superiority on the European continent was possessed 
by Germany, in the periods 1900-1916, and 1937-1944, and by France 
in the period 1919-1923. But that does not transform the competitors 
of the predominant power into semi-colonial nations, which have lost 





10 “While imperialism necessitates a war of capitalists of one country against those of 
all (?) other countries, it is unable to realise such a war. The imperialists of each big 
power were forced... to arrive at an understanding with the imperialists of another, 
of several other big powers, and to conclude an alliance with them. But by doing so, 
they have already started on the road of 2 very important modification of impertalism 
itself. . . . It is not at all excluded that the present war will end with an understanding 
between the leading big powers of both camps for the partition and explottation of 
the world. We have even to take into account the possibility that the world will eee 
the spectacle, of which we should be ashamed, that the imperialist International will 
become a reality sooner than the International of the socialist parties.’ Karl Kautsky, 
Dis Nem Zeit, February 16th, 1917. 
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control over the means of production of their country. Such semi- 
colonial nations only arise when in fact the key industries and banks in the 
country ars owned or controlled by foreign capitalists, and when for that 
reason, the State itself fundamentally protects the interests of the 
foreign imperialist class, as against those of the ‘native’ ey. 
That is the situation in Greece, Brazil, Ghana or Iran today. It is 
obviously not the situation in France, Britain or Italy, not to speak of 
Japan or Western Germany. Quantitative changes in the relationship of 
forces between imperialist powers are one thing; a qualitative change in 
status, the transformation of an imperialist country into a semi- 
colonial country (as could have happened in France, if Germany had 
won the Second World War, or as could have happened in West 
Germany, if the 1945-47 trend had been maintained and the ‘Cold’ 
War’ had not broken out) is quite another thing. There is not the 
slightest evidence to show that us imperialism controls more than 10 
per ceot of the industrial means of production, and much less of the 
financial means of exchange, of any other imperialist power (with the 
exception of Canada, which is indeed a border case), There is for that 
reason not the slightest evidence that these powers have lost their basiod 
independence as imperialist powers, and have become us semi-colonies. 


In fact, if one studies the evolution of the inter-relationship of forces 
between us imperialism and its main foreign competitors, one has to 
conclude that the usa reached the zenith of its power at the end of the 
Second World War, and that its hegemony has ever since been in 
decline. Of course, it still retains a great re/ative superiority. This rela- 
tive superiority might even increase again, if there isno suffici 
international interpenetration of capital on a European scale, if E 
pean’ multinational corporations are not established for sy-tematic 
competition with us-based ‘multinational corporations’ on relatively 
equal terms. But independent ownership of capital, independent 
control of the ‘internal market’ and independent use of State powse, 
are still basic characteristics of European and Japanese imperialists. 


But what about us military superiority? What of the possibility of new 
inter-imperialist wars ? us military superiority over its main competitors 
is, indeed, much more striking than its relative economic superiority. 
But precisely because there has come about a contradiction between the 
resurgence of independent financial and industrial power of Westerm 
European and Japanese imperialism, and their continuous military 
dependence on the usa, the Nato and Nippo-American alliances are in 
deep and permanent crisis. There is only one way in which this crisis 
can be solved, in the long run (inasmuch as imperialism survives and» 
the present trend in relationship of forces is not fundamentally altered): 
an adaptation of the military relationship of forces to economic reality. 
the re-emergence of independent military strength in Western Europe 
and Japan—in the last analysis, the emergence of independent ‘nuclear 
deterrents’ in Western Europe (Franco-British, or Franco-Germagas 
British, or even on a broader scale) and Japan. 





1 Al this is explained in nuch more detail in my forthcoming Esrøpe mersus America. 
—Contradictions of Imperialism (NLI). 
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As for new inter-imperialist wars, which the late Joseph Stalin pre- 
dicted in his political testament, they are indeed extremely unlikely to 
break out, but not for reasons of Us supremacy, but because aX im- 
perialist powers are threatened by a much more deadly menace then 
inter-imperialist competition: the menace of the non-capitalist part of 
the world expanding through new victorious revolutions. Against the 
so-called ‘socialist countries’ and new revolutions, imperialist powers 
indeed have an attitude of collective solidarity, which makes the NATO 
and Nippo-American alliances real aliances, in the common interest of 
the capitalist class everywhere, and not simply stooge sets for U3 ex- 


pansion. 


Imperialist competition continues, and will continue, including some 
very ruthless developments indeed; but it will unfurl within the frames- 
pork of that collective solidarity towards the common enemy. Yet | 
within that framework, the law of uneven development continues to 
operate inexorably, causing the relative decline of previously supreme 
powers and the emergence of newly strengthened imperialist forces. 
The fate of us imperialism’s supremacy will be decided neither on the 
battle-field nor in the ‘Third World’—t least in the coming years." It 
will be decided by the capacity of Western European imperialists (and 
Japanese imperialists) to set up colossal corporations, equivalent in 
financial power and industrial strength to that of their us competitors. I 
do not say that this development has already taken place on a sufficient 
scale or that it is inevitable. I have elsewhere made clear the obstacles 
and resistances towards that process. I only state that, if it takes place, 
it will force us imperialism greatly to intensify the exploitation of the 
American working class, under the pressure of competition. 


The discussion on ‘ultra-imperialism’ is, in fact, an old one. It was 
initiated by Kautsky after the outbreak of the First World War, and 
received at that time a scathing reply by Lenin. It was revived during the 
mid-twenties by various Social-Democrats (Hilferding, Vandervelde 
and others), celebrating the constitution of the world steel cartel as a 
triumph of ‘ultra-imperialism’ and ‘peaceful development’; the rebuff 
which history inflicted a few years later to that illu-ion is still well 
known by everybody. 


Lenin’s answer to the fallacy of ‘ultra-imperialism’ can be summarized 
in one formula: the law of uneven development. ‘It is sufficient to pose 
the question clearly to see that the answer can only be negative. For 
one couldn’t conceive, under capitalism, any other basis for the divi- 
sion in zones of influence, of interests, of colonies etc., than the streagtb 
of the participants of that partition, their economic, financial, military 
strength etc. Now among these participants of partition, that strength 





1 T mean by this that the scemom/s repercussions of Third World liberation move- 
ments in the coming years cannot by themselves cause a major upheaval in the us 
economy. In fact, during the last 20 years these movements, which implied the loss 
for capitalism of the biggest country in the world—China—as a field of capital in- 
vestment, coincided with 2 big éversare in the rate of growth of the imperialist eco- 
nomy. This does, not of course, mean that the political,social and subjective effects of 
Third World liberation struggles do not make a very important contmbution to 
shaking the equilibrmm of imperialist society. 
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changes in a different way, for under capitalism, eves development of 
enterprises, of trusts, of industries, of countries, is impossible.’ 
Lenin adds: But if one speaks about the “purely economic” conditions 
of the epoch of finance capital, as about a concrete historical epoch 
situated in the beginning of the XXth century, the best answer to the 
dead abstractions about “ultra-imperialism” ... is to oppose to them 
concrete economic reality of the present-day world economy. Kautsky’s 
theory of ultra-imperialism is completely void of meaning and can 
only, among other things, encourage the deeply mistaken idea . . . that 
the domination of finance capital redwes the inequalities and contradic- 
tions of the world economy, whereas in reality it strengthens them.’4 


The developments of the last year—to go no further into the recent 
past—are a perfect illustration of the fact that the law of uneven and 

combined development, ‘strengthening the inequalities and contradic- 
tion of the world economy’, operates today as it operated 50 years ago. 

In 1958, West-Germany’s exports of machinery and transport equip- 

ment amounted to $3-9 billion, those of the United States amounted 

to $63 billion, 62 per cent more than the West-German figure. Ip 
1968, West German exports of machinery and transport equipment had™ 
risen to $11-3 billion, as against $14-5 billion by usa; the difference 

had declined to less than 30 per cent. In 1969, the two figures will 

practically meet at somewhere near $15 billion. Total West German 

exports were half of us exports in 1958; in 1969, they will amount to 

more than two-thirds of that figure. 


This industrial power is by no means without relation to cqpital accumu- 
lation and financial strength. The revaluation of the Deutsche 

(in fact: the devaluation of the dollar compared to the main A 
currency) is correlated with a tremendous export of German capital. 
Net long-term private capital export was $1 billion in 1967; $2-4 billion» 
in 1968 and probably more than $5 billion—at the new exchange rat 

in 1969, i.e. already more in absolste figures than us capital exports 
fact, during the first semester of 1969 there were more bonds issuec* 
in pu (including by us corporations) than in dollars, on the inter 
national capital market. 


The sapping of the dollar’s strength by foreign military outlays has s 
changed the financial relationship of forces in favour of other majo» 
imperialist powers, that the us government now undertakes systemativ 
efforts to force them . . . to spend wore on rearmament (i.e. to redivid: 
and so the speak ‘internationalize’ the common burden of defending thr 
‘borders of the capitalist world’), But this is inconceivable without : 
military strengthening of these powers (the strengthening of Japan i 
now on the agenda, after that of Western Germany), which again shift 
the inter-imperialist relationship of forces at the expense of us imperial 
ism. 


5. The Politics of the Debate ns 


The most astonishing passages of Martin Nicolaus’s polemic are thes 





D Lenin: Oswsres Choistes, I, pp. 874, 852-3, Editions en Langues Etrangères, Moscou 
1946. 
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in which he accuses me of ‘making sense’ only if I assume the ‘pacifica- 
tion’ of the Soviet Union, a military alliance between European capital 
and the ussr, and ‘peaceful coexistence’. In other words, he seems to 
imply that ‘beneath Mandel lies de Gaulle’. Here we have again a typical 
example of how Martin Nicolaus is led astray by operating too much 
with metaphysical abstractions, instead of understanding real, contra- 
dictory social forces at work and in conflict with each other. 


The competition between Western European and us imperialism is a 
fact, visible for anybody who studies not only trade statistics but 
polemics and debates in all capitalist circles on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. What did ‘Gaullism’ represent in this debate? An attempt to 
‘strengthen’ Western European imperialism by outmoded techniques 
of rgth-century diplomacy (18th-century dynastic diplomacy would 

be a more correct, if more severe assessment, at that). The 
attempt to establish “European independence’ under the hegemony of 
one of its economically weakest imperialist powers, France, was con- 
demned to fail, ‘independent’ deterrent or not, as I pointed out in the 
early “sixties. It could only lead to a deterioration of the relative posi- 
tion of French imperialism as compared with German and Italian 
imperialism, for the capital squandered by De-Gaulle in his fores de 
frappe determined a growing antiquation of French industrial equip- 
ment compared to Italian and German plant and a growing exacerba- 
tions of social tensions in France itself. His attempt at a diplomatic and 
economic flirtation with Moscow was equally condemned to failure, 
because over and above the obvious importance of commercial ex- 
pansion towards Eastern Europe, common to all European capitalists 
(and for which German, British and Italian groups were often better 
equipped than their French competitors), there was the staunch class 
consciousness of the French bourgeoisie, which could not but consider 
the Soviet Union, in spite of all the conservatism of its leaders and the 
reformism of the French cp, as a class exemy with whom no alliance was 
possible in the present world context. 


In fact, the ox/y durable change which occurred in the French economy 
under de Gaulle, occurred iw spits of de Gaulle: it was the constantly 
growing integration of France into the Common Market. Today, 
45 per cent of French exports are directed to these countries, as against 
22 per cent before 1958. This economic fact was strong enough to 
create so much opposition inside the French bourgeoisie against de 
Gaulle’s particular views on capitalist Western European integration 
that it actually caused his downfall. I predicted this years ago in the 
same way 28 I predicted that de Gaulle was blindly working posr /s roi 
ds Prusse, for German hegemony in a Common Market limited to six 
countries. 


Now what is the main social and political ideology of the advocates of 
‘European independence’ in Western European capitalist and petty- 
bourgeois circles? Is it Mandel’s thesis of inter-imperiakist competition ? 
Not at alll It is an ideology very close indeed to that of Martin Nico- 
laus and the thesis of ‘ultra-imperialism’. Europe is ‘in danger of being 
colonized by the usa’. This colonization is ‘irresistible’, unless Europe 
unites. In my book on the Common Market, shortly to appear in Eng- 
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lish, I have exposed the ideological fusctios of this propaganda: it is to 
use the endemic ‘anti-Americanism’ of the European working class as a 
means to tune down the class struggle in Europe, to disarm this work- 
ing class against capital concentration and capitalist rationalization, and 
to collaborate with its own exploiters against the ‘common enemy’: 

us imperialism. x 


The idea of complete us imperialist supremacy on a world scale, and 
the idea of Western Europe and Japan being slowly but sutely reduced 
to the status of semi-colonial powers, logically leads to such conclu- 
sions. For after all doesn’t Marxism-Leninism teach that there is a 
basic difference between an inter-imperialist conflict, and a conflict 
between an imperialist power and an oppressed and exploited semi- ay 
colonial bourgeoisie? So it is the theory of absolute us hegemony 
which leads to capitulation before the class enemy and to class colla- 
boration, and not at all the classical Leninist concept of inter-imperialist 
competition, which I continue to uphold This theoretical prediction 
has already been borne out in practice, at least twice: in the early ’fifties, 
when the French cp (and, to a lesser degree, other cps in Western 
Europe) were making a block with Gaullists and speaking on the same 
platform with them against ‘us imperialism’ and the ‘abandonment of 
national sovereignty’, as if France were a semi-colonial power, and not 
one competing gang in the international brotherhood of robber barons 
and imperialists plunderers; and in the early sixties, when, starting 
from that very same assumption, certain Maoist groups proposed to 
support De Gaulle in the Presidential elections against Mitterrand, 
using the justification that de Gaulle was ‘more anti-American than _ 
Mitterrand’. > 


Our theory, at the contrary, does not lead to the subordination of any 
sector of the international working class to any sector of world capita- 
lism. We stand for independent class struggle of the working class in 
capitalist countries, We stand for independent organisation of th 
working class, defending its own class interests and bent upon a socialist 
revolution. We do not preach to American workers that they should 
‘ally’ themselves with any sector of the ruling class, nor do we propose 
anything of the kind to European workers. To say that bourgeois 
ideas lie underneath such a clear strategy of independent working-class 
struggle is somewhat preposterous. 

There is a lot in Martin Nicolaus’ article with which we can agree. 
There is no doubt that we are living in an epoch of tremendous 
‘socialization’ and ‘internationalization’ of productive forces, on a scale 
unexpected even by Lenin or in Lenin’s time.'* There is no doubt that 








4 But Nicolaus is mistaken when he assumes that national boundaries and nation 
States have ceased to be obstacles for this movement of internationaltzation of 
capital. On the contrary: the more this movement increases, the stronger become! — 
the contradiction between the survival of the nation state end the tendency of produt- 
tive forces to outgrow it. Nicolaus shows a similar inability to understand the con- 
tradictory, dtalectical process of social change, in his polemic on the question of 
black employment. My figure of the reduction of unskilled fobs in the usa comes 
from Secretary of Labour Wirtx, (quoted in Baran-Sweexy: Momopoly Capital, p. 267, 
Monthly Review Press, 1966). The official statistics of black employment in 1960 
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the basic contradiction in such an epoch is the contradiction between 
capital and labour, in the process of production itself, and that the 
direct road of the working class towards a socialist revolution in the 
industrialized imperialist countries will be not through a fight for 
wages, but through objective challenges against capitalist relations of 
production. We have been writing this for many years, and there is no 
reason to assume that this will not be true in the United States too. 


It is also evident that the very supremacy of vs imperialism at the end of 
the Second World War tended to involve the ruling class of the usa 
with all world contradictions of imperialism, and tended to introduce all 
these contradictions in some form into American society itself. In spite 
ofall its accumulated wealth and reserves, even us imperialism has proved 
itself unable in the long run to pay, at one and the same time, the 
costs of playing world gendarme, of introducing ‘reforms’ into us 
society in order to avoid an exacerbation of social tensions, and of 
financing a constant modernization of equipment to assure a rate of 
productive capital accumulation which would enable it to maintain its 
technological advance on all its competitors. It is obvious that the 
origin of all the strains and tensions, increasingly visible in us society 
since the early sixties, are linked to world developments. We ourselves 
have pointed out many times how great the impact of the colonial 
revolution and of the Vietnamese war has been on the formation of a 
new revolutionary youth vanguard in the usa, on the politicization of 
the Blacks, on the emergence of a new radicalism among intellectuals, 
technicians and public service employees. So we see no reason suddenly 
to deny these evidences now. One should add that a new wave of 
objectively revolutionary militancy of the West European working 
class, as well as militant struggles of Eastern European workers, stu- 
dents and intellectuals for socialist democracy—not to speak of a parallel 
tise of political revolution in the ussr—could not fail likewise to 
strengthen the rise of a new revolutionary vanguard and an upsurge of 
mass radicalism in the usa. 


All these factors—as well as many of those which Nicolaus cites—con- 
tribute to shake the relative political and social stability of the usa, to 
stir up against class consciouaness in advanced American workers, and 
to facilitats the eruption of a sweeping radicalization and massive class 
struggles of the proletariat in that country. But all these subjective 
factors, reacting from the social superstructure on class relations, can- 











give 3°6 million employed. Of these only 1 million were unskilled labourers (among 
which a quarter of a million farm laborers), as against 887,000 semrakilled workers, 
357,000 craftsmen and foremen, and 292,000 technicians, professionals and clencally 
employed. The basic process in American imdutry has been to displace labourers by 
semi-skilled operatives. But at the same time, in the American ecomemy clerical jobs, 
and jobe of technicians and professionals, have risen even more quickly (the number 
of professional, technical and clerical jobs increased from 11-7 million in 1940 to 21 
millions in 1965, whereas the number of ‘semi-skilled operatives and kindred work- 
ers’ only rose from 9°5 to 14 millions). So it is perfectly possible that, at ome and the 
seme time, there are many fewer jobs as labourers, there are many more blacks em- 
ployed in industry and services as semi-skilled operatives, there are 

many more black unemployed than white and there is a growing inter-racial income 
gap and occupational segregation, which has a powerful radicaliring impact on the 
black populetion. 


not be the mais cause of a new mass radicalization of that working class. 
‘The main cause can only be found in a change of material conditions. 
The growing crisis of American imperialism can only transform itself into a 
decisive crisis of American society through the mediation of a growing instability 
o meres ORO) Tna US OE, Rey esis Tn ts Ero wring iite y 
bility of the American economy, the loss of us suzerainty over the 
whole imperialist world, the relative decline of us economic superiority 
vis-a-vis its imperialist competitors, and the sharpening competition 
and redivision of the international capitalist market—of which the 
internal market of the usa is the most important single sector—will 
play an important rôle. 


In ‘Where is America going ?’ I did not predict that the ‘re-emergence of.” 
the contradiction between labour and capital in the usa’ would pre- 
sent itself ‘as a re-run of some textbook accounts of the contract- 
bargaining sessions between Reuther and G.M.’. I only predicted that 
the American working class, which today has trade-unionist but not 
socialist class consciousness, would become radicalized from the | 
moment the capitalist system showed itselt less and less able to ‘deliver < 
the goods’, i.e. to guarantee regular increases in real wages and a high 
level of employment. For I argued that the relative stability of Ameri- 
can society during the past 30 years was basically not due to some 
ideological factor (the alleged anti-communism of the working class) 
but to this capacity of the system to ‘deliver the goods’. Nicolaus 
agrees with me that this capacity is now declining, and that the roots of 
that decline are to be found in the deterioration of the world situation of 
American imperialism. It is hard to deny, under these conditions, that _ - 
the weakening of the competitive position of us imperialism on the JA 
world market has something to do with that deterioration. 

December 5 1969 


A. 
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Presentation of Kautsky — 1914 


“The article by Karl Kautsky printed below is a singular text. It is well- 
known that Kautsky evolved a theory of ‘ultra-imperialism’, a sup- 
reme phase of capitalist development which would banish all inter- 
imperialist wars forever, because Lenin denounced this conception in 
his own work Iwperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism (1916). What is 
not widely known is the extraordinary fact that Kautsky arrived at this 
theory in the months immediately preceding the First World War. A reading 
of his article “Der Imperialismus’, published in Dis Ness Zeit on 
September 11th 1914, makes it clear that Kautsky was confidently pre- 
dicting the impossibility of the gigantic conflict in the very weeks in 
which it was to erupt. His essay was, indeed, designed to provide 
strategic perspectives for the Congress of the Second International in 
Paris scheduled for August 1914. Never has a deviation from Marxism 
been so instantly and overwhelmingly exposed by history. Yet Kautsky 
blandly went forward with the publication of the article, after the war 
had started, with a few ‘additions’ to ‘take account’ of an event whose 
possibility its purpose was to deny. In fact, he only inserted a convoluted 
attempt to show that Austria, while imperialist in its designs on Serbia, 
nevertheless endangered its own national existence by doing so, and was 
therefore not guilty of mere imperialism in declaring war on itl The 
interest of Kautsky’s article, however, paradoxically lies in its modern- 
ity. He begins by sketching a history of the transition from free-trade 
Manchester capitalism to the competitive imperialism of the late 19th 
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century, stressing the necessity of agrarian zones for capital accumula- 
tion in the industrial metropoles (the influence of Luxemburg’s theory 
of imperialism is evident here). He then goes on, however, to advance 
two essential reasons for the future evolution of conflictual imperialism 
into peacefully integrated ultra-imperialism. These are, firstly the threat. 
to capitalism from the national liberation movements of Asia and det 
Arab World, which would oblige the imperialist powers to close their 
ranks against the common enemy; and secondly, the economic burden 
of the arms race on the State budgets of the imperialist powers. 


It is striking that the first of these arguments, the threat of colonial 
revolutions, is précisely what is today the most frequently adduced | 
reason for doubting the existence of serious inter-imperialist contradic- X 
tions in ‘a new historical epoch’. It will seem from Kautsky’s text that 
this argument in itself is not particularly new. It is, of course, true that 
the existence of the Communist world and the upsurge of the national 
liberation movements in Asia, Africa and Latin Ametica have undoubt- 
edly had a powerfully centripetal effect on the relations between the 
imperialist countries since the Second World War, rendering the con- 
tradictions between them secondary for some decades now. But there is 
no reason to believe that they have either disappeared altogether or 
that they could not become primary contradictions once again in a new 
historical conjuncture (the possibility of a war even between Russia and 
China, two non-capitalist countries, should be a sobering a fortiori 
reminder of this). While us paramountcy within the capitalist world 
clearly produced a provisional Gleichschaltung in the ’forties and 
fifties, with the rise of Western Europe and Japan there is considerable 
economic and political evidence to suggest that the re-emergence of a 
more classical polycentric imperialism is wholly within the bounds of 
possibility, and might occur sooner than expected. 


Kautsky’s second argument, that the arms race would prove to be 
burden to the economies of the imperialist powers, has been discon- 
firmed even more patently than the firet. In fact, the opposite was to 
prove to be case: the arms economy helped to save world capitalism 
when the Great Depression finally struck it in the "thirties. It has 
played a central stabilizing role in the economic structure of imperialism 
to this day. Recent predictions of its inherent declining utility to the 
us and Western European economies (because of capital-intensive 
technology) have not been hitherto verified. Only the heroic war of, 
liberation of the Vietnamese has made it for the first time a serious 
burden in the usa; even this result of the Vietnamese Revolution has, 
however, been of less importance than its postcal impact within the 
domestic American class struggle. To read Kautsky’s text, long buried 
in the archives, today is to be reminded vividly of the enduring sur- 
vival and efficacy of what Marx called one of the most fundamental of 
all the characteristic of the capitalist mode of production: its ‘inter- 
national anarchy’ or endemic intercontinental contradictions. p 


t 


Note 
The article below is the last section of ‘Der Imperialismus’, Dis News Zest, Year 32, 
VoL I, No. 21, Sept. 11th, 1914. 
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Karl Kautsky 


Editorial Note Dis Nese Zeit, 
September 11th, 1914- 


Ultra-imperialism 


A 


We have seen that the undisturbed advance of the process of production pre- 
supposes that the different branches of production all produce in the correct 
proportion. Yet it is also evident that within the capitalist mode of production ` 
there is a constant drive towards the violation of this proportion, because within 
a specific zone the capitalist mode of production tends to develop much more 
quickly in the industrial than in the agricultural sector. On the one hand, this is 
an important reason for the petiodic crises which constantly grip the industrial 
sector, and which thereby restore the correct proportion between the different 
branches of production. On the other hand, the growing ability of capitalist 
industry to expand constantly increases the pressure to extend the agricultural 
zone that provides industry not only with foodstuffs and taw materials, but 
also with customers. Since the importance of the agrarian zones to industry is a 
dual one, the disproportion between industry and agriculture may also be 
expressed in two ways. Firstly, the outlets for industrial products in the agratian 
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zones may not grow so tast as industrial production; this appears as 
ove ton. Secondly, agriculture may not provide the quantities of 
foodstuffs and raw materials-needed for the rapid growth of industrial 
production; this takes the form of dearth. 


These two phenomena may seem mutually exclusive, but in fact they x 
are closely inter-related insofar as they derive from the disproportion 
between industrial and agricultural production, and not from other 
causes such as fluctuations in gold output or changes in the power 
situation of producers pis-d-vis consumers through cartels, commercial 
policies or fiscal policies. One of the two phenomena, dearth or over- 
production, may easily pass over into the other, because they both 
derive from the disproportion in question. An increase in prices always Ņ 
forshadows the beginning of a crisis, although this emerges as over- 
production and brings with it a price collapse. 


On the other hand, the constant drive of the industrialized capitalist 
countries to extend the agricultural zones involved in trade relations 
with them, takes the most varied forms. Given that this drive is one of * 
the very conditions of the existence of capitalism, it is still far from ~ 
proven that any one of these forms is an indispensable necessity for the 
capitalist mode of production. 


From Free Trade to Imperialism 


One particular form of this tendency is imperialism. Another form pre- 
ceded it: free trade. Half a century ago, free trade was seer as the last 
word of capitalism, just as imperialism is today. Free trade came to 
dominate because of the superiority of England’s capitalist industry. 
Great Britsin’ s aim was that she should become the workshop of the 
world, and hence that the world should become an agrarian zone which 
would buy England’s industrial products and provide her with foodA 
stuffs and raw materials in exchange. Free trads was the most important 
means whereby this agricultural zone could be expanded continuously 
in accordance with the needs of English industry, and all sides were 
supposed to profit therefrom. In fact, the landowners of the countries 
which exported their products to England were as inveterate free- 
traders as England’s industrialists. 


But this sweet dream of international harmony quickly came to an end. + 
As a rule, industrial zones overmaster and dominate agrarian zones. 
This was true earlier of the city vid-vis the countryside, and it is now 
true of the industrial State pis-d-vis an agrarian State. A State which re- 
mains agrarian decays politically and usually economically, too, and 
loses its autonomy in both respects. Hence efforts to maintain or win 
national independence or autonomy necessarily generate within the 
overall cycle of international capitalist circulation the struggle for an 
autonomous heavy industry, which must under present conditions be a h. 
capitalist one. The development of outlets for foreign industrial pro~ 
ducts in the agrarian State itself creates a series of preconditions for 
this. It destroys the internal pre-capitalist industry, thereby releasing a 
large quantity of labour power which is at the disposal of capital as 
wage labour. These workers emigrate to other States with growing in- 
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dustry if they can find no employment in their home country, but 
would prefer to remain at home if the construction of a capitalist 
industry allowed them to. Foreign capital itself flows into the agrarian 
country, first to open it by building railways, and then in order to 
develop its raw-materials production, which includes not only agricul- 
tare, but also extractive industries—mining. The possibility of adding 
other capitalist enterprises to these grows. It then depends primarily on 
the political power of the State whether an autonomous capitalist 


industry develope. 


At first it was the areas of Western Europe and the Eastern usa which 
developed from agrarian States into industrial States, in opposition to 
English industry. They imposed protective tariffs against English free 
trade; and instead of the world division of labour between the English 
industrial workshop and the agricultural production of all other zones 
which was England’s aim, they proposed that the great industrial 
States divide those zones of the world that still remained free, as long as 
the latter could not resist them. England reacted to this. This was the 


beginning of imperialism. 


Imperialism was particularly encouraged by the system of capital export 
to the agrarian zones which emerged at the same time. The growth of 
industry in the capitalist States today is so fast that a sufficient expan- 
sion of the market can no longer be achieved by the methods that had 
been employed up to the 1870’s. Till then, the primitive means of 
transport which existed in the agrarian zones sufficed, particularly the 
waterways which had hitherto been the only possible form of large- 
scale transport of foodstuffs and raw materials. For railways had been 
constructed almost exclusively in highly industrialized and heavily 
populated zones. Now, however, they became the way to open up 
thinly populated agrarian zones, making it possible to take their pro- 
ducts to the market, but also to increase their population and produc- 
tion, 


But these zones did not possess the means to plan railways themselves. 
The capital necessary for this and the directing labour force were pro- 
vided by the industrial nations. They advanced the capital, thereby 
raising their exports of railway materials and increasing the ability of 
the newly opened areas to buy the industrial products of the capitalist 
nations with foodstuffs and raw materials. Thus the material inter- 
change between agriculture and industry greatly increased. 


But if a railway in the wilderness is to be a profitable business, if it is 
even to be possible, if it is to obtain the labour power necessary for 
its construction and the security necessary for its operational demands, 
there must be a State authority strong and ruthless enough to defend 
the interests of the foreign capitalists and even to yield blindly to their 
interests. Naturally, this is best supplied by the State power of these 
capitalists themselves. The same is true of bids for the possibility of 
mining richer ores or raising the production of commercial crops such 
as cotton by the construction of vast irrigation works—undertakings 
which are also made possible only by the export of capital from the 
capitalist countries. Hence as the drive for increasing capital export 
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from the industrial States to the agrarian zones of the world grows, so 
too does the tendency to subjugate these zones under their State power. 
There was another significant moment to this: the effects of capital ex- 
ports on the agrarian zones to which they are directed may be very differ- 
ent. We have already pointed out how badly off the agrarian countries 
are in this respect, and how they must aspire to become industrial ia Ý 
countries, in the interests of their own prosperity or even autonomy. 
In an agrarian State with the strength to protect its autonomy, the 
capital it imports will be used not only for the construction of railways, 
but also for the development of its own industries—as in the usa or 
Russia. In such circumstances capital exports from the old capitalist 
States only further the latter’s own industrial exports temporarily. 
Ultimately they cripple them, simply by fostering strong economic, > 
competition in the agrarian zone. The desire to hinder this is another 
motive for the capitalist states to subject the agrarian zones, directly— 
as colonies—or indirectly—as spheres of influence, in order to prevent 
them from developing their own industry and to force them to restrict 
themselves entirely to agricultural production. 

A 


The Colonial Danger and the Arms Burden 


These are the principal roots of imperialism, which has replaced free 
trade. Does it represent the last possible phenomenal form of capitalist 
world policy, or is another still possible? In other words, does im- 
perialism offer the only remaining possible form in which to expand 
the exchange between industry and agriculture within capitalism ? This 
is the basic question. ~ 


‘a 


There can be no doubt that the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of mines, the increased production of raw materials and foodstuffs 
in the agrarian countries has become a life-necessity for ee 
The capitalist class is as little likely to commit suicide as to renounce i 
and the same is true of all the bourgeois parties. Rule over the agrarian 
zones and the reduction of their populations to slaves with no rights is 
too closely bound up with this tendency for any of the bourgeois 
parties to sincerely oppose these things. The subjugation of these 
zones will only come to an end when either their populations or the 
proletariat of the industrialized capitalist countries have grown 
strong enough to throw off the capitalist yoke. This side of imperialism 
can only be overcome by socialism. 


But imperialism has another side. The tendency towards the occupation 
and subjugation of the agrarian zones has produced sharp contradic- 
tions between the industrialized capitalist States, with the result that 
the arms race which was previously only a race for land armaments has 
now also become naval arms race, and that the long prophesied World 
War has now become a fact. Is this side of imperialism, too, a necessi 
for the continued existence of capitalism, one that can only be overcom 
with capitalism itself? 


There is no economic necessity for continuing the arms race after the 
World War, even from the standpoint of the capitalist class itself, 
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with the exception of at most certain armaments interests. On the 
contrary, the capitalist economy is seriously threatened precisely by the 
contradictions between its States. Every far-sighted capitalist today 
must call on his fellows: capitalists of all countries, unite! For, fr of 
all, there is the growing opposition of the more developed of the 
agrarian zones, which threatens not just one or other of the imperiaJist 
States, but all of them together. This is true of the awakening of 
Hastern Asia and India as well as of the Pan-Islamic movement in the 
Near East and North Africa. 


This upsurge is accompanied by the growing opposition of the pro- 
letariat of the industrial countries against every new increase of their 
tax burden. Even before the War, it was clear that since the Balkan 
War the arms race and the costs of colonial expansion had reached a 
level that threatened the rapid increases of capital accumulation and 
thereby capital export, ie., the basis of imperialism itself. Industrial 
accumulation at home still advances continuously, thanks to technical 
progress. But capital no longer rushes into export. This is visible in the 
fact that even in peacetime the European States had difficulties in 
covering their own loans. The rates of interest they were forced to 
grant rose, This is revealed, for example, by the average market prices 
of: 


3 % German National 3 % French 
Loans (Reichsanleihe) Annuities 
1905 89 99 
1910 85 97 
1912 80 92 
Mid 1914 77 83 


After the War, this trend will not get better, but worse, if the arms 
race and its demands on the capital market continue to grow. 


Imperialism is thus digging its own grave. From a means to develop 
capitalism, it is becoming a hindrance to it. Nevertheless, capitalism 
need not yet be at the end of the line. From the purely economic stand- 
point, it can continue to develop so long as the growing industries of 
the capitalist countries can induce a corresponding expansion of agri- 
cultural production. This gets more and more difficult, of course, as 
the annual growth of world industry increases and still unopened 
agrarian zones become fewer and fewer. So long as this limit has not 
been reached, capitalism may be wrecked on the reef of the rising 
political opposition of the proletariat, but it need not come to an end in 
economic collapse. 


On the other hand, just sach an economic bankruptcy would occur 

y as a result of continuing the present policy of imperialism. 
This policy of imperialism therefore cannot be continued much longer. 
Of course, if the present policy of imperialism were indispensable to the 
maintenance of the capitalist mode of production, then the factors I 
have referred to might make no lasting impression on the ruling class, 
and would not induce them to lend a different direction to their im- 
perialist tendencies. But this change will be possible if imperialism, the 
‘striving of every great capitalist State to extend its own colonial empire 
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in opposition to all the other empires of the same kind, represents only 
one among various modes of expansion of capitalism. 


The Next Phase: Ultra-Imperialism 


What Marx said of capitalism can also be applied to imperialism: J 
poly creates competition and competition monopoly. The frantic com- 
petition of giant firms, giant banks and multi-millionaires obliged the 
great financial groups, who were obsorbing the small ones, to think up 
the notion of the cartel. In the same way, the result of the World War 
between the great imperialist powers may be a federation of the 
strongest, who renounce their arms race. 
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Hence from the purely economic standpoint it is not impossible that 
capitalism may still live through another phase, the translation of 
cartellization into foreign policy: a phase of sitra-imperialism, which of 
course we must struggle against as energetically as we do against im- 
perialism, but whose perils lie in another direction, not in that of the , 
arms race and the threat to world peace. = 


The above exposition was completed before Austria surprised us with 
her ultimatum to Serbia. Austria’s conflict with Serbia did not arise 
purely from imperialist tendencies. In Eastern Europe, nationalism is 
still a revolutionary motive force, and the present conflict between 
Austria and Serbia has nationalist as well as imperialist roots. Austria 
tried to implement an imperialist policy by annexing Bosnia and 
threatening to include Albania in its sphere of influence. This aroused’ 
the nationalist opposition of Serbia, which feels threatened by Austria a 
and is now a danger to the existence of Austria on its own account, 


The World War did not come about because imperialism was a neody 
sity for Austria, but because by its own structure it endangered i 

with its own imperialism. Imperialism could only have powered an 
internally homogeneous State which attaches to itself agrarian zones‘ 
far beneath it culturally. But here, a nationally divided, half-slavic 
State wished to pursue imperialism at the expense of a slavic neighbour. 
whose culture is of the same origins as the cultute of the neighbouring 
regions of its opponent. 

Of course, this policy could only have such unexpected and vast con- 
sequences because of the contradictions and discord which imperialism 
has created between the other Great Powers. All the consequences 
ripening in the womb of the present World War have not yet seen the 
light. Its outcome may still be that the imperialist tendencies and the 
arms race accelerate at first-—in which case, the subsequent peace will 
be no more than a short armistice. From the purely economic stand- 
point, however, there is nothing further to prevent this violent explo 
sion finally replacing imperialism by a holy alliance of the im 

The longer the War lasts, the more it exhausts all the participants and 
makes them recoil from an early repetition of armed conflict, the nearer 
we come to this last solution, however unlikely it may seem at the 
moment. ' 
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For Marx 


LOUIS ALTHUSSER 
Translated by Ben Brewster 


Althusser calls for a return to Marx In order to discover the nature of Marx's 
scientific discovery. Only a scientific Marxist theory can ensure a correct 
political practice. As Lenin put It, the truth of Marxism does not Ile In Its 
strength, rather the opposite : ‘the Marxist doctrine Is omnipotent because It 
Ht Is true’. 
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From Gandhi to Guevara 

The Polemics of Revolt 

cC. R. HENSMAN 

A handbook to the Third World, In the form of a critical anthology of writings 
and a survey of the facts, assumptions, historical contexts, and soclal 
structures Involved. Extracts are taken from the written and spoken utterances 
of over forty Third World leaders, Interpreters and prophets, from Nasser and 


Ho Chl Minh to Octavio Paz and Fanon. 
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After Hitler 

Report from a West German City 

JÜRGEN NEVEN-DU MONT 

A vivid picture of the structure and texture of Ife In a West German town, seen 
through the eyes of Its Inhabitants. Ralph Mannhelm’s translation skilfully 
captures the volces of a bewildered people astonished by thelr success, 


haunted by thelr past. 
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Change at Sheblka 

JEAN DUVIGNAUD 

A closely observed account of the awakening of the North African Arab. 
Professor Duvignaud’s classic study of a village on the edge of the Sahara Is 
here translated by Frances Frenaye, and accompanied by a foreword by 
Cecll Houranl. 
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Régis Debray 


Schema for 
a study of Gramsct, 


I 


His historicism can be turned against him, in the sense that he too can 
be subjected to a historically limitative analysis. Indeed, he cannot be 
understood outside his specific historical context, or divorced from the 
object of his opposition. 


i. Gramsci’s fundamental target was ‘social-democratic’ and “Bukharin- 
ist? mechanicism, which he saw as a form of fatalism, as a confusion 
between the science of nature and the science of history (hence his anti- 


Engelsian, anti-scientific emphasis), 


(What was the principal danger? The principal confusion agaiast which? 
and in relation to which Gramsci’s position was to be defined and 
Marxism was to be distinguished? Defining the particularity, i.e. the 
inner essence of a doctrine or theory is something which cannot be done 
abstractly: it is an active and reactive operation. To define means to 
distinguish, to separate from a historical environment, from a filiation, 
from a threatening affinity. Gramsci sets out to establish the nature of 
Marxism as compared to the mechanistic materialism of the Eighteenth, 
Century. He is therefore engaged in a struggle: the character of his 
theoretical work is essentially polemical, just as his activity as a militant 
is founded on that theoretical work. It is wrong to try and ‘excuse’ 
certain of Gramsci’s theoretical formulations, however surprising they 
may be, as deriying from his situation as an active militant. This is what 
Cogniot does in the Morceasx Choisis;1 he is continually seeking to de- 
fend Gramsci from himself, to ‘moderate’ him, as if trying to calm down, 
a person who has become over-excited in the heat of a dispute. In” 
reality, all theoretical analysis is of its very essence polemical, a ‘com~- 
mitted’ form of critique; Marx himself constructs Capital on a critique 


1 The title is in fact Antonio Gramsci, Oewsres Chedsias, published by Editions Sociales, 
with an introduction by Georges Cogniot. 
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of political economy, starting from—and against—Smith, Ricardo and 
Say. The interesting thing in Gramsci’s case is that he does not hide it, 
he does not claim any scholarly, academic or ‘scientific’ ‘objectivity’, he 
lays his cards on the table: he theoretically assumes the necessity for 
explicit polemic). 


2. In this struggle, Gramsci takes as his starting-point (i.c. turns for 
assistance to) Croce, Sorel, De Man: authors—especially Croce— 
whose importance he over-estimates. This over-estimation too (in our 
eyes) is a historical feature, the mark of an epoch. 


I 


These limitations notwithstanding, the immense merit of Gramsci is 
that he took as the central node and strategic junction of his analyses the 
unity, the welding together of theory and praxis. That he radically 
opposed any separation of the two. Gramsci is the man who asks him- 
self how theory can make the srexsition into history; anybody who is a 
genuine militant, seeking to act in a revolutionary manner, necessarily 
comes up against this problem of how to effect a fusion of history and 
philosophy. 


A fusion: 

1. From the revolutionary-poHitical point of view sanity between ‘spontaneity’ 
and ‘conscious leadership’ (Turin council movement), relation between 
party and masses, leaders and rank-and-file militants. (The passage on 
p- 338 is an extraordinarily apt prescription for the May movement; Le. 
do not condemn it but raise it above itself?) The party = edwration == 
collective intellectual (the party ‘as’ collective intellectual); or the con- 
tradiction negated : the intellectual in fact és the individual. 


2. From the theoretical point of view: ‘modern theory can be in opposition 
to the spontaneous feelings of the masses’ ‘as a quantitative difference, 
not one of quality’. Marxism effects a junction with common sense: it 
surpasses and resumes it. 


3. From the cultural point of view: ‘the intellectuals’ must be evaluated 
according to whether they do or do not constitute a link with the as- 
cendant masses. If they do, they are ‘organic’, if not, they are artificial. 


4. From the artistic point of view: popular literature. How is the bond 
achieved between literature and people? What is the form in which a 
people or nation can accede to the literature of the élite? Hence 
Gramsci’s meticulous attention to the historical reality of the nation, 
inseparable from the theoretical moment. Marxism must be born of a 
historical implantation, must continue a tradition—and this in its 
incarnated form. ‘Thus it must ‘translate’ the concreteness of life into 
theoretical form (‘A scholastic, academic conception of history and of 
politics is the expression of a passivity.’ Historically correct). Translate 





1 op. cit. p. 338, corresponding to A. Gramsci, Passare s Presents, Einaudi, p. 57. 
3 See Cogniot p. 339, Passate e Presents, p. 58. 
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common sense into philosophy and scorporate (Marxist) philosophy 
into common sense: these are the two key precepts. The question of the 
transition from one to the other, understood at once as translation and 
transformation. 

m { 


We have an extraordinary historical advantage over Gramsci. For 
Gramsci was not destined to see the ‘transition’ of Marxism into a 
concrete historical society. He could not assess the consequences—both 
for Marxism and for Russian society. We, however, have watched 50 
years of a fantastic historical experiment: what happens to a theory 
when it has become the official ideology of a number of states? Or ,- 
again, what happens to a culture when a ‘scientific’ theory has been 
incorporated into it? etc. 


At this point, a note: the Marxists. Marxism has not yet reflected upon 

its own incarnation ın history. During the past 50 years, socialism has 
become a historical, social and cultural reality for one third of the ydi 
world’s population: the ‘countries with a socialist system’, what used to 

be called the ‘socialist camp’. This half century constitutes a history, 
which has produced a resultant. This history is a complex one, and 
consequently its resultant is complex too. It is not the superficial ex- 
pression of a simple principle; there are different levels, inequalities, 
contradictions between the levels, both within a single country and 
between the various countries—economic, cultural, and political con- 
tradictions. But the fact that the reality is a complex one rheans that a 
complex analysis is necessary, and not that all analysis can be dispensed Y 
with! 


Now, this socialist ‘realization’ (history as resultant) has not been the 
object of a Marxist analysis. 


For various reasons: 

1. Marxism is not the analysis of socialism, but of the capitalist system. 
The hiatus is especially evident in the field of economics: despair of the 
socialist economists searching laboriously for references in Marx 
(Gotha Programme, Manifesto, Correspondence, etc.). 


2. The historical necessities of struggle have given priority to defence 
over knowledge: first of all, defend the socialist camp from its assail- 
ants, in order to protect the proletariat from doubt and despair, etc. 
Hence apology rather than analysis. Impossibility of taking a distance. 
For it is evident that analysis would reveal the existence of contradic- 
tions internal to socialism; contradictions which Communism—as a 
mass ideology—claims have disappeared. 


3. It would necessarily involve using ‘heterodox’ concepts: civilization, 
culture, etc. 


4. The way in which consciousness, and science too, lag behind the 
process that is their object. 
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IV 


Gramsci is simultaneously philosopher ‘and’ historian: (even from the 
point of view of simple quantity, he left as many philosophical notes as 
historical ones). But he is neither a historian of philosophy—which 
would presuppose that philosophy can have a history of its own, 
comprehensible from within itself (an anti-Gramscian, idealist premiss). 
Nor is he a philosopher of history—which would presuppose a dis- 
solution of real history into some philosophical teleology (another 
anti~Gramscian premiss). The problem which he confronts 1s contained 
in that ‘and’; Gramsci stands on the watershed between relation and 
distinction. Instead of seeing relation as given once and for all, he presents 
it as a problem, or rather as problems in the plural—in the sense of 
problems that each time are new, unique, ‘historical’, History as a 
problem to solve: that is Gramsci’s strength. His weakness, or better 
his historicist deviation, appears whenever he treats history as its own 
solution, as a self-solving problem: ‘Humanity never poses itself prob- 
lems other than those which it can solve, problems the conditions for 
whose solution do not already exist . . .’; this is the motif which con- 
tinually recurs. Whence certain doubts: how and why historicism is not 
a simple historical relativism. Also certain lacunae: how and why science 
can exist, etc. There is a further objective limit of history, which gives 
certain of Gramsci’s texts their pathos (though it by no means robs 
them of their value—they remain to bear witness, milestones of a 
historical hope): the texts which predict, which expect from the 
‘transition’ of theory into practice, a new civilization, a new culture, a 
way of life, a scale of values radically different from those prevalent 
under Western capitalism—which has become inorganic, decadent, 
dualist. As far as Europe (ussr and People’s Democracies) is concerned, 
history has frustrated these hopes. The Gramscian task for us today is 
to seek out the reasons, the modalities and the consequences of that 
frustration. ‘Gramscian’ because it particularly concerns Europe, the 
Ttalian and French workers and intellectuals. Some of the political 
conditions exist, especially in Italy, for beginning this work. But the 
objective dynamic of the theoretical field (thrusts and counter-thrusts) 
will necessarily tend to displace this criticism towards the right— 
‘revisionism’—to the extent that it seeks its points of reference in 
Europe alone. Or else, at the opposite extreme, the criticism will seek 
its points of reference solely in the myths of the Third World or in a 
non-European reality, and it will then be displaced in the direction of a 
romantic, abstract leftism, without roots or points of application in the 
sphere of reality. Is it possible to overcome this alternative, this mutual 
incomprehension of two positions which are equally incorrect (the 
right-wing position is a mass one, the left-wing position is one of 
minorities trapped in a ghetto) but sufficiently displaced to justify each 
other reciprocally, to feed each other’s reason for existing? Judging by 
events—by what is happening in Rome or Paris—one would not say so. 


(By ‘reality’ I mean phenomena seen critically, restored to their effective 
conditions of possibility. The drama of ‘May 1968’ is that it is already 
fulfilling the same function for left extremism as ‘June 1936” fulfilled 
for communist reformism: the function of a justificatory myth, the 
residue of decades of illusions. What is new in comparison with 1936 is 
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the speed with which the phenomenon made the transition from 
history to myth, from the real to the symbolic. This is of course due to 
the progress made by capitalism in its ability to recuperate those who 
were contesting its power, by means of books, newspapers, films, plays, 
etc. But above all May succeeded in satisfying a real need, an immens 
frustrated need, felt by revolutionary groups (and also to a eat 
degree by the entire social body, as something to be exorcized, re- 
jected). This was precisely the need for Myth, for an autochthonous 
Myth, internal to capitalism—without forgetting that every myth re- 
flects a relative rupture as an absolute. This need was born of the hiatus 
produced by the imbalance between an immediate, local, grey, reform- 
ist, profane history and the breath of revolution, a disruptive yet 
mediated and distant force (China, Vietnam, Cabs) —without the twọ- 
moments being able to meet on the ground of the bie ef aac. The hiatus 
was filled by what took on the appearance of a reality: the myths born 
of May 1968. The need is satisfied for twenty years). 
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Ralph Miliband 


The Capitalist State: 
Reply to Nicos Poulantzas 


I very much welcome Nicos Poulantzas’s critique of The Stave in 
Capitalist Socisty in the last issue of NLR: this is exactly the kind of dis- 
cussion which is most likely to contribute to the elucidation of con- 
cepts and issues that are generally agreed on the Left to be of crucial 
importance for the socialist project, yet which have for a very long time 
received altogether inadequate attention, or even no attention at all. 
While some of Poulantzas’s criticisms are, as I shall try to show, un- 
warranted, my purpose in the following comments is only incidentally 
to ‘defend’ the book; my main purpose is rather to take up some general 
points which arise from his review and which seem to me of particular 
interest in the investigation of the nature and role of the state in capital- 
ist society. I hope that others may be similarly provoked into entering 
the discussion. 


I. The Problem of Method 
The first such point concerns the question of method. Poulantzas sug- 
gests that, notwithstanding the book’s merits (about which he is more 


than generous) the analysis which it attempts is vitiated by the absence 
of a ‘problematic’ which would adequately situate the concrete data it 
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presents. In effect, Poulantzas taxes me with what C. Wright Mills 

called ‘abstracted empiricism’, and with which I myself, as it happens, 

tax pluralist writers.1 Poulantzas quite rightly states that ‘a precondition 

of any scientific approach to the “concrete” is to make explicit the 

epistemological principles of its own treatment of it’; and he then 

on to say that ‘Miliband nowhere deals with the Marxist theory of thu- 
state as such, although it is constantly implicit in his work’ (p. 69). In 

fact, I do quite explicitly give an outline of the Marxist theory of the 

state? but undoubtedly do so very briefly. One reason for this, quite 

apart from the fact that I have discussed Marx’s theory of the state 

elsewhere,’ is that, having outlined the Marxist theory of the state, I 

was concerned to set it against the dominant, democratic-pluralist view, 

and to show the latter’s deficiences in the only way in which this seems, 
to me to be possible, namely in empirical terms. It is perfectly proper for 

Poulantzas to stress the importance of an appropriate ‘problematic’ in 

such an undertaking; and it is probably true that mine is insufficiently 

elucidated; but since he notes that such a ‘problematic’ is ‘constantly 

implicit in my work’, I doubt that my exposition is quite as vitiated by 

empiricist deformations as he suggests; i.e. that the required ‘proble? 
matic’ is not absent from the work, and that I am not therefore led ‘to 

attack bourgeois ideologies of the State whilst placing [myself] on their 

own terrain’ (p. 69). 


_ Poulantzas gives as an example of this alleged failing the fact that, 
while I maintain against pluralist writers the view that a plurality of 
élites does not exclude the existence of a ruling class (and I do in fact 
entitle one chapter ‘Economic Elites and Dominant Class’) I fail tc 
provide a critique of the ideological notion of élite and do therefor 
place myself inside the ‘problematic’ which I seek to oppose. Here too 
however, I doubt whether the comment is justified. I am aware of the 
degree to which the usage of certain words and concepts is ideologic- 
ally and politically loaded, and indeed I provide a number of ar oe 
of their far from ‘innocent’ usage;* and I did in fact, for this 
reason, hesitate to speak of ‘élites’. But I finally decided to do so 
firstly because I thought, perhaps mistakenly, that it had by nov 
acquired a sufficiently neutral connotation (incidentally, it may stilim 
have a much more ideological ring in its French usage than in its Hag 
lish one); and secondly because it seemed, in its neutral sense, the mos 
convenient word at hand to suggest the basic point that, while there de 
exist such separate ‘élites’ inside the dominant class, which Poulantzg. 
describes by the admittedly more neutral but rather weak word ‘frac 
tions’, they are perfectly compatible with the existence of a dominare 
class, and are in fact parts of that class. He suggests that the ‘concret 
reality’ concealed by the notion of ‘plural lites’ can only be grasped ‘+ 
the very notion of elite is rejected’ (p. 70). I would say myself that the 








1 The State in Capitalist Society, p. 172. 

1 Ibid., pp. 5, 93. A 
> “Marx and the State’ in The Secdalist Register, 1965. 

teg. ‘Governments may be solely concemed with the better running of “tH 
economy”. But the descriptions of systems as “the economy” is pert of the idiom « 
ideology, and obscures the real process. For what is being improved is 2 caputes) 
economy ; Mee ee ee 
least likely to lose’ (op. atp: 79 AAE 
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concrete reality can only be grasped if the concept of élite is tarned 
against those-who use it for apologetic purposes and shown to require 
integration into the concept of a dominant or ruling class: i.e. there 
are concepts of bourgeois social science which can be used for critical 
as well as for apologetic purposes. The enterprise may often be risky, 
but is sometimes legitimate and necessary. 


However, the general point which Poulantzas raises goes far beyond 
the use of this or that concept. In fact, it concerns nothing less than the 
status of empirical enquiry and its relationship to theory. In this re- 
gard, I would readily grant that The State in Capitalist Society may be 
insufficiently ‘theoretical’ in the sense in which Poulantzas means it; but 
I also tend to think that his own approach, as suggested in his review 
and in his otherwise important book, Posroir Politique st Classes Sociales, a 
translation of which into English is urgently needed, errs in the 
opposite direction. To put the point plainly, I think it is possible, in 
this field at least, to be so profoundly concerned with the elaboration of ' 
an appropriate ‘problematic’ and with the avoidance of any contamina- 
tion with opposed ‘problematics’, as to lose sight of the absolute 
necessity of empirical enquiry, and of the empirical demonstration of 
the falsity of these opposed and apologetic ‘problematics’. Poulantzas 
declares himself not to be against the study of the ‘concrete’: I would 
go much farther and suggest that, of course on the basis of an appropri- 
ate ‘problematic’, such a study of the concrete, is a sine qua sox of the 
kind of ‘demystifying’ enterprise which, he kindly suggests, my book 
accomplishes. After all, it was none other than Marx who stressed the 
importance of empirical validation (or invalidation) and who spent many 
years of his life in precisely such an undertaking; and while I do not 
suggest for a moment that Poulantzas is unaware of this fact, I do think 
that he, and the point also goes for Louis Althusser and his collabora- 
tors, may tend to give it rather less attention than it deserves. This, I 
must stress, is not a crude (and false) contraposition of empiricist 
versus non- or anti-empiricist approaches: it is a matter of emphasis— 
but the emphasis is important. 


2. The Objective Nature of the State 


Poulantzas’s critique of my approach also underlies other points of 
difference between us. BE e a eee 
take up very briefly what he calls ‘the false problem of managerialism’ 

Managerialism is a false problem in one sense, not in another. It is a 
false problem in the sense that the ‘motivations’ of managers (of which 
more in a moment) are not such as to distinguish the latter in any 
fundamental way from other members of the capitalist class: i.e. he and 
Tare agreed that the thesis of the ‘soulful corporation’ is a mystification. 
But he also suggests that I attribute to the managers ‘an importance 
they do not possess’ (p. 72). This seems to me to underestimate the 
significance of the ‘managerial’ phenomenon in the internal organiza- 
tion of capitalist production (which, incidentally, Marx writing a hun- 
dred years ago, did not do). Poulantzas for his own part chooses to 





5 In fact, is formulations may go rather farther than is warranted: ‘A large part of 
the social capital is employed by people who do not own it and who consequently 
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stress ‘the differences and relations between fractions of capital’. But 
while these ars important and need to be comprehended in an economic 
and political analysis of contemporary capitalism I would argue myself 
that the emphasis which he gives to these differences and relations may . 
well obscure the underlying cohesion of these various elements—anc 
may well play into the hands of those who focus on these differences inr 
order to deny the fundamental cohesion of the capitalist class in the 
conditions of advanced capitalism. 


More important, however, Poulantzas also suggests that I attach undue 
importance, indeed that I am altogether mistaken in attaching esy im- 
portance to the ‘motivations’ of the managers. Thus, ‘the characteriza- 
tion of the existing social system as capitalist in no way depends on the- 
motivations of the conduct of the managers .. . to characterize the 
class position of managers, one need not refer to the motivations of 
their conduct, but only to their place in production and their relation 
to the ownership of the means of production’ (p. 71). I think myself 
that one must refer to both not because managerial ‘motivations’ are in 
themselves critical (and Poulantzas is mistaken in believing that I 

they are)® but precisely in order to show why they are not. By ignoring 
them altogether, one leaves a dangerous gap in the argument which 
needs to be put forward against managerialist apologetics. This is why, 
I take it, Baran and Sweezy, for instance, devote a good deal of atten- 
tion to ‘business behaviour’ in their Monopoly Capital. 


This issue of ‘motivations’ also arises, in a much more significant and 
far-reaching way, in connection with what I have called the state élite 
and its relation to the ruling class. Poulantzas notes that, in order a 
rebut the ideologies which affirm the neutrality of the state, I bring f 
ward evidence to show that members of that class are themselves in- 
volved in government, and also show the degree to which those who 
man the command posts of the various parts of the state system are, by 
social origin, status, milieu (and, he might have added, ideologi 
dispositions) connected with the ruling class. But, he also adds, this 
procedure, while having a ‘capital desystifying importance’,” is ‘not the 
most significant one’ (p. 72). His reason for saying this is so basic that J 
must here quote him at some length: “The relation between the bour- 
geois class and the State is an objective relation. ‘This means that if the 
Junction of the State in a determinate social formation and the faterests 
of the dominant class in this formation cofmids, it is by reason of the 
system itself” (p. 73). Similarly, the members of the State apparatus 
‘function according to a specific internal unity. Their class origin— 


tackle things quite differently than the owner’ (Capital, Moscow 1962, IDL, p. 431 
“This is the abolition of the capitalist mode of production within the capitalist mod 
of production itself, and hence a self-diseolving contradiction, which prime faci 
represents a mere phase of transition to 2 new form of prodnctlan’ (ibid. p. 429). 

Seg. De eee 
however bright and shiny, must also submit to the imperative demands inheren 

the system of which he is both master and servant; ance EPOa koa 
demand is that he should make the ‘highest possible” profits. Whatever his motive 
and aims may be, they can only be fulfilled on the basis of his success in this regard. 
(The Stats in Capitalist Society, p. 34.) 

7 Italics in text. 

t ditto. 
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class sifmation—cecedes into the background in relation to that which 
unifies them—their class position: that is to say, the fact that they belong 
precisely to the State apparatus and that they have as their objective 
function the actualization of the role of the State. The totality of this role 
coincides with the interests of the ruling class’ (pp. 73~4).° 


I should like to make two comments about this. The first and less im- 

portant is that Poulantzas greatly under-estimates the extent to which 
I myself do take account of the ‘objective relations’ which affect and 
shape the role of the State. In fact, I repeatedly note how government 
and bureaucracy, irrespective of social origin, class situation and even 
ideological dispositions, are subject to the structural constraints of the 
system. Even so, I should perhaps have stressed this aspect of the mat- 


ter more, 


But however that may be, I belicve—and this is my second point— 
that Poulantzas himself is here rather one-sided and that he goes much 
too far in dismissing the nature of the state élite as of altogether no 
account. For what his exrdusive stress on ‘objective relations’ suggests 
is that what the state does is in every particular and at all times wholly 
determined by these ‘objective relations’: in other words, that the 
structural constraints of the system are so absolutely compelling as to 
turn those who run the state into the merest functionaries and exe- 
cutants of policies imposed upon them by ‘the system’. At the same time, 
however, he also rejects the ‘long Marxist tradition (which) has con- 
sidered that the State is only a simple tool or instrument manipulated 
at will by the ruling class’ (p. 74). Instead, he stresses the ‘relative 
autonomy of the state’. But all that this seems to me to do is to substi- 
tute the notion of ‘objective structures’ and ‘objective relations’ for the 
notion of ‘ruling’ class. But since the ruling class is a dominant element 
of the system, we are in effect back at the point of total subordination 
of the state élite to that class; i.e. the state is not ‘manipulated’ by the 
ruling class into doing its bidding: it does so autonomously but totally 
because of the ‘objective relations’ imposed upon it by the system. 
Poulantzas condemns the ‘economism’ of the Second and Third Inter- 
nationals and attributes to it their neglect of the State (p. 68). But his 
own analysis seems to me to lead straight towards a kind of structural 
determinism, or rather a structural super-determinism, which makes 
impossible a truly realistic consideration of the dialectical relationship 
between the State and ‘the system’. 


For my own part, I do believe that ‘the state in these class societies is 
primarily and inevitably the guardian and protector of the economic 
interests which are dominant in them. Its “real” purpose and mission is 
to ensure their continued predominance, not to prevent it.’!° But I also 
believe that within this ‘problematic’, the state élite is involved in a far 
more complex relationship with ‘the system’ and with society as a 
whole than Poulantzas’s scheme allows; and that at least to a certain 
but definite and important extent that relationship is shaped by the 
kind of factors which I bring into the analysis and which Poulantzas 
dismisses as of no account. 





? ditto. 
18 Op. cit. p. 265. 
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The political danger of structural super-determinism would seem to me 
to be obvious. For if the state élite is as totally imprisoned in objective 
structures as is suggested, it follows that there is rea/y no difference 
between a state ruled, say, by bourgeois constitutionalists, whether 
conservative or social-democrat, and one ruled by, say, Fascists. It wad 
the same approach which led the Comintern in its ‘class against class? 
period fatally to under-estimate what the victory of the Nazis would 
mean for the German working-class movement. This is an ultra-left 
deviation which is also not uncommon today; and it is the obverse of a 
right deviation which assumes that changes in government, for in- 
stance the election of a social-democratic government, accompanied by 

me changes in the personnel of the state system, are sufficient to im- 
part an entirely new character to the nature and role of the state. Bosh 
are deviations, and both are dangerous. 


It is the same sort of obliteration of differences in the forms of govern- 
ment and state which appears in Poulantzas’s references to the ‘relative 
autonomy’ of the state, He suggests that Marx designated Bonapartism. 
as the ‘religion of the bourgeoisie’, and takes Marx to mean that 
apartism was ‘characteristic of aX forms of the capitalist state’ (p. 74). 
I stand to be corrected but I know of no work of Marx which admits of 
such an interpretation; and if he had said anything which did admit of 
such an interpretation, he would have been utterly mistaken. For in any 
meaningful sense of the concept, Bonapartism has sot been characteris- 
tic of all forms of the capitalist state—rather the reverse. What Mars 
did say was that Bonapartism in France ‘was the only form of govern- 
ment possible at the time when the bourgeoisie had already lost, 

the working class had not yet acquired, the faculty of ruling 
nation’. It is perfectly true that all states are in some degree ‘auto- 
nomous’, and Poulantzas misreads me when he suggests that I ‘finally 
admit this autonomy only in the extreme case of Fascism’ (p. 74). 
What I do say is that Fascism is the extreme case of the state’s auto 

in the context of capitalist society, which is not at all the same thing— 
and that between the kind of autonomy which is achieved by the state 
under Fascism, and that which is achieved by it under the conditions o 
bourgeois democracy, there is a large gulf, which it is dangerous t 
underestimate, This scarcely leads me to an apotheosis of bourgeol 
democracy. It leads me rather to say that ‘the point of the socialis 
ctitique of “bourgeois freedoms” is not (or should not be) that they ar 
of no consequence, but they are profoundly inadequate, and nec» 
‘to be extended by the radical transformation of the context, economi 
social and political, which condemns them to inadequacy and erosion.” 





U Italics in text. 

18 The Cimi! War in France, in Selected Works, Moscow, 1950) L p. 469. 

D It is, incidentally, this recognition on my part of the ‘relative autonaomp’ of th 
state which leads me, ister alia, to suggest that Poulantras also misreads me when 
states that my analysis ‘converges with the orthodox communist thesis of S. 
monopoly capitalism, according to which the present form of the State is specified t— 
increasingly close inter-personal relations between the monopolies and the membe: 
of the State apparatus, by the “fusion of State and monopolies into a single meci 
anism” ’ (p. 71). In fact, I think this scheme to be siwp/ute and explicitly question i 
usefulness (The State in Capitalist Sockety, p. 11, ft. 2). 

14 Ibid., p. 267. 
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3. The Ideological Institutions 


Poulantzas’s references to the sections of my book devoted to ideology 
also raises points of great substance. He suggests that both he and I 
‘have ended by considering that ideology only exists in ideas, customs 
aod morals without seeing that ideology can be embodied, in the 
strong sense, in tustiftions’ (p. 76).15 I myself must plead not guilty to 
the charge. What he, again most generously, calls my ‘long and excel- 
lent analyses’ of the subject largely focus precisely on the institutions 
which are the purveyors of ideology, and on the degree to which they 
are part and parcel, as institutions, of the general system of domination 
—and I do this in relation to parties, churches, pressure groups, the 
mass media, education, and so on. What value my analyses may have 
lies, I think, in my attempted demonstration of the fact that ‘political 
socialization’ és a process performed by institutions, many of which 
never cease to insist on their ‘un-ideological’, ‘un-political’ and ‘neu- 
tral’ character. 


The much more important point is that Poulantzas suggests that these 
institutions ‘belong to the system of the State’ and he proposes the 
thesis that this system of the State ‘is composed of several apparatuses or 
institutions of which certain have a principally repressive role, and others 
a principally ideological role’, and among these he lists the Church, 
political parties, unions, the schools, the mass media and, from a cer- 
tain point of view, the family (p. 77).16 


I am extremely dubious about this. I suggest in The State is Capitalist 
Society that the state is increasingly involved in the process of ‘political 
socialization’ and that it plays, in certain respects, an extremely im- 
portant role in it.17 But I also think that, just as it is necessary to show 
that the institutions mentioned earlier are part of a system of power, and 
that they are, as Poulantzas says, increasingly linked to and buttressed 
by the state, so is it important not to blur the fact that they are not, in 
bourgeois democracies, part of the state but of the political system. 
These institutions are increasingly subject to a process of ‘statization’; 
and as I also note in the book, that process is likely to be enhanced by 
the fact that the state must, in the conditions of permanent crisis of 
advanced capitalism, assume ever greater responsibility for political 
indoctrination and mystification. But to suggest that the relevant in- 
stitutions are actually part of the state system does not seem to me to 
accord with reality, and tends to obscure the difference in this respect 
between these political systems and systems where ideological institu- 
tions are indeed part of a state monopolistic system of power. In the 
former systems, ideological institutions do retain a very high degree of 
autonomy; and are therefore the better able to conceal the degree to 
which they do belong to the system of power of capitalist society. The 
way to show that they do, is not to claim that they are part of the state 
system, but to show how they do perform their ideological functions 
outside it; and this is what I have tried to do. 





15 Italics in Text. 
16 ditto. 
17 Op. cit. pp. 183 and f. 
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Finally, Poulantzas notes that my book says very little by way of 
‘political conclusions’. If by ‘political conclusions’ is meant ‘where do 
we go from here?’ and ‘how, the point is well taken. I have no diff- 
culties in suggesting that the aim of socialists is to create an‘ authenti- 
cally democratic social order, a truly free society of seli gaveriae d 
men and women, in which, in Marx’s phrase, the state will be converted’ 
“from an organ superimposed upon society into one completely 
subordinate to it”’.18 But this obviously raises very large and complex 
questions which I did not believe it possible to tackle, let alone answer 
with any kind of rigour, at the tail-end of this particular book. 





B Op. cit. p. 277. 


Joño Quartim 


Note to Readers of NLR 


The article below was written in October 1968, when I was a mibtant of the 
Vanguardia Popular Revolucionaria (V PR). It was an effort to criticize and 
surpass the theses of Régis Debray expressed in Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion? Initially published in the clandestine review America Latina—then the 
theoretical organ of the Commandos of National Liberation (COLIN A) and 
of the VPR— it was later reproduced in Les Temps Modernes of Paris ix 
May 1969. 


In February 1969, I and a number of otber comrades were excluded from the 
VPR, after a puree which consecrated the victory of a militarist current within 
the organization. In Angust, while emphasizing our agreement with the VPR. on 
some fundamental gestions (adberence to the OLAS Resolutions, armed 
struggle and others), I wrote in a letter: ‘I bope I will prove to be mistaken in 
detecting certain limitations in the VPR. which could seriously brake its de- 
velopment as a leading force in the liberation of the Brazilian people.’ Onh 
thres months have passed since then. Yet today I find only too many reasons for 
believing that I was not in error, In the interim, armed strugsie in Brazil 
bas won international notoriety, with the kidnapping of the American ambassa- 
dor ix Rio de Janeiro in September 1969. It was not so much this action itself as 
its successful political resonance, that made it a decisive advance in the develop- 
ment of armed struggle in the present phase. The ALN (Action for National 
Liberation) and MR-8 (Revolutionary Movement of October 8th), which 
executed the seizure of the ambassador, in effect succeeded in showing bow 
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revolutionary violence can be an instrument capable of explaining to the 
masses the true nature of the régime under which they live. The military gorillas 
themselves dsclared that the Brazilian government considered the life of the 
American ambassador worth mors than‘ bowour of the nation’. In revolutionary 
war, politics command weapons. An armed organization becomes the political 
pancactd of the Dipli to the txita doai T H abli t wobinee and bed BM 
masses. The importance of the seixxre of the ambassador was wot tts spectacular 
aspect, but the political lesson that the masses will inevitably draw from it. 
It is for this reason that I evoks the Rio operation of the ALN|MR-8, 
which had a world impact, in commenting on mey merely personal relations as 
a militant with the VPR. 


For I am convinced that—snfortunatsly—weapons command politics in the 
the VPR. today. In its first year of existence, from Jannary 1968 to Jannary 
1969, ths contradiction between those who wanted to subordinate weapons to 
polities and those who wanted subordinate politics to weapons had only limited 
Significance, given the purely tactical character of the majority of ‘direct actions’ 
iu this phase. It was only towards the end of 1968 that this contradiction 
Se ee ee A 
current and a Leninist current. The VPR was sow no longer a small group wit. 
the historic merit of having begun revolutionary warfare in Sao Panlo: it bad 
formed links with sections of the popsdar masses, it sought to make political 
promoxncencents on all national problems, it was assuming responsibilities which 
left bebind ths limited horizons of a small urban armed nucleus. The boar bad 
come for it to determine a strategy and to pat it into practice as a Marxist- 
Leninist lins, The abandonment of Debrayismr, in effect, threatened to give rise to a 
pare empiricism in which urban actions’ became ends in themselves and guerrilla 
war a sort of organized anarchism. The VPR had thas arrived at a point wher 
its absence of strategy multiplied the chéths which its practice encountered. Thi. 
Towards January 1969, the military current became predominant after a series 
Se ee ee oe 
Sor the expropriation of arms in the Fourth Infantry Regiment of the Brazi 
Second Army, stationed in a suburb of Sao Panlo mar the working-class town 
of Osasco. The objectives of this action were purely tactical, since the VPR, 
already disposed of a large number of automatic weapons for the level of struggle 
it bad reached. It was prepared in a virtually suicidal manner. In spite of the 
vigorous protests of a bandfxl of militants, the organtzation decided to seize a 
wholes barracks and mobilized for this purpose cadres belonging to the mos 
diverse sectors of work, ix particular from the‘foco sector’ which on paper wa» 
considered the priority target. Executed with such irresponsibility, the projec 
inevitably failed. The discovery of members of a cell who were painting a truck ir 
Army colours to infiltrate it into the Fourth Infantry Regiment compounc 
alerted the whole repressive apparatus of the ruling class. Brutally tortured 
the four militants who were caught ended by confessing everything: the polic: 
and the army were able to make dozens of arrests. The vicious circle: arrests 
toriure-confession-mew arrests rapidly threatexed the very survival of th. 
organization. The VPR found itself on the edes of the abyss. Luckily, it ese 

it, By the month of April 1969, if was reborn from its ashes. It was no longer 
however, the same, Stunned by the consequences of a disaster which they bac 
mevertheless provoked themselves, the representatives of the militarist curren 
were unable to grasp the political xature of their errors—the fact that thei 
practice bad wot applied the principle that guerrilla war is a protracted war 
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and bad wasted strategic resources in tactical actions. They found nothing better 
to do than fo proceed to a‘ paro of the most prominent militants of the Leninist 
current. The VPR ewer ged decimated, but homogeneous. 


The wilitarist current is mot lacking in firmeness or courage. Indeed it bas 
succeeded in healing the wounds of Jaxmary and resuming the struggle. The VPR 
bas survived and bas mot ceased to grow organizationally. It has undoxbtedly 
learat the technical military lessons of its setbacks. At the sams tims, it bas won 
a notoristy which assures it virtwally inehanstible possibilities of recruitment 
among the younger ornsration of revolutionaries in Brazil. But as the develop- 
meni of armed struggle itself poses mw problems and tasks, armed organizations 
engaged in it become increasingly differentiated and fixed in their merits and 
demerits. It is, of course, too early to assign the different revolutionary organiza- 
tions in Brazil a definite place in the whole process of revolutionary war. The 
Sundamental question of people's war in the countryside remains posed, and no 
organization can claim to have surpassed Debray «aiil it has soloed it. Neverthe- 
less, the first two years of armed sirugsls have now passed and a certain political 
line bas already materialized in practice. Ths deviations of any political organiga- 
tion can be assessed by its relationship to this line, As far as the VPR. is con- 
cerned, I fesl in a position to say that the primacy of weapons over politics is an 
objective fact within it, whose immediate consequences were indicated abore. 

The most recent evolution of the VPR. bas consolidated militarist conceptions 
of its work: refusal to work systematically in the mass movement, reduction of 
party organization to armed nuclei (to ‘avoid the danger of the military ap- 
paratus becoming an arm of -the pariy), and so on. There is notbing sur- 
prising abont this evolution. On the contrary, in the concrets bistorical conditions 
of Brazil it was difficult to avoid (which doss not mean that it was ixeluctable). 
In 1967 the most important revolutionary task was the creation of minimum 
conditions for the unleashing of a revolutionary war. In 1969, armed sirnggis was 
already an objective element of the Brazilian political conjuncture: the principal 
problem was so longer to unleash it but to conduet it with a correct political lime. 
The fast that in Brazil it had wot been wuleashed by pre-existing political’ 
organizations (the diferent armed organizations, whether ALN, ME-4, 
MR-26, COLINA, or VPR, were all formed in ths course of the action 
itself) explains this temporal disjumcture between the problem of armed struggle 
and the problem of political line. Somes organizations then became arrested at the 
problematic of 1967. As Debray says: ‘We are never completely contemporary 
sith onr preseat’: at the moment when armed siruggis became an objective and 
Jundamental dimension of Brazilian politics, the problem of the relationship 
beinesn clandestine actions of vanguard detachments and political leadership of 
the popular movement became central. The strategic aim of the ruling classes is to 
isolate the armed vanguard. Any militarist underestimation of politics only 
facilitates this manoesvre of the oligarchy. The seizure of the US ambassador in 
Rio showed that the ALN and the MR-8 had grasped the danger of political 
isolation and that they conceived armed struggle not as an alternative fo 
political struggle, but as a irme ‘continuation of politics by other means...’ 

Whatever reservations may be made about the federation of organizations which 
rallied to the name of Marighslla, it must be said that in the new conditions 
created in Brazil by the combined development of revolutionary war and a 
political crisis of the ruling class, they have succeeded in giving a political dimension 
to armed actions and have thus helped armed struggis ot of isolation. In making 
pubiic our differences with ths VPR. in this rapid sketch of the present probl- 
matic of armed struggle in Brazil, I want wot only to express the position of the 
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Marxist-Leninist current which bas been excluded from the VPR, bst to 
comment on the actuality of mey article on the theses of Régis Debray. The im- 
portancs acquired by urban armed struggle (in the form of irregular revolutionary 
war) in Brazil bas displaced the ideological, political and strategic debate there. 
Bat this displacement bas in no way ben an advance. On the contary, to the, 
extent that the refection of Debrayism in the VPR has wow taken the form of 6. 
militarism centred on urban sirugels, it is evident that it bas regressed behind 
Debray. For the fate of the foco was decided by the poor peasantry; it either 
mobilized the peasants or disappeared, if not physically, at least as a genuine 
revolutionary alternative. The #rban gwerrilla can subsist indefinitely, provided 
that the organization which leads it possesses minimal political and military 
conditions, such as a clandestine infrastructure and a zone of recruitment. Such is 
the case of the VPR, which for all its mistakes bas sever lacked the tenacity,- 


courage and discipline necessary to resist repression. 


For these reasons, I believe that my article remains topical, as a contribution to 
the critique of militarist deviations in revolutionary theory and practice in Latina 
America. It wo longer represents the dominant position within the VPR. 
(which does wot mean that the latter bas become Debrayist). ML 
cortain moment in the strategic debate on revolutionary war in the country. 
and in this sense may be a useful instrament for criticizing and surpassing the 
problematic of Revolution in the Revolution? The text acquires its tres 
dimensions in the Light of the most recent development of urban armed struggle 
in Brazil. For in effect, in spite of the political limitations of Debray’s theory of 
the foco, in spite of the wnilateral character of most of bis analyses and con- 
clastons, the problems which be raises—armed struggle and power, psasaniry and 
couatrysids, class and ‘strategic terrain’ —remain posed. Is the-comutryside, as 
Guevara argued, the fundamental terrain of armed struggle because the peasan 
as a Class is wore revolutionary than the proletariat, or is it because the 

Side as a strategic terrain is wore propitious than the town to armed struggle 
Is ths main aim of guerrilla warfare to demoralize the repressive apparatus op 
TT RINE EIRIS oF TOA ANAA orcas Snider, te PANT ET a Rs 
questions can only be resoloed by constant analysis of revolutionary practice. 


ye 
Perhaps in spite of himself, Debray was mnch mors important by the questions in 
raised than by the solutions be gave to them. However critical ons may be o 
bis ideas, it is impossible to deny that the problems be posed (even though I d 
wot think be always posed them correctly) are the decisive ones. The vanguar, 
of the Brazilian Revolution will only be forged in a protracted war of which tk 
comntrysids remains tbe principal terrain in the phase of strategic defence. em 
bourgeois nationalism is reborn in mew forms in‘ progressiye sectors of the Army 
with tbe ailera of the Alliance of Progress (ony tbe power of tbe USA be 
‘progressed’ in Latin America), tbe problem of the revolutionary alfiance c 
workers, peasants and all the toiling masses for a poople’s war in the countrysic 
is ore than ever on the agenda. This is why the writings of Debray, and tho. 
concerned with them, remain topical. 
J.Q. October 196 _ 


Peas 


NB The Exghsh-language text published in NLR differs slightly from t 
French, to which I bave made some alterations for the present version. 
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Joao Quartim 


Regis Debray and the 
Brazilian Revolution 


tégis Debray marked a milestone in discussion of Latin-American revolution- 
«ry strategy. His theses acted as a dividing line between the reformism of the 
rthodox Commmunist Parties and the left currents that attack them. They also 
epatated, within this ‘left’ itself, those for whom the principal task of the 
toletarian revolution was the constitution and development of the guerrilla 
xo, from those who confined themselves to regrouping the most ‘radical’ ele- 
rents of the old decayed Communist Parties and of the armchair left in general 
nder pompous titles, such as ‘Communist Workers’ Patty’ or ‘Revolutionary 
‘ommunist Party’—as if the party of the working class could not but be 
ommunist and the communist party not be revolutionary. Debray’s principal 
chievement was to demonstrate that the old Communist Parties with their 
ganization centred on the towns, are incapable of leading the proletariat to 
1e conquest of power. ‘The specifie conditions of Latin-American class struggle 
emanded a new type of vanguard, the guerrilla column. The impact of these 
«eses, which tried to systematize Latin-American revolutionary experience, 


Le 


was immense. Within the year that followed the publication of Bepo/y- 
tion in tbe Revolution? the Brazilian Left was obliged to define itself for 


or against Debray. 


Since then things have become both clearer and more complex, and/ 
Debray’s book belongs in some ways to a past phase of ideological ~ 
debate on the left. Not that this debate has become less intense. On the 
contrary, it was the ideological and strategic polarization created by the 
question ‘guerrilla or party’ that itself produced the conditions for 
transcending the pro or anti Debray problematic. 


In other words, it was not those who refectsd his theses who surpassed 
Debray, but those who deepened them. Much of the ‘left’ continues to- 
teject them: eternal opportunists capable only of verbal allegiance to 
the historic tasks of the struggle against imperialism and for socialism. 
Today more than ever before true revolutionaries know that an 
alternative power in the societies dominated by us imperialism can only 
be won by the hard road of revolutionary peoples’ war, the highest 
form of which is the guerrilla foro, embryo of the revolutionary popular” 
army. 


Why was it necessary to deepen Debray’s theses? This question is 
linked to another: who deepened them, or at least, who become able to 
do so? Just as without revolutionary theory there is no revolutionary 
practice, so without revolutionary practice there is no revolutionary 
theory. A theory that is not realized, or whose realization does not lead™ 
to a transformation of society, is not a revolutionary theory. Besides, £ 
revolutionary theory is never a complete and absolute anticipation ç 
practice: to the extent that it is progressively put into practice, its limita” 
tions and inadequacies appear, so that revolutionary practice is at ont 
and the same time a constant reformulation and a perpetual ee 
ment of theory. There is a rigid separation between theory and 

only in the nebulous heads of petty-bourgeois intellectuals. Thus it wa 
only those who sought to put Debray’s theory into practice who wer 
in a position to deepen it, as they sought to follow the example c 
Guevara, of the Cuban revolution, of the heroic struggle of the Vietne 
mesc and in general of the fighting vanguard of the exploited people 
in their global confrontation with the great enemy of the peoples 
United States imperialism. 


In their process of rupture with the opportunism of the tradition. 
organizations, Brazilian revolutionaries inevitably discovered a t 
liable guide in Debray. Equally inevitably, they took his theses tc 
literally, and for some time (the time necessary to begin to put the 
into practice) they were incapable of understanding the limitations ı 
Revolation in the Revolation ? This work seemed to resolve all the princip 
theoretical and organizational problems of the revolution for the:— 
Once read, it only remained for the revolutionary to meet his co! 
rades, take up haversack, gourd, rifle, map and compass and leave f 
the maquis. 


Yet the problems were not that simple. How should the old ‘party’ ` 
repudiated without losing links with the working class? How cou 
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the support of the exploited masses for the guerrilla column be assured, 
so that it would be the vanguard of all the exploited and not just its own 
vanguard? How could a network of guerrilla fronts capable of vic- 
toriously resisting imperialist repression be concretely organized? 
Debray says nothing of interest about the most difficult task of the 
foco: its preparation. In his analysis, he always assumes the column 
already armed, equipped, installed and entrenched. 


In 1967, such questions could seem diversionary manoeuvres, pure 
artifices designed to permit us to remain some time longer in the 
towns and to postpone the inauguration of strategic operations. 
Yet 1967 was also the year of the great tragedy of the provisional 
defeat of the Bolivian guerrilla and the assassination of Guevara. It is 
difficult to believe that so many mistakes could have been made by a 
group commanded by the greatest hero of the Latin-American revolu- 
tion. Not only errors of preparation (confusion between training area 
and zone of operations, indiscretion of contacts, improvisation of 
depots, maps and provisions) but also errors of conception: however 
painful, it must be admitted that Guevara committed a grave political 
blunder in seeking to form a political front of support for the foro, 
composed of bureaucratic and opportunist elements with the most 
disparate theoretical and strategic conceptions, tied to opposed if not 
antagonistic groups. 


These mistakes and the tragedy they provoked were not foreseen by 
Debray. Nor yet was the singular indifference of the Bolivian peasantry 
towards the heroism of the gserri/ieros. To Debray, analysis of social 
classes, of the specific problems and demands of concrete groupe, 
correct formulation of slogans and programme, always seemed un- 
important, idle talk. He considered armed propaganda a universal 
formula to win the masses. It matters little what one says to the masses, 
provided one says it rifle in hand. Instead of showing that the proletar- 
ian programme is a real alternative power only when it is defended by 
arms, instead of insisting on the dialectical interdependence of theory 
and practice, Debray let it be understood that struggle against re- 
pressive apparatus of the ruling class is sufficient to win the masses to 
the proletarian revolution. In his texts, he did not entirely distinguish 
armed propaganda from the propaganda of arms, revealing thereby an 
underestimation of Marxist science. 


In 1968, the experience of preparing armed struggle in Brazil began. 
It was this revolutionary practice which put Debray’s revolutionary 
theory to the test. What has this practice taught us so far? Can the 
theory be said to have been confirmed ? Or is it too soon to judge this ? 
We believe that it is never too soon to develop revolutionary practice— 
however embryonic it may be—in the light of the scientific principles of 
Marxism. 


If the dialectic has laws, one of them is that truth is the totality. 
Considered in the light of this law, Debray’s theory hes become false, 
because incomplete. By this we do not mean the obvious fact that the 
theory did not examine all the aspects, stages and problems of the 
revolutionary process. If our critique confined itself to this, it would 
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not be one, since no theory is capable of mental anticipation of the 
complexity of the real. It is necessary therefore not to criticize Debray 
for what he did not say, but for what he sosld have bad to say in order 
to achieve the theoretical objectives that he set for himself. 


Debray is a theorist of a special type, a Marxist intellectual. A re 
intellectual may be a political cadre. Debray is not. No matter how long 
an intellectual observes, reads or studies, his appreciation of revolu- 
tionary problems and tasks will always be made from the ontsids, he 
will never live them as bis own immediate problems, on whose solution the 
very survival of his own organization depends. Only the major 
features, the principal lines of the revolution are present to be the mind 
of the intellectual. Guerrilla or party; guerrilla as strategic mobile. 
force or as armed wing of the party; rural or urban guerrilla; lesson of 
the present and experience of the past—these are the concepts with 
which the intellectual Debray works. It is indisputable that he wields 
them very well, and has taught bureaucrats of tens of parties, with tens 
of years of militant ‘communist’ past, some lessons in strategy. But the 
intellectual’s position sets certain limits to these lessons. Some of his” 
fundamental conclusions remain valid, and remind us of the im® 
portance of his contribution: the critique of insurrectional illusions, 
self-defence, ‘Chinese’ conception of peoples’ war in the countryside in 
Latin America, and so on. Other formulations, however, are less happy 
and gratuitously offer an unguarded flank to the malicious attacks of 
the opportunist ‘left’. An example is his notorious sally: “The mountain 
proletarianizes the bourgeois and peasant elements, and the city can 
bourgeoisify the proletarians.’! An amazing stupidity, so easy to refute: 
the ‘bourgeoisified’ proletarians of Petrograd made the great Denke 
revolution, and the ‘bourgeoisified’ Spanish militia for two years resist 
ed Fascism heroically at the gates of Madrid. 


There is worse: it is not only a question of phrases. Behind a 
Debray’s Stalinist formation, with its mixture of dogmatism 
brilliant simplicity. His extremely precise understanding and defence of 
the character of the strategy and the nature of the vanguard in the 
Latin-American revolution is weakened by the theoretical and ideologi 
cal context that envelops it. A literal interpretation of such phrases 
leads to underestimation of the preparatory phase before the guerrill: 
foco opens operations, to a spontaneist conception of the mass move 
ment, to a foist overestimation of the efficacy of armed propaganda 
to formalism and scholasticism in social and political analysis, anc 
finally to militansm in the organization of the vanguard and th. 
revolutionary classes. It is imperative to discuss each of these question 
in depth. 

1. Underestimation of the Preparatory Phase of the Foco 

Nowhere in his writing does Debray seriously pose the question © - 
how the guerrilla foro is to be prepared and who will preparei 


Practice shows this problem to be fundamental. The lucidity which enable 
Debray to criticize so acutely mechanical transposition of the Chines 





1 Revolutton im the Reselstion?, D. 75. 
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or Vietnamese type of revolutionary war into Latin America, does not 
prevent him from then advocating a servile imitation of the Cuban 
experience. It is true that this error follows from a globally correct aim: 
to combat renegades who find a convenient justification for their 
opportunism in the formula ‘the Cuban experience cannot be re- 
peated’. But those respects in which the Cuban revolution can be re- 
peated and those in which it cannot must be rigorously distinguished. 


: Debray fails to do so. A correct analysis of the relation of forces and 


character of class struggle os a world scale at the time of the Cuban 
revolution and at the present moment, is necessary for this. 


Among the rare arguments which ‘left’ opportunists can use to contest 
the strategy of guerrilla war, is one which demands serious dis- 
cussion. The Venezuelan Communist Party is said to have betrayed 
the guerrilla not because it was a party, but because it was a reformist 
Party. What is the correct reply to this argument ? 


It must initially be admitted that one of Debray’s great weaknesses is 
revealed in the way he wields abstract entities such as the ‘Party’ and 
the ‘Guerrilla’. All betrayals and deviations of the traditional Com- 
munists Party are attributed to their form of organization as parties, as 
if it were organizational structures which determined political devia- 
tions and not the reverse. Instead of using the materialist dialectic and 
studying the interdependence between programme and party, between 
conception of class struggle and practical methods of struggle, in- 
stead of showing that it is reformist theory that ‘justifies’ reformist 
practice, Debray deduces opportunist strategy and petty-bourgeois 
deviations from Party organization as such. 


There is thus a permanent heritage of Leninism that Debray has not 
succeeded in assimilating and which explains his mistakes: the stentific 
formulation of revolutionary strategy at each stage in the class struggle 
and in each particular conjuncture. Lenin never separated (as Debray 
does) class analysis, elaboration of political line and discussion of forms 
of vanguard organization. He never treated one of these aspects as 
definitively explained, to concentrate solely on the others. He never 
forgot the difference between structural and conjunctural conditions, 
between global strategic objectives and the particular tasks of each 
sector of struggle at each moment. 


Preparation of the guerrilla foro, to which Debray gives no emphasis, 
constitutes a fundamental step, as important as any other, in the total 
process of revolutionary war. In Debray’s writings, it does not appear 
as a phase of the revolutionary process, but as a sort of prehistory of 
the revolution: ‘one must go from the military foro to the political 
movement’ he says categorically at the end of Resolution ia the Revols- 
tion?, Thus his answer to those revolutionaries who confront the 
fundamental question—what is to be done?—is simple: create a 
military foro. To the tactical question—how is a military foro to be 
established r—his reply is equally simple: assemble cadres with a 
military training, money, weapons and equipment, excavate depots in 
the zone of operations, explore the terrain and await the arrival of the 
enemy to engage him in a war of movement. ‘A successful ambush, a 
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torturer cut down, a consignment of arms captured—these are at the 
moment the best answers to any reformist faintheartedness which may 
arise in one or another American country.’ What Debray does not see 
is that this is not the most important of the problems which a revolu- 
tionary organization, ready to unleash guerrilla struggle, must face. 
Worse yet, to stress only the political effect of military actions submerges’,. 
the political problems in the military struggle. For the problem is not to 
know how to shoot at the guerrillas and their puppet army, but how to 
do so in such a way that the revolutionary classes will (1) understand 
that the shots are fired by their pangward, and (2) participate and at every 
level and in every way in the campaign they unleash. 


Ambushes, executions, expropriations and political-military actions by- 
the vanguard are presented by Debray as ‘the best answers to any re- 
formist faintheartedness’. We find this way of posing the problem 
extremely unfortunate—which does not mean it is false. Armed struggle 
is not an aasper to reformists. Those who are really engaged in pre- 
paring it are well aware of this. The principal difficulty they face is not 
to initiate armed actions, or to send a certain number of cadres capab 
of beginning guerrilla operations into the country, but to do this witbi 
the framework of a correctly determined strategy. 


An extreme partisan of Debray might say that analysis of the prepara- 
tory phase of the foro was not among the pre-occupations that led him 
to write his three classic texts, and that such criticisms are consequently 
null and void. We do not admit this objection. A political text (and, as 
Debray’s teacher Althusser has shown, a theoretical text in general) is 
significant not only for what it seys, but also for the ‘unsaid’ that is 
implied in what it says. The ‘unsaid’ in Debray’s text is precisely his! 
neglect of the preparatory phase of revolutionary war as a specifie phase 
of the class struggle, with its own laws and exigencies—which demands a 
Marxist, that is scientific and revolutionary, handling by the politi 
organization that has assumed responsibility for the historic tas 

the proletarian revolution. 


The guerrilla column is the strategic mobile force of the proletariane 
vanguard. It is also the superior level of class struggle, and a proletariar 
vanguard objectively constitutes itself as such by attaining it. But 
the principal struggle is not the only struggle, and an organization tha: 
concerns itself exclusively with the principal struggle will find itself cu 
off from the masses and isolated in its confrontation with the rulin, 
classes. This does not mean that a revolutionary organization mus 
first be present in all forms of popular struggle and only afterward 
initiate the strategic operation as the ‘ultimate moment’ of the clas 
struggle. Such a conception can only exist in the minds of corrupte 
bureaucrats who intend to participate in the class struggle from thei 
armchairs and leave their offices only at the moment of the seizure o 
power. For those who think in this way, there is no power to seize 

When we deny that the revolutionary organization can devote ote inl 
exclusively to the strategic operation of the guerrilla column, thi 
denial means that we reject two deviations: 








1 Rewalation in the Revelstion?, p. 126. 
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1. Putschism (or blanquism, or militarism) which considers the decisive 
confrontation with the repressive apparatus of the ruling class to be the 
task of the vanguard only, which amounts to the belief that the van- 
guard can make the revolution én place of the class. 


2. Spontaneism, which claims that the masses will by themse/ves join the 
guerrilla vanguard and automatically acknowledge the mobile strategic 
force to be żbir vanguard. 


The Brazilian experience of preparation for revolutionary war shows 
both the danger of these deviations and the means of avoiding them. 
Some essential lessons should be drawn to avoid a new Caparao or a 
new Camiri, 


Firstly, a fundamental principle, ignored by many in practice, including 
Debray: the guerrilla is not the beginning of revolutionary action. 
Literal and sectarian interpretations of Debray (we have shown he him- 
self makes possible such interpretations) tend to consider all political 
work prior to the guerrilla, except its own military and logistic 
preparation, as opportunist. The Bolivian experience has shown that it 
is just this militarist simplification of the tasks of the vanguard (make 
war in the countryside) that led to an opportunist policy in the towns. 
Because they thought only of the foro, the Bolivian revolutionaries 
came to leave the political-military work of support for the guerrilla 
column in the hands of invetarate opportunists. These individuals, 
militants of political organizations well-known for their incapacity to 
confront the tasks of the revolution seriously, were bound to betray 
Guevara and his comrades. 


Hence the necessity for a revolutionary organization which prepares 
guerrilla warfare as the war of the whole people. Its principal objective 
(strategic operation) is the creation and development of the guerrilla 
column, but its global objective is the war of the whole people. This is 
not a matter of claiming, as spontaneists do, that all forms of popular 
struggle will objectively aid the guerrilla column. It is a matter of 
carefully planning this aid, by constructing forms of liaison between 
the vanguard and the masses, which respect the fundamental rule of all 
revolutionary practice: be one step ahead of the masses only, neither 
more nor less. It is not ‘up to the masses’ to rally to the struggle begun 
and led by the vanguard; it is up to the vanguard to organize itself in 
such a way as to polarize the revolutionary energy of the masses. If the 
vanguard is not to be cut off from the concrete process of class struggle, 
it must achieve—right from the intial phase in which it prepares the 
guerrilla column—solid anchorage in the objectively revolutionary 
classes. This anchorage may be mainly organisational or political but 
it must in either case represent a correct line of action for a mass move- 
ment of workers, peasants and those sectors of the petty-bourgeoisie 
whose interests lie with the proletarian revolution. 


2. Focist Overestimation of the Efficacy of Armed Propaganda 
We noted that in Debray’s texts armed propaganda is not sharply 
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distinguished from the propaganda of arms. Far from being a mere 
play on words, a basic question is involved here. 


After showing that conditions of revolutionary war differ in Asia and 
Latin America in Revolution in the Revolution? Debray sets out to deter- , 
mune the specific characteristics of armed propaganda in the Latif. 
American revolution. ‘The work of agitation and propaganda—the 
effort to explain the new organization to the populace and to bring 
about the transfer of zonal administration to mass organizations— 
becomes fundamental, and future combats depend on it. Propaganda 
then attests to the liberatory nature of the combat and instils this 
message in the minds of the masses. Furthermore, it facilitates the 
organization of production, the collection of taxes, the interpretation of _ 
revolutionary laws . . 3 Debray goes on: ‘We can see that no present 
Latin American guerrilla movements have reached the stage where 
these activities are on the order of the day.. In other words armed 
propaganda follows military action but does not precede it. Armed 
propaganda has more to do with the internal than with the external 
guerrilla front. The main point is that under present conditions hoi 
most important form of propaganda is successful military action.” 


Reading this, despite our respect for Debray, we are reminded of 
another phrase of his, which replies to the above: ‘certain policies be- 
long to criminology’... These passages conceal, in effect, a con- 
ception of revolutionary practice which we will not call militarist 
(Debray himself insists on reducing the political to the military ‘in 
present stage’) but rather paternalist. The vanguard must first conquer 
the masses ‘militarily’ in order to win them afterwards ‘politically’. In 
the initial stage of its struggle against the repressive apparatus of the— 
ruling class, it is accountable to no-one except itself. The peasantry, 
like the mountain and the forest, is simply a part of the countryside. 
It is weapons that speak, and weapons only. This is what happened i 
Bolivia. To explain what occurred there, it is not sufficient to say th 
the peasants did not succeed in understanding the heroic struggle of 
Guevara and his comrades. Because Guevara, at least, always under- 
stood that it was necessary to wis them. 


In the summary of the month of May 1967 in his journal, he noted 
among the most important characteristics of the period ‘complete lack 
of incorporation of the peasantry’. They had hardly begun ‘to lose their 
fear of us’. To win their respect is ‘a slow and patient task’. In his 
summary of the month of June, Guevara returns once more to the same 
subject: “We continue to feel the lack of peasant incorporation. It is a 
vicious circle: to obtain the incorporation we need to carry out 
permanent action in populated territory, and to do this we need more 
men.’ The same statement is repeated, with tragic monotony, in the 
month of July: “The lack of incorporation of the peasants still con- 
tinues to be felt, although there are encouraging signs in the receptio 
given to us by old peasant acquaintances.’ That is to say, by dil 
contacts politically enthused by the wilitary struggle of the guerrill: 





3 Revelation in the Revolution? D. 55. 
4 Revelation in the Revetutsen?, p. 56. 
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fighters. The simple resonance of military exploits, the courage, 
abnegation and combativity of the guerrilla column proved by itself 
to be incapable of polarizing the masses around the vanguard. 


During the two months that follow, the military collapse of the column 
sets in. Its political isolation emerges ever more: ‘We continue without 
contacts of any kind and without reasonable hope of establishing them 
in the near future. We continue without any incorporation on the part 
of the peasants, logical to understand, if we take into account the little 
contact we have had with them in recent times’ (summary for August). 
“The characteristics are the same as those of last month, except that 
now the army is showing more effectiveness in action, and the mass of 
peasants does not help us at all and have become informers’ (summary 
for September). But, contrary to Debray’s theses, both Che and Inti 
Peredo understood that armed propaganda is only propaganda if the 
arms ate supported by a correct explanation of the objectives of the 
revolution to the masses. This 1s what the Bolivian guerrilleros did, for 
example, on September 22nd: ‘At night Inti gave a short lecture at the 
local school (1st and 2nd grade), explaining the scope of our revolution 
to a group of fifteen amazed and silent peasants.’ It is not the lack of 
military success that mechanically explains the political failure, nor the 
political failure that mechanically explains the military collapse; the 
two aspects are in a constant dialectical relationship such that a 
military success which is not converted into a political success ceases 
to be a military success, and political work that does not lead to a 
military straggle is not political work. 


Contrary to Debray, what characterizes class struggle in Latin America 
in the present epoch, is not that the military precedes the political 
(this would be Blanquism, putschism or militarism) but rather that in 
conditions where the imperialist metropolis and 1ts local representatives 
exercise their class domination, there is no political option for the 
exploited which is not from the beginning political-military struggle. 
If, in Che’s words, there are no ‘old peasant acquaintances’, then 

. imperialist repression will effect its strategic encirclement around the 
guerrilla and even the infinite heroism of Guevara will not be able to 
save it. Weapons are blind. 


Thus when we speak of overestimation of armed propaganda, we start 
from the presupposition that there is no revolutionary propaganda 
without armed struggle. Debray’s error was to consider that armed 
actions are in themselves propaganda, forgetting that it is ‘logical’ 
for the guerrilla column to remain ‘without any incorporation of the 
peasants’ if it has only ‘little contact with them’. Even if they make a 
noise, weapons are dumb. By engaging in the principal struggle against 
the repressive apparatus of the class enemy, the guernileros are 
objectively proposing to all the exploited an alternative proletarian 
power. But there are many ways in which this objective process is 
reflected in the consciousness of the exploited. If the guerrilla column 
is in the vicinity, the chances of finding ‘receptive ears’ are great. But 
not all ‘receptive ears’ will be transformed into ‘other hands’ to take up 
the weapons of the fallen guerrilleros. Everything depends on the 
concrete conditions of class struggle in each place and in each stratum 
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of the peasantry and agricultural proletariat, as well as the wasser 
in which the vanguard presents its struggle to the classes objectively 
interested in the proletarian revolution. 


In his letter to the oSPAAL secretariat, entitled Tso, three, many Vietnams, / 
Guevara speaks of the ‘solidarity of the progressive world with the’. 
people of Vietnam’, ‘similar to the biting irony that the encourage- 
ment of the plebs meant for the gladiators of the Roman circus’. The 
Bolivian tragedy was to a certain extent a repetition of this irony; 
the guerrilla fighters were now the gladiators and the Bolivian peasan- 
try the plebs at the circus. Why did this happen, and how can such a 
paradox be avoided in the future? These are essential questions for the - 
Latin American revolution, which Debray’s writings not only leava- 
unanswered but even tend to make the reader forget. $ 


What is most extraordinary in Debray’s theses on armed propaganda 
and most clearly reveals their mechanical, schematic and anti-dia- 
lectical character, is the abstract opposition he establishes between the 
political and the military. In the text cited above, we saw that he 7 
categorically the priority of the military over the political. To justify 
this thesis, he tries to show the impossibility of startiag at the political, 
and later on attaining the military level: ‘to consider armed propa- 
ganda as a stage distinct from and prior to military operations is 
to provoke the enemy needlessly . . . given the social, ideological and 
psychological conditions of the peasantry in the majority of Latin- 
American countries . . . an agitational group, whether armed or not, 
will be watched, uncovered and liquidated, in embryo if necessary ...’5, 
Confronted with this text, there are two possibilities: (i) to examine, 
what he can mean by armed propaganda which is not a political- 
military operation, or (ii) to wonder whether the only correct response 
to the question of the relations between the political and the military į 
guerrilla war is neither that which Debray defends (the military com 
before the political) nor that which he attacks (the military comes after 
the political), but rather the one possibility which he does not mention; 
the the revolutionary struggle is from the beginning politico-military. 


Is this a mere verbal reconciliation of two objectively, separate aspects 
of the struggle? Must one either begin with an ambush, or with the 
capture of a village followed by a meeting and other political acts? 
To argue in this way would be to confuse the sature of the strategic 
operation (political-military) with the character of each of its particular 
acts. This is exactly what Debray does. His obsession with distin- 
guishing ideas so as to accentuate his theses leads him to separate ine 
the abstract what is concretely united and to take his abstractions fom 
reality. We have already indicated the conceptual error that explains 
these confusions; unable to show that it is the opportunist practice of the 
reformist Communist Parties that explains the opportunism of 
organizational form as Parties, he mechanically derives revolutio 


politics from military forms of organization. 





3 Revolution in the Revehatton?, p. 56. 
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3. The Spontaneist Conception of the Mass Movement 


‘Firstly, it is necessary to proceed from the small to the large: to 
attempt to proceed in the opposite way is pointless. The smallest is the 
guerrilla foro, nucleus of the popular army. It is not a front which will 
create this nucleus, but rather the nucleus which, as it develops, will 
permit the creation of a national revolutionary front. One creates a 
front around something sxtaat (Debray’s italics), not only around a 


programme of liberation.’6 


There is no doubt that this passage would meritinclusioninananthology 
of spontancism, if anyone were to compile one. As happens in bad 
analyses, Debray starts from a false alternative (does the nucleus create 
the front or does the front rather create the nucleus?) and, boldly re- 
jecting a position which is patently false (a front will not create the 
nucleus) thereby demonstrates the truth of its opposite (the nucleus 
will permit the creation of a national revolutionary front). What if 
reality is rather more complex that Debray’s schemes? For what a 
guerrilla nucleus will create by the process of its development, is not a 
front, but a peoples’ army. An army is an army, not a front. Transposed 
into Brazil, Debray’s thesis implies the idea that the development of the 
guerrilla nucleus would by itself permit the creation of a national 
liberation front unifying all forms of struggle from the Amazon to Rio 
Grande do Sul. In each State of the country, in each region of each 
major State, there are today at least several organizations which not 
only are ‘for armed struggle’, but which have already started to prepare 
for it, either by sending their best cadres into the countryside, or by 
accumulating the material and means to be able to advance the peoples’ 
war. According to Debray, these diverse organizations should not 
maintain contact between one another before or independently of ths 
consolidation of their respective guerrilla columns (except if by magic they 
could immediately agree on all tactical questions and effect a unifica- 
tion from one day to the next). Because, says Debray, ‘one creates a 
front around something exert, not only around a programme of 
liberations’. Evidently, as the foco is not yet something existent, there 
would be neither the means, sor any reason, to seek at the present time to 
unify the principal form of struggle with those that are complementary, 
and therefore necessary, to the principal form itself. 


Debray’s ideas would lead us even further. When he says that ‘the 
smallest is the guerrilla foco’, he means by this that the foo is the first 
form of vanguard organization, that before the faco there is no vanguard 
worthy of the name, and that the vanguard only grows as a vanguard to 
the extent that jz is in the country. There is here a lamentable confusion 
between the role of the vanguard and the role of the class. Debray does not 
sec that if it is oxy iw the country that the vanguard can organize the 
masses for the seizure of power (for it is only after this that the working 
class can take power in the town), it is is she towns that it can organize 
and fortify itself as sengmard organization. 


Just as without the guerrilla foro the peasantry will not organize itself 





§ Revolution in the Revetution?, p. 82. 
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for revolution, so without a political-military vanguard in the town the 
proletariat will be incapable of giving effective support either to the 
strategic operation of the guerrilla foro or to the armed peasantry. The 
presence of vanguard detachments among the urban proletariat is no 
leas indispensable at the stage when the guerrilla column is still isolated 
from the peasant class as at the stage when ıt has won over fractions of } 
this class and passed to a war of position, transforming itself into a 
revolutionary peoples’ army. The smallest 1s not ‘the guerrilla foro’ but 
the vanguard organization whose strategic operation is the creation and 
the development of the guerrilla foro, and this vanguard will only effect 
that operation to the extent that it is present as a vanguard in a% the 
forms of struggle of the classes objectively interested in the proletarian _ 
revolution. r 


It is true that Debray sometimes seems to acknowledge this necessity. 
Thus, in Repolwtion in the Revolution? he writes: ‘... a guerrilla force can 
wot develop on the military level if it does mot become a political vanguard . . . 
Precisely because it is a mass struggle, the most radical of all, the 
guerrilla movement, if it is to triumph asi/itari/y, mustassemblearound ity 
politically the majority of the exploited classes’.” But how is this to be 
achieved? All that Debray was to suggest is a radio-transmitter: 
‘Hence the importance of a radio transmitter at the disposal of the 
guerrilla forces ...’. ‘It is by means of radio that the guerrilleros force 
the doors of truth and open them wide to the entire populace .. .’. 
‘In short, radio produces a qualitative change in the guerrilla move- 
ment.’8 


4. Formalism in Social Analysis and Organisation Militarism i 


Revolution in tbe Revolstion ? is a book of rasties in the Leninist sense of the 
term: it does not study the character and content of the revolution, 
but Ææ» to make it. “Every line that claims to be revolutionary must bie, 
able to provide a concrete answer to the question: how to overthrow 
capitalist state power?’ 


In his article Problems of Revolutionary Strategy in Latin America? Debray 
examines the different opportunist tactics practised in Latin America, 
especially ‘peaceful struggle’ (towards power by way of the mass move- 
ment), insurrection (worker or peasant), and alliance with the national 
bourgeoisie. He shows the bankruptcy of these conceptions. In Revo- 
lution in the Revolution? two particular tactics of armed struggle are ex- 
amined: armed self-defence and the guerrilla base. From the purely 
tactical point of view there is nothing to criticize here: Debray’s 
analysis is perfect. But as there is no tactic that does not belong to a 
strategy, and as there is no strategy without rigorous determination of 
the character of the antagonistic forces and the content of their 
struggle, it is necessary to examine Debray’s vision of tactics in the 
context of the strategy of the Latin American revolution. 








7 Resolution tn the Revohcion?, D. 107. 
$ Resolutsom tn the Revelation? p. 108. 
9 Naw Lefi Rewew 45, September-October 1967. 
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The central objective of tactics is to determine the principal form of 
struggle at a given stage in the revolutionary process. To accomplish 
this task at the theoretical level, Debray utilizes a strictly empirical 
method, analysing the disadvantages of the different tactics practised 
by the different Communist organizations in Latin America. His 
method consists of a sort of progressive elimination of opportunist 
tactics and the consequent determination of a principal form of struggle, 
the guerrilla column, strategic mobile detachment of the revolutionary 
vanguard. Even if the eventual result is correct, this procedure has the 
disadvantage of showing only »dy opportunist tactics do st work; 
at the end of Revolution in the Revolution? the reader has the impression 
that guerrilla warfare is necessary because other methods have not 
succeeded, and not because the guerrilla is the correct method in its own 
right. This impression is given because Debray determines the correct 
method by refuting fallacious solutions and by a correct analysis of the 
military function of the column, but not by way of a concrete analysis 
of the function of guerrilla war as the principal form of class struggle. 


By concentrating his argument on the alternative ‘party or guerrilla’, 
Debray misses the reasons that make guerrilla the superior form of 
class struggle in Latin America in our epoch. The military and ethical 
advantages of the countryside provide him with a magic formula that 
liquidates political debate. 


Marxism-Leninism is a method and a science. Only its correct utiliza- 
tion can lead to a definition of the strategy and tactics of the proletarian 
revolution. The tactics of the proletariat—and its allies—can only be 
properly determined by a scientific definition of the principal aspect of 
the class struggle at each historic stage, an evaluation of the way in 
which this principal aspect is combined with secondary aspects, and a 
rigorous appreciation of the relation of forces between the exploited 
and the exploiters on the national and international levels. 


A position for guerrilla war can only be solidly founded (not just on an 
act of faith or moral will) by an attentive study of the reasons that have 
led revolutionary Marxists to reject the so-called ‘peaceful road to 
socialism’ and to admit armed struggle as the only consequent way to 
confront the great enemy of the human race, us imperialism. It must be 
shown why the traditional Communist Paries are so obstinate in their 
‘incomprehension’ of this problem. But this must be shown scientific- 
ally, indicating the social and political reasons for the immense betrayal 
that these parties—starting with the cpsu—have committed by abandon- 
ing the cause of the proletariat everywhere. It is necessary to protest 
until the end against those who have left Vietnam ‘tragically alone’, 
while saving appearances with some shipments of material. Debray is 
obviously right—and in this sense any one of his writings is worth a 
thousand times more than all the ‘documents’ of the ‘left’ opportunists 
—in his insistence that this protest be made in practice. But 2 Marxist 
starts from the firm assumption that there is no revolutionary practice 
until there is a revolutionary theory, that the one is inseparable from 
the other, that it is the fetegration of the two that permits the reso/y- 
tionary traasfor mation of society. In this sense it is very strange that Debray 
never relates the ‘embourgeoisement’ of the traditional Communist 
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Parties to their political programmes. His insistence on making re- 
formism depend principally on the temptations and amenities of urban 
life is simply ridiculous. We have already mentioned this point many 
times, but we prefer to be montonous than superficial. The fundamental 
manifestation of the opportunism and treason of the traditional parties 
is not the fact that they do not decide to leave for the country, it is not 
that they prefer to struggle against the enemy is fhe town, but rather that 
they do not struggle against the main enemy. It was not by failing to take 
to the French maquis that the corrupted bureaucrats of the pcr be- 
trayed the revolutionary proletariat in May 1968. 


Debray lacked the theoretical firmness (for we believe he did not | 
lack courage) to get to the bottom of this problem, to say that th¢. 
traditional Communist Parties are the international instrument of 
Soviet diplomacy and its strategy of peaceful coexistance. The renegade 
Prestes, at the time of the column that bore his name, had the cosrage 
to leave for the country. It is obvious that in 1964 it was not because 
he was ‘softened up by the hot baths of the town’ as Debray says, that 
he did not repeat the exploit. Prestes possessed the concrete conditio 

to prepare urban and rural armed struggle in 1964. All the Tg 
for a revolutionary civil war existed then, as anyone who witnessed the 
peasant movement or the sailors’ revolt in Rio knowns very well. 
If Prestes and his acolytes sabotaged this war and capitulated without 
firing a shot, it was not because they had failed to read Repolstion in the 
Revolution? (the Cuban example was there, before their eyes), but 
rather because they are servants of the ruling bureaucracy of the 
Soviet state which, as everyone knows, sabotages by all pessible means 
armed confrontation between the vanguard of the exploited peopler: 


and vs imperialism. 


Consequently, correct elaboration of revolutionary strategy demands 
not only definition of the military characteristics and of the guerri 
column, but also determination of: (1) the nature of the class struggl 
in the present historic stage, and (2) the general character of guerrilla 
war as a people’s war, of which the guerrilla column is the principal» 
and direct form, but neither the exclusive nor sufficient one. 


1. The economic and political unification of world capitalism by u: 
imperialism determines the character of class struggle at the presem 
stage. The bourgeoisie of the whole world is today integrated into th 
world system of us imperialist domination, in such a way that marke 
antagonisms between the capitalist metropoles are politically controle 
by the hegemonic centre of capitalism whose seat is at Washington 
What there is new in the present world conjuncture compared wit 
Lenin’s epoch, is precisely the disappearance of wational antagonism 
between the imperialist metropoles, so that they form today one sole bloc 
under the leadership of us imperialism. De Gaulle could present hirr 
self as defender of French imperialism (French monopoly capitalism 
but this constituted only a secondary aspect of the class struggle 
the contradiction between French capitalism and us capitalism wi 
never be antagonistic. Hence a fundamental consequence for the dete» 
mination of the form of class struggle in our epoch: since the antago! 
isms between the different imperialist nations have disappeared by the: 
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direct or indirect combination (willingly or unwillingly) with us 
imperialism, Ayre will xever again be any inter-imperialist wars. No longer 
will the contradiction between different capitalist states ever dominate 
the whole world conjuncture, as happened in 1914-18 and in 1939-45. 
There will therefore be no more spostaneoxs destruction of the repres- 
sive apparatuses of the capitalist states: in other words, there will 
never again be a destruction that is not directly provoked by revolu- 
tionary popular armies. Before the unification of world capitalism by 
us imperialism, it was possible for the proletariat w ara itself in unarmed 
ways, that is, first to organize itself politically and develop political 
struggle and unarmed violence to a certain point, and then afterwards 
to profit from the social, political and military rout of the dominant 
classes of their respective countries in order to arm and take power. 
This is what happened in the Paris Commune of 1871, in Russia in 
1917, in Germany and Hungary in 1918, in China in 1944-45, in Vietnam 
in 1944-45, in Yugoslavia in 1942-45. Thus, the political-military uni- 
fication of imperialist capitalism today is qualitatively distinguished 
from the imperialism of the epoch of the Third International, which 
was characterized by the unification of the ser/d market and by the un- 
bridled competition of the imperialist countries, while today we have 
an organized competition (which permits obviously 2 more and more 
efficient exploitation). From the standpoint of the social productive 
forces, the difference is equally obvious between the two stages (multi- 
imperialism and mono-imperialism): in the epoch of inter-imperislist 
struggles, the social productive forces were essentially those set in 
motion by the industrial revolution and large-scale industry. In the 
present epoch, of unification of the world system of capitalist exploita- 
tion by us imperialism, the electronic, nuclear and cybernetic revolu- 
tion has created the material conditions of us hegemony. ‘Nuclear 
blackmail’ and automation have put aX the imperialist states in tow be- 
hind North-American imperialism and the nationalist boasts of a De 
Gaulle could in no way change this process. At the same time, the 
strategy of ‘peaceful coexistence’ with imperialism has left the ex- 
ploited peoples of the whole world ‘tragically alone’ in their struggle 
against the great enemy of the human race. By this strategy, the Soviet 
Union has placed itself on the sidelines of the principal confrontation of 
the contemporary world, between us imperialism and its national 
puppets, and the exploited peoples and the proletarian states which 
support them. Another important consequence, that the ‘theorists’ of 
the ruling classes politely call a ‘strategy of interdependence’, is the 
fact that the two distinct roles fulfilled by the ‘special detachments of 
armed men’ of the ruling classes are transformed into a single one. 
In the past, the ruling classes were armed (1) to defend their class 
privileges against the exploited and (2) to defend their class privileges 
against the exploiters of other xations. In our epoch, however, the 
distinction between the police (internal defence of the exploiters against 
the exploited) and the army (external defence of the bourgeois state 
against other bourgeois states, and, only ix the case of crisis, defence of the 
exploiters against the exploited of their own nation) has disappeared 
completely. Today, in the capitalist countries, the only difference be- 
tween police and army is in the colour of uniform and type of arma- 
ment, The enemy of the bourgeois, within and outside the national 
boundary, is the same: the proletariat and its historic allies. To sum up: 
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in Lenin’s epoch, the historical task of the proletariat, to offer an 
alternative power to the whole of the exploited, was not fundamentally 

a military task. It was enough to have a solid revolutionary organiza- 
tion, a vanguard of professional political militants of the working class, 
capable of undertaking an assault against the power of Capital af the 
right moment. This ‘moment’ occurred precisely when the bourgeois ist 
army was routed in inter-imperialist war. Today, as the possibility of 
inter-imperialist war is historically closed, a proletarian alternative 
power in Latin America must be from the beginning politico-military, 
armed struggle being the principal path of the class struggle. 


2. Guerrilla war is the war of the whole people. The guerrilla column | 
is its principal and dominant form, not because it is easier to be caught“, 
in the town than in the country, not because the country has magic 
proletarianizing virtues by contrast with the bourgeoisifying power of 
the town, nor again because one must first liberate the peasants from 
‘semi-feudalism’ (this expression, as in general all those that begin with 
the prefix ‘semi’, has the power of affirming something—feudalism— 
without compromising he who affirms it—it is not genuine feudalism, 
but ‘semi-feudalism’) and only later be concerned with the histori 
interests of the proletariat, but because in the objective conditions of 
class struggle today in Latin America, the revolutionary vanguard 
needs firsti to accumulate its forces in the countryside so as der to 
storm state power in the towns. These clarifications are important be- 
cause many people have still not understood why the strategic opera-, 
tion should develop in the countryside and not in the towns. Among 
the latter, there are many comrades who, confusing strategy and tactics, 
consider that the superior form of struggle develops in the countryside 
because the specific weight of the peasantry in Brazil is much greater 
than that of the proletariat. This idea reveals a major confusion between 
the character of the revolution and of the class antagonism, as well as 
that of the principal objective of the present stage, on one handy 
and the wesss (the ‘how’, tactics) to realize this objective, on the other. 
The revolution is pro/sterian, the peasantry constituting the priæsipal 
ally of the proletariat in the Brazilian revolution. The objective of the 
present stage is to constitute, by way of armed struggle, as alternative 
worker? power whose form will be a revolutionary popular army. The 
means of achieving this objective is the guerrilla foro which opens out 
into guerrilla war. It is therefore for tactical reasons that the vanguard 
dispatches its principal force into the countryside. In effect, only in the 
country can the revolutionary organization of the masses be begun in 
Latin America. In Russia in 1917, despite the fact that the numerical 
disproportion between the peasantry and the proletariat was still greater than iw 
Brazil today, the strategic role at ad] moments devolved on the proletariat, 
for the stage of class struggle was quite different. 


Consequently, the guerrilla column is not only a higher form of struggle 
for the peasantry, but for all the exploited. The fact that it concerns 

countryside does not signify that the peasantry is ‘more revolutionary’ 
than the proletariat (a rightist and petty-bourgeois conception, whic 
would suppose a profound ignorance of Marxist method and science) 
The column is the correct solution to the question of the weakest Hxk 
of the system, in the specific conditions of our struggle. The fact that thi 
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bourgeois state is weaker in the conntryside is a polttical-military pheno- 
menon, which expresses the conditions in which class domination is 
realized (or, one could say, the conditions in which the repression of the 
exploited is effected), The countryside exhibits a lower level of the un- 
even and combined development of capitalism, or, as Gunder Frank 
says, the countryside reveals the greatest ‘development of under- 
development. 


To believe that the principal form of struggle takes place in the 
countryside because the peasantry is at this stage more revolutionary 
than the proletariat, is to lapse into a constant error of many left mili- 
tants, provoked by an insufficient break with a bourgeois ideology: 
economism. The essence of economism is to confuse in practice 
(if not in theory) the basis of the political struggle and the basis of the 
economic struggle, to overestimate economic determinism (if not 
physical and geographical determinism) to the detriment of education 
and of ideological and political consciousness. Consequently, econom- 
ism is the expression of the influence of bourgeois ‘scientism’ on 
Marxist science. 


From the standpoint of revolutionary theory, it is as wrong to say that 
the principal form of struggle will be situated in the countryside be- 
cause the peasantry is more revolutionary as to say that the principal 
form of struggle will take place in the town because the proletariat is 
more revolutionary than the peasantry. Confusion between politics and 
economics is the same in both cases, for the principal form of struggle is 
determined by the weakest link of the system and not by speculations 
on the character of the revolution (anti-feudal or proletarian). Only 
those who are still not liberated from the rightist line of the old 
Communist Parties still doubt whether it is the working class that will 
wage and lead the Brazilian revolution: this revolution will only be 
completed when the proletariat has taken power in the towns and, 
leading all the exploited, has started to build socialism. But our problem 
today is not to know how to end the Brazilian Revolution, but how to 
begin it, how to organize the revolutionary popular army. This is only 
possible by way of the guerrilla column, the strategic detachment of the 
proletarian vanguard which polarizes the attack against the system’s 
weakest link in the countryside. In their efforts to refute the strategy of 
guerrilla war in which the principal detachment is the guerrilla column, 
some opportunists argue from the obvious fact that, ‘in key countries 
such as Argentina, Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, which dominate the 
economic development of the continent, industrial production is the 
mainstay of the economy’. Everyone can agree on this, from the colonels 
of our tropical Staff College to the most eager foristas, not to speak of 
the inveterate opportunists of the Brazilian Communist Party. No-one 
today speaks of a peasant revolution in Brazil. Our opportunists, with 
the tranquil complacency of all ‘armchair revolutionaries’, then go on 
to conclude that ‘an action that hopes to break these structures from a 
peasant base will be ineffective’. If by ‘breaking these structures’ they 
mean that the revolutionaries intend to limit their struggles and their 
slogans to the ‘modernization of our agrarian structures’, in the vocabu- 
lary of the bourgeoisie, they are merely slandering the politico-military 
vanguard of the proletariat, which has never given anyone to under- 
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stand that it takes to the countryside to limit its struggle to the im- 
mediate interests of the peasantry, or to make its principal objective 
the distribution of land .. . If it takes to the countryside, it is because 
it is there that a popular army can be organized. It is a default from 
Leninism not to understand that the socio-scosomic weight of Brazilian 
industrial production cannot be confused with the weakest link in a 
political-military dowisatios. Thus, when our opportunists say that to- 
day our principal objective must be located in the towns because the 
weight of industrial production is found there, they ‘forget’ that it is 
exactly because the towns have the greatest socio-economic weight that 
the bourgeoisie concentrates the weight of its repressive apparatws in them. 
Perhaps the confusion of our opportunists is explained by the fact that 
they are neither accustomed nor disposed to confront this second sot’ 
of weight. 
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Andrew Chester 


For a Rock Aesthetic 


For three years rock music has been considered, both within and out- 
side its socio-cultural base, as a subject for serious critical attention; yet 
the standard of writing on rock remains poor and the major break- 
through necessary to found a genuine rock aesthetic is still to be accom- 
plished. 


The biggest obstacle in the path of rock criticism is the notion of pop. 
The term is of course British, but the American word rock is not free of 
the pop mystification. Pop denotes a cultural, not an aesthetic object; 
the distinctive popular music of white urban youth, North American 
and British, that has developed in the past 15 years. The acceptance of a 
cultural definition of the object of criticism leads inevitably to a 
cultural as opposed to an aesthetic criticism. Musical form and musical 
practice are studied as an aspect of social relations, and significance is 
determined by social, not musical, criteria. 


‘The moments of pop are such things as:—the rock idols of the "fifties, 
‘highschool’, ‘folk’, California, Motown, the British groups, acid-rock, 
underground. Pop criticism is not concerned with a musical apprecia- 
tion of Presley or Holly, Beach Boys or Byrds, Stones or Beatles, 
Jefferson Airplane or Moby Grape. Of course the pop critics are lavish 
with pseudo-aesthetic judgement. But because their basic premise pre- 
cludes the possibility of an aesthetic based on the specificity of rock as a 
musical genre, they appraise either on totally extra-~musical criteria, or 
on criteria imported illegitimately from the aesthetics of other musical 
forms. 


The pop critic’s attitude towards the music is generally patronizing in 
the extreme; pop, and this is precisely why it is of interest, is the simple 
and vulgar music of the masses, lacking any genuine musical substance. 
The pop musicians who merit praise are those who attempt in their 
nalve way to better themselves by learning from ‘serious’ music or 
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from jazz, or who escape from the run of the mill in some non-musical 
dimension. No pop critic is interested in Dylan as a rock vocalist, even 
though his stature in this field is now comparable only to Presley; but 
every pop critic is fascinated by Dylan’s lyrics, now the subject of 
special university courses in the usa. A whole sub-division of POR 
criticism has developed to cope with the Beatles, the most interesting 
object of study since the most consistently popular. It is quite pathetic 
to read essays by Wilfred Mellers, Ned Rorem or Tony Palmer con- 
cerned with comparing the Lennon-McCartney songbook with Schubert 
ot Poulenc, as if work in the genre of ‘song’ could have any aesthetic 
value in the mid-zoth century, and as if such a conception has any place 
in the rock aesthetic, even for Lennon and McCartney themselves. Fs 

be 
British writing remains almost totally dominated by the pop mystifica- 
tion. Two recent all-British works in book form are complementary 
forms of cultural criticism, and exhibit a parochialism and philistinism 
that is distinctively British. Richard Mabey’s book! is sociological 
journalism in the New Society/liberal studies vein. To give him his du 
Mabey makes it explicit that his book is intended ‘principally fath 
curious adults—parents, teachers, youth leaders—who . . . are per- 
plexed about the role (pop music) has come to play in young peoples’ 
lives, and indeed in our society as a whole’*. He is generous enough to 
admit that ‘it is no longer sufficient to discuss pop pare in terms of its 
social significance, because it now has, in addition, a quite definable 
artistic role’,’ but in those sections of his book where he is concerned to, 
discuss ‘the music itself’, he concentrates almost exclusively on the 
lyrics (understandably, he takes ‘Protest music’ as a casé study), and 
virtually the only specifically musical judgements to be found are in 
liberal and largely uncommented quotes from articles by Mellers, 
Horowitz, Mitchell and other pop critics. Mabey’s personal musical 
reactions, as to be expected in the absence of any aesthetic framework, 
are naively subjective: (on Hendrix) ‘a slow-blooming, sostenuto top e 
knifing its way from a guitar sound system working at a few hundred 
watts, can have the same effect as a feather brushed gradually up the 
spine’, 


Nik Cohn’s book can be opposed to Mabey stylistically, but it shares 
many of the same premises. Pop from the Beginning makes hilarious 
reading; it is a celebration of pop in an idiom doubtless designed to- 
match Cohn’s musical taste—a grotesque vulgarity sufficiently dated to 
be quaint. “The way I like it, pop is all teenage property and it mirrors 
everything that happens to teenagers in this time, in this American zoth 
century. It is about clothes and cars and dancing, it’s about parents and 
high school and being tied and breaking loose, it is about getting seo 
and getting rich and getting old, it’s about America, it’s about cities anc 
noise. Get right down to it, it’s all about Coca Cola.’© The cok 
parameter adequately maps Cohn’s musical field, and if anything witt 


a 


1 Richard Mabey: The Pop Prosess, Hutchinson Educational 1969. 


5 Nik Cohn: Pep from ihe Beginning, W eidenfeld and Nicholson 1969. 
§ Ibid., p. 133. 
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musical value happens to find itself on the right side of the fence, it’s no 
fault of his. Highschool is ‘the most POP pop ever’, ‘an exact reflection 
of what white American middle-class teenagers really liked and dreamed 
of’7; Spectorsound, California and the early Beatles continue the story, 
and pop enters its final decline when Cohn’s heroes turn sophisticated 
and abandon the teenybopper millions to make ‘fine music’. Cohn’s 
aesthetic is a fairly straightforward musical Powellism, and he waxes as 
eloquent on the subversion of pop as Powell on that of the British 
Empire. ‘(The Beatles) have changed. They don’t belong to their own 
time or place any more, they’ve fown away into limbo. And there are 
maybe a million acid-heads, pseudo-intellectuals, muddled school- 
children and generalized freaks who have followed them there, but the 
mass teen public has been lumbered’®. 


Cohn’s vulgarity is of course forced. His book can be seen as an attempt 
at a pop aesthetic, which explicitly demands the liquidation of autonom- 
ous artistic development. Fortunately Cohn’s legions of crew-cut 
T-shirts have today a very tenuous existence outside his own nostalgic 
fantasy. Least of all in 1969 could such a book have been written in the 
usA itself. 


American writing on rerk must be considered more seriously. In his 
Introduction to The Age of Rock anthology,” Eisen correctly points out 
the intimate connection that exists between rock music and the youth 
rebellion of the "sixties: ‘the whole (rock) movement és most involved 
with the idea that freedom lies in liberating that which has been 
repressed, even if it means the disruption of the on-going processes of 
our institutions’!°, Such an approach is of course essential in dealing 
with the cultural co-ordinates of rock music. But precisely because 
there is this connection, it is extremely difficult for the Americans 
despite their intuitively superior understanding of the field to tackle the 
specific problems of rock as music. Hisen’s volume is subtitled ‘sounds 
of the American cultural revolution’, but the great majority of these 38 
pieces are concerned with rock only as an index of the cultural revolu- 
tion, and not with the ‘sounds’. Most of the pieces that deal with the 
music itself fail to break with pop criticism—Ned Rorem’s article from 
the New York Review of Books is reprinted here, together with a 
chapter from Mellers’ Caäbas Rebora. Only the three articles from 
Cravdaddy assume the problematic of a rock aesthetic, and Jon Landau’s 
careful piece on Dylan’s thematic development through John Wesley 
Harding helps to salvage an otherwise dreary book. But even Landau, 
and Meltzer in an article entitled “The Aesthetics of Rock’, betray a 
fundamental lack of the conceptual framework necessary to begin rock 
criticism at the specifically musical level. 


Marcus’ book, with two small exceptions, is a collection of articles 
from the San Francisco underground paper Good Times}, The con- 
tributors belong to the political generation of the Civil Rights and Free 


7 Ibid., p. 54. 

* Ibid., p. 134. 

9 The Age of Rock ed. Jonathan Eisen, Vintage Books 1969. , 

10 Ibid., p. xtv. 

1 Rock and Rel] Will Stand: cd. Greil Marcus, Beacon Press 1969. 
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Speech movements who now fit uneasily in the middle ground between 
revolutionary politics, drop-out and Humphreyan liberalism. Seen 
from this position, rock and politics appear virtually synonymous. 


Sandy Darlington’ s review of the Cream at Winterland ballroom makes g 
the point succintly enough: ‘In a society that seems to be breaking 
down into Establishment White vs. Black, Lyndon vs. Stokely 
Carmichael, we are emerging as the Third Force, like a coalition be- 
tween Yugoslavia and India, what you might call the mostly white 
alternative. In a world of xrrc Top Forty vs. xpra Boss Soul, we are 
Kupx FM Rock, complete with all the contradictions of people who 
advertise Peace and Freedom, Record City, Pepsi Cola and Highway , 
Patrol on the same station’, ‘Week after week we go inside the music,¢ ‘ 
and as they play and we listen and dance, the questions and ideas slowly 
germinate in our minds like seeds. This is our school, our summit 
conference. This music is more than entertainment. It describes and 
helps us to define a way of life we believe in. So what are we going to 
do about it? The Cream along with Lyndon and the Mayor are helping 


us to plan our sammer.’4 


Darlington and the other contributors evoke more successfully than I 
have read elsewhere the feel of rock music; or at least its cultural 
significance for the generation who reached their teens in liberal 
middle-class homes under Eisenhower, and now, after Kennedy, Civil 
Rights, Vietnam, LBJ, LSD and the beginnings of revolutionary struggle , 
by blacks and by white youth, find themselves in their mid-twenties on 
the surviving campus islands of American liberalism af the Nixon __ 
administration sets out to bring the war back home. Z 


But only one of the pieces in this book makes the break from cultural 

to musical criticism, Langdon Winner’s historical treatment, “The 

Strange Death of Rock and Roll’, and it is precisely Winnet’s reco 
tion of the necessity of a rock aesthetic thet spotlights its absence: 
‘Since the coming of the (rock) renaissance’, he writes, ‘there have 
arisen a large number of self-appointed apologists who insist that what 
rock needs is an elaborate justification. Rock is valid, they maintain, 
because it is social criticism or because it is a new form of jazz im- 
provization or because it is the true poetry of our time... but rock is 
an art form in its own right with its own rules, traditions and distinctive 
characteristics. It needs no gift pass from Dizzy Gillespie in order to 
enter the gates of musical immortality.’ Certainly, but it is just these 
‘rules, traditions and distinctive characteristics’ that we need to know, 
and so far there has been scarcely an attempt at such a systematic 
exposition that would found an aesthetic of rock. 


+ 


This is the problem with which we are now confronted. In England 
some good writing on rock has been produced, in the shape of 
articles by Tim Souster and Michael Parsons in The Listemer, and Alag 
Beckett in New Left Resiew. But these writers are at their best in apply- 





ing aesthetic concepts brought (legitimately) from other musical and 
artistic fields. Thus Parsons’ piece on Vanilla Fudge” analyses the 
group’s use of musical referense and of the second-hand. Alan Beckett’s 
article on the Stones‘§ is principally a psychoanalytic interpretation of 
lyrics and vocal delivery, despite some interesting comment on 
Jagger’s vocal style. These writers have developed a successful second- 
order criticism, that is perhaps adequate to their job of explaining rock, 
or pop as they misguidedly still call it, to the straight public: they do not 
seem to be developing a set of first-order concepts that come to grips 
with the internal structure of rock music itself. 


This project requires answers to the following questions, among ` 
others: 

a) what structural co-ordinates of the music are determined by its 
commitment to dames and to Arie? 

b) What other structural co-ordinates of rock music are determined by 
its socio-cultural base? 

c) what defines rock music’s borders with other contemporary forms 
such as jazz, blues and soul music, and the different schools of ‘serious 
music’? 

d) what are the effects of rock music’s domination by the vocal, par- 
ticularly on the development of instrumental styles ? 

e) is this domination by the vocal an essential characteristic of rock? 
f) what, underneath all prevalent mystification, are the artistic projects 
at work in current rock musical practice? 

g) what specific criteria have been developed in practice to attribute 
aesthetic values to rock instrumentation, vocal technique, group play- 
ing, song writing, and to what extent do these define a coherent 
aesthetic field? 


It must be understood that aesthetics is the politics of art; any art form 
that develops beyond a naive spontancism is strongly affected, in the 
direction of its development, by prevalent aesthetic ideologies and the 
definitions they provide of the artistic project. For rock, the struggle for 
artistic autonomy was won by the mid-’sitties, but this was immediately 
followed by a period in which mystifying ideology had a deleterious 
effect (in Britain the whole Indian business), and today much of the best 
music is being produced by groups that have for various reasons 
escaped this emasculating influence (Family/The Band/Credence 
Clearwater), whilst musicians even of the stature of Hendrix, and the 
best groups of the West Coast revival, (Jefferson Airplane, the Doors, 
Country Joe and the Fish), seem to be floundering in confusion. I 
believe that rock not only has a great potential for its own develop- 
ment, but is also capable of exposing the pretentions of contemporary 
‘serious’ vapidities, and helping jazz out of its present blind alley, with 
a music that provides a complex structure of aesthetic values of a new 
order to match the revolutionary changes in social relations that are on 
the agenda in the advanced capitalist countries in the late 2oth century. 
The possibilities are there, but, as in politics, conscious practice is 
necessary to exploit them. 





15 The Listener Jan 23rd 1969. 
16 NLR 47. 
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The impulse behind Andrew Chester’s attack on the notion of pop 
music is correct. “The pop critic’s attitude towards the music is gener- 
ally patronizing in the extreme.’ Indeed. After contumely or scandal, 
patronage is the entrenched mode of bourgeois consumption of p/s- 
beian art. The question arises, however, if it is a Marxist response to this > 
mode merely to invert its terms, and insist on the exclusively 7 
values of rebaptized ‘rock’, abstracted from the social formations of 
which they are one of the effects. Chester’s project, in fact, rapidly runs 
into shoals of contradictions. Rock is advanced as an authentically 
aesthetic category, capable of evicting the cultural illusions of pop. Yet 
rock itself is not ‘free from mystification’. Unsurprisingly: for it cannot , 
cover all the phenomena of Chester’s own object. He himself later asks, 
what are the frontiers between rock, blues and soul? Many df the groups 
mentioned by him operate in the interstices ‘between’ them. In effect, nov 
concepts for constituting the autonomy of rock as an aesthetic object 
are provided by Chester, so that his plea for one ultimately becomes a 
petitio principi. The absolute antinomy between ‘aesthetic’ and ‘cultural’ 
criticism with which the article begins ends by collapsing into an 
mediate identity: thus Chester can finally affirm that ‘aesthetics is the 
politics of art’. The danger of a mechanistic reductionism is exorcized 
at the front door only to install itself the more firmly by the back door. 


What is the preliminary mistake that produces this logic? Confusion of 
the regional autonomy of the art-object from the other instances within 
a social formation, with an idealist ‘independence’ of it. An aesthetic 
and a cultural criticism of contemporary music are complements, not 
opposites. More than this: a cultural criticism, as I shall try to show, isa 
condition of possibility of the discovery of the specific sovlty of rock/ 
pop for an aesthetic reflection on it: correctly evoked by Chester in his 
conchiding lines as a music ‘that provides a complex structure of 
values of a new order to match the revolutionary changes in sociale 
relations that are on the agenda in the advanced capitalist countries’. 


Let us take, simply for the sake of demonstration, the precisely oppo. ~ 
site road to that advocated by Chester. In other words, let us deliber- 
ately abstract from the melodic or instrumental quality of these songe 
as ‘music’ to interrogate their character as ‘popular’. The familiar sim- 
plicity of the phrase conceals a quicksand. Who are the people? Here 
Chester’s formal rejection of the categories of bourgeois criticism is 
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paradoxically accompanied by a surrender to one of its most character- 
istic delusions. Rock is the ‘music of white urban youth’ in the past 15 
years. What has happened to a materialist analysis here? Such feeble 
latitudinarianism allows Chester to enthuse over a gushing hymn to 
these delusions by Darlington as ‘evoking more successfully than I have 
read elsewhere the feel of rock music’. 


The rules of politics are here pertinent to art. The ‘people’ (Lenin, Mao) 
are never a stable category: their identity is mutable and conjunctural, 
because they are perpetually redefined by the conflict of classes and their 
culture.? This should be the ABC of a Marxist critic. Chester’s formula 
abandons the whole alphabet. In fact, this music is neither exclusively 
urban, nor necessarily white, and is it never—above all !—asocially 
‘youthful’. It is the product of concrete social classes and groups in 
different social formations, and the history of it over the past ten years is 
largely that of the permutations and displacements of its locus between 
all these. Not in spite, but bwasse of these very variations, the ‘people’ 
who have produced and appropriated this music define and legitimate 
its character as ‘popular’. The most cursory examination of its evolu- 
tion since the "fifties will show this. 


The origins of this music in the "fifties stemmed from the oppressed 
black population of the United States, South and Border(Charles/Berry), 

and the rural white poor of the South (Presley)—i.e. three groups very 
far from Chester’s allusions. It was at this date an exclusively Awerican 
phenomenon. Outside the usa, everything else was a colonized imita- 
tion of it. Then, in the early ’sitties, the take-off of an authentic British 
popular music, no longer a naturalization or pastiche of American 
sounds, occurred : it can be dated from 1962, in fact, when the first Beatles 
numbers hit the charts. Sociologically, the British pop music which was 
born then represented a wholly new phenomenon. It was the product of 
a certain economic ‘emancipation’ of urban svurhiag</ass youth in a 
social formation overwhelmingly dominated by manual labour (7o per 
cent of the population), with no rural hinterland: a pattern altogether 
foreign to the usa. This marked British pop off from its American pre- 
decessors from the start. Its artists were in their majority escaped work- 
ers or proletarianized petty-bourgeois: it was a national and plebeian 
not a regional or minority art-form. There is no space here to document 
all the consequences for its character that derived from this funda- 
mental fact. Suffice it to say that the impetus of this music was generated 
by the deep spontaneous revolt of working-class youth against British 
bourgeois society which it articulated (ideologically, hence often io- 
voluntarily). The precondition of this revolt was economic: its pro- 
ducts were cultural—musical, sartorial, sexual and so on. So much is a 
truism. Yet these products constituted in the first instance a violent 
inner reversal of a whole complex of traditional working-class values in 
Britain—the puritanism and utilitarianism of the national proletariat, 
that Tom Nairn has called the ‘deadly mediate assimilation’ by the 
working class of the culture of its oppressors. Today, the fleeting (?) 








1 Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 9, p. 112. Mao: “The concept of “the people” varies in 
content in different countries, and in different periods of history in the same country.” 
Selected Readings, D. 351. 
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reappearance of skinheads is perhaps a last reminder of how frontal an 
attack on established working-class ways of living and seeing this 
generational revolt was. In the ux, popular music derived from this 
collective drive, and acted during the mid-’sixties as a compressor for 
it: hence the force of British rock. The congruence between this sound 
and the liberatory ‘moment’ of the mid~’sixties was in this respect Y 
virtually complete. At this moment, British rock achieved international 
dominance, counter-colonizing much vanguard American music. The 
strictly aesthetic gains of this great wave coincided with the practical 
cultural upheaval of the time (itself determined, of course, elsewhere). 
Its zenith can be dated with some precision: 1967, the year of Between 
the Buttons and Sergeant Pepper. 


a 
What has happened since then? Jan Birchall has recently advanced the 
thesis that the ‘economic crisis began to break down the feeling of 
security. Unemployment began to creep higher, affecting particularly 
the youth just leaving school. Wage restraint, price and rent increases, 
cuts in social services, all meant a steady erosion of living standards’,? 
He argues that the renewed ‘insecurity’ of British society rendered the} 
‘controlled revolt’ of rock increasingly unviable, and hence produced a 
‘decline and fall of British rhythm and blues’. This line of argument is 
evidently reductionist: musical structures become epiphenomena of 
fluctuations in the economic order. It would be more correct, in my 
view, to see the causes of the rock crisis within the cultural constella- 
tion of which it was from the start an integral part. It was this con- , 

` stellation that had run into its own inbsrent limits by 1967. 


This had nothing to do with any failure: it was its success which’ 
checked it. For a certain sexual-cultural emancipation of working-class 
youth was for most purposes a fait accompli by that date (not universal: 
but generally available as a possibility), There is nothing surprising in 
this: bourgeois society had retreated at one level (ideology: family 
decency) but recuperated on another (market expansion: mode). Since 

property and work relations remained unaffected, nothing fundamental 
had been changed, in the short-term anyway. The radicalism of the 
initial revolt thus spent itself swiftly, because of the very attainability of 
its ostensible targets. Today, its manifest themes have lost their 
virulence. Banally triumphant, they cease to have any aesthetic 
charge. 


It is this conjuncture which defines the present state (future impasse ?) 
of British rock. Once the apparent goals of the revolt behind tt were 
achieved, the music which articulated it was suspended in a void. Not 
that any ulterior development thereby became impossible. On the con- 
trary, just as the very ‘narrowness’ of wage demands in a factory act as 
both a symbolic condexsation and confiscation of a deeper refusal of a total 
life-condition of exploitation,’ so the very ‘limitations’ of the cultural 


A 





2 “The Decline and Fall of Briush Rhythm and Blues,’ in The Age of Rock, New York 
1969. Elsewhere, this is an intelligent and perceptive article, 

3 “Wage claims... express a demand for as much money as possible to pay far the 
life wasted, the time lost, the freedom alienated in working under these conditions. 
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revolt of proletarian youth could condense and conceal a latent gewera/ 
rejection of « complete life-situation. But whether in the case of strikes 
or songs, the dreams imprisoned in them can only be released into con- 
sciousness by the passage to polities proper. Nothing guarantees that 
British pop music will make this transition. Its eclipse will perhaps 
already be visible tomorrow. The sounds themselves, as they are cur- 
rently produced, are the only signs of what might happen. 


Recent Beatles’ and Stones’ albums are initial, suggestive evidence. 
Since neither The Beatles nor Beggars Banquet were adequately analyzed 
when released, it may be worthwhile to consider the divergent solu- 
tions to the general dilemmas which they represent, without attempting 
any total appreciation of these records. 


Before proceeding, a note of warning. It is the evident conviction of 
Michael Parsons (NLR 49) and others, perhaps also Andrew Chester, 
that it is impossible to detach and discuss ssparats devices within a work, 
without falsifying the total art-object. Thus Parsons reproached an 
earlier comment of mine on the Stones that was (deliberately) restricted 
to their lyrics, as ‘irrelevant’ and ‘external’ to the ‘symbolic presenta- 
tions of experience’ in pop music, as in all art.* More recently, Sam 
Rohdie had made a criticism of Peter Wollen’s Signs and Meaning in the 
Cinema that is not dissimilar in spirit: ‘It is on the level of themes alone, 
the complexity of ideas, that Wollen ranks and judges directors’. 
Rohdie complains that Wollen’s semantics of the cinema neglects its 
properly aesthetic statute. The implicit presumption of both critics is 
the Platonic-Crocean belief in the work of art as an intuitive-expressive 
unity. Della Volpe has shown, over and over again, that any materialist 
aesthetic must reject this mystical notion absolutely: the art-object is a 
construct, whose materials are in principle sadtiple and dissociable. These 
different materials can be studied separately; if they prove later to be 
discrepant, this only means that the work in question is, precisely, 
badly constructed. All fecund contemporary aethetics has in practice 
acknowledged this: how else would the work of a Warburg or a 
Panofsky have been possible? Ben Brewster’s generally correct reply to 
Rohdie speaks of the ‘polyaesthesia’ of the cinema:” this is the adequate 
term provided that it is made clear that it applies not only to the cinema, 
but to all other significant art forms as well, from painting onwards*. 
The same is true of rock, naturally. A dissociation of the materials of 





being what it is at present, workers can fight the employer only for the price of their 

labour, not for the control of the conditions and content of thelr work.’ André 

Gorz, Strategis Oneriire ot Néecapitalicas. 

4 Rolling Stones’, NLR 49. 

3 ‘Signs and Meaning in the Cinema’, NLR 55. Rohdie would presumably protest even 

mare vehemently against the same critic’s articles on directors in NLR 23-NLR 42, 
Lee Russell, 

6 See I/ Veresimils Filmico Rome 1954 10 particular the essay ‘Problemi di unae Este- 

tica Scientifica’. 

7 ‘Comment’, NLR 55. 

® Indeed Levi-Strauss has notoriously praised the cinema to the extent that it mimics 

oper. 
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this music is thus not only legitimate, but essential. for an aesthetic 
theory (reconstruction) of its constructs. 


In an earlier comment in Nur, I wrote: ‘Perhaps a polarization Stones / 
Beatles such as Adorno constructed between Schoenberg and Stravin- 
sky might actually be a fruitful exercise. Suffice it to say here that, fort 
all their intelligence and refinement, the Beatles have never strayed much 
beyond the limits of romantic convention: central moments of their 
ocuvre are nostalgia and whimsy, both eminently consecrated traditions 
of middle-class Eagland.”? The chronological context of this judge- 
ment was a comparison of the respective role of the Beatles and the 
Stones within the general co-ordinates of rock sound. The Beatles did, 
however, obviously play a major role within the great wave of 1962-67. , ~ 
Their output since is thus of considerable significance. Their personal 
‘success’—capitalization into a millionaire holding company—has 
been a sort of caricature of the collective ‘success’ of the generation of 
the class which produced them. The results can be seen in their first 
independently produced album: The Beatles. Once the obstacles against 
which British rock was initially formed had fallen, it no longer had any 
determinate direction to it. What The Beatles represents is precisely a 
sort of musical radicalism, robbed of its object, revolving on itself. The 
outcome is logically self-subversion : parody and pastiche. In the absence 
of other targets, Lennon’s mordancy is simply turned against the 
various genres which have formed the background or accompaniment 
to their music. Thus the ‘critical’ charge of The Beatles is reduced to a 
circular process of more or less competent mimicry, little of which ` 
rises to the point of actual wit. The Beach-Boys, Donovan, Presley, 
Dylan or Crosby are each taken off; eventually the Beatles’ own earlier p= 
contributions are included to complete the mirror-references. Musically, ` 
the result is necessarily mediocre (the scattered straight numbers in the 
volume are somewhat better, if by now marginal). At the same time 
the peculiar cosiness of much earlier Beatles’ output has AOAN 
dwiadled in this album, giving place to black humour. In other words, 
Lukacs’s metetricious Sphäre des Angensbms—the ‘realm of the pleasant’ — 
has merely been inverted to produce its symmetrical opposite: the un- 
pleasant. The critical charge, once again, remains internal and self- 
enclosed. There is no foray beyond the sealed glass of the studio. 


Abbey Road, the last album, is undoubtedly superior to its predecessor, 
although it adds curiously little to it. The apparently heteroclite 
sequence of numbers are unified under the dominance of a hitherto sub- 
merged layer of the Beatles’ sound. English cosiness and whimsy have 
traditionally been the vices of this music: both may be defined as bogus 
attempts to simulate chi/dbood values (security/fantasy) in an adult idiom. 
They are, naturally, endemic to English middle-class culture, with its 
child-centred pre-occupations since Victorian times. Both are obviously 
incompatible with any aesthetic effect. In Abbey Road, however, the 
Beatles have freed their work of this characteristic vitiation by making 
explicit use of childhood materials. Apart from more or less routine’ 
contributions (Something, Ob Darling), the novelty of the album lies in 





° ‘Comment’, NLR 47. 
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Maxwells Silver Hammer, Octopus’s Garden, Here Comes the Sun, Mr 
Mustard, and Golder Slumbers, not to speak of the ‘All Good Children Go 
to Heaven’ of You Never Give me Your Money. In different ways all of 
these work by a formal reversion to more or less childish images and 
idiom, and thus handle their potential in the only possible appropriate 
way: without mediation. The result is for the first time coherent: 
safety beneath the waves?°. 


The reat of the album dabbles in modish and mystified themes, re- 
sumed in the final affirmation of “The Love You Take’, suitably sung in 
choir-like unison. In these respects (ideologically), the brutal truth is 
that perhaps the most significant thing about the record is its title. 
Where are the Beatles ‘at’? Answer: Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood— 
` not only a long way from the Mersey, but a null zone even of bourgeois 
London. Felicitous infelicity. 


The Stones’ album Beggars’ Bangwst, contemporary with The Beatles, 
forms an instructive contrast to it. Lacking the patamount position of 
the Beatles in the charts. the Stones have always been obliged to heed 
certain dictates of the market, which the more successful group has 
recently been able to ignore. Thus it was obliged to produce a psyche- 
delic album (Their Satanic Majesties Request) despite the evident divorce 
between its traditional pre-occupations and those of this phase. Para- 
dorically, the result was often a tension between the genre and the 
group which yielded some of their finest (Shes a Raisbow) and most 
acrid music (2.000 Mas), while conversely contemporaries who adopted 
the mode more genuinely often became its more or less maudlin vic- 
tims. The occasion for Beggars’ Banquet was doubtless, once again, 
prompted by the market. A return to the heavy rhythm and blues style 
for which the group had won its early fame may have seemed the 
safest option in the increasingly uncertain musical conjunctre of 1969. 
This formal framework once again contrasts with the uses to which it is 
put. Apparently a regression, Beggars Basgwsi in fact represents a con- 
siderable progress beyond the previous horizons of the group. The 
cultural radicalism within British rock turns inwards into pastiche in 
The Beatles: “weak solution’. In the Stones album, it moves outwards 
towards political and social objects beyond: ‘strong solution’. 


The most obvious track here is, of course, Street Fighting Man. Released 
virtually simultaneously with the Beatles’ lamentable petty bourgeois 
cry of fear Resolution, its ideological credentials were certified by Mayor 
Daley in person. For our purposes, the most important element of the 
record, which situates it well beyond even, say, the Doors—is the sos- 
equation of music and politics in it, and the parallel non-assimilation of 
the usa and Britain. All facility is here rejected (rock =revolution: 
Doors/Airplane). The theme of the number is precisely the lack of 
revolutionary traditions in England (Is shsepy London town, the game to 
play is compromise solution) and the necessarily surrogate role rock may 





10 In other words, certain categories only survive within thelr genre: transposed out 
of it, they change their sign. Hence the phenomenon of the whimsical. Is an aesthetic 
of children’s literature possible? Gombrich has shown how even a secondary form 
like caricature can yield a canoa. 
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play in the absence of them (What can a poor boy dolexcept play in a rock- 
aad-roll band?), The composition is thus an exact musical statement of 
the destiny of music in a society which blocks any political prolonga- 
tion of the people’s art. The complexity of this structure is characteris- 
tic of the Stones’ work. The other tracks of Beggars’ Bangest represent an 
enlargement of previous themes into a wider focus. Ina earlier comment, Ý 
I remarked that: “The Stones have repeatedly and consistently defied 
what is a central taboo of the social system: mention of sexual inequality. 
They have done so in the most radical and unacceptable way possible: 
by eslsbrating it. The light this black beam throws on society is too 
bright for it. Nakedly proclaimed, inequality is de facto denounced.’ 
Many readers objected to this passage. Parsons criticized it in this way: 
“What can ds fasto mean here, and who does the denouncing? ... There, ? 
does not seem to be any grounds for assuming that the Stones them- ` 
selves, in their performance, adopt a critical attitude towards it. 
Merton’s interpretation is quite extraneous to the music itself.’ 
Classical example of the intentional fallacy: an artist’s private purpose is 
not determinant of the objective meaning of his work. This meaning is 
only given by the pattern of his oeuvre. In the case of the Stones, the 
proof that the analysis I advanced then was not arbitrary is to be foun 
in Beggars’ Banquet. For exactly the same aesthetic mechanism is at work 
in two of its key tracks. The difference is that the object has now shifted 
from the sexual to the sexual-social (Factory Girl) and then to the straight 
social (Salt of the Earth). This mechanism is the Stones’ use of derision. 
Celebration of inequality is incompatible with it, because it taunts the g 
oppressed to liberate themselves. The insistently jeering note of so 
many Jagger/Richards compositions is a form of solidarity: In the early 
songs, this solidarity was sexual: affection. In Factory Girl, it retains- 
this moment, yet now lends it an explicit class character. Punctuated 
with raucous echoes of a factory siren, the song is a caustic list of un- 
personable ‘proletarian’ defects (waiting for a factory girijwbo’s get curlers 
in ber bair| kwses are much too fat| got stains all down ber dresslevts ms into. 
fights) which precisely through them creates an effect of exuberante 
and equality. Salt of th Earth is more audacious in conception: here 
Jagger utilizes the odiously anachronistic tradition of the ‘toast’ to 
patronize (insult) the ‘poor’, celebrate (humiliate) the ‘humble’, salute 
(scorn) the “uncounted millions’, The derision is no longer a first-order 
device, of which liberation is the second-order effect: it is itself a second- 
order effect of a first-order device. Emancipation here only occurs in 
the third instance, The track is itself cross-structured with a refrain of a 
very different character—a desolate personal avowal of isolation and 
vulnerability sis-d-ris the masses—which breaks repeatedly across the 
arrogant ruling-class lines trampling (freeing) them. These four effects 
are held together in an extraordinary construct, one of the boldest yet 
most delicate that British rock has ever achieved. The album as a whole 





H NLR 49. In the analysis here, I again deliberately refrain from adding a single word 
about the othe materials (melody, instrumentation, vocaliam) which combine with 
the lyric to produce the musical constructs in question. There would be no difficult? 
in demonstrating that they would extend the line of analysis taken here, Any reader 
who doubts this may consult Parson’s counter-criticiame of Satisfaction and (partico- 
larly) Beck-Streed Giri, in Nta 49. He will sce that far from disproving my original 
comments, they precisely develop and confirm them at the further levels of the score. 
In other words: the music is coherent. 
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suppresses any vestige of the liberal category of ‘Protest’ music, which 
Chester rightly denounces. 


Nevertheless, one record does not make a sound. British uncertainty has 
coincided with a shift of the musical centre of gravity back to the usa. Not 
to its starting-point, however. On the contrary, the new locus of van- 
guard American music—the new site of the ‘people’—is neither rural 
white poor nor black (as in the States during the ’fifties), nor urban 
working class (as in England during the ’sixties): it is the middle class 
college population and its periphery. us capitalism has notoriously 
generated a vast student sector, quantitatively away beyond anything in 
Europe. It is this unprecedented phenomenon which has produced a 
whole new sound, sometimes improperly designated Art Rock because 
its verbal and literary resources are much greater than that of any pre- 
vious phase. There is no space here to examine its emergence or ante- 
cedance. American critics themselves have not yet done the prelimin- 
ary demystifying work that would be necessary to establish its diverse 
lineages. In particular, persistent adulation of Dylan renders any 
clarification impossible. Suffice it to say here that Dylan’s undoubted 
historical importance should not be confused with his aesthetic claims. 
Within the metamorphoses of American rock, he plays something like 
the same role as Chateaubriand, foss eż origo of European romantic 
literature in the last century: an omnipresent influence, monumentally 
reedy, vain and feeble in itself, yet paradoxically fecund and liberating 
for its successors, becayse of its impact on genre, Dylan’s self-pitying 
verse and prophetic posturings again and again produce inferior art 
(sometimes nauseatingly so—items such as Just Like a Woman ate a 
nadir by any criteria). Yet out of these vapourings have emerged groups 
like the Byrds and the Band. 


By contrast, such truly great predecessors of Art Rock as Brian Wilson 
have been generally ignored by orthodox critics. Understandably. If 
Dylan is false poetry, the Beach Boys are the postry of the false. All the 
difference between good and bad art is there. Marx said that religion was 
the ‘soul of a soulless world’: the alloyed, computed sounds of the Beach 
Boys (or in another dimension of the Supremes and Tamla) are the 
soullesaness of a soulful world. The mechanical, serial, recurrent 
universe of us capitalism is reflected back, not in a spiritualization which 
laments or denys (comforts/conceals) it, but in an exaltation which 
mirrors (defines /reveals) it. Imperialism has every need of a sentimental 
‘soul’ as consolation for its victims: is it a chance that the Wilson 
clique should be entering elections under this very ensign (Labour has 
Soul)? In this connection it is necessary to make one last comment on 
contemporary American rock: black music has temporarily been 
anuffed out in the era of black politics. Charles or Berry could paradoxic- 
ally produce their art within a traditional white-asaigned role as en- 
tertainers, while the black population of the usa was passive and 
depoliticized. It was then an authentic liberation (the only one?). Once 
the ghettoes had risen, the function of entertainment naturally became 
incompatible with the duties of struggle. Their successors (Charles 
himself in his after-life) ceased to have any aesthetic meaning, and the 
category of ‘soul music’ emerged. Today, an insurgent black sound 
has yet to replace the miserable infantilism of Franklin or Brown. 
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Chester’s project is to rescue rock from pop criticism by affirming its 
autonomous aesthetic values. The ambition is a laudable one, and 
Chester’s final protocol of questions is a significant step forward. But 

it cannot be achieved by simultaneously denying the popular character 

of this music—its nomadic shifts from one different exploited or 
radicalized group to another within Anglo-American imperialism. Y 
Indeed, if the formula is taken literally, it ultimately leads only to an 
inversion of the condescension it rejects: hyperbolization of the pos- 
sibilities of the genre, which becomes capable of ‘assisting’ jazz and 
‘exposing’ all other contemporary music. Parsons’ emphasis on the 
restrictions of its musical material are here a sane corrective. The unique - 
aesthetic significance of rock is not its creation of a musical art of a 
complexity comparable to Vivaldi or Telemann, This kind of claim it Pa 
will probably never be able to honour. The true merit and significance ` 
of rock lies elsewhere: it is the first aesthetic form in modern history 
which has asymptotically started to close the gap between those who 
prods and those who appropriats art. It alone thereby prefigures, 
amidst its innumerable poverties and confusions, the structure of 
future art, in a liberated social formation: communism. It is in oy 
deepest sense of all that it deserves to be called a people’s music. With 

a promise such as this, what need is there to borrow supernumary 
credentials for it? The limits of rock can be calmly accepted. An un- 
limited principle is contained within them. The best practitioners today 
are well aware of the character of their art. Perhaps the most powerful 
track of Beggars’ Basguet is entitled No Expectations. It ends: Ösr love is ` 
liks ihs water |tbat flashes on a stowslour love is liks our music|its bere and thin 

its gom. Water—clear and vacant: stone—hard and still: music—beauty 

as elementary and ephemeral as the brief movement of one across the ai 
other. : 


A 
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i Introduction to Della Volpe 


In the 19th century, the father of Italian Marxism was Labriola, who 
corresponded with Engels and Plekhanov. After the formation of the 
Third International, its historical centre became Gramsci. Both were 
in different ways profoundly influenced by the Hegelian tradition 
which had become naturalized in Italy after the Risorgimento. It is 
therefore a paradox that after the Second World War, the most import- 
ant philosophical school to develop within Italian Marxism has been 
markedly hostile to the influence of Hegel and relatively untouched by 
the influence of Gramsci. The founder and inspirer of this current was 
Galvano Della Volpe, who was born in Imola in 1897 and died in 1968. 


The direction of Della Volpe’s work, like that of Lukács, was much 
influenced by his early pre-Marxist formation and development. He 
began his career at Bologna University with a study entitled Heee/ 
Romantico e Mistico (1929), which deliberately went against the main- 
stream of Italian academic philosophy of the time, by emphasizing 
Hegel’s relation to Eckhardt, Holderlin, Schiller, Schelling and other 
irrationalist and romantic sources of German culture. The approach of 
this carly work was to be taken up and developed 40 years later by 
Della Volpe’s most gifted pupil, Lucio Colletti, in his recent attack on 
Lukscs’s interpretation of the young Hegel (I/ Marxismo e Hege/). 
Where Lukács sought tó emphasize the secular and rationalist aspects 
of Hegel’s thought, indeed claiming that he was virtually a proto- 
materialist io his youth, Della Volpe and later Colletti were concerned 
to show Hegel’s place in a specifically Christian tradition of romantic 
bourgeois thought. The young Hegel becomes for them not an 
unconscious atheist, but a theological novice concerned with essentially 
pietistic themes. A very different assessment of Hegel’s relation to Marx 
necessarily followed. : 


Thus, when during the Liberation Della Volpe acceded to Marxism, he 
began his new phase of development by explicitly rejecting the idea 
that the Marxist dialectic is merely the Hegelian idealist dialectic 
‘stood on its feet’. Dismissing Marx’s remark that he had ‘flirted’ with 
Hegel’s terminology in Capital, he squarely stated that Marx’s dialectic 
had nothing to do with Hegel, because it was indistinguishable from 
the establishment of scientific laws of social formations. Della Volpe thus 
anticipated one of the central themes of Althusser’s work some two 
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decades later. In a second text written in the immediate post-war 
years,! he made a novel analysis of Marx’s 1843 Kritth des Hegelschen 
Staatsrecht, which focussed on Marx’s attack on the Hegelian byposta- 
stration of the State. In doing so, Della Volpe probably overestimated 
the originality of Marx’s argument (similar political ideas were widely 
current among the left Hegelians), but he undoubtedly established they 
central point that Marx denounced Hegel not merely for idealism, but 
also for empiricism: it was the combination of the two that produced a 
mythical overt entity whose covert and mundane referent was the 
sordid existing machine of bourgeois domination. Again, an theme of 
the unity of idealism/empiricism was later to be developed’ ely © 
by Althusser and others in France. 


In 1950, Della Volpe published his first full-length book after the war,*- 
Logica come Scienza Positiva. In it, he used a set of intellectual oppositions 
which have been characteristic of all his later work. The three crucial 
ones were Aristotle/Plato, Galileo/Vico, Marx/Hegel. Della Volpe’s 
aim was to show that Marx’s break with Hegel’s hypostasizations had 
its parallels in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s diaireses and Galileo’s re-y 
jection of the scholastic physics of his day.? Taking Marx’s Tirono 
to the Critique of Political Economy of 1857 as his central text, he insisted 
that Marx’s specific epistemological novelty was his introduction of the 
notion of ‘determinate abstractions’ as the basic tool of historical 
materialism, and of all modern science. Empirical phenomena could 
only be understood and explained by means of conceptual abstractions 
such as ‘labour-power’ and ‘capital’ that were not generic, but historic-* 
ally determinate: they alone would permit the ‘return’ to the concrete 
promised by Marx. For Della Volpe, Marx’s critique of Hegel was a~ 
reassertation of the claims of the intellect as against those of a univers-’ 
ally dissolving ‘Reason’. In thought, everything is defined by what it is 
and by what it is not, hence by its place in a dialectical system; but in. 
reality things are only what they are, they exclude their oppositeg: 
Hegel confuses the concepts of things with the things themselves, 
hence presupposes that things themselves develop towards a rational 
goal combining the finite and the infinite. For Marx, on the contrary, 
our knowledge of things, of what they are and what they are not, and 
hence our assessment of their past and their future possibilities, is in- 
dependent of the things themselves, which in their existence ex¢lwde all 
the things they are not, including their past and future: theory produces 
determinate abstractions, or, to use a phrase of Colletti’s, ‘hypotheses, 
not hypostasizations’. Hence our knowledge is historically determined» 
by the present and our concepts of it. 


It is obvious that this historicist but anti-idealist epistemology is radic- 
ally opposed to Hegel and to the neo-Hegelian trend initiated by 
Lukács and current among the interpreters of Gramsci in Italy; but it is 
also directed against the criticism by Engels, Plekhanov and their Sovie» 


ene 


1 These two texts, Marx e il segreto di Hegel, and Marx ¢ lo State moderno rappresenta 
tive were published in a volume under the title of the latter In 1947. 

2 Vico, of course, was not a scholastic. But Della Volpe opposes him to Galile: 
because Croce and others had erected him into a precursor of Italian mations 
idealism and intuitive romanticism, 
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interpreters of the ‘metaphysical materialisin’ of the natural sciences. 
For Della Volpe regards this as much an attack on the intellect as any- 
thing in Hegel. The assertion that everything is dialectical dissolves the 
distinction between being and thought, between things and their con- 
cepts, which is central to a critique of the hypostasization of concepts 
and hence to Marxist materialism: the assertion of the primacy of 
matter over thought. 


Having laid the bases of his logic, Della Volpe went on to work at 
problems of Marxist ethics during the fifties. In particular, he became 
preoccupied with the lessons of Rousseau for Marxist thought. His 
book Rasssean e Marx (1957) is a series of studies which explores the 
relations between what he calls the ‘two freedoms’ of Enlightenment 
thought: the civic liberties of Locke ánd Kant, which later became the 
classical properties of bourgeois democracy, and the egalitarian free- 
doms of Rousseau’s Social Contract and the Discourse on Inequakity. What 
particularly interested Della Volpe was the contrast of the formal 
equality of Kantian legal freedoms, indifferent to substantive social in- 
equality between persons, with the ‘proportional inequality’ of Rous- 
seau’s social contract as an egalitarian mediation between persons. In 
the latter’s anti-levelling focus, despite Rousseau’s Christian-popu- 
list conception of persons, he saw the precursor of Marx’s famous 
attack on bourgeois law in the Critique of the Gotha Programme, and his 
prescriptions for distribution in the first phase of a communist society 
(socialism). The text printed below is 2 summing-up of Della Volpe’s 
work on this subject for the occasion of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Soria! Contract in 1962. 


Della Volpe’s last major opus was an aesthetic, entitled Critica del 
Gasto (1960). This work is perhaps the most original and important of 
his writings. He starts by demolishing the received notion that poetry 
is essentially a medium of images. A detailed textual analysis of Soph- 
ocles, Pindar, Dante, Goethe and Eliot is adduced to prove that all 
poems embody sdeas, and that only a rationalist and materialist aesthetic 
can account for these. Against Croce and romantic-intuitive criticism 
generally, Della Volpe insists on the intellectual significations of all art, 
while at the same time against Plekhanov and sociologistic criticism 
generally, he stresses the specifically aesthetic (not ‘social’) nature of the 
ideas which govern ‘art-objects. Thus he condemns Lukács for yield- 
ing to both of these temptations (citing the intuitionism of his early 
Diltheyan background, and the sociologism of his late incomprehen- 
sion of Flaubert). Having thus argued for a morphological parallelism 
of ‘statements’ in art and science, Della Volpe then devotes the rest of 
his book to establishing their differences. To do this, he resorts to the 


` linguistics of De Saussure and Hjelmslev. He was thus one of the first 


thinkers in Western Europe to see the importance of linguistics for 
aesthetics, and the possibilities of a semiology of different art-forms. 
Aesthetic signs in general he thought were always ‘polysemic’ (multi- 
vocal) and ‘organically contextual’ (ie. non-transferrable to other 
emplacements), whereas their scientific analogies were ‘univocal’ and 
“omni-contextual’ (transferrable to different emplacements). Each art- 
form, however, had it own code, which would have to be studied and 
established separately. Critica de] Gusto ends with a chapter entitled 
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Laokoon 1960 (atter Lessing), which sketches the problems this in- 
volves for music, painting or the cinema. j 


The book is distinguished by its fluent handling of literary and 
critical material from English, German, French, Italian and Spanish. 
Della Volpe’s range in this respect is considerably wider than that fy 
Lukács: he discusses Cleanth Brooks, Góngora or Mallarmé (not to { 
speak of Marilyn Monroe) without hesitation. He is also more atten- 
tive to the text of the literature he discusses than the Hungarian philo- 
sopher; indeed his whole aesthetic is designed to ‘grip’ precisely at the 
level of the literary sign that is a single line or stanza of a poem (Lukács 
has generally ignored poetry in his criticism). Another noticeable merit 
of his work is its freedom towards avant-garde and modernist art. Thus. 
Della Volpe was later to criticize Adorno trenchantly for aesthetic con~ ` 
servatism. His essays on the cinema (collected in a volume published in 
1954) are among the few Marxist writings on the subject. 


The guiding thread of Della Volpe’s work was a caustically anti- 
romantic rationalism. In this respect, it represented a robust iali 
reaction to the suffocating spiritualism of Italian bourgeois culture, an 
the omnipresent influence of Catholicism, {n a country where the Com- 
munist Party itself voted for the Lateran Pact in 1945.[t has been seen 
how this rationalism frequently separated him from Lukács, whether 
in their appreciation of Hegel or of Holderlin. Likewise, both he and 
his pupils have attacked the Frankfurt School for irrationalism and 
contempt for science. In many ways, his concerns anticipated those of 
Althusser much later: thus the attack on Hegel, the dislike of Christian 
residues,’ the equation of idealism with empiricism, the emphasis on 
the importance of scientific abstraction, the interest in Rousseau,* and 
the recourse to linguistics, are all features of Althusser’s work which 
were chronologically antedated by Della Volpe. Yet in each case, they 
are inserted into a different problematic, which is not governed by any 
central political focus. Della Volpe, a member of the pcr from 194 
until his death, was often tactically conformist to its prevailing ideo- 
logical orthodoxy in an extreme degree. The style in which he wrote 
was consequently also vitiated by pedantry and prolixity, aggravated by 
an idiosyncratic passion for constantly reformulating and retouching 
past publications, giving rise to innumerable variants of the same text. 
It has been left to his pupils, above all Colletti, to write a clearer langu- 
age, which assumes its political responsibilities. 





3 Della Volpe’s interest in Eckhardt, as the mystical precursor of Hegel, is somewht 
similar to Althusser’s interest in Feuerbach; m both cases, a strong hostility to tt 
Christian influences they represented is combined with considerable respect for the’ 
intellectual calibre. 

4 Althusser’s essay on Rousseau, ‘Sur le Contrat Social (les Décalages)’ is to be foun 
in Les Cabters ponr l Analyse No. 8. 
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Galvano Della Volpe 


The Marxist Critique of Rousseau 


a 


m™n State and Revolution, Lenin quotes and then comments on a passage in 
VMarx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme as follows: “““Equal right” [of everyone 
o an equal product of labour] we certainly do have here [i.e. in the first phase of 
‘ommunism]; but it is still a “bourgeois right”, which, like every right, pre- 
upposes inequality. Every right is an application of an egxal measure to different 
ople who in fact are not alike, are not equal to one another;? that is why 
‘equal right” is really a violation of equality and an injustice. In fact, every man, 

«aving performed as much social labour as another, receives an equal share of 

Whe social product . . . But people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; 
me is matried, another is not; one has more children, another has less, and so 
i. And the conclusion Marx draws is: “with an equal performance of labour, 
nd hence an equal share in the social consumption fund, one will in fact receive 
1ote than another, one will be richer than another, and so on. To avoid all these 
efects, tight instead of being equal would have to be unequal’”’.’ 


Lenin comments: “The first phase of communism, therefore, cannot yet 
produce justice and equality: but the exploitation of man by man will 
have become impossible, because it will be impossible to seize the 
means of production... as private property... . The vulgar econo- 
mists . . . constantly reproach the socialists with forgetting the in- 
equality of people and with “dreaming” of eliminating this equality 

_ Such a reproach, as we see, only proves the extreme ignorance of the 
bourgeois ideologists. Marx not only most scrupulously takes account 
of the inevitable inequality of men, but he also takes into account the 
fact that the mere conversion of the means of production into the’ 
common property of the whole of society (commonly called “social- 
ism”) does not remove the defects of distribution and the inequality of 


“h ; right” 22 B 


But Rousseau had already posed the problem of the inequality of men 
in these terms in his Disrosrs sur Porigine ot les fomdsments de T indgalitt 
parmi les bommes (1755): T conceive that there are two kinds of in- 
equality in the human species; one, which I shall call xatwra/ or physical, 
because it is established by nature, and consists in a difference of 
health, bodily strength, and the qualities of the mind or of the so 
[this is the inequality of men]: and another, which may be called moral 
or political inequality [or also the inequality awogg men], because it 
depends on a kind of convention, and is established, or at least author- 
ized, by the consent of men. This latter consists of the different 
privileges which some men enjoy to the prejudice of others; such as 
that of being more rich, more honoured, more powerful, or even in ; 
position to exact obedience . . . It follows from this survey [conclude 
Rousseau, at the end of the Discourse] that, as there is hardly any [mora 
or political] inequality in the state of nature [‘a state which . . . perhap» 
never existed’], all the inequality which now prevails owes its strengt] 
and growth to the development of our faculties and the advance of the 
human mind, and becomes at last permanent and legitimate by gh: 
establishment of property and laws. Secondly, it follows that sor. 
inequality, authorized by positive right alone, clashes with matwral righ 
[i.e. with reason], wheserer it is mot proportionate to physical inequality [i< 
natural inequality of abilities and merits: or inequalities of men}—a dis 
tinction which sufficiently determines what we ought to think of th: 
species of inequality which prevails in all civilized countries; since it : 
plainly contrary to the law of nature [Le. contrary to reason], . . . th: 
children should command old men, fools wise men, and that the pr 
vileged few should gorge themselves with superfluities, while t 
starving multitude are in want of the basic necessities of life.’ 





very interesting 
gramme: Right by ite very nature can consist only in the application of an eqr 
standard; but unequal individuals (and they would not be different individuals if tt 
were not unequal) are measurable only by an equal standard in so far as they + 
brought under an equal point of view, are taken from one defiai/s eide only, for — 
stance, in the present case, are regarded orh at serkers and nothing more is serf 
them, everything else being ignored’ Marx-Engels: (Selected Werks, Moscow 19! 
Vol I, p. 24). 
1 Lenin: Selected Works, Moscow, VoL IL, pp. 376-377. 
3 J. J. Rousseau: The Social Contract and Discourses, Everyman edition, London 19 
p. 221. ‘, 
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Before we examine the ultimate implications of this famous conclusion 
of the Discourse, let us look at the Marxist solution to this difficulty, as 
expounded in the Marx-Lenin text (given the inequality of men, right 
must not be equal but unequal), a difficulty we can already define as 
one of an egalitarian-Rousseauist type. Lenin’s text goes on: ‘And so, 
in the first phase of communist society (usually called socialism) 
“bourgeois right” is not abolished in its entirety, but only in part, only 
in proportion to the economic revolution so far attained, Le. only in 
respect of the means of production... However, it continues to exist as 
far as its other part is concerned; it continues to exist in the capacity of 
regulator (determining factor) in the distribution of products and the 
allotment of labour among the members of society. The socialist prin- 
ciple: “Hs who doss wot work, meither shall be eat,” is already realized; the 
other socialist principle: “As gual amount of [social] produts for an 
equal amount of [social] /sboxr,” is also already realized. But this is not 
yet communism, and it does not yet abolish “bourgeois right”, which 
gives to xmegual individuals, in return for unequal (really unequal) 
amounts of labour, egaal amounts of products. This is a “defect”, or 
Marx, but it is unavoidable in the first phase of communism; for. 
abolition of capitalism does not immediately create the ecoriomic i 
mises for such a change... Marx continues [and concludes]: “In a 
higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving subordination 
of the individual to the division of labour, and therewith also the anti- 
thesis between mental and physical labour, has vanished; after labour 
has become not only a means of life but life’s prime want; after the pro- 
ductive forces have also increased with the all-round development of 
the individual, and all the springs of co-operative wealth fow more - 
abundantly—only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois right be 
crossed in its entirety and society inscribe on its banners: From each 
according to bis ability, to oach according to bis xeeds\”’* Fngels’ earlier con- 
clusions in Asti-Däbring (Part. IIL, Il) are completely consistent with 
this: “The possibility of securing for every member of society, by 
means of socialized production, an existence not only fully sufficient 
materially, and becoming day by day more full, but an existence 

teeing to all the free development and exercise of their physical and 
mental tuina possibility is now for the first time here, but it és 
here’.5 


Let us return to Rousseau to find out what was the original solution he 
gave to the difficulty of establishing a ‘proportion’ between the in- 
equality of men and the inequality ewong men (i.e. the civil differences 
constituted and governed by society); a difficulty later reformulated, as 
we have seen, by Marx and Lenin as the necessity for an ‘unequal right’ 
precisely because of the unavoidable ‘inequality of men’, and resolved 
in a different way according to their scientific criterion of a communist 
society. Rousseau explains to us that ‘riches, nobility or rank, power and 
personal merit [‘the origin’, he says, ‘of all the others’) being the prin- 
cipal distinctions [or ‘sorts of inequality’] by which men form an esti- 
mate of each other in society . . . the harmony or conflict of these 
different forces [personal merit and ‘other’ qualities] is the surest indica- , 





t Lenin, op. cit., p. 378. 
SR, Engels: Axtr Dibriag, Moscow 1959, pp. 389-390. 
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tion of the good or bad constitution ot a State’.® For in a State with a 
good constitution, ‘the rank of citizens ought, therefore, to be regu- 
lated . . . according to the actual services [‘in proportion to their 
talents and abilities’| done to the State’.” ‘This means that for Rousseau 
the solution to the problem of an effective universal equality requires 
the unlimited, universal application of the criterion of personal meri” 
and circumstances, given that personal qualities are, as we have seen, the 
origin of all the others. In other wotds, it requires that equality be con- 
ditioned by the (social) recognition of the unequal or different capacities 
and possibilities of all men without exception. So this solution implies, 
the creation of a new and democratic society (the antithesis of the 
Absolutist society of privileges), for it is quite clear that the recogni- 
tion of every person on which the installation of an effective equality ; 
depends must be of a social nature. Not only because, as we have seen, 
it presupposes is fart the settlement of a question of ‘rank’ or civil 
status, but also and above all (qwasstio juris!) because ‘distributive justice 
would oppose this rigorous equality of the state of nature, even were 
it practicable in sivil society’®. (Note, still in the Disronrse, the strong 
protest against whose who deform the real thought of Rousseau, 
antonomastic* ‘critic’ of society: ‘What, then, is to be done? Mi 
societies be totally abolished? ... This is a deduction in the manner of 
my adversaries, which I would as soon anticipate as let them have the 
shame of drawing’).9 This produces Rousseau’s final appeal to ‘dis- 
tributive justice—a brilliant and modern appeal to this crucial Aristo- 
telean ethico-political category, in order to oppose the superiority of 
social squality—based on the ‘actual services’ rendered society by its 
members, i.e. ‘in proportion to’ their different, ‘unequal’ ‘talents and 
abilities’ —to satwral equality, the rigid equality of the mythical state ob 
nature which, if we accept that it is ‘practicable’ in ‘civil society’, 
would, suggests Rousseau, be unjust and hence contradictory, given 
its anarchic indifference to persons, to their diversity and originality. 


This series of texts by Marx, Lenin and Rousseau enables us to deduce 
the fact that the extreme attention Marxism-Leninism pays to the prob- 
lem of society’s proportionate economic recognition of the inequalities 
or differences between individuals and their abilities and necessities 
expresses—on a new historical level—a continuity with and develop 
ment of Rousseau’s highly original anti-levelling egalitarian spirit. Is 
other words, it would seem difficult to dispute the fact that—across the 
abyss dividing Rousseau’s spiritualism and humanitarian natural-lav 
moralism from the class-struggle criterion of historical materialism— 
it is Rousseau’s crucial problem—that ‘everything depends on no 
spoiling the natural man [i.e. the free isdividual| while appropriatins 
him to society’!°9—which is formulated anew and resolved by th: 
supreme scientific hypothesis of the definitive phase of communism, @ 





§ Rousseau: The Social Contract, op. cit., p. 216. 

7 Ibid., p. 216, o.1. = 
* Ibid. : 

* Antonomasia: rhetorical figure which designates something lodirectty by 
characteristic aspect or function of it. Hence it has here the sense of ‘paradigmat 
critic of society’. (Trs. note). 

§ Ibid., p. 228. 

10 J, J. Rousseau: Jalis on la Nowwelle Hilotse, Editions Gamier, Paris 1960, p. 599. 
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communist society, strictly speaking (leaving aside for the moment the 
historical awareness Marxism-Leninism has had of its relations with 
Rousseau’s egalitarianism), 

4 


Hence we can already conclude: 


1. That scientific socialism with its materialist method of class struggle, 
solves this problem} which we can call the problem of an equality 
which is wniversal and yet mediates persons. This problem was discovered 
and posed by Rougseau, with his moralistic (humanitarian) method, 
in the egalitarian and anti-levelling democratic conception of the 
person: i.e. of the social recognition of the werits and abilities ofall men 
without distinction; 


2. That this final focus of interest on to the human person reveals the 
Christian heritage Rousseau transmitted to scientific socialism; the 
difference between the heir and the testator consisting, on the other 
hand, in the fact that the former entrusts the value of the person and his 
fate to history, to an institution such as a society sufficiently unified to 
prevent any centrifugal movement of parasistic individuals or classes 
 ploiting men, whereas the latter, Rousseau, entrusted the person’s 
/ value and fate to an extra-historic, theological investiture. He writes ‘I 
tell you, on God’s behalf, that it is the part [Le. the human isdividual] 
which is greater than the whole [i.e. the human rase]’, Yet Rousseau 
could only give a partial, bourgeois solution to this problem of the 
universal and truly democratic recognition of the merits of the person; 
given precisely the fact that the a priori sacrew of the human person 
only justified an exacerbated, abstract individualism, and thus in conse- 
quence the impotent, semi-anarchistic society that is liberal bourgeois 
society. 


Later Attitudes 


Once this is established, it remains to examine the conscious attitude of 
the founders of scientific socialism to Rousseau and his doctrine. 


I shall stress the following characteristic and significant moments of 
Man’s attitude: 


1. To Hegel’s conservative opinion that ‘the sovereignty of the people 
is one of the confused notions based on the wild idea of the “people”’, 
Marx retorted that the ‘confused notions’ and ‘wild idea’ were only to 
be found ‘on Hegels side’ (Zur Kritik der Hagelschen Rechrspbilosopbie, 
1843);4andin the same work, which is steeped in the typically Rousseau- 
like idea of the sovereignty of the people, those who are represented in 
the bourgeois State are defined by Marx as a ‘people in miniature’ (in so 
far as they are a ‘class edition’ of civil society). 


2. However, in his Jewish Owestion 1844, Marx presents the famous pas- 
sage from the Social Contrast (II, 7), in which can be clearly seen Rous- 
seau’s attempt to integrate the natural, or abstractly independent man 





U Marr-Engels: Werks VoL I, p. 229. 
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into the social body, to transmute the whole-individual, or solitary 
natural individual into the part-individual who is the citizen or man 
in the civil state, in short the social man. ‘He who dares to under- 
take the making of a people’s institutions’, says Rousseau, ‘ought to 
feel himself capable, so to speak, of changing human nature, of trans 
forming each individual, who is by himself a complete and oa 
whole, into part of a greater whole from which he in a Manner receives 
his life and being’ 4%. For Marx, this is only a ‘correct’ picture of the 
bourgeois ‘abstraction of the political man’.4 This explains the fact that, 
on discussing the political Rousseau at the beginning of the Introduction 
to the Critique of Political Economy (1857), he only sees in Rousseau the 
adept of natural right, who ‘brings subjects who are by nature 
v independent into relation and liaison with a contract’, which in“ quite: 
simply an ‘anticipation of bourgeois society’, Thus the Social Contract 
becomes one of the 18th century’s Robissonades, a critique of which is 
precisely the starting-point of the Istrodwtion.4 


3. In Capital (Vol. I, Part VIL, Ch. XXX), on the other hand, durio 

his analysis of the expropriation of the ‘many small independent p 
ducers’ by the ‘large manufactories’, Marx openly uses the moralizing 
critique to be found in a passage from Rousseau’s Discoars sur P Economie 
politiqus. As reproduced in Marx’s quotation, this passage runs as 
follows: ‘“I will permit you,” says the capitalist, “to have the honour of 
serving me, on condition that you bestow on me the little you have 
left, in return for the pains I shall take to command you”’.5 Howevety 
it still remains true that this quotation from and homage to Rousseau on 
Marx’s part are far from doing justice to the profound democratic 
(egalitarian) inspiration that, as we know, Marx received from Rous! 
seau. Thanks to the correction Marx makes when he substitutes for™ 
‘the rich’, a generic sociological term, the specifically materialist term 
‘the capitalist’, the quotation is transformed in its substance into a new, 
socialist formulation. Nevertheless it still leaves unexplained the ue 
mistakable touch of Rousseau’s anti-levelling egalitarianism which was 
to be revealed in the Critigne of the Gotha Programme, i.e. in the ultimate 
work of scientific socialism, whose masterpiece is Capital. Com 
pare the critical substitution, in Marx and Engels’ German Ideology, of ': 
necessary combination’, i.e. one within certain material ‘conditions’, fo 
the ‘arbitrary one, such as is expounded for example in the Costra 
Social 16 Yet even when its natural-right contractualism and abstrac 
and anti-historical character have been liquidated, this still leaves uo 
explained the enormous influence the Costract, with its extremel 
original criteria of the ‘soverign will of the people’, of the ‘Sovereign’ 
who ‘can only be represented by himself’, had had on Marx himself, a 
we have seen, and on the whole historical development of scientif» 
socialism, from the Paris Commune of 1870 to the Soviet State (with it 
‘democratic centralism’). 





12 Rousseau: The Social Contract, op. cit., p. 32. 

D Karl Marx: Earfy Writings trans. T. B. pea rear Ue 30, 
4 Marx-Engels: Werks Vol. XO, p. 615. 

13 Capital Vol. I, Moscow 1961, p. 746, D I. 

16 Marx-Engels. The German Ideology, London 1965, p. 92. 
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4. Finally, in the Critique of the Gotha Programa, near the beginning, 
Rousseau is cited as a typical example of the semi-utopian, semi- 
rhetorical social theorist. Intending to mock the inconsistency and 
superficiality of the Lassallean authors of the Gotha Programme, Marx 
writes, textually : ‘According to the first proposition [of the Programs], 
labour was the source of all wealth and all culture; therefore no society 
is possible without labour. Now we learn, conversely, that no “useful” 
labour is possible without society. One could just as well have said 
that only in society can useless and even socially harmful labour be- 
come a branch of gainful occupation, that only in society can one live by 
being: idle, etc, etc—in short, one could just as well have copied the 
whole of Rousseau (Karg den ganzen Rousseau abschreibex kinnen)’.17 It is 
obvious here that the Rousseau of the Discours sur les sciences et les arts 
(see for example: “Thus it is that luxury, profligacy and slavery have 
been, in all ages, the scourge of the efforts of our pride to emerge from ' 
that happy state of ignorance .. .’,8 etc) and of other similar texts, the 
wisor rhetorical critic of society, has become for Marx, in the literary 
passion of his political polemic, no more nor less than Ae whol of 
Rousseau. Of course, Marx’s contempt is all the more remarkable, and 
shall we say piquant, in that it appears in one of those of his works 
which, as we know, is most marked by the philosophical spirit of 
Rousseau, the major critic of political societies and their social in- 
equalities and injustices. A curious contradiction, intimate and uncon- 
scious at the same time. 


Engels’ attitude to Rousseau is no less contradictory and puzzling than 
Marx’s, even if it is more interesting and significant, given Engels’ 
historical sensitivity to the complex problem of egalitarianism. 


Engels’ documents on this subject can be subdivided as follows, for 
reasons of convenience: 


i) Judgements on the Sosial Contrast, some of which occasionally 
hardly do justice to it, as for example, when Engels says that ‘the 
Social Contract of Rousseau, came into being, and only could come 
into being, as a democratic bourgeois republic’’ or that Rousseau with 
his ‘Social Contract indirectly overcomes the constitutional Montesquieu’ 
(Letter to Mehring, July 14th 1893)?°. Others occasionally lag well 
behind both truth and justice, as for example, when Engels indis- 
coiminately includes the Socia! Contrast in his condemnation of the 
abstract ‘State based upon reason’, and concludes, like Hegel, that the 
Contract ‘found its realization in the Reign of Terror’. 


ii) A general judgement on the egalitarian notion, which is formally 
and theoretically correct. After having first posed that ‘since the 
French bourgeoisie, from the great revolution on, brought civil 

equality to the forefront, the French proletariat has answered blow for 


17 Marx-Engels: Selected Works, Vol. Il, p. 19. 

18 Ronsscan : The Socia! Contract, op. cit., p. 129. 

19 Marx-Engels: Selstad Works, VoL I, p. 117; Engels: Anti Disbrong, p. 29, 
1$ Marx-Engels: Selected Works, Vol. IL p. 498. 

" Ibid., p. 119. 
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blow [‘proletarische Konsequemrzitherei?| with the demand for social, 
economic equality’, he concludes that ‘the real content [der wirklich 
Inbalt] of the proletarian demand for equality is the demand for the 
abolition of classes’, and that ‘any demand for equality which goes beyond 
that, of necessity passes into absurdity’*. Compare the Prepar. 
Writings to Anti- Daibring: “The equality of the bourgeoisie (abolition o 
class privileges) is very different from that of the proletariat (abolition of 
the c/asses themselves)’. But it is still a judgement which, if we integrate 
it with the role Engels himself attributes to the general scope of 
Rousseau’s thought in the egalitarian movement, appears as one-sided 
and defective on the historical level. Despite the touches of pure 
Rousseau, of the mayor, egalitarian anti-levelling Rousseau in Engels’ | 
critique of Duhring’s abstract egalitarianism—for example, “what 
interests us is [Dihring’s] admission that, as a result of the moral 
inequality between men, egmality has vanished one more’,** etc—all 
that Engels can find to say about the egalitarian Rousseau is one 
general sentence of 1ecognition: that the idea of equality ‘thanks to 
Rousseau played [an important] theoretical . . . role’ (Ibid.)® If it 
is true that in the Preparatory Writings, but only i in them, he adds that 
the ‘bougeois side’ of egalitarianism was formulated ‘in trenchant 
terms’ and ‘on behalf of all humanity’ by Rousseau, it is no less true 
that he immediately goes on to say that ‘as was the case with all demands 
of the bourgeoisie, so here too the proletariat cast a fateful shadow 
beside it and drew its ows come/usions (Babeuf)’.26 This amounts to saying 
that the only conclusions the proletarian revolutionary movemens 
in fact drew from Rousseau’s egalitarianism were the utopian-levelling 
egalitarian corollaries of Babeuf, of whom we only need remember. 
for example, the ‘even and honest mediocrity’: corollaries that an 
of course, be compared, as derivatives, with certain passages from 
the wisor Rousseau (‘in respect of riches, no citizen shall ever be 
wealthy enough to buy another, and none poor enough to be forced to 
sell himself”)?’. This may explain the limited, inaccurate and generalize 
opinion Engels later expressed in the Preparatory Writings (and which he 
prudently did not allow to survive anywhere else): that is, that the 
principle of equality (which Engels formulates as follows: ‘that ther 
must be no privileges’,)?? is ‘essentially mepatipy’, and that ‘because o 
its lack of positive content... it is just as suitable for proclamation by : 
great revolution, ’89-’96, as for the later blockheads [Flachhdpfe 
engaged in manufacturing systems.’29 


iii) A specific judgement on the Discours sur Pindgalité4—an apparent] 
very generous judgement based on an attempt at a gical analysis c 
Rousseau’s theory, i.e. on a few of the basic elements of the Discon: 
(elements such as: ‘For the poet it is gold and silver, but for the philc 
sopher iron and corn, which have civilized ses [human individwals] an 








z Anti-Dubring, pp. 147-148. 

P Ibid.,p.474- y -4 
™ Ibid., p. 140. 

© Ibid., p. 142. 

1$ Ibid., pp. 472-473. $ 

1 Rousseau: The Sosta! Contract, op. cit., p. 42. 

ts Anth Dibring, p. 473. 

29 Thid. 
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ruined the human race’),3° which concludes with dialectical considera- 
tions such as the following: ‘Each new advance of civilization is at the 
same time a new advance of inequality ... And so inequality once more 
changes into equality; not, however, into the former natural equality of 
speechless primitive men, but into the higher equality of social con- 
tract. The oppressors are opposed. It is the negation of the negation 
[vide Hegel]. Already in Rousseau, therefore, we find not only a line of 
thought which corresponds exactly to the one developed in Marx’s 
Capital [sic!], but also, in details, a whole series of the same dialectical 
turns of speech [dialsktischen Wendungen] as Marx used: processes which 
in their nature are antagonistic, contain a contradiction; transformation 
of one extreme into its opposite; and finally, as the kernel of the whole 
thing, the negation of the negation’. Here, thanks to Engels’ dubious 
propensity to search everywhere for precedents for the historical- 
materialist dialectic, these considerations concede too much to Rous- 
seau, ranging him alongside Marx in the method he followed. But, 
at the same time, they concede him soo Aste, drowning Rousscau’s 
specific anti-levelling egalitarianism in a sea of generalized and sche- 
matic antitheses and syntheses of inequality and equality (revealing the 
Hegelian residue present in Engels’ own conception of the historical- 
materialist dialectic), thereby resembling Engels’ previous, historically 
deficient judgement. 


This is enough, I think, to prove what a confused and defective aware- 
ness the founders of scientific socialism had of their historical debt to 


Rousseau. 


This debt can finally be summarized as follows. The egalitarian pro- 
letarian consisiency Engels discusses was, contrary to what he believed, 
expressed in a positips theoretical content, by the concept or model of 
the abolition of classes in a society of free and equal (free because 
equal) men, comparable to the communist society advanced hypotheti— 
ally in the Critique of the Gotha Programme, in Axti-D&bring and in State 
aad Revolution. The premises of this concept are to be found in the 
propositions of the personally mediated and anti-levelling egalitarian- 
ism per excellence of the Discours sur l origine et las fondements de Pindgalitt 
parmi ies bommes. 





3¢ Ibid., p. 199. 
31 Ibid., pp. 192-193. 
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Dear Comrades, 

It would be impossible, in a short letter, to deal with all the points raised by 
Mirlam Glucksmann in her critique of Lucien Goldmann (and implicitly of 
Lukács) in Nua 56. Since, however, this article seriously misrepresents g 
major thinker, I would request permission to make a few observations. 


I do not propose to defend the specific political positions held by Goldmann, 
such as his apology for the Yugoslav régime, or the apparent reformism of 
some of his statements, nor yet the pessimistic prognostications to be found, 
for example, in the essay on Valéry of 1965. The importance of Goldmann is 
essentially that through the difficult period of the ’fiftles he revived the eari 
work of Lukács, stifled by official Marxism, and extended it in his own con- 
crete studies; in so doing he stuck to the central problems of Marxism, while 
so many others abandoned Marxism altogether, involved themselves in 
advocacy of piecemeal social reforms, or shifted the locus of revolution 
entirely to the so-called “Third World’. In a more hopeful period we shall 
have to go beyond Goldmann, but not reject his contribution. i 
Glucksmann’s essay gives a very partial view of the scope of Goldmann’s 
work; there is no discussion of the book on Kant, the essays on Piaget or the 
recent work on Genét. In the listing of the basic themes of Goldmann’s_ 
thought there is no mention of what is perhaps the moet central of all, the 


inseparability of judgments of fact and judgments of value. 


It is from this neglect that the antithesis of ‘humanism’ and ‘science’ (boah 
terms seem to me vague and confusing unless carefully defined) is allowed to 
dominate the essay. As Lukács pointed out in his essay on Rosa Luxemburg, 
if society is seen as baving a rationality foreign to man, then the only 
responses are a fatalistic acceptance of ‘immutable laws’ or a purely ethical» 
humanism. VY 


But Glucksmann argues that capitalism is a ‘structure amenable to objective 
analysis from the outside’. (How do you get outside? Gunder Frank ha 
shown that even the Latin American jungles aren’t outside.) David Fernbach’: 
piece in the same issue illustrates the meaning of this ‘objective’ Marxian 
when he writes ‘revolutionary Marxists need to know the pre-exlstiny 
structure of the society in which they operate, the transformations that ar 
necessary to abolish the prevailing forms of oppression, the classes that can b. 
mobilized to effect these transformations, the correct way to construct th 
revolutionary bloc, and so on.” In this view, the revolutionary party is outaid: 
the working class, manipulating it. I will concede that this is the Marxism o 
Mao, but it is not that of Marx and Lenin. It was against such ideas that Mar 
wrote in the Third Thesis on Feuerbach (Spring 1845— ust late enough tot 
legitimate). ‘This doctrine necessarily arrives at dividing society into tw: 
parts, of which one is superior to society.’ Marx in 1871, Lenin in 1905 an 
1917 showed that theory articulates the practice of the class and thereby hel 
to lead it. Lukécs’s distinction of real and possible consciousness is high 
relevant here. 


IIo 


Gluckamann’s quotation of Goldmann’s remarks on Lenin and Luxemburg 
is mischievoualy out of context. Goldmann does not offer this as an analysis, 
but proposes it as a field in which a concrete study might be carried out. He 
is arguing, not for the ‘reflection’ of experience as an adequate explanation, 
but for the possibility of e Marxist analysis of the history of Marxism (as 
proposed by Korsch). What is at stake here is the analysis of Stalinism. As far 
as I can see, an Althusserian approach cannot give an adequate account of 
Stalinism. Certainly I have never come across one. Ben Brewster, in his 
generally sympathetic ‘Presentation of Althusser’ (NLR 41), relies on such 
abstractions as ‘sclerosis’ and ‘dogmatism’. 


Goldmann, in such essays as ‘Is there a Marxist Sociology’, and ‘La Réifice- 
tion’ (Temps Modernes, 1959), lays the foundation for an understanding of 
the historical circumstances in which Marxism is seen as objective science. 
Such a view was held by the bureaucratic leadership of the German social 
democracy, and by the Stalinist bureaucracy. One might add the case of a 
declining student movement that has failed to integrate itself into the working 
class. We are therefore, I feel, entitled to ask of Althusser’s supporters and 
followers their views on his continuing membership of the French 
Communist Party. 


As far as Goldmann’s literary work is concerned, Glucksmann situates the 
debate entirely inside the moxsel/s critique, forgetting the bitter struggle against 
the critique seiversitaire, The serious interpretative work of Barthes, Poulet, 
Richard, Doubrovsky, Goldmann, etc., has grown up in opposition to a 
tradition of impressionistic and anecdotic erudition. Hence a tendency to 
‘monism’ (it is worth noting that two critics counterposed to Goldmann by 
Glucksmann have spoken in praise of Le Diem Cacbf; Barthes, in Ecrais 
Critiques 1964, p. 252, and Sartre, Critique de la Raison Dialestigu p. 75). 


Goldmann’s major studies of Pascal, Malraux, etc., do not neglect such factors 
as intention, psychology of the author, language, but show how they can be 
integrated into a sociology of literature. The other approaches, however, are 
not capable of integrating the sociological dimension. Sartre’s remarks on 
Flaubert in Ow’ est-c que la Litttratere show the dangers that a stress on the 
author’s intentions and consciously held opinions can lead to. Flaubert’s 
reactionary attitudes cannot explain the richness of L’ Hdweation Sentimentali. 
Nor do such psychological insights as Barthes’ study of Michelet’s interest in 
meastruating women offer a basis for a total theory of literature. 


It is true that the question of language has not had adequate treatment from 
Goldmann, though the still only partially published work on Genet may 
make up for this. Certainly 2 soclology of literary style has yet to be produced, 
though here Barthes, among others, has helped point the way. 


For these reasons, therefore, the increased availability of Goldmann’s work 
in English can only help in the development of Marxism in Britain.’ 
Tan Birchall 





Reply 
Jan Birchall’s reply to my article on Goldmann is to be welcomed as a 
contribution to the debate between ‘neo-Hegelian’ and ‘scientific’ maxism. 
Obviously this debate cannot be solved in a few short polemics, but I should 
like to take this opportunity to answer Birchall by clarifying some of the 
fundamental points made, 


1. I do not claim to have made a comprehensive analysis of Goldmann, as 
Birchall implies, but merely attempted to analyse the basic concepts which 
Goldmann uses, and the way these interrelate to form a coherent theoretical 
framework, referring primarily to his sociology of literature, and briefly to 
his other work. However it would have required a much longer article to do 
justice to all his writings on philosophy and epistemology. yy Y 


2. The sense in which marxist theory is ‘outside’ the society it seeks to trans- 
form is spistemelogical, not, as Birchall imputes, geographical. The passages 
adduced by David Fernbach make this abundantly clear in Marx’s case, and 
Lenin restates this position in What is to bs Done? The social locus of revolu- 
tionary theory is a factual question: Lenin acknowledged the obvious fact 
that the intelligentsia were in bourgeois society the carriers of ideology and 
that the working class would have to acquire Marxist theory from th 
pioncer marxist intellectuals, but Lenin, and revolutionary marxism followin 
him, aims precisely to reverse this initial ‘anomaly’ by the formation of cadres 
both practically and theoretically competent from the working class itself. 
Gramscl’s conception of ‘intellectual’ covers the same phenomenon. 


Thus marxist theory is not ‘outside the working class, manipulating it’. 
Theory is distinct from the socal structure, and its truth docs not depend on iif 
It is not society that marxist theory divides into two parts; the division it 
makes is that made by every science between theory and its object, between 
reality and the scientifc description of reality. To refuse this distinction is to 
fall back into Hegelian idealism, 


3. Birchall’s attempt to confound fact and value has equally little to dc 
with marram., What led the young Lukács to reject an autonomous societs* 
rationality, for fear of a choice between immutable laws and a purely ethica! 
humanism, was a mistaken, empiricist conception of science. But historica 
materialism, like every other science, bas a specific object with a specif, 
determinacy, in its case the socio-economic formation. What is Capital explicit! 
about, if not the ‘autonomous rationality’ of the capitalist system of relation 
of production, which, as Marx points out time and again, depends in no ww 
on the subjective motivation of the capitalist? It is because the sogjo 
economic formation has its ‘autonomous rationality’ that marxist analysis~ 
the scientific comprehension of this ratlonality—is possible, and that tb 
working-class movement can act consciously to transform society In tb 


direction it proposes. 


4. Birchall has misunderstood my critique of Goldmann’s sociology « 
literature. I agree that current trends in the analysis of literature in Fran 
tend to be one-dimensional, but I was not counterposing Barthes or Sart 
as more valid than Goldmann. The point was that the whole field of litera: 
analysis (and indeed the field of cultural products in general) is much wid 
than that envisaged in Goldmann’s scheme for the soclology of literatur 
Goldmann’s recent work on Genet! does not seem to compensate for th 
nor to integrate the linguistic dimension into the analysis of literature. I 
divides the first eight pages of The Blacks into sections and analyses the co 
tents of these in terms of ‘microstructures’ and ‘models’, However in t 
absence of any indication of the meaning and methodological basis of the 
terms, it is difficult to assess their validity, and Goldmann’s comments re 


like little more than abstract restatements of Genet. a 
Miriam Glhesksmi 





1 Dans les 25 premiers répliques microstructures des Négres de Jean Genet’ 
Modern Language Netes vol. 83, 5, December 1967.” 
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themes 


N 1 


After six ignominious years in office, the Labour Party is again seeking re- 
election. Its cringing record as a custodian of British capital needs no 
demonstration here, and poses few problems for Marxists. What remains 
as a central and fundamental problem for revolutionary socialists, how- 
ever, is the unshaken allegiance of the majority of the British working- 
class to`an organization which has so repeatedly and unashamedly 
trampled on its elementary interests. What is the historical explanation 
for this passive and mystified bond ? What made possible the emergence 
and dominance of the Labour Party, that has survived so many bank- 
Auptcies ? We start this number of the Review with a study by Tom Nairn 
that tries to go to the root of the phenomenon, by analysing the whole 
social framework of Victorian England that gave a—disastrously— 
delayed birth to Labourism in the 2oth century. The scope of this analysis 
includes social relations, political institutions, cultural mores, and their 
foundation in the unique ‘economic meridian’ of the mid-19th century. 
To understand Labourism in its deepest anchorage is a condition of 
eliminating it in struggle today. 


Georg Lukacs is usually thought of in the West as primarily a literary 
critic and philosopher. It is often forgotten that he was a Commissar in the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic of 1919, fought with the Red Army against 
Entente intervention, was a leading member of his party’s Central Com- 
inittee in the twenties, and is the author of perhaps the only systematic 
study of Leninism that bas ever been written. In the interview we publish 
here, translated from a journal in Yugoslavia, Lukács speaks in the first 
place as a political militant. The interest and importance of this statement 
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of his views on the double political Crisis of East and West in the seven- 
ties is self-evident. 


In NLR 54 and NLR 59 we have published a major polemical exchange 
on the nature and future of US capitalism and its current contradictions.” 
Both contributors, Martin Nicolaus and Ernest Mandel, focussed mainly 
on the international conjuncture in which US imperialism is now the most 
familiar of political facts of life. In this number, Gareth Stedman-Jones 
goes back to the advent of the so-called American Revolution of 1776, 
and traces the emergence of the American Empire from then onwards, as a 
highly specific form of imperialism. He shows that its main characteristics* 
were developed well before the era of the Cold War, into which it was 
later to fit as if pre-determined for it. Discussion of the United States, 
both at home and abroad, frequently treats it as if it were a general abstract 
essence of all advanced capitalism. Political supremacy, however, does 
not mean methodological universality. In fact, the USA is a social forma? 
tion with an extremely particular history that is in no way assimilable to 
that of other capitalist nations. Marx himself was the first to emphasize 
this. 


Pursuing out publication of the main exponents of post- wat Italian’ 
Marxism, we follow texts by Galvano Della Volpe (NLR 59) and Lucio, 
Colletti (NLR 56) with a theoretical essay by Lucio Magri on the Marxist 
theory of the revolutionary party. Magri is a leading member of the 
Manifesto group, which has recently been expelled from the Italian 
Communist Party as a left opposition. This is the first time a major 

of this tendency has been published in English. 


With this issue, New Left Review completes ten years of its existence— 
perhaps a record for any independent socialist journal in this country. 
For the occasion, we print a retrospective list of some of the articles 
published by NLR, which speaks for itself. We intend to continue improv- 
ing the Review, rendering it more politically active and responsible. 
We also announce the launching of a new publishing house—NLB—ip- 
which NLR is a central participant. We urge readers to take advantage 
of the special offer set out in the enclosed leaflet. Our next issue will con- 
tain a complete list of the books to be published under the new pene 
‘This is a first step in the expansion of the role of the Review. 


Tom Nairn 


The Fateful Meridian 


A 


“The history of a party’, wrote Antonio Gramsci, ‘cannot fail to be the history of 
a given social class . . . writing the history of a party really means nothing but 
writing the history of a country from a particular, monographic point of view, 
throwing one aspect of it into relief.’! If this was true of the kind of party 
Gramsci was thinking of, patties fortified by a combative and internationalist 
ideology of class struggle, then how much truer must it be of the British Labour 
Party, which has always turned proudly aside from such ideas and consciously 
chosen an insular and national ‘road to socialism’. ‘British Socialism’ was in 
-essence the conviction that British realities offered a peculiar and privileged en- 
vironment for socialist development, an environment not enjoyed by Kipling’s 
“lesser breeds without the law’. In moving to examine this conviction, perhaps 
mthe first question one should ask is in precisely what sense the history of British 
‘Socialism and the Labour Party can be said to coincide with the history of the 
MB ritish working class. The usual easy assumption (as common on the left as on the 
«ight) that Labour is ‘the party of the working class’ hides a morass of problems. 
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There is no fired sociological essence, for instance, which such a party 
can be said to express in the ‘of’ of this dictum. If it expresses anything, 

it can only be the underlying historical sitmatios of a class, in relation- 
ship to the rest of society, including its consciousness (true or false) of 
that situation. Such situations vary, from one society to another, and 
from one time to another, as both cause and effect of general social X 
development; the element of consciousness in them fluctuates, perhaps, 
even more so. The question is then one of finding the factors of 
constancy in the situation. 


So which constant elements of which historical situation are expreased 
in the 50-year old spirit and structure of the Labour Party? What 
social reality is actually mirrored in the ideas and sentiments of British ae 
Socialism? 


In this regard, the most important feature of British Socialism— 
consonant with the whole British way of life—is that it always re- 
flected a past situation. The modern Labour Party was constituted in 
1918, and has preserved almost the same form up to the present. Buty 
this is not the past in question, this mere half-century of changeles 
tradition and ritual. The point is, rather, that this new-born party of 
1918 itself reflected the spirit and situation of the working class and the 
intelligentsia as these had existed half-a-century before that: that is, it 
sed their situation within the triumphant social machinery of 
British imperialism during the mid-Victorian decades after 1850. i 
By 1918, of course, this machinery was not working so well. The old 
imperial order had been under attack from without, and in crisis __ 
internally, for many years; it was already launched on the long, stub- 
born retreat which has lasted to the present day. The Labour Party was 
indeed a product of this crisis. The long revolutionary ferment of the 
years before 1914, decades of socialist agitation, a monumental ing 
crease in trade unionism, the visible and profound fissures within the- 
ruling class, the great social shock and transformation of the First 
World War—all these had contributed to its formation. In it, the 
British working class sought for a new organization capable of meeting 
such great challenges in a new way. But from the outset its initiative 
was stultified. For the new body was cast in old attitudes, old ideas, in 
the assumptions which both workers and intellectuals had acquired 
during the previous century. From the beginning the tradition of all the 
dead generations had a quite decisive weight in Labour’s outlook—and 
indeed, in the very structure and intimate functioning of the new party. 
Thus, the Labour Party looked backwards at its birth. It was ancient 
while still in the cradle. It arose, forced from the day of its first con- 
sciousness to confront an epoch of imperialist decline, an epoch marked 
by endless crisis, stagnation, frustration and futility—and it confronted 
them with a philosophy and an organization rooted in the preceding 
era of imperial confidence and stability. What past was this, wale 
acquired such a magic new lease of life in 1918? 





1 A. Gramsci, Note con Mashlaseli, pp. 22-25. 
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1. The Watershed of Defeat 


British bourgeois ideology is in essence a containment and rejection of 
the class-struggle. It has traditionally taken the form of a conservative 
hegemony which, class-ridden, class-obsessed, class-prejudiced, affirmed 
social class in every other respect in order to deny that it was a straggis, 
and that this struggle was the lever of social change. 


In fact of course, a certain pattern of class-struggle in Britain was 
originally the very condition of the existence and perpetuation of this 
ideological system. It goes without saying that since the Industrial 
Revolution, the class-struggle has been fought primarily between the 
industrial working class and industrial and commercial property-owness. 
It has been marked by zbres great phases of rebellion on the part of the 
workers, The first—and most revolutionary—coincided with the long 
process of industrialization itself, from the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century until nearly the middle of the nineteenth. The second 
phase occurred some time after the high-point of British imperialist 
success, when the empire had begun to alter in character and decline 
in the face of competition from Germany, France and America: that is, 
from the close of the 19th century and through the First World War, 
until the General Strike of 1926. The third is occurring now, and ac- 
companies the degeneration and crisis of the whole system. 


Between the first and the socond of these periods of active struggle there lay an 
ora of defeat. This time of collapse and frustration, from the 1840's until the 
1880's, was decisive for the whole later pattern of the class-straggie. During 
it, British conservatism finally crystallized into a durable social order 
still perfectly recognizable today (thanks to its later parasite, “British 
Socialism’), This mid-Victorian era, which it was once fashionable to 
despise and is now fashionable to admire, established a powerful con- 
sensus in the wake of an unprecedented victory in the class war. 


The reason for the extraordinarily formative influence of this period is 
that in it ‘be exbansted quiescence of the class streggle coincided with 
the maximum florescomce of British society in the world omtside. 
While at home the workers had been defeated and anaesthetized, and 
the bourgeoisie had settled into its heritage, abroad the power of 
Britain’s economic system penetrated into every corner of the globe. 
Benefiting from its early start in the Industrial Revolution, British 
capitalism extended into a natural empire—the original, the true form 
of British ‘imperialism’—which was not yet seriously threatened by 
rivals. In this unique conjuncture, the British economic revolution was 
carried outwards successfully while a social counter-revolution 
triumphed at its head and heart. The latter provided a stable basis for 
the former; the former gave the necessary external conditions for the 
latter, the prosperity and security that the conservative hegemony 
demanded. 


In studying this hegemony, it will be necessary to look at (i) the social 
structare Of Britain in the first half of the nineteenth century; (ii) the 
exlteral systems and political institutions which assured ruling-class 
domination of it; (iii) the corresponding ideologies and institutions 
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which the working-class created in its early, tragic reaistance to this 
domination; and finally (iv) the somomic basis of mid-century im- 
perialism which founded and rendered possible the historical totality 
of the Victorian meridian. 


2. Clase Structure and Relations x 


What was the distinctive class structure which provided the key to this 
success and permanence of conservative English capitalism? It was the 
continued acceptance of rule by aristocracy, by the British landowning 
élite which (thanks to the 17th-century earthquake) was already well 
adapted to market-dominated society. It now became the ruling order 
of an industrial society as well. By the Great Reform Bill of 1832 and a 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, the bourgeoisie limited aristo-~~ 
cratic rule the better to enjoy it. This paradoxical love-hate rapport 
between the dominant classes was the heart of the larger social con- 
sensus built upon it. It was a minor, tolerable contradiction which 
served to both mask and falsify the major one—that between these 
classes and the labouring proletariat. In no other country’, wrote. y, 
Marx, ‘have the intermediate stations between the millionaire com- 
manding whole industrial armies and the wage-slave living only from 
hand to mouth, so gradually been swept away from the soil. There 
exists no longer, as in continental countries, large classes of peasants 
and artisans. . . . In no other country, therefore, has the war between the 
two classes that constitute modern society assumed so colossal dimen-" : 
sions and features so distinct and palpable.” ; 
It has often been objected that this is an over-simplified picture: - 
there were still huge numbers of people neither millionaires nor mere 
wage-slaves in Victorian Britain. However, the political and ideological 
weight of these numbers, the influence of the petty bourgeoisie as a 
distinct factor in the British soclal spectrum, did undoubtedly dwia 
almost to vanishing-point. In part, this was due to the decimation of 
the peasantry. In part it was due to the suppression of British forms of 
Jacobinism, the extreme bourgeois radicalism which sometimes lent 
coherence to the stratum elsewhere. In part also, it was due to the 
peculiar susceptibility of the ‘lower middle class’ to the kinds of social 
and ideal mystification so prevalent in the British 19th century. Such 
political absence, such complete subordination of intermediate strata 
to ruling-class hegemony, was in fact a necessary condition of the British 
Constitution’s two-party system, and a vital aspect of Victorian stability. 


A more significant objection to Marx’s view concerns the ‘distinct and 
palpable features’ of class struggle. No one could deny that distinctions 
of class were gross and extremely visible in Victorian Britain; they 
still are today. They were absurdly palpable, and absurdly felt, objecti- 
fied in various styles of living, in clothes, in modes of speech, in 
grotesque forms of mock-feudal deference and snobbery, and so forth. 
The conservative counter-revolution turned Britain into a society of 
livid and obsessive class-consciousness. But it did not follow that such 
consciousness was symptomatic of ‘war’, or of the wish for it. On the 





2 Karl Marx, Latter te the Labonr Parliament (1854). 
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contrary: it was and to some extent still is a highly effective defence 
against class war, a passive reification of consciousness that corresponds 
to the inner rationale of conservatism. 


The English renunciation of bourgeois Reason was also the renuncia- 
tion of Equality, in that vital, positive sense which had inspired all 
middle-class revolts against aacies régimes of privilege. Burke’s ‘natural 
subordination’ demanded that social inequalities be retained, and rein- 
forced. It demanded that—far from being hypocritically concealed, 
deprecated or wished away—they be boosted, force-fed, swollen into an 
immutable and omnipresent conscious reality, that they be the very 
mode of social existence for most people. Having chosen a pseudo- 
feudal mould, the British bourgeoisie was forced to then press every- 
thing and everyone into it. In this way, it gave rise to that oddity, a 
capitalist society where everyone ‘knew his place’ within a fetishized 
social hierarchy. If the fetish contradicted the rationality of the factory 
and the market-place, then (again) so much the worse for logic. British 
capitalism could do without logic. It had an empire.* 


Although odd—by reference to most continental capitalism or the 
United States—this British phenomenon was by no means unique. 
The development of capitalist society in Japan, for instance, has 
followed a pattern in certain respects similar. German capitalism up to 
1945 offers another parallel, closer both geographically and in historical 
meaning, since it too reposed upon a certain social and intellectual 
rejection of the Enlightenment. In both these cases, however, the 
persistence of aristocratic rule or influence in a bourgeois society was 
much more closely identified with militarism than in Britain. The 
British landed élite was essentially a civil one, functioning through 
parliamentary politics, the church, and State administration, as well as 
through the army and navy. Its power was greater originally, because 
more broadly based, but also more diffuse and more adulterated by its 
social functions. 


Although the link between bourgeoisie and aristocracy was the vital 
initial relationship of the class structure, its central and overall function 
was naturally the subordination of the working class. It was designed 
to project a fetishized class-consciousness downwards upon the 
masses. The model for the process came from the land, where the 








3 Mary’s very logically minded view of class relations in Britain is like his view of the 
Constitution, which in 1855 he thought was on its last legs. Soon, he wrote, ‘the 
mask will be tor off which has hitherto hid the real political features of Great 
Britain . . . England will at last be compelled to share in the general sochl evolu- 
tions of European society’. It was Marx’s misfortune to be living in the least revo- 
lotionary society of the time, and he had little interest in British ilogic or the static 
formulae of British conservatism. This is perhaps why he could write so much more 
profoundly about France, even at a distance, than about the Britain round about him. 
Tt was the economic rationality of Britain which appealed to him, the underlying 
socio-economic revolution wrought by capital; not the conservative sheath in which 
this process had been compreseed. His relative indifference to the latter (anderstand- 
able in an intelligence which sought above all for laws of revolutionary motion) has 
had a general, little-explored effect on the whole development of Marxist thought, 
and was to prove particularly unfortunate in Britain itself, There, Marxist political 
movements obviously could not afford the seme indifference; but there was little 
they could tum to in Marx’s own writings to help them develop a concrete critique. 


revolution which both preceded and accompanied the 
Industrial Revolution had ousted the peasantry and replaced it by an 
agricultural proletariat of wage-labourers. These new conditions had 
not done away with the quasi-fendal bonds of deference and hierarchy 
there, quite the contrary. For the general design of British conserva- 
tism was to extend the influence of such bonds as far as possible: it” 
aimed, as it were, at the formation of an ‘urban peasantry’, at an urban 
working class with at least some of the characteristics of a quasi- 
feudal stratum. 


Repression and defeat, notes Edward Thompson, had driven the 
British proletariat into a kind of social ‘apartheid’ during the earlier 
stages of industrialization. Such ‘apartheid’ was the necessary pre-con- 
dition of the conservative class-hierarchy. It was only the systematic’ 
fostering of this sense of irremediable and inherited difference, of social 
exclusion felt (even if not intellectually assented to) as a fact of nature. 
This was one of the most powerful weapons any conservative régime 
has ever had in its hands, worth any number of policemen. A con- 
servative totality, and the broad distribution of property and power it 
represents, is bound to be safe as long as the various subordinate sectors 
of it have a consciousness of themselves as different and separate, as 
mere ‘sectors’ in the social space alllotted to them. Such a sectional or 
corporate self-consciousness is the essence of social conservatism. It 
matters relatively little that it should be accompanied by a sense of 
grievance or injustice, by demands that wrongs be righted or demands | 
for a ‘square deal’, What counts is that the wrongs and rights are ` 
apprehended as those of the class, as opposed to the moments in history 
where a class desires to escape altogether from its ‘apartheid’ and - 
identifies its rights with those of society as a whole. For workers, the ' 
teflex of class hierarchy was the aggressive consciousness of themselves 
as an ‘estate’, almost a separate ‘nation’ on its own. The very success of 
the conservative formula made it necessary to turn one’s back on ali 
that did not concern one. Yet in this way, the working class could not 
help protecting and conserving intact an essential ‘social instinct’. The 
massive congealment of the Victorian social equilibrium compelled 
it to keep this instinct wholly to itself; but in compensation, it could 
express it inwardly, in a network of distinctively proletarian bodies, 
sports, ideas and dialects. Hence the great strength of the British work- 
ing class was later to be in the organizations which echoed and con- 
firmed its corporate, separate existence—the trade unions. But, as 
the history of its political movements has shown so clearly, wider 
ambitions would be betrayed with fatal ease in the context of conser- 
vative domination. 


>, 


3. The Ideology of the ‘Family Settlement’ 


What were the idsological forms of capitalist hegemony in Britain during 
the early 19th century? The British middle classes saw the French 
Revolution as an enemy because they had attained economic emancipa= 
tion, even under their oligarchic government, and did not welcome a 
possibly more efficient rival to their mercantile empire. However, to 
fight against the Revolution meant to fight against most of what it 
stood for; and this was of course a good deal more than the ascendancy 
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of the French bourgeois class. It was also the Enlightenment ideology 
which that class had made its own, to which it had given a logical and 
coherent form, and then practical expression in the institutions of the 
Revolution—the abstract, universalizing faith in reason, in the potency 
of ideas and of a liberated human nature. 


Hence, at this vital stage of its evolution, the British bourgeoisie was 
forced to reject certain aspects of this great bourgeois philosophy. In 
the real situation of the times it could do this only by, in a sense, re- 
jecting ‘philosophy’ as such. The colossal social change of its own 
Industrial Revolution was safer blinded. It had less to gain, and much 
more to lose, by a philosophically-based ‘Jacobin’ alliance with the 
propertyless against the British aristocracy and monarchy. It chose 
‘non-philosophy’ therefore; but like all great and lasting ruling orders 
it needed some kind of ideology or informing principle to rule with, a 
meatal world of its owa. 


The leading formulator of this ideology was Edmund Burke. Burke 
was the most articulate and influential opponent of the French Revolu- 
tion, and also the most brilliant architect of the British conservative 
social fabric destined to endure for nearly two centuries after him. 
This theorist of bourgeois hegemony saw that it was necessary at all 
costs to save the traditionalism of the British asciss régime from being 
swept away by the Industrial Revolution and its effects. British capital- 
ism may have ‘logically’ demanded a radical overhaul of institutions, 
ideas, and social habits similar to that going on in France—but, as a 
most penetrating recent commentator on his thought has said, “so much 
the worse for logic’. “Burke’—continues the same writer— ‘grasped, 
however obscurely, that history sometimes transcends logic; that those 
were times when English society, to enter fully into its heritage, 
needed capitalism, and that capitalist society could not operate unless 
traditional morality was maintained and reinforced.’* Hence, far from 
being reformed, the old class distinctions, the old quasi-feudal institu- 
tions and observances should be reinforced and—in their essence— 
rendered permanent and dominant. It was to help, not to obstruct, the 
accumulation of capital that mystification should be stepped up, that 
‘the body of the people must not find the principles of natural sub- 
ordination by art rooted out of their minds’. 


Here was the very central ‘illogic’ of the modern British way, the 
source of all its anachronisms. Here was the conservative genius of 
modern Britain, which turned away from Enlightenment logic and 
theoretical egalitarianism to foster social inequality and cultivate an 
insular pragmatism. ‘Instead of casting away all our old prejudices’, 
declared Burke, ‘we cherish them to a very considerable degree and... 
we cherish them because they are prejudices; and the longer they have 
lasted, and the more generally they have prevailed, the more we 
cherish them.’ Then everything—including capitalism—will stay 
‘locked fast as in a sort of family settlement; grasped as in a kind of 





4 C. B. Macpherson, ‘Edmmnd Burke’, Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd. 
series (sect. 2), 1959, vol. LII, pp. 19-26. 
3 Edmund Burke, Refecttens on the Frouch Revolution (Worlds Classics), p. 271. 


mortmain forever’.® This paradox was what constituted the immense 
superiority of Burkeian conservatism to the merely bourgeois theory 
atid ideology of classical British economics. Adam Smith, the father of 
the latter, said of Burke that he was ‘the only man who thinks on 
economic subjects exactly as I do, without any previous communication 
having passed between us’.7 Burke was indeed a perfect apologist for = 
the new capitalist world of Smith and Ricardo, accepting the law of the 
market as an indispensable element in his ‘family settlement’. But he 
could also see beyond capitalism, to its real social and world context; 
and it was the other inconsistent elements in the settlement which 
marked him out as a far superior ideologist to Smith or the later 
Utilitarian vulgarizers of classical economics. Through the direction he 
indicated, an anti-Enlightenment hegemony could be formed and sus- p’ 
tained, acquire ideal and institutional form, and become the lasting 
framework of social evolution. 


Before the emergence of a new conservative intelligentsia, there had 
been a marked tendency for the English bourgeoisie to recruit intel- 
lectuals from Scotland. There, 18th-century society had stood in quite a 
different relationship to the Enlightenment. Enlightenment ideas, a 
certain tradition of abstract thought derived from Calvinism, and 
(above all) the extraordinary internal contrasts of Scottish society it- 
self (where pre-feudal, feudal, and capitalist forms co-existed), had 
produced the Scottish ‘historical school’ of social thought. David 
Hume, the original and greatest exponent of British philosophical ' 
empiricism, Adam Smith, the founder of classical economic theory, f 
and James Mill, the foremost vulgarizer of Utilitarianisth, were all 
Scots. The greatest popularizer of romantic conservatism was also ` 
Scottish: Sir Walter Scott, who (in the reverent words of a contempor- 
ary American conservative) ‘made the conservatism of Burke a living 
and a tender thing’ in his novels. It is worth remembering in this 
connection that Burke himself was also an outsider, an Irishman wha 
never quite fitted in. When Dr Johnson’s friend Mrs Thrale paid a visit 
to Burke and his sisters, she wrote afterwards: ‘Irish Roman Catholics 
are always like the Foreigners somehow: dirty and dressy, with their 
clothes hanging as if on a peg.’ It is interesting that at this period 
England relied to such an extent upon her poorer neighbours for 
intellectuals, much as—in Gramaci’s analysis—bourgeois Italy relied 
upon certain social classes of the poorer Italian south. 


Later, however, as these neighbours (especially the Scots) were more 
assimilated to the pattern of English conservatism, the British ruling 
class had to generate its own intellectual strata. It required an intelli- 
gentsia approximating to Coleridge’s conception of a ‘clerisy’: ‘A 
permanent, nationalized, learned order, a national clerisy or church 
(is) . . . an essential element of a rightly constituted nation, without 
which it wants the best security alike for its permanence and its pro- 
gression; and for which neither tract-societies nor conventicles ... aor 





$ Burke, ibid., pp. 94-95 and p. 83. 

17 John Rae, Life of Adam Smitb (1895), pp. 387-88. 
3 G. K. Lewis, ‘The Metaphysics of Conservatism’, Wastora Political Ouarterty, val. VI 
(1953), PP. 730-81. 
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mechanics’ institutions nor lecture-bazaars under the absurd name of 
universities, nor all these collectively, can be a substitute. For they are 
all marked with the same asterisk of spuriousness, show the same 
distemper-spot on the front, that they are empirical specifics for morbid 
sympioms that help to feed and continue the disease.’? 


To this historically-minded apologist of romantic conservatism 
(influenced by German Idealism) it was plain that the intelligentsia’s 
function was vital. Without it, no ‘organic’ social order could hang 
together. The ruling class had renounced ‘ideas’; it could not there- 
fore renounce control of men’s minds. But the only forms of control 
offered by the lumpen-bourgeois, crackpot empiricist philosophy of 
Utilitarianism were, precisely, the tract-society for the diffusion of 
‘useful knowledge’ and the mechanics’ institute. Hence, just as it gave 
birth to a paradoxical system of education whose object was not know- 
ing but deéag, British conservatism generated an intellectual class whose 
formative principle was less intellectual than a matter of social function. 
But the function in question was the ‘higher’ one of ruling-class 
hegemony, as distinct from the lower one catered for by the lecture- 
bazaars and religious conventicles. This was a society which officially 
distrusted and even despised the ‘intellectual’ (as bearer of abstract 
concepts out of phase with the social fabric) and yet necessarily relied 
upon its higher intelligentsia more than most others—that is, upon its 
own ‘non-intellectual’ intellectual organically related to society, and 
entirely ‘wedded to gradual reform of accepted institutions and able to 
move between the worlds of speculation and government’.’° 


This vital social group—writes N. C. Annan—‘began to form at the 
beginning of the roth century. A particular type of middle-class family 
then started to intermarry and produced children who became scholars 
and teachers. They joined those who at . . . Oxford and Cambridge 
were setting new standards; they led the movement for academic re- 
form within the universities and sent representatives to the new civic 
academies; and their achievements as headmasters at Shrewsbury or 
Harrow or Rugby (Public Schools) were watched by the professional 
classes eager to educate their sons well at schools where they mixed 
with those of the lesser aristocracy and gentry.’!! Firmly rooted in the 
educational world, these remarkably influential and inter-related 
families ‘gradually spread over the length and breadth of English 
intellectual life, criticizing the assumption of the ruling class above them 
and forming the opinions of the upper middle class to which they 





° S, T. Coleridge, quoted in The Political Thought of Sammi Taylor Coleridge, ed. R. J. 
White, p. 96. 

10N, J. Annan, ‘The Intellectual Aristocracy of the 19th Century’, in Studies in 
Social Histery, ed. J. FL Plumb (1955), p. 244- 

t Ibid., p. 243. Hence the extraordinary importance of education in British society, 
and the distinctive form which educational ideals assumed there (as a formation of 


child in 19th century literature, and the profusion and populanty of children’s 
literature in Britain (and, even more significant, of the ‘child’s book’ which is actu- 
ally read by adults, and remains living part of adult culture). 
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belonged.’ Far from rejecting family ties and social responsibilities, 
this clerisy gloried in them, and helped to cultivate and diffuse a spirit 
of public service and moral and religious dedication towards the 
fundaments of the existing social order. They understood very well 
how essential it was to tackle the ‘disease’ of bourgeois society directly, 
by the formation and constant improvement of a non-utilitarian élite, :* 
in an enclave designed for the purpose. Here, mind, feeling and person- 
ality were moulded under conditions different from those prevailing 
outside, nurtured mote organically for the paternal role awaiting them. 
In this way, by these custodians of the academic enclave, was formed 
the modern British intelligentsia—‘The paradox of an intelligentsia 
which appears to conform rather than rebel against the rest of society 

_ . + Here is an aristocracy, secure, established . . . like the rest of | 
English society.” Here was an intelligentsia ‘integrated’, and yet not” 
merely subservient to the crude interests of one or another ruling 
group—its ‘integration’ was the occupation of a decisive, semi- 
independent function where it worked actively to develop and change 
society, as an agent of certain criticisms and mutations. This is perhaps 
the sense in which it can be said to be a ‘liberal’ intelligentsia. Yet this.¢ 
term is greatly over-used in British self-reflection. There were quite 
different kinds of ‘liberalism’ in 19th-century society, and the purpose 
of this one was clearly (and still is) the reinforcement of a conservative 
status quo. 


At its best, the sensibility and outlook of this intelligentsia was 
perhaps represented by the educational reformer and essayist Matthew 
Arnold (his father was a major Public School reformer),-or by the 
novelist George Eliot, with her—in her own words—‘conservative- | 
reforming intellect’ and her conviction that ‘we may measure true 
moral and intellectual culture by the comprehension and veneration 
given to all forms of thought and feeling which have influenced large 
masses of mankind.’ In her novel Middlemarch she wrote: ‘There is no 
general doctrine which is not capable of eating out our morality if ` 
unchecked by the deep-seated habit of direct fellow-feeling with in- 
dividual fellow-men.’ The undoubted truth in the remark is neverthe- 
less linked to a British distrust of ‘doctrine’, to the constant conserva- 
tive preference for ‘deep-seated habit’ which was only possible in those 
conditions of British stability.4 Progress, the intellectual drive towards 
betterment—‘the grand characteristic that distinguishes man from 
the brute’—is counter-balanced (sometimes more than balanced) by 
her deep feeling for ‘the loves and sanctities of our life’, with their 
‘deep immovable roots in memory’. Her dominant instinct, writes a 
commentator, was ‘to cling to the old while accepting the new, to re- 
tain the core of traditions while mentally criticizing their forms’. 





WN. J. Annan, ibid., pp. 285-86. 

I George Elsot’s Life, ed. J. W. Croes (1885), vol. 1, p. 432. 

1 Thus, Gramsci too was perfectly aware of the importance of ‘direct fellow-feeling’,_ 
but never thought it made doctrines less important. In 1922 he wrote to his wife: ` 
‘How many times have I wondered if it is really possible to forge links with a mass of 
people when one has never had strong feelings for anyone... to love a collectivity 
when one has not been deeply loved oneself, by individual human creatures?’ (The 
Life of Antonie Gramsci, Gtuseppe Fiorl, p. 157.) 

3 B., Willey, Niweteenth Cantury Sindis, p. 205. 
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Like any other intellectual class, this main corpus of the British in- 
telligentsia produced a number of highly individual offshoots who 
reacted against the dominant ethos. But it was not casy to react far. 
Intellectuals (by definition) subsist through some kind of dialogue with 
others, and the dialogue has to go on in a language mainly established 
by the majority and impregnated with its distinctive values and view of 
life, In this case the language was an authoritative one. It embodied ‘the 
union of the intellectuals with the Civil Service, the Church, the Houses 
of Parliament, the Press, and the leadership of the political parties, 
through the ancient universities primarily, but also through kinship 
and through the social and convivial life of London upper-class 
society, (and) constituted a bond from which few could escape and 
which no country could then or has since matched’.16 


The most prominent of these more individualistic voices (these ‘intel- 
lectuals’ in the more familiar sense implying abstract disgruntlement) 
were distinguished by their penetrating and direct critique of the 
economic realities of capitalism, and by their fierce hostility to its 
Utilitarian apologists. From the ‘romantic revolt’ at the beginning of 
the century through to its close, there was a continuous and coherent 
stream of such social criticism, standing in marked contrast to the 
general posture of the conformist intelligentsia, William Morris wrote 
that most had been ‘coerced into silence by the measureless power of 
Whiggery’. But there had also been ‘a few who were in open rebellion 
against the said Whiggery—e few, say two, Carlyle and Ruskin. The 
latter, before my days of practical socialism, was my master towards the 
ideal aforesaid . . . It was through him that I learnt to give form to my 
discontent . . . Apart from the desire to produce beautiful things, 
the leading passion of my life has been and is hatred of modem 
civilization.’!7 Morris, converted to communism at the end of his life, 
represented a transition from this tradition to the revolutionary move- 
ment of the zoth century (though, unfortunately, for other reasons a 
largely ineffectual one). 


The limitations of even this ‘open rebellion’, however—and of the 
ways Morris had learned to give form to his discontent—were shown 
clearly in the postical weakness accompanying it. This weakness had 
the same ultimate source as the defects that were to cripple the great 
working-class movement of the 1830's and 40’s, but here it was being 
refracted through the thought and feeling of intellectuals. They were 
until Morris quite unable to feel any faith in the creative or revolu- 
tionary potential of the masses. Whereas in France there had persisted 
(and still persists) 2 kind of populist sympathy among intellectuals, 
deriving from historical experience of revolution, the long British 
counter-revolution had inculcated the profoundest fear and distrust of 
the ‘swinish multitude’, a fear upon which the whole conservative 
hegemony was really built up. 


Hence, no sense of real democratic possibility accompanied their 





16 E, Shils, “The Intellectuals of Great Britain’, Huwcomer, April 1955. 
17 William Morts, ‘How I became a Socialist? (1894), quoted in Edward Thompson, 
Wiliam Morris(1955), p. 63. 
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spiritual rebellion. Carlyle’s denunciations of capitalist industrialism 
led him only to beserk visions of an aristocratic tyranny, or rule by 
‘strong men’: he stood for ‘fascist ideas fifty years before their advent’, 
and ‘advocated rule by the hero, by the man of action who must not 
hesitate to use force’.8 Ruskin followed him, observed J. A. Hobson, 

in thinking that slavery is ‘an saberent, natural, and sternal inberitemce of 2% 
large portion of the human race—to whom the more you pive them of 
their own free will, the more slaves they will make themselves.’!9 
‘It is not merely a disbelief in the efficacy of representative institutions, 
but a deeper distrust of the ability of the people to safeguard or ad- 
vance their own interests. Even those forms of organised self-help 
which have won the approval of many of our most conservative minds, 
the co-operative movement and trade unionism, evoke in hima doubt. < 
ful and imperfect sympathy. Order, reverence, authority, obedience— 
these words are always on his lips, these ideas always present in his 
mind. Radical and revolutionary doctrine and movements, as he 
interprets them, imply the rejection and overthrow of these principles, 
and are denounced accordingly,’ 


Such disbelief and distrust, however, merely assumed pathological ~ 
form in Carlyle, Ruskin and others. For the pathology was related 
to a normal state of the British intelligentsia. Fearful distrust of the 
masses was precisely what they shared with Bentham, the Steam In- 
tellect Society, James and John Stuart Mill, Matthew Arnold, J. F. 
Stephen, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and nearly everyone else. On this . 
level, intellectual groups were indeed tied together by assumptions ` 
which reflected quite directly the origins and basis of conservative 
hegemony in Britain. 


4. The British Constitution 


If this was the nature of the ideological complex that governed British, 
society, what was the main isstitutional mechanism of bourgeois class ~ 
domination in Britain? In one sense, it is obvious that it was lodged 
inside the British Constitution. But the true nature of this habitation 
and name seems to have systematically eluded most of its commentators. 


The British Constitution was once the unwritten code of political 
conduct evolved by the landowning class. In Burke’s design for a new 
conservatism, it was stretched to accommodate the interest of the 
industrial middle class. The ‘sanctity’ of the parliamentary arena 
signified the need for society’s ruling groups to sublimate their differ- 
ences and conflicts there, rather than in open social struggles which 
might spread to the masses and threaten social stability. Clearly, if the 
new bourgeoisie of the Industrial Revolution was not to be ‘logical’, 
if it was to establish a ruling extests with the aristocracy instead of 
setting up its own institutions, then such a system was necessary. 
Equally clearly, its purpose was conservative: it was for the mainten- 





8 B. E. Lippincott, Victorian Critics ef Democracy (1938), P- 47. 
19 J. A. Hobson, Jaba Raskin, Social Reformer (1898), p. 193. 
1° J. A. Hobson, ibid., p. 185. 
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ance of a more effective and lasting common front against the masses, 
Burke’s ‘swinish multitude’. 


British conservatism was an inconsistent relationship between the new 
economic ‘structure’ of industrial capitalism and the inherited complex 
of old ‘superstructures’, in which the latter both disguised and cush- 
joned the former, or—looked at in different perspective—the former 
used the latter to maintain social stability and create a consensus. 
Burke’s primary political wisdom insisted that British capitalism 
should not merely carry the past on its back, or arrive at an unwilling 
compromise with it: the aim (and the achievement) was an enduring 
social fusion with certain elements of the past, after which capitalism 
lodged in a complete conservative universe of its own. The ‘British 
Constitution’ was simply the political form of this process. 


For the complex British ruling group of the 19th century, such a form 
was eminently right. Through it, the interests of the bourgeoisie and 
the landowning class were mediated by two parties, the Tory or 
Conservative Party and the Whig or Liberal Party. Although the 
former leaned on the whole towards the landowners and the latter 
towards the industrial ‘middle class’, both parties were sociologically 
similar and numbered aristocrats and bourgeois among their ranks. It 
was easy, and quite common, for politicians to move from one to the 
other. 


In his classical analysis of the Constitution, Walter Bagehot saw its 
conservative fusion of disparate elements as a contrast between 
(bourgeois) reality and (aristocratic) appearance: “The English people 
yield a deference to something else than to their (real) rulers. They 
defer to what we call the theatrical show of society .. . The apparent 
rulers of the English nation are like the most imposing personages of a 
splendid procession: it is by them that the mob are influenced; it is 
they whom the spectators cheer. The real rulers are secreted in second- 
class carriages.) Hence, conservative Britain was like ‘a disguised 
republic’? where beneath the traditional and aristocratic fagade— 
‘sovereignty has passed to the... business-like board of management— 
the Cabinet—to run the nation’s affairs’. 


However, he conceded that the ‘façade’ (or ‘dignified parts’ of the 
Constitution) was itself of great importance as an instrument of rule 
over the ‘mob’. The monarchy, for instance: ‘A fasi/y on the throne is 
an interesting idea also. It brings down the pride of sovereignty to the 
level of petty life . . . The women—one half of the human race at least 
—care ṣo times more for marriage than a ministry ... A princely mar- 
riage is the brilliant edition of a universal fact, and, as such, it rivets 
mankind... A royal family sweetens politics by the seasonable addition 
of nice and pretty events . . . It introduces irrelevant facts ‘into the 
business of government, but they are facts which speak to men’s 
bosoms and employ their thoughts’.# He also points out how naturally 
such a symbolic family can be the ‘head of the nation’s morality’. 





2 Walter Bagchot, The English Constitution (1964 ed.), pp. 248-49. 
Walter Bagehot, ibid., pp. 85-86. 


But the ‘theatrical show’ was much more important than even Bagehot 
indicates. This was only the political part of a much wider apparatus 

of Burkeian ‘natural subordination’, and the bourgeoisie did not rule 
behind it so much as throxgh it. Had this not been so, had not the facade 

of traditionalism been only a part of the larger fortress of conserva- 
tive rule, then there would have been no reason for the Conservative ™ 
Party to emerge finally as Abe party of the ruling élite. Yet this is what 
happened after 1900, in the face of the rising demand for independent 
working-class representation in parliament. Nor did it ever seem 
likely that the opposite would happen, in spite of the fact that the 
Liberal Party had for most of the 19th century been apparently closer 
to the spirit of the ‘men in second-class carriages’ and the ‘business- 
like board of management’, in spite of the fact that it (not the Tories) 
had been the natural home for the more purely ‘bourgeois’ elements 
of the British middle classes, for the Utilitarian-minded manufacturer 
and the Nonconformist professional man. Reality and appearance had 
(and have) quite a different real function from their apparent one, in the 
totality of British conservatism. 


Within the British Constitution a ruling class had settled its internal 
questions at the expense of the masses outside, The aim of the settle- 
ment was the maintenance of a certain kind of authority over these 
masses, It is the nature of this authority which marked out British from 
the other forms of bourgeois society. It was not mere coercive authority, 
nor yet the intellectually-based authority of bourgeois reason (as in 
American or French republicanism); it was, rather, a 

authority resting upon deeply implanted customs of acceptance, upon 
social habits which had been given the power of taboo (of ‘natural’ 
inevitability which was of course really magical, or cultural, in origin), 
‘Separate the common sort of men from their proper chieftains . 

and they are a disbanded race of deserters and vagabonds,’ Burke had 
said. ‘The essential thing was that the common sort should themselves A, 
feel this would be true, that to break the custom would imply not 
liberation but chaos: this was the essence of ‘natural subordination’. 


That such a hegemony was successfully installed in the most advanced 
capitalist social order of the age is a truly remarkable historical pheno- 
menon. It has never received anything like the attention it merits. It 
was only possible near the meridian of European conquest, within the 
society which led the offensive and had reaped the greatest rewards 
from it, 


Once installed, however, the ‘family settlement’ has proved tenacious 
enough to resist the ensuing retreat. Indeed, its most important 
domestic trtumph was to come, Since its mainspring was domination of 
the ‘mob’, it had to adapt to the slow progress of voting democracy, 
which placed some political power in the mob’s hands by instalments _ 
throughout the 19th century. In part, this was done by retaining popular “ 
political allegiance to the traditional governing parties, and such 
allegiance has always been of significance. A considerable section of the 
British working class has always voted for the Conservative Party 
rather than for the Liberals or even for ‘their own’ Labour Party. 
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But this was not enough. The British Constitution had to evolve a new 
organ to cope with such a massive sociological change. How could 
this be done? The former ‘two-party’ system had worked by aot being 
simply a mechanical expression of the two powerful political classes, 
the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy—by transcending their differences 
against the common enemy, in a common underlying conservatism. It 
was scarcely possible to re-form the two-party system so as to include 
the working class: the ‘two parties’ of the proletariat and the ruling 
class could not effect an identical rapport, because there was no other 
common enemy underneath to unite against. The working-class party, 
therefore, could not avoid being and remaining basically that: ao 
irreducible class entity. 


Hence the vital thing was to prevent this entiry from acting on the 
Constitution from outside. It is worth remembering here that this had 
nothing to do with ‘socialism’ in particular. As the Chartists knew only 
too well, any radical assault on the British Thing was intolerable to it, 
even if it remained within Jacobin or bourgeois-democratic limits: 
the point was, that it represented mass self-action from below, the 
popular initiative and creativity which really contradicted the family 
settlement. In the 2oth century, of course, the peril could only be 
conjured away by more complex techniques than those employed 
against Chartism; but on the other hand, the era of Victorian ‘stability’ 
and imperial success had left such techniques to hand. 


The answer was found in a popular political organization which 
reprodwed the British Constitution within itself. Clearly it was necessary 
for the proletariat to hold itself enchained—to be its own paternalist 
régime, as it were—since it could not merge politically with the middle 
class in a contradiction-in-unity as the older parties had done. Hence 
it had to establish the contradiction-in-unity itself. It could only be a 
simsalacrim of the whole: the entire British Thing in microcosm, 
Constitution, chieftains, customs, rites, sentiments, smugness, con- 
servatism, mystified orderliness, religiosity, moral protest, intellectual 


Labour Party ‘Socialism’ was the extension of British-Constitutional 
one-partyism to the workers. The principle of Labour’s constitutional- 
ism is that the working class must be reasonably, moderately ‘socialist’ 
in outlook and aspiration, in the same way as the British bourgeoisie 
was reasonably, moderately ‘democratic’ or ‘egalitarian’ in outlook. 
In Burke’s inimitable language (still ringing utterly true in the British 
atmosphere, after two centuries) the workers must feel instinctively that 
‘A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a selfish temper and 
confined views.’ But the entire rea/ sense of the bourgeoisie’s ‘modera- 
tion’ (i.e. half-heartedness) lay in its need to dominate the lower 
classes: it sacrificed its own ‘nature’ for the sake of the stable enjoy- 
ment of its privileges which the conservative hegemony afforded. It 
“gave up’ its radicalism at a certain stage, when it was satisfied with the 
social universe it had half-inherited and half-created. The logic of the 
system demands, therefore, that the working class should pursue ffs 
‘interest’? moderately for a certain season, and leave off when /f is 
satisfied (when as much ‘socialism’ as it needs is attained). Satisfied 
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with what? Safely dominating whom? In possession of which social 
universe? 


The answer is: satisfied with a moderate slavery, safely dominating 
themselves, in possession of the universe of their own exploitation. 


5. Owenism and the Enlightenment 


The peculiar character of the mid-Victorian watershed can only be 
understood once the turbulent pre-history which it closed and con- 
cealed is itself remembered. The fact is, of course, that Britain was often 
haunted—and sometimes paralysed—by fear of revolution until the 
key period of mid-Victorian imperialist consolidation. Only in that $ 
period could the myth put down roots and project its false con 
sciousness both forwards and backwards: a timelessly reasonable 
Britain where compromise is always king. Though long prepared by 
circumstances, the final advent of timelessness was quick. ‘Sir Robert 
Peel had his country house fortified against possible attack in 1844’, 
points out one historian, ‘but if Palmerston or Derby had done the” 
same in 1855 or 1858 they would have been the butt of every club in‘— 
London’.® Confidence did not become the smugness of the British 
Ideology until after the defeat of Chartism. 


It is now possible to- consider the ideologies and institutions produced 
by the English working class, which both resisted and yet also ob-. 
jectively reflected the dominion of Burke’s Mortmain and Bagehot’s 
Constitution. It has been seen that British conservatierh’s essential 
impulse was to reject all the revolutionary aspects of the bourgeois" 
Enlightenment, to create an insular mode of domination from its own 
materials. However, it also absorbed certain other aspects of Enlighten- 
ment thought and held them inside the conservative hegemony, as 
subordinate forms more directly expressive of ‘middle class’ or boug- 
geois aspiration. There was, indeed, nowhere else such forms could 
come from. Hence, in the form of Benthamite Utilitarianism and its 
successors (notably Fabian ‘Socialiam’), the British bourgeoisie under- 
went its own comic, dehydrated version of Enlightenment radical- 
ism, a shrivelled and hollow caricature of the original. “These continen- 
tal writings that have set the rest of the world in a blaze, have never 
been widely popular with us,’ remarked Bulwer-Lytton; ‘Voltaire, 

Rousseau, Diderot, have been received with suspicion, and dismissed 

without examination: they were known to be innovators, and that war 

enough to revolt our sober certainty of waking bliss .. . A politica 

speculator presents nothing interesting to us, unless we behead him.” 


It is thus particularly salutary to recall that the British working-clas: 
movement honoured the Enlightenment at the same time as thr 
bourgeoisie was degrading it. While Malthus and Bentham were takinp 
permanent possession of the middle-class mind (or rather, those fer 
corners of it left vacant by lordolatry, Christian bigotry, and Com 
stitution-worship) workers were engaged in a struggle to realiz 





5 W. L. Burn, The Age of Eguipoiss (1964), p. 58. 
# E, Bulwer-Lytton, Exsland and the Explish (1833) p. 32. 
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precisely those aspects of 18th-century rationalism which—but only 
when they had been defeated—Britain was to turn its back on. 


The original situation of the British working class was necessarily as 
unique as the Industrial Revolution itself. It was the first modern 
proletariat. It had therefore very little to turn to, no philosophy or 
theory or organizational forms adapted to its novel conditions of 
existence. The older English Revolution of the 17th century was lost 
to sight: it had bequeathed only the dissenting Protestant sects, 
arthritic descendants of a once revolutionary puritanism. Marist 
socialism lay decades ahead, in the middle and later years of the 
century. The great political lesson of recent history had been the French 
Revolution in its radical Jacobin phase; but the whole might of 
British nationalism and the British State had been devoted to destroying 
this model and all who would imitate it. Hence the task that faced 
British workers was very like creation out of nothing. 


On the whole—in spite of inevitable weaknesses, and the inevitable 
defeat—it is the grandeur of this creation which still impresses. In 
1827 Robert Owen told a working-class audience that, during the 
recent wars against the French, “You passed a boundary never before 
reached in the history of man: you passed the regions of poverty 
arising from necessity and entered those of permanent abundance.” 
The revolutionary socialist movement of the 1820's and 30’s fought to 
realize Owen’s ideas, the co-operative millenium which would take the 
Industrial Revolution out of entrepreneurial hands and ‘establish for 
the productive classes a complete dominion over the fruits of their own 
industry ... An entire change in society—a change amounting to a 
complete subversion of the existing social order of the world.”6 In 
its bold universalism and faith in human nature, Owenism was very 
characteristic of Enlightenment rationalism: it was another version of 
the great conviction that ‘the Age of Reason hath at last revolv’d’. 


Working-class politics and trade unionism began together inside the 
Owenite movement. (Later, they were completely divorced by the 
conditions of the Victorian consensus and, in spite of the syndicalist 
campaign of 1910-14, would never find again a comparable unity. 
Instead, they were to be stuck together and jointly subordinated to 
British conservatism, within the treacherous ‘unity’ of the Labour 
Party—where speeches about proletarian solidarity have always justified 
servitude, much as discourses on free trade and civilization justified 
imperialism). A kind of socialism was to be brought about by a 
‘General Union of the Productive Classes’, which would simply 
expropriate the capitalist class. In a speech of 1833 reprinted in the 
Owenite paper Criss, Owen said: I will now give you... short 
outline of the great changes which are in contemplation, and which 
shall come suddenly upon society like a thief in the night ... It is 
intended that national arrangements shall be formed to include all the 





D Robert Owen, ‘Address of Mr Owen to the Agriculturists, Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers, both Masters and Operatives, of Great Britain and Ireland’, in the Ce- 
operative Magarin, 1827. 

*6 Bronterre O’Brien, quoted in Edward Thompson, The Making of the Englich 
Working Class (1563), p. 803. 
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working classes in the great organization, and that each department 
shall become acquainted with what is going on in other departments; 
that all individual competition is to cease; that all manufactures are to 
be carried on by National Companies...’ 


The dizzying ambition of this revolutionary unionism has led to its” 
being severely judged by later commentators. It is most frequently 
dismissed under the heading of ‘Utopianism’, with reference to 
Engels’ celebrated definition: ‘(a phenomenon) typical of the time when 
the working class is just separating itself from the propertyless masses 
as the nucleus of a new class, as yet quite incapable of independent 
action, and appears as an oppressed, suffering estate of society, to 
which ... help could be brought at most from outside, from above.’?7> 
But in Britain it was hardly a case of Owen, the ex-manufacturer and 
philanthropist, handing down dreams to helpless masses. Owenite 
socialism was in fact picked up and carried along—somewhat in- 
congtuously—on the back of the first great working-class attempt at 
autonomous organization. When he returned in 1829 from establishing 
his ‘Utopian’ co-operative communities in America, Owen found to hie” 
amazement that his ideas had acquired quite new backing and interest — 
among workers: “The enthusiastic reception of his views in working- 
class circles and the rapid growth of working-class institutions opened 
up new possibilities, and suggested that perhaps here was the agency 
by which the change to the new moral world might be affected. In its 
attempt to capture the working-class movement Owenism developed, 
along new lines.’28 It was working-class action which turned Owenism 
into a significant force, in much the same way as, later,*it made the 
inferior social doctrines of Fabianism into a force. Until then Owen’s 
hopes, like those of the Webbs, ‘had been centred on “the most ex-~' 
perienced and intelligent” men of the age’, and he (like them) ‘studiously 
avoided connecting himself with any sect or class or party’. 


The Webbs themselves pronounced a characteristic judgement a 
Owenism, in their History of Trads Unionism: Tt is impossible not to 
regret that the first introduction of the English Trade Unionist to 
Socialism should have been effected by a foredoomed scheme which 
violated every economic principle of Collectivism.9 Miserabl; 
ignorant of the ‘law of economic rent’, that cornerstone of sensibk 
Socialism, the Trade Unionists of the time wasted their energie 
dreaming of their own commonwealth, where they would work co 
operatively for themselves and dispense for good with owners 
parliamentary politics, all-knowing élites, and masterful bureaucracies 
Thus, the ‘foredoomed scheme’ was rightly interred as a form o 
youthful and irresponsible romanticism. Up to a point this conceptio 
coincides with Engels’ much more sympathetic and comprehensiv 
judgement of Utopianism. The latter’s main contention was that carl 
socialism was premature because the ‘new economic conditions’ whic 
alone could make it ‘a historical necessity’ were not there yet.3° Owenj 


11 F, Engels, Asti Dabring (1954 ed.), pp- 290-91. 

3. F. C. Harrison, Rebert Owen and the Ovaries in Britain and America: the Quest fi 
the New Moral World (1969), p. 196. 

9 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unienirm, p. 148 
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decisive ‘boundary never before reached’ had not, in fact, been reached 
when, he believed; Engels thought that in 1892 it had, that at last 
‘this possibility is now for the first time here, but ## és bere’. The Webbs 
tended to identify the new conditions of a possible socialism with 
themselves, rather than with the march of economic history, but 


agreed in relegating previous forms to the museum. 


But the ‘museum’ in such cases is partly in ourselves. Hach generation 
has to see history afresh in terms of its own needs, and the present one 
is no exception. Engels and the Webbs lived in the great epoch of 
capitalist expansion, when the bourgeoisie had inherited the earth and 
there seemed few limits to its power: naturally earlier attempts to stay 
or alter this colossal force seemed hopeless and premature. The new 
generation lives at a time when the inheritance, and the power, 
have dwindled both externally and within, when new conflicts and 
reverses appear on every side; and (without theoretical demonstration) 
it knows within itself that the possibility is indeed here. Naturally, 
therefore, Utopian’ socialism has come off the museum shelf somewhat. 
In an age of ‘Utopian Communism’, it appears more as precursor than 
as a buried hope. It is a fact that even the more bizarre and fantastic 
features of Owen and Fourier now arouse interest, and appeal to people 
as being (at least) much more than grotesque diversions. While as 
regards the main outlines of their visions, which it was never too 
difficult to distinguish from the eccentricities, these appear quite 
remarkably untarnished when compared to the dismal souvenirs of 
Fabianism and British Socialism. ‘King of passion’, wrote André 
Breton of Fourier— 


‘An optical error is not enough to besmirch the clarity or reduce the 


scope of your gaze 
The calendar on your wall has taken on all the colours of the 


spectrum 
T know how without reserve you would love all that is new 
In the water 
‘That flows under the bridge.’ 


For Owenism, the ‘optical error’ which really mattered was a political 
one. It derived from the reaction to the French Revolution, and made 
possible the fatally naïve conviction that the existing State and political 
structure would somehow melt away once the ‘thief in the night’ had 
arrived. Who could oppose such a massive and persuasive presentation 
of thoroughly enlightened Reason? When the opposition did come, 
from a bourgeoisie more firmly in the saddle after the 1832 Reform 
Bill, the movement found itself politically unprepared and helpless, 
and so collapsed completely. 


The general sitation which led to this catastrophe is clearer by com- 
parison with that of the French working class. In France, the Revolu- 
tion and its heritage led in effect to a consistent over-politicization of 


50 F, Engele, Seckalicm, Utopian and Scientific (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 1968 ed., 
Pp. 430-31). 
51 André Breton, Ose fe Fourter (1948), English translation by K. White, 1969. 
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response. “The more developed and universal is the postical thought 
of a people’, wrote Marx, ‘the more the prol/stariat—at least at the be- 
ginning of the movement—wastes its forces on foolish and futile 
uprisings which are drowned in blood. Because the proletariat thinks 
politically it sees the source of bad social conditions in ##//, and all the 
means of improvement in forss and the overthrow of a particular form of? 
State... The workers of Lyons (in the 1834 insurrection) believed that 
they were pursuing only political aims, that they were only soldiers of 
the Republic when in reality they were the soldiers of socialism. In this 
way their political understanding obscured from them the roots of 
their social misery, it distorted their insight into their real aims and 
eclipsed their social instinct, 32 

By contrast, the British proletariat was ‘under-politicized’. Its social” 
iostinct as expressed in the socialist doctrines of Owenism was much 
clearer; but it had little idea how to realize this instinct. It was not 
following a political mitage, as the French workers did again in 1848 
and 1870; but it did not possess the truth behind the mirage, either. 
Its lack of revolutionary experience and modes of thought placed it in 
the position of having to discover for itself (again in Marx’s words) — 
that ‘revolution in general . . . is a pohtical ast.. . It demands this 
political act as it needs . . . the dissolution of existing social relation- 
ships.’ 


6. The Parabola of Chartism 


The discovery was made all right, after the collapse of Owenism in 
1834, as the New Poor Law (that typical product of Benthamism) was 
put into force, and it became clear that only the bourgeoisie had“ 
benefited from the reforms of 1832. But it was made too late. Chattism 
altered and narrowed the focus of the movement to political aims, to the 
attainment of working-class power by the political reforms contained 
in the People’s Charter. Only now, with every year that passed the 
ascendancy of capitalism increased, the repressive authority of its 
chosen conservative mode of domination was strengthened, and it be- 
came steadily more difficult for the proletariat to find the necessary 
allies in this struggle. The Chartist leader Harney saw the means of 
improvement in force well enough: T still believe it is physical force, 
ot the fear of it, to which in the end we shall be compelled to resort— 
with me it is a question of time only.’ Only in this way could what hada» 
become ‘a war of class against class’ be settled. But by now the 
divisions within the ruling class had been reconciled sufficiently for its 
position to be unassailable, and it was still further reinforced by the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 (when, again, working-class energie 
were mobilized behind a reform campaign with essentially middle-clas: 
objectives). 


On April roth, 1848, the year of continent-wide revolution, a hug 
Chartist demonstration assembled in south London with the intentio: 


Marr, article from Verwdirts (1844), in Keri Marx: Selected Writings in Soctolagy an 
Social Philesephy, ed. Bottomore & Rubel. 
D A, R, Schoyen, The Chartist Challenge, p. 96. 
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of marching on parliament and forcing it to accept the Charter. The 
march was banned, the Thames bridges blocked by police and soldiers 
to prevent the demonstrators crossing to Westminster; and, after a 
time, the great meeting dispersed peacefully while a few leaders carried 
the petition to the Houses of Parliament in a cab, The Prime Minister of 
the day wrote to Queen Victoria: ‘Lord John Russell presents his 
humble duty to the Queen, and has the honour to state that the Ken- 
nington Common mecting has been a complete failure.’ Next day, 
The Times enjoyed a day of historic gloating: “The April roth, 1848, will 
long be remembered as a great field day of the British Constitution. 
The signal of unconstitutional menace, of violence, of insurrection, 
of revolution, was yesterday given in our streets, and happily despised 
by a peaceful, prudent, and loyal metropolis. That is the triumph we 
claim . . . This settles the question. In common fairness it ought to be 
regarded as a settled question for years to come ... It is perhaps a 
fortunate circumstance that so momentous a question as the fres ation 
of the British Lagislature should be settled thus decisively.’ ™ 


Under British conditions, the working class had not been able to find 
the revolutionary ‘political act? needed, nor to evolve the universal 
‘political thought’ that should have corresponded to its ‘social instinct’. 
That Owenite socialism was a ‘Utopian’ conception mattered, in one 
sense, scarcely at all. It was a mass movement which, if it had found a 
valid political form and organization, would have eliminated its more 
eccentric aspects speedily enough. It would not have mattered if the 
working-class movement of the 1830's and 40’s had achieved (in the 
first place) much less than even the demands of the Charter. What 
mattered was that the new class should achieve something in its 
own interests, and—above all else—by its own efforts. What mattered 
was that it should make history, by inflecting the mainstream of de- 
velopment directly (however slightly), and so acquire the political 
sense and self-consciousness of its own immense power. It was really 
against such a ‘political act’ that the British Constitution and the whole 
apparatus of conservatism was (and still is) mobilized. This is not to 





H Royden Harrison comments on this event: ‘The victory of roth April was of a 
different order from that suggested by The Ties. The Chartists had not ‘raleed the 

of revolution’ nor had they ‘made the challenge’. The Government had not 
foiled a bid for revolution, but had skilfully manoeuvred the Chartists into a position 
in which it could represent itself as having done so. The workmen’s party had paid 
the penalty which any party is likely to pay If it organizes for peaceful purposes 
while talking academically about the right to make a revolution in the last resort. 
Instead of this being a threat which the Government anticipated with dread, the 
Government took the initiative and anticipated the threat, It used the threat to push 
its opponents into a false position from which they could extricate themselves only 
by acting up to the intentions ascribed to them, or by going through the humiliating 


themselves in 1848 or again in 1926.’ (Before the Socialists: Studies in Labour and 
Polsics 1861-1881, p. 79.) The technique was employed again, and again led by The 
Tims, in the great student-led demonstration against the Vietnam War, in October 
1968. Again, for weeks beforehand London was depicted lying in ruins at the hands 
of a revolutionary mob; and again, when the gathering dispersed peaceably at Hyde 
Park, the tone of comment changed instantly to ane of sneering contempt tnd smug 
derision at the ‘failure’ of the march to destroy the British Constitution and bum 
down Whitehall. 
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deny for a moment that the working class has had great influence or 
effect upon British history; but the difference between producing 
effects or changes mediated and controlled through the regnant system, 
and direct political action from below (even to obtain the same changes!) 

is all-important. It is absolutely crucial for a total system of paternalist 
domination like British conservatism to magically appropriats all* 
central social and political initiative, in such a way that it can emerge 
or re-emerge from the top downwards, from the centre outwards, and 
be transformed ex roxte into something safer (‘compromise’). Outside 
the centre, on the other hand (where initiative does not touch the 
central ganglia) it is positively valuable to encourage self-activity, as 
both compensation and safety-valve: the multitude of independent 
associations, clubs and societies for this or that social and ethical ; 
purpose which proliferate in British life and give the appearance of a 
democracy. 


If the immense historical energy of British conservatism later appeared 
as inert possession of the field, as almost a state of nature (practically ~ 
absent from most political thought except as myth), this is the simple * 
measure of its success: it is the underlying ruse of reason, in another 
form. For the great power and historical cunning of conservatism was 
also no more than the expression of the task which it had to accomplish: 
it had, in the British working class of the industrial Revolution, by far 
the greatest and most formidable of social opponents. It took genera- 
tions of every sort of effort to subjugate this opponent; and it could not 
possibly have done it, had the opponent not been the historical first- 
born of his kind, and had not the possession of the world’s largest ~ 
empire buttressed all these efforts. A power is only overcome by a 
greater counter-power. The massive and theatrical dimensions of 
Britain’s imperialism (both domestic and foreign) are not more than an 
adequate reflection of the potential power they were employed to roy 
press. 


Nor should it be forgotten that this victory was of world-wide signific- 
ance. It was not a victory for the British ruling class or for British 
imperialism alone. That the first, and (for long) the largest working 
class in Europe was in this way imprisoned in the strongest and best- 
equipped conservative régime of modern times, at the heart of a grow- 
ing network of world exploitation, was a quite decisive succeas for the 
whole capitalist order. That the British working class should have 
been paralysed politically, and excluded from the Enlightenment and 
then from Marxism—all this, whether they knew it or not, was part of 
the good fortune of every bourgeois ruling class from 1848 onwards. 
Had it not happened, the class-struggle would have been very different 
everywhere, not only in Britain (starting probably in 1848 itself). 
Had it not happened, capitalism’s fate might have been radically 
different, in both the 19th and the zoth centuries. Marx and Engels 
looked forward to a revolutionary future, in thelr Comsrunist Manifest 
of 1848: they did not know to what a critical extent that future had 
already been betrayed and compromised even before the Mentfesh 
appeared, in the heartland of capitalism. 
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7. The Material Basis: British Imperialism 


‘Poor old men’, wrote a contemporary observer of some old radicals 
in 1856, “The time for the fulfilment of their prophecy has arrived and 
departed . . . Dispersed are the golden visions, the castles in the air, 
which formed their only heritage.’*5 At the mid-century equinox, 
conservatism had won the day. Burke’s design for a bourgeois society 
held together by non-bourgeois ties, and Coleridge’s vision of an 
‘organic’ social order, were now realized or in course of realization. 
The most dynamic society in history had accomplished the miraculous 
feat of subduing its own violent social energies within a stable, tradi- 
tional social consensus. 


This miracle is the truly distinctive feature of modern British history, 
and quickly became the keynote of British self-awareness. This is the 
real reason why Britain is ‘different’, why British moral and political 
behaviour is (in its own estimation) so much better than the unreason 
prevalent elsewhere. The characteristic narcissism of later British 
imperialism from the 1880’s onwards was founded upon it—upon the 
secure contemplation of what (by then) seemed inherent national 
virtues. 


What was the warsrial basis of this miraculous and fatal feat of the 
British ruling class? There can be no doubt that it lay in the favourable 
conditions created by British imperialism. By the time of the vital mid- 
Victorian conjuncture, the British empire was the largest, the oldest, 
and the most continually successful in the western world, Britain’s 
whole economic evolution since the 17th century had been tied to over- 
seas trade, plunder, and colonization, The Industrial Revolution itself 
was a product of Britain’s earlier success as a mercantile empire: its 
‘motor’ industry, the Lancashire cotton business, arose out of the slave 
trade, West Indian and American plantations, and the export of cotton 
products to the Orient. The conservative war of ideology against the 
French Revolution was also the last (and decisive) battle in the older 
commercial-maritime war with royal France. The downfall of Napoleon 
in 1815 made British economic domination ‘of the globe certain, and 
the Industrial Revolution made it overwhelming. By mid-century, 
this network of exploitation stretched into almost every corner of the 
world, in the shape of territorial possessions large and small, enclaves, 
posts and trading-stations, free-trade treaties and ‘spheres of influence’: 
the facts and figures of British imperial power are well known. 


The social and political interpretation of the facts is more disputed, 
however. Traditional interpretations of imperialism were influenced 
by its later development—by the features of ‘New Imperialism’, or the 
epoch of general territorial expansion and rivalry which marked the 
end of the 19th century and the start of the 2oth. “The orthodox view of 
1g9th-century imperial history remains that laid down from the stand- 
point of the racial and legalistic concept which inspired the Imperial 


45 R. W. Procter, The Berber’s Shep, quoted in W. L. Burn, op. cit. 


Federation movement’, comment two modern authors.™ But this 
concept was part of that movement’s political and territorial mania, and 
reflected the wave of conscious imperialism which swept over Britain 
after the 1880's. Yet this self-conscious politico-military imperialism 
(jingoism’) was to prove a transitory and somewhat unreal phenomenon 
in British history. It was Britain’s unsuccessful attempt at a response to 
the new challenges of the general imperialist era, when her already 
existing empire was under attack from France, Germany, and the 
other would-be imperial powers. But the empire which she had to 
defend was not primarily a ‘territorial’ one at all, and did not depend 
only on the formal annexation and subjugation of foreign countries and 
peoples. It was a ‘free-trade’ empire founded on British economic 
supremacy. “The most common political technique of British expansion 
was the treaty of free trade and friendship made with or imposed upor 1 
a weaker state (eg. Persia, Turkey, Japan, Zanzibar, Siam, Morocco, 
etc.),’ continue the same authors, who go on to summarize the outlook 
of free-trade imperialism as ‘trade with informal control if possible; 
trade with rule when necessary’. Occupation, war, and political rule 
had been used as instruments occasionally necessary to protect ory 
extend the great British trading network. x 


Whereas the orthodox conception of empire saw the high-point of 
British power in 1921 (when Britain controlled more territory than ever 
before), a more realistic view locates it in the middle decades of the 19th 
century: “The mid-Victorian years were the decisive stage in the 
history of British expansion overseas, in that the combination of 
commercial penetration and political influence allowed -the United 
Kingdom to command those economies which could be made to fit 
best into her own.’ This was the real empire which long preceded: 
the frenzy of ‘imperialism’ around 1900. For Britain, in fact, the late- 
Victorian years of territorial aggrandisement and combative ‘colonial- 
ism’ represented a decline. This decline was masked by the territori 
growth, and by the formation of an imperialist ideology (whose in- 
fluence still inclines one to identify the British Empire with the purple 
parade of Edwardian times); but it was perfectly sensible by 1900, and 
formed a main subject of political and social debate—already in 
1900, as in 1970, the great problem was what had gone sroag with 
Britain, and what should be done to stop the rot, to make Britain 
‘competitive’ and ‘efficient’ again. 


The main territorial bulk of empire in mid-Victorian times consisted of 
the largely empty regions of the world which had been peopled by 
British emigrants: Canads, Australia, New Zealand. But these were not 
imperial ‘possessions’ in the sense which later became fashionable 
the disastrous attempt to retain such control over the Americas 
colonies in the 18th ceatury had convinced later British government 
of the futility of direct political domination. The economic empir» 
which was at its strongest in the Victorian ‘golden age’ demande 
astonishingly little military force. Naturally, innumerable small war 





36 J. Gallagher and R. Robinson, "The Imperialism of Free Trade’, in Eromene. 
Renew, 2nd senes, vol. VI, No. 1 (1953). 
37 Gallagher and Robinson, ihid., p. 11. 
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punctuated the history of Britain’s growth overseas; but they were 
never beyond the very limited capabilities of the country’s antiquated 
and comically inefficient army. No serious attempt was made to reform 
the army until the 1890’s, when the ageing Duke of Cambridge (a 
cousin of Queen Victoria’s) was finally persuaded to resign as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, after 40 years’ stout resistance to all forms of change. 
British imperialism depended upon the navy rather than the army. 
But naval power has much less effect upon a society than the mainten- 
ance of any army: it is absent most of the time, dispersed (in Britain’s 
case) widely round the world, and much more of a separate social 
order divorced from the concerns of civil society. A permanent military 
caste and a large conscription-based army permanently installed within 
civil society is another thing altogether, as France, Germany, and 
Japan know to their cost (and as America is currently discovering). 
Imperialism is in fact normally militaristic, and society has usually to 
adapt itself to this in its ideas, its priorities, its very structure. 


British imperialism, though the most successful economically, almost 
entirely escaped this fate. Iz is this waique circumstance which ex- 
plains the underlying link between a foreign imperialism and a domestic 
conserpatism, between a world-wide predominance and a relatively 
static and relaxed metropoliitan society. The British middle classes 
could afford their settled conservatism, their routines of complacency, 
precisely because empire cost them so little social effort even at its peak. 
After 1815, society was never mobilized in pursuit or defence of empire: 
. imperial power was taken for granted, while the attention and efforts of 
the ruling class were concentrated on domestic problems (that is, 
essentially, on the problem of containing the working class). The lack 
of militarism was accompanied by an equal lack of ‘imperialist’ ideology. 
Sir John Seeley observed that before the 1880’s—‘We did not allow 
Empire to affect our imaginations or in any degree to change our ways 
of thinking ... We constantly betray by our modes of speech that we 
do not reckon our colonies as really belonging to us.’ It was he who 
coined the celebrated phrase ‘absence of mind’, to describe British 
imperialism: We seem, as it were, to have conquered and peopled half 
the world in a fit of absence of mind.”38 


Such an ‘unconscious’ imperialism was only possible once. It was 
granted only to the first great Western economic power which en- 
circled the globe, only to the country whose Industrial Revolution had 
for a period set it so far in advance of others that no competition was 
possible. We see, therefore, that the peculiar contours of modem 
British society are due to more than the coincidence already noticed 
above—between the quiescence of class-struggle at home and imperial 
florescence abroad. They are also affected by the pøxliar character of 
that florescence—by its relative case, the relatively tiny political and 
military effort it involved, by the ‘naturalness’? with which huge 
economic gains were won and sustained. This provided the necessary 
environment for mid-Victorian ‘equilibrium’—that is, for the refined, 
immensely self-confident conservative régime which seemed for a time 





* Sir J. Secley, The Expansion of England (1883), pp. 35420d 89. 
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to have solved all its basic problems. If the whole of British life remains 
haunted by such success today, this is not surprising. It would perhaps 
have been surprising if Britain had w+ over-adapted to such a unique 
and fortunate conjuncture. 


‘The régime consolidated its success by attempting to integrate the sub 
jugated working class more totally inside the conservative hegemony. 
Most accounts of this process focus upon its economic aspect. That is, 
upon the way in which a vital part of the proletariat was somehow 
‘bought off’ by the system, in the shape of the higher wages and better 
conditions which imperialism made possible. Thus, Engels wrote in 
1881 of the British trade unions—‘which allow themselves to be led 
by men sold to, or at least paid by the middle class’.*9 Or again, in a5 
letter to Kautsky of the following year: “There is no workers’ party”! 
here... the workers gaily share the feast of Kngland’s monopoly of the 
world market and the colonies.’ Lenin followed this line of ex- 
planation in his general study of imperialism, saying that the effects of 
imperialism in Britain were—‘1) a part of the British proletariat 
becomes increasingly bourgeois; 2) a part of it allows itself to be le?” 
by men bought or at least paid by the bourgeoisie’.41 This ‘part of thè- 
proletariat’ was the higher stratum of skilled workers who first organ- 
ized themselves into trade unions, the ‘labour aristocracy’ which shared 
to some degree in the imperial ‘feast’ and in this way separated itself 
from the mass of workers. Thus, these workers were drawn towards 
integration with bourgeois society, into an ‘assured position in society 
immediately below the employers, a position which merged with that of 
the shop-keepess, small masters, foremen, and the like’, instead of be- 
coming the leaders of the masses underneath them. 

There is no question of the significance of this economic factor: it 
was certainly a necessary condition of ‘integration’. But it must also be 
pointed out that it could only work in the way it did because off» 
number of wider social factors, After all, higher wages and ieee 
material conditions in themselves do not necessarily imply a trene 
towards conservatism or satisfaction with the status quo. If such im- 
provement brings those benefiting from it into conflict with traditiona 
social barriers, for example (as has commonly happened in pre-revolu 
tionary situations), then it produces frustration rather than acceptance 
To be an instrument of social conservatism, material betterment mus 
not engender conscious expectations society is then incapable o 
fulfilling. 

In Britain, these economic changes took place under the most favou: 
able circumstances for the status quo. The labour aristocracy flourishe 
in the aftermath of class defeat, when the working class could onb 
look back at a series of débacles and it seemed that all other alternative 
were futile. For, even more important than this negative outlook, tt 
society which had won the class war now possessed the most formidab’ 


19 F. Engels, letter of August 11th, 1881. 

40 F, Engels, letter of September 12th, 1882. 

41 V. L Lenin, Iwperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, sect, VIIL 
# A. L. Morton and C. Tate, The British Labexr Mesenrent, p. 148. 
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battery of cultural weapons with which to follow up its victory. It 
was singularly well equipped to form the ‘expectations’ of the new 
stratum in a way convenient to itself. The labour aristocracy was a 
natural victim. Its whole tendency was to distinguish itself sharply 
from the ‘unskilled’ mass, but not so sharply from the lower middle- 
class strata above it. “The boundaries of the labour aristocracy were 
fluid on one side of its territory (ie. the middle-class side), but they were 
precise on another. An “artisan” or “craftsman” was not under any 
circumstances to be confused with a “labourer” !’# Across such fluid 
boundaries, the apparatus of British conservatism could of course work 
freely: the ideology of bourgeois ‘self-help’, the dogmas of free-trade 
liberalism enshrined in the Liberal Party, the various brands of re- 
spectability offered by the dissenting Christian sects, the temperance 
movement, the prevailing respect for hierarchy and ‘knowing one’s 
place’ (especially if it was not quite the lowest), and so on. It was even 
possible to accede to the ultimate accolade, the condition of being a 
‘gentleman’, In an address on The Future of the Working Classes, the 
doyen of orthodox economic theory Alfred Marshall declared that: 
‘Artisans . . . who are paid chiefly for their skill and the work of their 
brains, are as conscious of the superiority of their lot over that of their 
poorer brethren as is the highest nobleman in the land. And they are 
tight: for their lot does just offer them the opportunity of being 
gentlemen in spirit and in trath; and to the great honour of the age be 
it said, many of them are steadily becoming gentlemen... .’# 


The point is, surely, that the ambient conditions of British conservatism 
were such that it never hed to rely simply upon the crude (and highly 
uncertain) technique of ‘buying’ or ‘bribing’ part of the working class. 
These economic metaphors conjure up an image of an élite of Judases 
betraying their class for a few pieces of silver; and as such, they repre- 
sent a gross underestimation of the positive power of British con- 
servatism. When Disraeli argued that the franchise could be extended 
to the working class because a considerable part of it would now vote 
conservative, he did not think this vote had been ‘bought’: the ‘angels 
in marble’, the new supporters of order waiting to be released, had been 
pon over to conservatism. What was more, the victory was permanent: 
parliamentary politics since then are inexplicable except on the assump- 
tion of a consistent working-class conservative vote. Yet the capacity of 
the British capitalist order to ‘buy off’ its workers has (to say the least of 
it) fluctuated notably in the course of the last century. 


Look at the problem from another point of view: there are indeed 
historical examples of class strategy involving ‘buying off’ the proletar- 
iat, in a much less metaphorical sense. The Giolitti régime in Italy 
before the First World War, for instance, which undoubtedly pursued 
a policy of ‘appeasing’ the northern ‘labour aristocracy’ and the trade 
unions, in order to avoid trouble and ensure the social stability which 
the growth of large-scale Italian industry demanded. For a time this 
policy had some success. Yet how limited and transitory such success 





SE. J. Hobsbawm, “The Labour Aristocracy in 19th Century Britain’, ın Labouring 
Mm. 
4 A, C. Pigou, Memorials of Alfred Marshall, p. 105. 
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proved, in Italian conditions! It appears historically as a short-lived 
tactic, scarcely comparable to the profound, organic, durable changes 
which the conservative régime in Britain managed to effect. So one is 
forced back again to the very different ambient social conditions in the 
two cases. Nor is ita matter of such conditions and their influence being 
‘vague’ or indefinable. On the contrary, the striking feature of thet 
Victorian conservative environment was (as we have seen) its con- 
creteness, its positive plenitude, its total self-confidence. Naturally, such 
things.are not measurable in figures: but this means only that they 
are historical reality, which the measurable elements should help us 
understand. 


Thus, class defeat and imperialist triumph had led to the successful 
absorption of part of the working class into conservatism. This, ia” 
turn, delayed the political development of the workers for decades 
more: it ensured an effective hiatus in mass political consciousness for 
nearly 30 years, between the collapse of Chartism and the revival of 
socialist agitation in the 1880's. 


Lf 
British socialism was thus late, of course, in relationship to othet 
countries. Her major socialist movement, the Labour Party, did not 
exist effectively until after 1900, remained a minor party with very 
limited ambitions and power until 1914, and received its present form 
and constitution only in 1918—+that is, some decades after the social- 
democratic parties of the continent. It was late too, in the sense that in 
Britain it followed the rise of trade-unionism rather than preceding or’ 
accompanying it—hence, it was inevitably deeply affected.(and indeed 
lastingly conditioned) by their economism and conservatism of out- 
look. British ‘democratic socialism’ was forced to grow in the shadow 
of the trade unions, dependent on their finances, overawed by their 
prestige, its room for political manoeuvre and theoretical development 
constricted at every turn by their caution and traditionalism. de 


But there is a third, even more important, sense in which the advent of 
British socialism was ‘late’. It was tragically late fe relationship to the 
whole evolution of British socisty, in relationship to the whole underlying 
imperial-conservative nexus. For by 1900, the long secular decline ome 
this system was already under way; already, the gravest contradictions 
and difficulties were emerging remorselessly and threatening the basis 
of the great Victorian consensus. By 1914, the rot had deepened to th 
point of rupture and open conflict, from which Britain was saved onl 

by the outbreak of war. By 1918, although war had to some are a 
restored the system’s fortune, the stage was set for a further decline— 
for a prolonged process of involution and social paralysis, for an epoche 
of petrifaction which was destined to continue through variou 
phases for half a century. This long and grim rearguard action was te 
constitute the universe of the Labour Party. It inherited a darkenin, 
world. The society into which it was born had reached a splendi 
zenith before it was even conceived, and could only slide downwardi 

in fits and starts, towards the present twilight era, gradually exhaustin; 
the great economic and cultural resources which it had previous] 
accumulated. The official ideology of ‘British Socialism’ has alway 
been convinced that Britain provided ideal conditions for gradua 
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democratic progress towards socialism—thinking primarily of parlia- 
mentarism and the avoidance of conflict which marks British public 
life. In fact, the British social-democratic movement has never from the 
day of its birth known a society in expansion, a capitalism in vigorous 
growth looking confidently forward to unclouded skies—and, in- 
cidentally, generating the surpluses which a truly successful social- 
democracy demands. Instead, it has confronted an era of grudging re- 
treat, of penny-pinching and postponement, of nostalgia and half- 
heartedness, of slow disintegration and sad frustration, where today is 
invariably sacrificed so that tomorrow can be a little more like yester- 
day. The Labour Party set out to build a new world in the crumbling 
mansion of British conservative-imperial hegemony. It has ended up 
as chief caretaker of the mins. 
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Interview with Georg Lukács 


The Twin Crises 


AL 


Comrade Lukdcs, bow do you see your own life and the era of history in which you bave 
lived? In five decades of revolutionary and scientific work you bad your share both of 
honours and of humiliations. We also understand that your life was in danger after the 
arrest of Béla Kun in 1937. If you were to write an autobiography or personal memoir, 
what ultimate lessons would you draw from it all? What bas it meant to bave bien a 


Marxist militant for fifty years? 


To answer you briefly, I should say that it was my great good fortune to have 
lived a rich and eventful life. I regard it as my particular privilege that I ex- 
petienced the years 1917-19. For I come from a bourgeois background—my» 
father was a banker in Budapest—and even though I had adopted a somewha 
individual oppositionism in Nysgat,1 nonetheless I was part of the bourgeot 
opposition. I would not venture to say—I could not—that the purely negative 
impact of the First World War would have been enough to make a socialis 
out of me. It was undoubtedly the Russian Revolution and the revolutionar 
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movements in Hungary that followed it which made a socialist out of 
me, and I remained true to this. I regard this as one of the most positive 
aspects of my life. It is another question, whether or not the totality of 
my life moved up or down, in whatever direction, but it can be said to 
have had a certain unity. Looking back, I can see that the two tenden- 
cies in my life were, firstly, to express myself, and secondly, to serve 
the socialist movement—as I understood it at any one time. These 
two tendencies never diverged, J was never caught by any conflict 
between them. It frequently emerged later—in my own opinion as well 
as that of others—that what I had been doing was incorrect, and this 
too Ican state with a certain equanimity. In those cases, I think I was 
tight to reject my old views which I afterwards held to be wrong. In the 
final analysis, I can say with tranquillity that I tried at all times to say 
what I had to say as best as I could. But as to what is the value and the 
shape of my life’s work, on this I cannot pronounce—it is not my 
concern. History will decide that in one way or another. For my own 
part, I can be satisfied with having made the effort and I can say in this 
respect I am content: which does not mean, of couree, that I am satisfied 
with the results of these efforts. During the short time that remains for 
me, I shall do my best to express certain ideas more accurately, justly 
and scientifically, for Marxism. 


‘Can a man be content with his state? Does such a state exist at all? 


To be frank, a writer may experience this state from time to time, 
while writing. It happens that I feel that Pve managed to express what 
I wanted to. It is a different question, how it will look three days later. 
AlI am saying is that this state does exist. 


You were not only a witeess to the history of this century, but also an active 
participant. If you were now to maks a balance-sheet of your youthful ideals and 
dreams—ibe desslopment of socialism from the Eungarian Soviet Republic to 
onr timew—what wold it include? ` 


One must make a distinction here between subjective and objective 
elements. Subjectively, I would say, it was already clear by the 1920s 
—let alone today—that those very intense hopes with which we 
followed the Russian Revolution from 1917 on were not to be ful- 
filled: the wave of world revolution, in which we placed our con- 
fidence, did not come to pass. The fact that the Revolution remained 
limited to the Soviet Union is not the result of one man’s theories, but 
of the facts of world history. One’s subjective hopes remain unfulfilled 
in this sense. On the other hand, someone who calls himself 2 Marxist— 
and will, therefore, regard himself as a student of history—must know 
that no great social transformation has taken place overnight. Millennia 
passed before primitive communism became a class society. Or, to give 
an example from historical times, we can now follow the history of the 
dissolution of societies based on slavery and can conclude that it took 
eight hundred, nearly a thousand, years of crises for it to evolve into 
feudalism. Consequently, the more one is a Marxist, the more one 


1 Noyweat, which means West, was an avant-garde literary periodical which set the 
tone for Hungarian literature before the First World War. 
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should have known that a decisive change like the transition from capi- 
talism to socialism could not be concluded in a matter of weeks or 
months, or even years, and that the period in which we live is only the 
very beginning of the transition, and who knows how many decades, 
or even longer, will pass before the world can enter the era of true 
socialism. Anyone who wants to be a Marxist must detach his own ` 
expectations from the evaluation of events. It is natural that subjectively 
everyone would like to see the era of true socialism, but a Marxist will 
know from the experience of his own life that such changes do not take 
place from one day to the next. 


How shold Marxist philosophy relate to the great philosophical! wealth of our 
era? What part of it can be accepted as valuable or as a stimulas to further sœ 
development? 


You will forgive me, if I do not give you a straight answer to this. 
I have no great opinion of modern bourgeois philosophy. It is under- 
standable that when people in socialist countries are disappointed in the 
Stalinist deformations of Marxism, they should turn towards Western -d 
philosophy, just as you can easily find a woman deceived by her 
husband in anyone’s arms that night. I must confess that I have no 
great opinion of bourgeois philosophy and that I regard Hegel as the 
last great bourgeois thinker. If the American or German or French 
press should declare X or Y to be a great thinker, and if consequently 
people disappointed by Stalinism imagine that they could remedy 
Marxism by structuralism, for instance, then—and please do not take it 
amiss that I should say so openly—I regard this as illusory. I disapprove 
of the fact that during the Stalinist period official Marxism should have ` 
isolated itself completely from the fruits of non-Soviet developments. 
This was wrong and un-Marxist. For Marx, Engels and Lenin always 
followed contemporary philosophy and scientific thought with the 
greatest attention; but, let us add, with the greatest critical attentions 
If you observe Marx’s career, you will see that it was not only such 
outstanding figures as Darwin and Morgan who influenced his think- 
ing. For instance, he was passionately interested in Liebig’s agro- 
chemical experiments, in Mauser’s historical researches and so on. But 
one must add that Marx’s view of his so-called great contemporaries— 
I am thinking here of Comte and Herbert Spencer—was dismissive 
and scornful. I can understand psychologically how today’s Marxists 
are forever secking support in the West for their reforms, but I regard 
it as objectively incorrect. What I would regard as necessary is that we 
should understand Marxism well, that we should return to its real 
methodology and that we should try to understand, by employing this 
methodology, the history of the era after the death of Marx. This has 
yet to be worked out from a theoretical Marxist standpoint. It is one of 
the greatest sins of Marxism’ that there has been no real economic 
analysis of capitalism since Lenin’s book on imperislism—which wa: 
written in 1916, Likewise, there is no real historical and economic 
analysis of the development of socialism. Hence the task that I see fo» 
Marxists is that they should examine critically what we can learn fron 
Western writing. It is beyond doubt that in numerous areas of th: 
natural sclences they have achieved enormous results from which w 
can certainly learn. Secondly, it is my opinion that writings in philoso 
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phy——strictly defined—and in the social sciences must be scrutinized 
critically. It would be an illusion to think that anything can still be 
learned from Nietzsche—albeit one knows of cases, regrettably, where 
people disappointed in Stalinist Marxism have tried. Yet the most one 
can get out of Nietzsche is a lesson in how not to philosophize and in 
what is dangerous and bad for philosophy. Hence I must make it clear 
that my attitude to the question of what can be learned from the West 
is a highly critical one. I would like Marxists to be critical and judge 
Western trends too by employing a true Marxist method. 


You used the concept ‘official Marxise’, as opposed to bourgeois philosophical 
treads, while also saying that much work weeds to be done since the classics were 
published. What do you understand by official Marxism? 


What I mean by official Marxism is that Marxism which developed in 
the Soviet Union after Stalin gained an ideological, political and 
organizational victory over Trotsky, Bukharin and others. This came 
about as a process. I don’t want to go into details, but one thing is 
certain: one cannot say that up to a given day there was Leninism and 
the next day Stalin introduced Stalinism. Rather, in the course of a 
process lasting more than ten years, Marxism was reinterpreted to fit 
the needs of the results of Stalinist rule. I have written of the basic 
principles of this several times. If I may repeat myself, what this con- 
sisted of was the following: Marx derived a great world-historical 
perspective from an all-embracing dialectical method and he attempted 
to lay its economic and political foundations in every kind of way. This 
perspective provided the ultimate motive force for Marx’s activities. 
This ultimate force was what enabled him to analyse strategic situations 
in every era and in every situation, and within the strategic situation,. 
the tactical causes. Stalin turned all this on its head. For Stalin it was the 
tactical situation at any one time that was paramount and it was for i 
this tactical situation that he created a strategy and a general theory. ` 
Let us say, even if the zoth Congress did condemn Stalin’s doctrine that 
the class struggle underwent continuous intensification in socialism, it 
still failed to declare—unfortunately—that the problem is not that 
Stalin concluded this and basing himself on this conclusion, prepared 
the Great Purges against Bukharin and others. The problem is rather 
that Stalin felt he had a tactical need for these purges. He carried out 
the purges and then made up a theory for them, according to which the 
class struggle intensifies under socialism. I could illustrate this with an 
even more pregnant episode where Stalin was actually in the right 
tactically. When he signed his pact with Hitler in 1939, he took a 
tactically correct step. There followed that phase of the war, in which 
Britain and the United States fought Hitler in a common alliance with 
the ussr which succeeded in warding off the danger of Nazism. To my 
mind, the great question is whether this would have occurred without 
Stalin’s initial tactical move. As against this, when Stalin decreed in 
1939 that the Second World War was in essence no different from the 
First, and that the task for Communist Parties was therefore still the 
Liebknechtian one of fighting the enemy at home, then—starting from 
a tactically correct step—he gave, in the name of the Comintern, 
catastrophically incorrect advice to the French and British parties. I 
think the grotesque results produced by Stalinist methods are shown 
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quite clearly by this example. Let us add, that Stalinist conception have 
still to be fully liquidated. Consequently many of our conceptions in 
world politics are purely tactical ones, which can prove incorrect from 
one day to the next and which—to express myself somewhat bluntly— 
have precious little to do with the true processes taking place in the 
realities of society. 


How do you see tbe reception of your works in Yugoslavia? 


I must confess I do not consider myself entitled to comment on 
problems of Yugoslav ideological development. Briefly, all I can say is 
that during the Second World War, Yugoslavia aroused the enthusiasm 
of all of us. Among the small countries, it was the only nation to wage 
a large-scale war of Resistance independently against Hitler. From this 
point of view, the behaviour of the Yugoslav people was an example 
to all others, including the Hungarians, whose will to resist Hitler 
was far less conscious, determined or successful. Secondly, all of us— 
—and by this I mean a group of thinking people—regarded the de- 
velopment of Stalinism with a certain dissatisfaction. Anyone who-@ 
reads my articles from the 1920’s and 30’s will see that even at that time 
I was in disagreement with Stalin’s and Zhdanov’s line. For example, 
the book I wrote on Hegel was diametrically opposed to Zhdanov’s 
analysis of him, However, in spite of this, Hungarian policies closely 
followed the Soviet line and for all of us who were capable of thinking 
for ourselves, it was a great event that Tito took the field against 
Stalinist methods with practical criticism. The history of socialism will 
never forget this great deed of Tito’s. As a result, Marxist writing in 
Yugoslavia began to be much freer than official Marxism. I did pay~ 
attention to this, but that also means that at times I criticized it sharply. 
Such developments—I must repeat—are not like getting out of one 
train and climbing on another. Great ideological battles are needed 
before the ideology of the new phase takes shape. That this process hag 
begun, reflects much credit on the Yugoslav comrades and this will 
never remain unnoticed. However—and this applies not just to Yugo- 
slavia but the entire movement—the critique of Stalinist thinking and 
the struggle for the renewal of Marxism that is under way are being 
pursued with whatever intellectual tools are available, as best they may. 
It is thus evident that wholly clear viewpoints and a single dominant 
trend have still to emerge. I am sure you will not take it amiss if I say 
that I am hopeful, subjectively, that the trend which I support wilje 
emerge as the dominant one, although I know that everyone hopes that 
history will accord his own viewpoint its ultimate approval. In any 
event, such a historical decision, as to which is the correct road, has ye» 
to be given objectively and so there are people everywhere, in socialis» 
and capitalist countries, who are striving for a renewal of Marxism 
Everyone tries their own methods, in their own way, debating amon; 
themselves, hoping that some trend will be reached which would lea 
Marxism out of the unhappy situation into which it strayed thanks t 
Stalin’s influence. 


Some people bold that the system of workers’ self-management is a pecxiiart 
Yuneoslap invention, and not an expression of socialist dsveloparent. What is yon 
opinion of this? 
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It would be very difficult to answer your question in this form. In 
general, what I would say is that workers’ self-government is one of the 
most important problems of socialism. To my mind it is incorrect when 
many people oppose Stalinism with a general democracy—more 
accurately, bourgeois democracy. Marx described the basic structure of 
bourgeois democracy already in the 1840’s; it is built on the antithesis 
of the idealist citizen and the materialist bourgeois, and the inevitable 
result of the growth of capitalism is that the capitalist bourgeois comes 
out on top and the idealist citizen becomes his servant. By contrast, the 
essence of socialist development—which started with the Parls Com- 
mune and continued with the two Russian Revolutions—is known bya 
name: workers’ councils. To express this on a theoretical plane, we 
could say that it is the democracy of everyday life. Democratic self- 
government unfolds at the most elementary levels of everyday life, 
teaching upwards until it becomes the decision of the people as a 
whole over all important public issues, We are at the very beginning of 
this development today. But there can be no doubt that those innova- 
tions which occurred in Yugoslavia, and the fact that they were the sub- 
ject of responsible debate, will contribute, in the new circumstances of 
today, to the ultimate success of workers’ councils in becoming once 
again the basic principle of every socialist development. 


You once expressed the idea that the complete man is a man of public life. 
World you care to expand on this? 


I believe that we are concerned here with a basic theme of Marxism, 
one that Marx dealt with in his very early days in writing his Theses on 
Feuerbach. When Marx criticized Feuerbach, what he said was that 
Feuerbach’s approach to materialism stopped at nature. In the world of 
organic nature certain species do come into being, but these species— 
as Marx termed them in his arguments against Fenerbach—are silent 
species. The lion, the individual lion, belongs to the species Leo. But 
the individual lion knows nothing of this. When it is hunting or when 
it is begetting cubs, then it is exclusively satisfying its biological needs 
and at the same time—without being conscious of this—it serves and 
represents its species. Now what does it mean when Marx said that 
human society is not a silent species? For a man is just as much an in- 
separable unit of the species homo and of mankind, as the lion is of 
animals or, if you like, the blade of grass is of plants. As against this, 
however, man is consciously the member of a tribe even at the most 
primitive level. This fact itself, that he is the member of the most 
primitive tribe, raises him beyond the silence that is purely biological. 
‘There arises in this way a singular dialectic between the demands of the 
species vis-à-vis the individual, the individual’s responsibilities vis-a-vis 
the species and the mutual impact of the two on both the species and 
the individual. This underlies the evolution of man into man. If we 
examine history properly, we shall see that this is the true content of all 
history. To this should be added what Marx said a long time ago, that 
the development which we have experienced—and how enormous 
that has been can be seen if you compare the stone axe with the atom 
bomb—is still the pre-history of mankind. Man will begin his real 
history under communism, when he has left behind all the barriers of 
class society. That is to say, when we are assessing contemporary man 
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and his relationship to the species, we should be aware that we are still 
in the stage of prehistory. How I would interpret this is that in the pre- 
historic stage, belonging to the species is still essentially in antithesis to 
man’s purely individual demands and the exceptions in history have 
been those individuals where the two have coincided completely. 
Think, for example, of the inscription commemorating the 300 Spartans 
at ‘Thermopylac.* However, the dialectic is constantly intensifying. It 
is this dialectic that will prompt more and more people in the course of 
human society to reflect that personal fulfilment can only be possible if 
the highest commands of the species are accepted as the duty of the 
individual. What is so fascinating about figures like Socrates or Lenin— 
without anyone being necessarily conscious of this—is that the free P 
development of their individualities and the fulfiment of the commands „- 
of the species, voluntarily undertaken, are in such harmony. What I” 
would say now is that Marxist objectives under communism should be 
precisely to allow man to escape from his entrapment in the silent 
species, in proportion to his ability to see individual fulfilment in the 
duties inherent in the acceptance of his place as a member of the species. 2 


Yow have mentioned Lenin's same twice, vith especial affection. What did be 
mean for you in your personal life? 


If you mean how much did I have to do with him personally, then the 
answer is, terribly little. Our personal contact consisted of Lenin’s 
having written extremely bluntly, in the 1920's, that my article on 
parliamentarism was bad and un-Marzist. I must confess that this was 
one of those criticisms from which I learned a great deal. For Lenin— 
not actually in this criticism but in his Infantile Disorder’, which deals ` 
with the same issue—stressed the difference between the decline of an 
institution like Parliament in a world-historical perspective and its 
practical political superscssion. I confused these two in my article. I 
learned a great deal from Lenin’s emphasis on the difference; afterward. 
I was in a position to appreciate such issues more readily. In effect, 
that exhausted my personal contact with Lenin, I did actually meet 
Lenin at the Third Comintern Congress, but don’t forget that at 
the time I was only a Central Committee member of a small illegal 
party, and when someone introduced me to Lenin in the corridors, 
he would have had more urgent problems than to engage in discussion 
with a second-echelon Hungarian. All the same, Lenin’s behaviour at 
the Third Congress made an enormous impression on me. Study of 
his writings only helped to strengthen it. More precisely, we see in 
Lenin an essentially new type of the genuine revolutionary. I do not 
mean to detract from the old revolutionaries by thìs. But it can be saidammm 
that after the disintegration of the Polis, there arose an experiment 
among the Stoics aiming at a renewal of civic morality, to create a new 
aristocracy capable of acting more justly, in contrast to the unjus 
actions of the people. The remnants of this attitude and its resurgence 
in the 17th and 18th centuries mean that a certain asceticism can bx 
detected in the great revolutionaries. If you think of Robespierre, fom 
example, this asceticism is very evident. This has influenced our perio 


2 The inscription read: ‘Stranger, bear word to the Spartans that we lie here keepin 
thelr word.’ 
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as well. If we look at our own tevolutionary era and at such outstand- 
ing figures as Ottó Korvin in Hungary’ or Eugen Levine in Munich’, 
you will see what I mean. Eugen Leviné said that communists were 
always on leave from death. This, in fact, is the highest degree of as- 
ceticism. By contrast, Engels already and particularly Lenin after him 
represent a non-ascetic type of revolutionary. Their revolutionary 
character is evidenced in that their individual human particularities 
played no role in their lives and that even if they did make decis- 
ions against their own individual inclinations, these were not made 
in an ascetic form. When one reads Gorky’s account of Lenin— 
especially the very fine passages where Lenin talks about Becthoven’s 
A ppassionata—it is clearly visible that, in contrast to the Robespierre- 
Leviné type, Lenin represents a new type of revolutionary, who is just 
as much a man of public affairs and just as self-sacrificing of his private 
fate as the old type, but without this self-sacrifice involving any as- 
ceticism. In my view, Lenin’s example will play an enormous role in 
future developments. 


Is there a direct connection between asceticism and ‘Infantile Disorder’? 


Naturally. The radical revolutionaries of that time were mostly of the 
ascetic type. Very many of them were extraordinarily upright and 
devoted revolutionaries, which—I am convinced—Lenin knew per- 
fectly well. It would never have occurred to Lenin to deny that the 
Dutchman Pannekoek or Roland Holst were not genuine revolution- 
aries, for all that he condemned their sectarianism. Whilst this un- 
doubtedly was posed as a political problem for Lenin, nevertheless the 
moral problem is there in the background. Yet being not only an out- 
standing theoretician but also a great practical man, Lenin knew very 
well that this moral problem could only arise in the public context at a 
higher stage of development. In the debates of the 1920s it was his 
standpoint on concrete problems—for or against sectarianism—that led . 
to the practical decisions for which Lenin fought. 


What would bs your view of the international labour movement today in the 
light of ‘Infantile Disorder’? 


Look, this is a very complicated question. Undoubtedly, left-radicalism 
plays some role. Only we must be very careful here again in how to 
apply the judgments of historical problems in the classics to those of the 
present day. Anyone who thinks that he can apply a book written by 
Lenin in 1920 to American youth of 1969 or that Lenin’s criticism of 
Roland Holst can be made to fit Dutschke would be terribly mistaken. 
On the other hand, there is a real problem here and one in which we can 
learn from Lenin. Namely, that we are now at the very beginnings of a 





3 Otto Korvin was a socialist intellectual who took a leading part in the Hungarian 
Commune of 1919. He believed acceptance of death was the highest duty of a revolu- 
tionary, and deliberately refused to escape from Budapest after the fall of the Com- 
mune, He was executed by the White Terror. 

4 Eugen Leviné was the Russtan-bor leader of the German Communist Party in 
Munich, during the Bavarian Soviet Republic of 1919. He was executed by the 
counter-revolution after the fall of the Republic. In a famous speech at his trial, he 
declared ‘We Communists are all dead men on leave’. 
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crisis in capitalist society. If you think back to 1945 and the victory 
over Hitler, many people believed that the new manipulated capitalism 
—the American Way of Life—would signify a new era in the develop- 
ment of man. They said this was no longer capitalism but some kind of 
society of a higher order, and so on. Twenty-five years have passed 
since then and today this whole system is facing the initial stages of an 
extraordinarily profound crisis. I must stress both initial stages and 
crisis. Initial stages means the revolt of the students and of the in- 
tellectuals, but this has yet to develop a well-founded programme. The 
programmes that have been put forward are generally extremely naive. 
If you remember, for instance, that the young are given to saying that 
the way to overcome manipulation is to transform work into play, 


then all they are actually doing is to repeat what poor old Fourier said y 


at the beginning of the r9th century and about which Marx was’ 
rather ironical in the 1840’s. Thus what we have here is an ideologically 
very immature movement, which should be assessed positively be- 
cause it is opposed to those contradictions which are currently arising 
in manipulated capitalist societies. I mean by this the Vietnamese War, 
the racial crisis in the United States, the inability of Britain to find a. 


S 


post-imperial role, the crises in France, in Germany, in Italy. In other ~ 


words, looked at in a world-historical perspective, we are at the thres- 
hold of a world crisis. The threshold can, of course, mean ṣo years, we 
must be clear on this. Today, I see the great practical stimulus to the 
renewal of Marxism in the fact that there can be no revolution without 
a theory of revolution, as Lenin so rightly stated in What is to be Donet. 
Returning to what I said earlier — there has to be a renewal of the 
Marxist method in the West and in our own countries, to urdertake an 


economic and social analysis of what has been achieved under capitalism: ` 


an analysis which we Marxists have not made and lacking which we 
are unable to isolate the concrete problems which demand solutions. 
Not until then shall we be in a position to speak of a revolutionary 
movement capable of great decisions. This is the reason why I regard, 
the renewal of Marxism as such an important issue. There are problems 
in the socialist countries too, because without the necessary renewal of 
theory there can be none of practice. But someone who believes simply 
that capitalism can be overthrown by happenings is, naturally, very 
naive. 


What concrete problems are raised by the renewal of Marxist theory for the 
practice of socialist countries? Which of these would you single out for mention? 


There are many problems here. Let me begin with economics. The 
Russian Revolution, as Lenin well knew, did not break out in the most 
developed capitalist country or in the form of a world revolution, but 
in a relatively backward country, in isolation. This means that the 
Soviet Union was faced with the unique task—one not covered by the 
schema put forward by Marx who imagined the socialist revolution as 
taking place in the most developed countries—of raising Soviet pro- 
duction to a level which would make real socialism economically 
possible. Today I suspect that Stalin defeated his rivals not only be- 
cause he was the only skilful tactician among them, but also because he 
above all advocated most resolutely this socialism in one country and the 
need to overcome economic backwardness. Now, the Soviet Union 
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did catch up, even if not completely, in the Stalinist period. As against 
this, what has not yet happened is that production should become nor- 
mal production and most of all, the kind of production which can make 
the transition to socialism possible. In this context, the problem of 
‘What is to be Done?’ arises in the Soviet Union and in every socialist 
country today. The problem cannot be solved by Stalinist methods. 
When I was interviewed by Usitd (August 22nd 1966) on the occa- 
sion of the introduction of the Hungarian economic reforms, what I 
said was that the problem can only be solved by the introduction of 
socialist democracy. The question of new economic development and 
the transition from a non-democratic Stalinist system to socialist 
democracy is a single complex of problems. One cannot be solved 
without the other. But as this is still not even admitted in most coun- 
tries—and where certain individuals do admit it, we are still far from a 
solution—we too are in a certain sense in a crisis situation, which 
must somehow be overcome both in theory and in practice. 


This is of decisive importance for us, because without it, we cannot 
reach world standards in our production. Moreover, this democratic 
development would remedy a great shortcoming which arose as a re- 
sult of the Stalinist system. I have said more than once that it was 
extraordinarily characteristic that in Lenin’s time, even though the 
Soviet Union was facing a military, a political and an economic crisis, 
when famine ruled in the Soviet Union I remember taking part in 
Vienna in many an émigré mecting, where we collected for those 
starving in the Soviet Union. The majority of not only the intellectuals 
there but even more so the workers felt that what was happening in the 
Soviet Union was decisive for their lives too. Or, if I can express it in 
Latin, sostra cansa agitar if the Russians wanted to build socialism. The 
development of Stalinism had the catastrophic result internationally 
that this feeling of sostra cansa agitur has ceased to exist in the European 
socialist movement. It is not true that a French or an Italian socialist is a 
socialist because he wants to live like the workers in the Soviet Union. 
He does not want to live that way. What he would like, if he is a true 
socialist, is a socialist life, but he does not regard the life of a Soviet 
worker or kolkhoz peasant as a socialist life. Here, then, is a kind of 
interdependence of these two crises. Until we can revive the socialist 
theory deriving from Marxism, until we can make this a living reality in 
the socialist countries, the extraordinary attractive power of socialism— 
which lasted from 1917 to about the time of the Great Purges—and the 
international sympathy with it, cannot be revived. In this context the 
two great problems of reform are directly interdependent. ‘The basis of 
this interdependence—I cannot stress this too much—can only be the 
revival of Marxist theory. 


Many people speak of sconomic reforms in the socialist countries. In your vis, 
Comrade Lukdcs, is it possible to reform only tbs scononey? 


The economy can never be looked at in isolation. People here—and in 
the West—make the mistake of thinking that a subject which has a 
chair to itself at a university is an independent entity in reality. I can 
lecture on economics at a university, without mentioning society or 
ideology and so on, but for all that, real economic development has 
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always been the basis and keystone of the development of the whole of 
society. In other words, what I am saying is that it is not only Marxist 
economics: that. has to be renewed, but Matrisni itself. Mart was 
never an economist pure and simple in the sense that our academics 
lecture about him. If you look through Das Kapital then on every page 
you see a whole lot of things which we are inclined to classify under the * 
rabric of sociology or of history. But Marx was a great thinker and as 
such he did not care one iota for rubrics like that and considered social 
development in its own true entirety. Therefore, as I have said already, 
in Hungary I represent the view that the new economic system cannot 
be made to work without the beginnings of a renewal of socialist 
democracy. I am convinced that the many faults and hitches we are 
finding in the new economic mechanisms derive precisely from the fact al 
that we introduced an economic regulation without having first taken 
account of its social bases and reformed those. So that here too the 
problem ties in with the renewal of the foundations of Marxist method. 
There is a great deal that one can say about Marx, you sec, but never 
that he was a mere ‘professional economist’ as some professors in 
Hungary or in Yugoslavia seem to think—I doubt if even Marx’s “ 
worst enemies can say that of him. At this point—without imagining ~ 
ourselves to be any kind of a second Marx—we must return to his 
methodology in our efforts, conceptions and objectives. 


You bave mot bad much to say on the problem of nationalities policy. Does this 
wean that you have nothing special to add on this subject? 


My views are that what was said by Marx and Lenin—I am sorry to be 
so orthodox—was absolutely correct. Marx said that a people that. 
oppresses another cannot be free and Lenin demanded autonomy for 
every nation even to the right of secession. In this, they pronounced 
on the interdependent factors without which socialist development 
cannot be realized in a multi-national country. I do not think we have 
anything particular to add to this. They formulated this interdepen® 
dence very accurately and our task would be to apply it concretely as 
and where it is possible and necessary. 


Would be? 


Yes. It has indeed to be applied in every case. We have so far been 

discussing ideological issues. I do not want to deal with questions of 

day-to-day politics. But as a distant observer and as a Hungarian 

observer, in general I rather like the way in which you have solved this 

problem in Yugoslavia. I think that certain steps have been taken to- 

wards a Marxist-Leninist solution. If there are negative aspects, then» 
maybe we should avoid mentioning them in this discussion. 


A certain view bas spread within so-called official Marxism that with th. 
transformation of property relations, the national question in the socialis. 
countries will in general ‘solve itself’. 

Lenin never said of any problem at any time that it would solve itself 
During the course of a long life, whether in small private questions o» 


major public issues, I have never found that a question has solve 
itself. 
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The phrase was in inverted commas. 


Very well, but let me translate the inverted commas. If I want to smoke 
a cigarette, I have to go down to the shops and buy a packet of Kossuth, 
because without that I can’t smoke a Kossuth. I have never found in 
the course of a long life, that I, a socialist, can sit in this flat and that 
cigarettes arrive on my desk of their own accord. Equally, I do not 
believe that any problems are easier to solve in major social questions 
than in these trivial questions of everyday life. 


If we look at the present situation of Marxism in the light of the writings of its 
most outstanding representatives, they vot only differ greatly among themselves, 
but on many problems rejat one another's views or criticise them strongly. 
How do you view this increasingly polyphonic character of Marxism? 


There is something in the question which implies that this poly- 
morphism in Marxist philosophy might be a positive phenomenon. I 
have my reservations about this. I do regard it as positive that there are 
people in every country who say ‘TT shall now analyze this question’ or 
‘I shall take up a standpoint on that problem’. Without a doubt, this is 
a positive phenomenon. It has the consequence that the Marxism 
which is emerging today has a polyphonic and polymorphic—some 
would even say—pluralistic character. Let me inject a doubt here, For 
Marxism, just as much as everything else, falls under the rule that there 
is only one truth. History is either the history of class struggle or it is 
not. Now one can argue within the history of class struggle as to 
whether it happened in one way or another. That is something quite 
different. But we must know that objectively in every question there 
can be only one truth. Therefore, I do not condemn the existing poly- 
morphism, but I do think that we are only in the initial stages in the 
ideological solution of the present crisis. Trends will be opposed against 
one another, until we reach the truth. But again I must stress that there 
is only one trath. This polymorphism does show that we are on the 
road towards the truth. Yet it would be extremely undesirable if we 
were to accept an incorrect bourgeois notion, and to see a certain ideal 
in pluralism and regard this as the advantage of Marxism that it can be 
idealist or materialist, causal or teleological, this way or that. We can 
leave this to manipulative capitalism—it can invent its own theories for 
Marxism. We must be clear about the fact that in every issue there is only 
one truth and that we Marxists are struggling for its emergence. Until 
it does emerge these trends will continue in conflict, and, I must add, I 
am against trying to speed the process up by administrative methods. 
These are ideological problems which must be settled ideologically. 
At the same time, I do think it necessary to give a wide berth to 
Western pluralism and to adopt the principle that in every question 
there is only one truth. It could be that I find myself in disagreement 
with you in Yugoslavia on this question. But I have already said that 
one’s sympathies do not depend on universal agreement, but on the 
feeling that we are all serving the same great cause and that—even if we 
are involved in the sharpest of polemics—we know that these polemics 
serve the same goal. 
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Ireland—Split in Sinn Féin Peter Gibbon 


Republican separatism traces its origin to the “United Irishmen’ 
movement, inspired by and contemporary with the French revolution- 
aries of the last decade of the 18th century. Despite—or rather, because 
of—the changing composition of the class blocs which have adopted it, 
republicanism has remained British imperialism’s most serious ideo- 
logical opponent in Ireland ever since. During the National Revolution 
(1916-23) it was the dominant tendency for long periods, but was 
finally defeated by the forces of ‘constitutional nationalism’ which 
installed a régime of the commercial bourgeoisie in the South, These 
also acceded to the partition of the nation, thereby providing re- 
publicanism with a rationale for a further indefinite period. 


Today republicanism chiefly finds its expression in the organization 
Sinn Féin, which was founded some time after the Second World War 
as the party through which it could undertake ‘legal’ political work, 
such as contesting Imperial elections in Northern Ireland. The military 
wing of Sinn Féin is the Irish Republican Army (tra), which preserves 
a direct organizational continuity with the forces defeated in the Civil 
Wat which concluded the National Revolution. During the interven- 
ing years these achieved a significant place within the social and cultural 
structures of the Irish Free State, despite the fact that their fortunes 
constantly oscillated between military defeat and political disaster. 


It is evident that in order to persist in this way modern republicanism 
must represent substantial social groups. In fact it expresses the 
aspirations of a large body of the small peasantry, it draws upon vast 
reservoirs of resentment, frustration, sentiment and guilt which were 
the pathological legacy amongst virtually all classes of the political and 
territorial incompletion of the National Revolution, and it additionally 
reflects a growing working-class extra-parliamentary opposition in 
Southern urban centres. 


These three tendencies, if not completely incompatible, are sufficiently 
diverse to mean that the republican movement today contains groups 
united by only the twin co-ordinates of catholicism and nationalism. 
This false unity has only been possible in the absence of genuine class 
politics, and the split which took place in Sinn Féin’s January Congress 
was occasioned by these politics finally making themselves felt. 


‘The present split can be traced back to the early sixties and the abysmal 
failure of the ma’s last guerrilla campaign (1956-62), which was aimed 
at destroying British control over Northern Ireland by physically 
detaching areas of it and placing them under an ma provisional 
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government. The only positive aspect of this campaign was that the 
gtavity of its failure called into question the political practice of all 
generations of republicans since the twenties. In 1962 the movement 
faced the alternative of destroying itself by further armed adventures 
which drew only negligible support from the populace or re-orienting | 
its activity toward legal political agitation. It chose the latter, although Y 
it was generally understood that such agitation would remain primarily 
directed at the question of partition. However, the period 1963-65 
was marked by the emergence of a different line, namely, that this 
agitation should be aimed at imperialism throughout Ireland: in the 
North at the British occupation, and in the South at neo-colonialism. 
From the period of the emergence of this line, through its acceptance 
(1967) until last summer, the emphasis placed upon physical force was 
phased out and the ma became completely subordinate to Sinn Féin? 
which now displayed autonomy as a political party. It had begun the 
decade as the political bureau of a military organization and ended it 
as a political party with a military wing. 


The emergence of a new anti-imperialist party upon the political stage ` 
of the Free State had a cathartic effect and the enthusiasm generated by ~ 
its initial successes obscured the forces of dissension which were 
gathering momentum within it. 


The basis of these differences revolved ideologically on competing 
conceptions of imperialism. The ‘physical force’ tendency regarded , 
imperialism as a formal colonial occupation and exploitation of North- 
ern Ireland by Britain. The ‘agitational’ tendency regarded it as a 
system of economic, social and ideological domination both sides of the - 
border. For the physical force tendency, routing imperialism was in the 
first instance a matte1 for military action, while for the others armed 
struggle was only one of a series of possible tactics. 


This split was expressed chiefly over the question of abstentionissa: 
Abstentionism means putting forward candidates for election to the 
Belfast, Dublin and Westminster parliaments, but abstaining from 
attending these parliaments if elected. By acknowledging only the 
Second Revolutionary Dáil of 1919 as a legitimate government, 
abstentionism hopes to draw attention to the juridical and béstoricap 
illegitimacy of rule over Ireland by these three parliaments. At the 
January Congress the executive failed to gain the necessary two-thirde 
majority of delegates to reject this abstentionism. It then called for {— 
vote of confidence in the ma leadership, which some weeks before hat 
voted at its own convention to abandon this policy. As this vote only 
needed a simple majority to be passed, the supporters of abstentionisn 
left the hall and convened their own Provisional Congress outside th 
authority of Sinn Féin. A glance at the areas represented by the latter’ 
delegates confirms a distinctive pattern that had been emerging fo 
some years: the most intransigent supporters of physical force anı 
abstentionism tended to originate from remote rural areas where ther 
had been little activity since the thirties, while the strongest suppo1 
for the “agitational’ line came from the cities. 


The physical force tendency has always been strongest in the country. 
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side. Articulated in some areas more through kinship than through 
ideology, it was traditionaly strong amongst the small farmers and rural 
semi-proletariat, who saw in it a means of securing viable petty peasant- 
proprietorship and creating a generous market for themselves by 
driving out the British, their ‘ranchers’ and their banks. They also saw 
in it a means of preserving their rather conservative culture from urban 
incursions. The class-consciousness of these Irish small farmers began 
to emerge in the 1860's and 70’s, in their struggle against landlords 
who cleared land (and tenants) in order to undertake large-scale 
ranching for the imperial market. It was periodically strengthened by 
the intervention of the British military in defence of the ranchers’ 
interests. 


In the thirties this republicanism usually expressed itself more in 
support of Fianna Fáil than in active participation in the ma, whose 
exclusive character had become a passive adjustment to its absence 
from the political terrain. Readily evoked in conversation to lend 
drama to the otherwise unremittingly oppressive character of Irish 
rural life, it was less readily perceived undertaking concrete actions. 
However, as the heir of the Irish revolutionary tradition and as 
virtually the only quasi-legitimate means of escaping the suffocating 
supervision of church and family, it lived on within rural society, 
regarded ambiguously, but assured some measure of respect and 
seriousness by the participation of members of the older generation of 
revolutionaries. In this way, the republican movement could marshal 
accumulated tensions arising from economic, social and sexual re- 
lations in the countryside and provide them with a symbolically 
revolutionary caste of leadership. It thus served simultancously to 
challenge existing cultural structures and—by its anti-intellectualism 
and parochial suspicion of urban innovations—to renew them. 


Seeing that physical force and abstentionist policies simply condemned 
republicanism to this limbo, the leadership conceived the project of 
building within the shell of Sinn Féin an anti-imperialist party based 
initially upon the working-class and the intelligentsia. The origins of 
the present split thus derived from the contradiction between the 
party’s new programme and the inherent tendencies of its rural organi- 
zation to resist change. 


The new programme of Sinn Féin centres on the working-class 
activity of tenant struggles, housing action groups, unofficial shop- 
stewards’ committees and ‘community control’ issues. In contrast, it 
provides for its rural militants only a revamped ‘Land League’ which 
has so far met with a slow response, and a ‘National Waters Restoration 
League’ whose chief activity is to hold fish-ins. Although there is a 
place for the small farmers in the Irish anti-imperialist struggle, Sinn 
Féin has yet to find any way of involving them during its present 
uncertain transition. 


Equally importantly, although Sinn Féin has played a fundamental 
—though subterranean—role in the Civil Rights movement in North- 
ern Ireland, certain deficiencies were revealed in its military organiza- 
tion last August which acutely put into question its ability to retain 
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even a capable defence-force in the present circumstances. The ap- 
parently low levels of organization and fire-power at the ma’s disposal 
in Belfast last summer is an extremely sensitive question for the re- 
publicans, since in the North their reputation has traditionally been 
staked upon precisely their claim to constant vigilance in the defence of 
Catholic ghettoes. The Belfast 1ra successfully managed to unload the 
crisis of confidence in themselves back onto the organization’s centre, 
which now had no option but to grant the Northern units an autono- 
mous regional command. At the same time, the more fundamental politi- 
cal questions which have brought the rest of the movement into crisis 
have not generally been so sharp in the North, largely because in the 
present situation the question of launching agitation from the base of a 
legal party is fairly remote there. oa 


Although the scission in Sinn Féin means that for the present the 
republican movement has freed itself from some of the phantoms of the 
past, it also means in some respects that it has shed authentically 
revolutionary qualities which it once possessed. The physical force 
advocates, for all their confusion, in theit own way represented andi 
honest radicalism. Many of their actions were reckless adventurism, 
many were absolutely pointless, but they were always a genuine ex- 
pression of the desperation of oppressed sections of the population, 
facing forces which they could not understand but which instinctively 
resisted. 


The new Sinn Féin has adopted what amounts to a social-democratic 
programme, which it couples with a political practice of somewhat 
greater vitality and ingenuity. Frequently Sinn Féin expresses this 
programme as a series of concessions to its traditional audience: 
capitalism is described as a phenomenon ‘alien’ to Ireland, while socialism 
is no more and no less than an updated ‘natural’ pre-colonial Celtic 
system of social relations. These vulgarizations do not take place insg 
theoretical vacuum, for close at hand are the living works of Jame 
Connolly, certainly one of the greatest Marxists to have been produced 
by the English-speaking world. They co-exist with a sclerosed form ot 
organization developed during the movement’s clandestine periox 
and no longer relevent to its present need for developing and applying 
works such as those of Connolly to the ongoing struggle. The mor 
critical members of the organization fear that the abandonment o 
abstentionism may only be a prelude to the adoption of reformisr 
The conflicts within Sinn Féin are not going to diminish, although the 
will shift their terrain. The contradiction between its tradition: 
petty-bourgeois character and its recent orientations towards th 
working-class will inevitably engender new struggles within tk 
organization, 





Soviet Oppositions Tamara Deutsch: 


“One day our company officer, Captain Usov, said to me: “Yo 
Marchenko, are always dissatisfied, nothing suits you. But what ha 
you ever done to make things better? All you wanted was to m 
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away...”.’ Having read My Testimony and a few of Marchenko’s Open 
Letters one must come to the conclusion that Marchenko has done 
more, much more, than was in his power ‘to make things better’.1 The 
son of illiterate workers from the Siberian town of Barabinsk, he went, 
after eight years of schooling, as a Komsomol volunteer to build the 
hydro-electric power station at Novosibirsk. One day, after a drunken 
brawl among the young workers the police in one big swoop arrested 
all—guilty and innocent—who did not go into hiding and sentenced 
them summarily to one year’s imprisonment. Marchenko tried to 
escape from prison and made his way towards the Persian border. 
He was caught, charged with high treason, and sentenced to six years 
forced labour in what is eaphemistically called a ‘centre for re-educa- 
tion’ of political prisoners. 


My Testimony is the story of these six years, first in Vladimir prison and 
then in the terrible camp in Mordovia. Marchenko fell foul of the 
Soviet ‘law’ at the age of 21—a healthy, vigorous young worker; he was 
let out of camp crippled for ever before he was thirty. He is back in 
camp again and there are fears that he might not emerge alive. 


He wrote My Testimony in 1966 during the short period of his ‘freedom’, 
but it is indeed difficult to treat as freedom the spell of time out of 
prison or camp. A couple of months had to be spent in hospital; most 
available jobs were barred to him; there was no unemployment 
‘benefit’, because, as in theory there is no unemployment in Soviet 
Russia, there is no dole in practice either; as a former political prisoner 
he was not allowed to settle in Moscow and had to travel daily to the 
capital from the small town of Alexandrov in order to work as a loader, 
though this was certainly not the most suitable employment for an 
invalid ex-prisoner. 


My Testimony is not the literary work of an intellectual, although some 
pages of the book reach artistic heights by their sheer power of direct- 
ness and simplicity; nor is it a memoir of an individual who under the 
impact of suffering, seen and undergone, feels the need to verbalize 
and re-live his experiences so as to regain some measure of iuner 
psychological balance. Marchenko wrote My Testimony out of a sense 
of political duty: he promised his fellow prisoners, who were doomed 
to stay behind bars for many more years, that he would try to tell the 
whole world about their fate. He was convinced that the conditions 
under which the inmates of the post-Stalin camp live—or rather die 
a slow death—would have been impossible, if the broad mass of 
Soviet citizens knew what was going on in remote ‘centres of re- 
education’. The authorities do all they can to prevent the curious 
from getting a glimpse of the outlawed. ‘March, march, quickly’ is the 
order shouted at the prisoners who, somewhere in transit, have to 
make a few steps under a footbridge from the Black Marias to the 
train. Immediately a crowd gathers wanting to know who are ‘the lads’, 
where they are from and where they are going. ‘Packets of cigarettes 
and money wrapped in paper rained down on the column of prisoners 
from the bridge.’ The officer in charge was sternly rebuked: “You have 


1 A, Marchenko, My Testimony, Pall Mall Press, 458. 
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been told before not to parade prisoners in front of the whole town.’ 
No, nobody is anxious to ‘parade the prisoners’, least of all the guards 
who complain: ‘We do not like it either . . . Just listen to what they’re 
saying about us on the bridge.’ 


The efforts to conceal the truth about the campe take on a grotesquely 
perfidious character with the treatment of foreign prisonets, who are 
kept under a much more lenient régime than the ‘natives’, Gary 
Powers, the U-z pilot, was imprisoned in Vladimir and for a time was 
Marchenko’s neighbour. Even the certainty of cruel punishment could 
not prevent one of the inmates from trying to catch a glimpse of the 
American. One look was enough to discover that the normal prison 
regulations did not apply to guests from abroad. Powers’ cell-mate, an - 
English-speaking Esthonian, played a role similar to that of the 1 
tourist guide trained to explain away all possible shortcoming of life in 
the ussr to the visitors entrusted to his care. The foreign prisoner must 
receive the impression that all other inmates were treated as humanely 
as himself; he should also learn as little as possible about the Soviet 
Union. ‘Keep Powers busy with conversation about the cinems” 
literature, sport’, the English-speaking guide was apparently instructed. - 


Not only in such details did the régime in prisons and concentration 
camps reflect the course of life outside. As Marchenko shows, the fate 
of ‘big bosses’ affected the fate of ‘small bosses’. After 1953 most of thx 
camps were disbanded; a great many administrators dismissed, som, 
persuaded to retire, others found new jobs. There were, however 
some who held themselves in readiness and returned to.their forme 
posts at the first opportunity. From 1961 camp conditions visibly ane 
drastically deteriorated. The Supreme Soviet had just revised th 
Regulations on Detention Centres and Prisons, giving the administra 
tion of the camps practically a free hand in dealing with the inmate: 
Those rulers of the swisers concentrationnaire who hoped that thei 
experience might be needed again and who meanwhile bided the 
time were given hints, advice, and sometimes even instructions fro» 
above to apply for relnstatement. As if that were not enough, they ale 
wrote complaints that they had been treated unjustly and slandered- 
in a word it was they who demanded to be ‘rehabilitated’, Slowly ar 
on the sly they began to be restored. 


The beginnings of the 1960’s marked the period of Khrushches 
decline. His fall, in 1964, had tragi-comic repercussions in the cam 
A large task force of prisoners was ordered to remove, with all spet 
placards, pictures, quotations, and photographs of Khrushchev wie 
which the walls of the huts were plastered. This activity, pursued wi 
zest in the camps, was going on practically at the same time o» 
side them. Portraits of “The Kukuruznik’ (The Maize Man) wr 
disappearing from walls, shop windows, offices. Thus came to ane 
the cult of yet another personality. To a definite end came the period 
‘liberalization’ too; Stalinists were returning and gaining the upj_— 
hand nearly everywhere. While in +956 the police and the army opet 
fire on the students who in Georgla carried placards with Stal 
portraits and demonstrated in favour of their idolized leader, 12 ye 
later the handful of people who, on the Red Square, trampled und#=— 
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foot Stalin’s picture protesting against his rehabilitation, were promptly 
arrested and whisked off to a labour camp. One ironic illustration of this 
turn of the tide is given by Alliluyeva in her ploddingly sentimental 
Only One Year.? She describes how Mikoyan, the spiritus movens behind 
the revelations of the Twentieth Congress, invited her to his home a 
whole week in advance to show her Khrushchev’s speech. In this way 
he hoped to soften the shock which might have been more painful 
if she ‘learned the truth’ about her father later, in an unexpected and 
more impersonal way. In 1966 the same sly fox presented her daughter 
with a gift: a rug into which a portrait of Stalin was woven. 


The Soviet Ice-Floe 


In the years following Stalin’s death, his monolith disintegrated and 
nobody has since been able to put it together again. The former iron 
determination to stamp out all criticism has gone; there is disarray 
and dissension in the ruling group which remains curiously inert, de- 
siting neither to go back nor to move forward, neither to return to 
Stalinism nor to liberalize the régime further. The top men of the 
system have no initiative and no self-confidence. They seem to sit on an 
ice floe which is cracking dangerously—they are afraid of rocking it; 
they can neither direct it, nor stop it, nor step off it. The country they 
have been ruling since their last palace upheaval of 1964 is now 
threatened by a severe recession. Compared with 1967 the national 
income, the income per head of population, the output per man in 
industry, have all gone down. Planned targets have not been reached 
and investments have been ‘dissipated’. The level of education and 
technical knowledge and with it the maturity and expectations of the 
Russian masses have increased, meanwhile. This is the situation in which 
Brezhnev has had to confess in a secret report to the Party that ‘the 
relations of production are braking the forces of production’ in the 
Soviet Union. 


It was precisely during the last years of the past decade that opposition 
to the régime, initially amorphous and ill-defined, was becoming more 
audible and more and more audacious. Marchenko maintains that 
‘today’s Soviet camps for political prisoners are just as horrific as in 
Stalin’s time’. Yet at the same time he comments that in one respect the 
camps ‘grow younger’, filling up with youth with whom the admini- 
stration has much more trouble. The warders complain about their 
charges: ‘Say a word and you get two back again. You cuss him blind 
and he outcusses you...’ 


Who are these new inmates—the young political offenders who dare to 
answer back? A. Amalrik, in his pessimistic essay Will the USSR 
Survive Until 1984? gives an analysis of the opposition movements in 
which he traces three broad categories: the Christians, the democratic- 
liberals, and the genuine Marxist-Leninists. One should also add the 
plainly nationalist ones. The Latvians, Esthonians, Lithuanians, and 
the Ukrainians whose sentiments have been trampled upon for so long, 
now constitute a dangerous centrifugal force within the Soviet Union. 





1 5, Alliinyeva, Onfy Ome Year, Hutchinson 358. 
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What is extremely difficult, almost impossible, to ascertain is the relative 
weight and importance of all these trends. Accounts trickling through 
to the West are unavoidably coloured by the political allegiances of 
their respective authors. Much as one mistrusts Alliluyeva and is 
repelled by her coy sincerity, she does nevertheless afford a glimpse 
into the way of thinking of her former milieu and that of her grown-up” 
children. Obviously, hers is an extreme case: to be Stalin’s daughter is 
such a heavy cross to bear that one cannot expect her to preserve 
complete psychological balance. Her trials and tribulations launched 
her off into mysticism, Gandhism and the embraces of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. But many of the literary friends whom she describes 
are probably fair representatives of similar if less intemperate moods. 
It was precisely Andrei Sinyavsky, the poet, critic and philosoph 
whose words were a revelation to her. In one of many avenue. 
they touched on the subject of suicide: ‘Suicide is a dreadful sin. . . [it] 
adds suffering to the soul’ which after the death of the body ‘languishes, 
for God alone can take the soul. God gives life’ and so on. Alliluyeva’s 
student son and his colleagues belong to ‘a generation for which no 
ideals of any kind were worth a war’. They have no desire ‘to go toss 
Vietnam or the Congo to “defend the Revolution”’. They and their 
friends ‘could not afford wasting time on gossip and protests’. 


Mosaic of Oppoaition 


Samizdat I, which contains texts by Lenin, Trotsky, a few old Bol- 
sheviks, and survivors of the Stalinist camps, gives most of its space to- 
the voices of the contemporary Marxist-Leninist opposition.’ It 
summarizes views of other groups expressed in the undergrounc™ 
Chronicle of Exexts which, as we learn from other sources, now appeart 
regularly every two months. The extracts from the Chronicle confirm the 
fact that while until about 1968 the ‘works not submitted to the censor 
were predominantly literary, during the last two years political essays 
documents, reports of political demonstrations, Open Letters, an 
even texts of speeches made at various more or less ‘closed’ gathering 
have taken undisputed pride of place. 


Academician Andrei Sakharov, a nuclear scientist, seems generally to b 
regarded as the spokesman of the liberal-democratic tendency. Accord 
ing to him, all efforts should be directed towards unification of mat 

kind, towards a rapprochement of the two economic systems, tk 
capitalist and the socialist, towards a pacific coexistence, help for tt 

underdeveloped countries, and a ‘cleansing’ of human relationship on 

planetary scale. This Soviet Galbraith is contradicted by a group + 
Esthonian technicians, who reproach him with placing too mu 

emphasis on economic development, science and the ‘goodwill of mar 

It is obvious that Sakharov’s thoughts, nebulous as they are, ha 

provoked a great deal of discussion among the intellectuals, and ma» 

authors polemicize directly or indirectly against his theses. One of the 

G. Alexeyev, in Opes Letter to the Citizens of the USSR, is much mo 
concrete in his political approach. He analyzes concisely the history 





3 Samiydai I, La Verité, Paris. 20F. The word Sasigdat means literally self-publicath» 
that is unofficial, not submitted to the censorship. 
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post-revolutionary Russia. In the chapter in which he tries to find out 
what led to the present moral debacle one can detect some echoes of 
The Unfinished Revolution, which, as we know, circulates clandestinely 
in the Soviet Union. Alexeyev calls for resistance and struggle against 
the régime, but does not see clearly what forms it should take. He 
deplores the atomization of the present opposition to the régime, 
calls for less spontaneity and more organization; although doubtful 
whether the existing party could ever be reformed, he is not certain 
whether the time has come to build a new one. 


More decidedly Marxist-Leninist are the writings of Alexis Kosterin 
and his friends. Kosterin, a writer and a journalist who died in Novem- 
ber 1968, was an Old Bolshevik and a veteran of the Civil War. During 
the purges of 1936-38 he was arrested and only Stalin’s death released 
him from the notorious concentration camp in Kolyma. In spite of all 
the efforts and chicanery of the authorities, his funeral became an 
impressive political demonstration. Later on the most prominent 
participants were either arrested or locked up in psychiatric hospitals. 
Samizdat I contains the texts of funeral speeches, reminiscences, and 
articles about Kosterin which, as a pamphlet edited and introduced by 
Piotr Grigorenko, form part of Soviet underground literature. 


The fact that nearly 400 people participated in the funeral of Kosterin 
seems to have made its organizers aware of their own strength and possi- 
bilities. In spite of the persecution which inevitably followed, the 
valedictory ceremony gave an impulse to the setting up of the Group 
for the Defence of Civic Rights in which Kosterin’s friends, Petroveky, 
Yakir, Pisarev and Jakobson, played a leading role. One cannot help 
recalling how often in Russian history similar gatherings at the ceme- 
tery became transformed into political demonstrations. In 1876 the 
funeral of the student Chernyshev; in 1883 the funeral of Turgenev; 
three years later young revolutionaries met at Volkovo cemetery to 
commemorate the abolition of serfdom; and a few months later they 
paid tribute to Dobrolyubov on the 25th anniversary of his death. 
On each occasion the gatherings of mourners were dispersed by the 
police and brought the authorities’ wrath upon the participants. 
Arrests, trials, and deportations followed. To-day many a Russian 
child weeps at the bitter fate of these revolutionary fighters for freedom. 


Under one of the most moving documents reprinted in Samizdat I 
we see such well-known names as Antonov-Ovseyenko, Yakir, 
Serebriakova, Larine-Bukharin, Radek, Shliapnikova, Enukidze, Piat- 
nitsky and many, many others. These are all children and grand- 
children of Old Bolsheviks. In the name of their martyred parents 
they call upon the party to put a halt to the revival of Stalinism: 
‘How can one praise Stalin’, they ask, ‘after all that our people and 
the whole communist movement has experienced? This praise hampers 
our progress, weakens our ranks, ruins our forces, and makes the victory 
of communism impossible.’ Side by side with this document, we find 
Yakir’s indictment of Stalin, Kosterin’s Letter to Sholokhov and his 
declaration on leaving the cpsu aad remaining a communist; the appeal 
of the organization for the Defence of Civic Rights; the essay on the 
role of the individual in history; the appeal of the group ‘Resistance’; 
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texts by Litvinov, Delaunay, and Galanskov; and also an anonymous, 
rather pathetic, essay under the title “Who Killed Trotsky”, which 
proves that Stalin did manage to blot out completely a great chapter 
from the history of the Soviet Union. The present generation knows 
next to nothing about Trotsky, but is more intrigued than conyineed, i 
by the slanders heaped upon him. 


Tt has often been argued that Stalin achieved what the 'Tsars had failed 
to achieve: that he broke all resistance and deprived the Soviet people 
of both the will and the capacity to protest, and that during his epoch 
the Russians unlearned for ever the art of rebellion. This view is ad- 
vanced usually by those who are most eager to instruct the Russians in 
what freedom is and are least qualified to do so. Reading the samples 
Soviet underground literature, both political and belles-lettres, one 
struck by the quality of the writing, by the passion and audacity of 
protest and by the feverish endeavours to clarify ideas and see a way 
out of the existing—and unavoidable—confusion. No matter how 
thoroughly Stalin tried to clear the bookshops and libraries of danger- 
ous literature, he still had to provide Marx, Engels, and Lenin to theg 
Russian people; no matter how many books by foreign authors are 
barred from the Soviet Union, the Soviet citizen still has access to the 
writings of Plekhanov, of Herzen and Belinsky, of Chernyshevsky andm 
Lavrov. These are all great subverters and to-day’s ‘subversive ele- 
ments’ have been able to establish a link with their own revolutionary 


past. 


When the door of the Vladimir prison was locked behind the youn; 
Marchenko, he was an uneducated labourer. Six years later he left th 
camp having read the whole of Lenin and was ‘just starting on Plek 
hanov’, The great majority of his fellow prisoners ‘had higher educs 
ton.’ They were ‘men who have learned to think independently, wh: 
have made special studies of philosophy and the works of Map 
Lenin, Hegel, Kant’. 


Today, Marchenko is again behind barbed wire. Like so many othe 
dissidents, he was pushed even further onto the political road by tł 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. Under some flimsy pretext he was arrest: 
on the day on which his protest against the Soviet action was deliver: 
to the Czech Embassy in Moscow. In some other context he wrot 
“The generation of 1930-40 allowed crimes to be committed in t? 
name of the people. That was enough. It is impossible, it is inadmissit 
that the same criminal indifference which made a whole people into t 
accomplice of bloody crimes should be shown again.’ All should kac 
the truth, even those who do not wish to know it and ‘shut their ey 
and block their ears so as to be able one day to absolve themseh 
again and say “Oh, God, we did not know”’. Marchenko wanted 
reach his fellow citizens and communist comrades not through sv 
agencies as the Voice of America or the psc. He sent his open letters 
Hymaxiti, Unità, and Morning Star. Not one of these papers prin 
them. None printed the appeals against Marchenko’s arrest signed 
Litvinov, Krassin and others (who are already arrested or in depor 
tion). Is it possible, is it admissible, that this question should find 
echo in these editorial offices? 
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Gareth Stedman Jones 


The Specificity of 
a US Imperialism 


A 


nce the Russian Revolution, the rulers of America have been increasingly 
mcerned to justify their imperial system against revolutionary attack. They 
ive employed two constant methods to maintain their domination. The first has 
en physical—the proliferation of us bases, the mobility of the American fleet, 
< alertness of the marines, the manoeuvrings of the cra, the bribery of friendly 
«liticians. All this is well known. The second method has been ideological: 
e construction of a mythological, non-communist, non-socialist and even 
«n-nationalist road to political independence for the countries of the Third 
orld. To woo the aspiring politicians of these new states, the us has offered 
sm the model of the ‘American Revolution’ of 1776. It was on this basis that 
anklin Roosevelt considered that the us was uniquely equipped to advise 
lia on the road to independence, and it was again on the basis of this claim 
«t Eisenhower felt entitled to ditch his Anglo-French imperialist allies at the 
1e of the Suez crisis in 1956. America, in the estimation of her ruling politi- 
ns, was the first ex-colony, and so was uniquely equipped to steer a benevolent 
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course through the stormy waters of post-war decolonization. 


Of course, one embarrassing feature of this otherwise roseate vista was 
America’s own imperial record—as a colonial power.! For it was 
impossible to deny that the Spanish-American war of 1898 had ren 
sulted in the acquisition of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, or that 
Hawaii had been annexed to the metropolitan power. To circumvent 
these difficulties, a large school of official historians has attempted to 
provide satisfactory legalistic or at least non-economic explanations for 
America’s unexpected lapse into the colonialism associated with the 
Old World. With as much ingenuity as their self-imposed myopia 
would permit, the historians came up with a satisfactory solution. The 
notorious Monroe doctrine was a defensive reaction against 
colonial ambitions of European powers. Its purpose was simply to pro- 
vide the necessary defensive bulwarks behind which the new nation 
could be consolidated. According to one official historian, 19th- 
century American leaders ‘were at most only incidentally concerned» 
with real or imagined interests abroad’. The events of the 1890’s had no 
precedent. They were ‘an aberration’. America lurched into an empi” 
in a fit of absent-mindednese—‘it had greatness thrust upon it’. A 
Schumpeterian explanation was advanced for the Spanish-American 
War. Incursions into the Caribbean and the Philippines were not ir 
any sense determined by real economic interests, but were the result o: 
the machinations of the cheap yellow press. The war was necessary tc 
satisfy the frenzied and hysterical emotions of the people. The Unite: 
States was forced to intervene to prevent new colonial incursions inti 
the American hemisphere. America had not engaged in & determine: 
war of economic expansion but had reluctantly assumed the Angle» 
Saxon burden of helping backward peoples forward to liberty am 


democracy. 


This official interpretation of the background to 2oth-century Amerige 
power has been skilfully elaborated in hundreds of volumes replete wit 


afl apparent apparatus of scholarship. For the most part, these legen 
have taken the form of a knowing or unknowing confusion betwee 


1 This study is intended as an interpretative essay. It makes no pretensions to origi» 


tend to ignore the subject entirely and to stress the historical uniqueness of cs 
nation state, the Left has tended to treat imperialism as an undifferentiated glo’ 
product of a certain stage of capitalism, This lacuna is not merely of academic 
Re ee eee 
In the United States for instance it sometimes leads to a tacit acceptance of the ‘mt 


imperialism and colonialism. The isvisibiity of American imperialism 
when compared with the territorial colonialism of European coun- 
tries’, has been internalized by its historians to such an extent, that 
with a clear conscience they have denied its very existence. Whether 
this has been the result of State Department gold or simple inability 
to grasp conceptual distinctions, the end product has been the same: it 
has meant, in the words of Barrington Moore, astute propaganda but 
bad history and bad sociology.* 


Until recently alternative interpretations put forward by radical or 
socialist critics have scarcely been more satisfactory. While official 
historians have celebrated the American ascent to world power either 
in terms of a beneficent and inexorable manifest destiny or else io 
terms of an unavoidable geopolitical logic of power, radical critics have 
tended to see American history as a progressive betrayal of the ideals 
and possibilities of a lost golden age: Beard’s triumph of persozalty 
(mobile capital) over realy (agrarianism).° In the heroic En of simple 
agrarians and small entrepreneurs, according to C. Wright Mills, 
‘a free man, not a man exploited, and an independent man, not a man 
bound by tradition, here confronted a continent and, grappling with it, 
turned it into a million commodities’.6 America was a country un- 
burdened by a fendal or militaristic past and unmarred by the social and 
religious strife of Europe; but the foundation of an independent 
America contained a promise that its subsequent history failed to fulfil. 
David Horowitz could write in 1965: “When America set out on her 
post-war path to contain revolution throughout the world, and threw 
her immense power and influence into the balance against the rising 
movement for social justice among the poverty-stricken two-thirds of 
the world’s population, the first victim of her deeds were the very 
ideals for a better world—liberty, equality and self-determination— 
which she herself, in her infancy, had done so much to foster.’? 


In recent years the work of William Appleman Williams has also tried 
to break away from conventional patriotic fantasies.* Williams has re- 
jected the myth of a golden age and laid bare the deep national historical 
roots of American imperialism. Nevertheless, for all its virtues, 
Williams’s work has remained imprisoned in a similar idealistic- 


2 For an intelligent discussion of the political form of us imperialism and its relation- 
ship with the Cold War, see Ronald Aronson, Soctaliam : the Sustaining Menace’, and 
Robert Wolf ‘American Imperialism and the Peace Movement’, Simdies on the Lafi 
No. 3, 1966. 

3 The word imperialism was not used in its modern sense until the beginning of the 
zoth century when Hobeon made the concept well known. Marx's use of the term 
had nothing to do with its Hobeonian or Leninist connotations, but referred to the 
ad ventansde foreign policy of Napoleon TL 

E Gea err tend aed alpha aerate 2 1966, Soma 

5 Beard’s interpretation of the American Revolution is to be found In As Eromeneic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 1913, and Eromonets Origins of Jeffer- 
sondan Democracy, 1915. 

6C Wright Mills. Whites Collar, 1951, p. 12. 

7 David Horowlts, Frew Yalta to Vietnam—Asrerican Foreign policy in the Cold War, 
1969, p. a a aa ca a 


a Apciansa Willams: The Contenrs of American History, 1961; and see alto, 
The Tragedy of American Diplemacy, 1957. 
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moralistic problematic, Williams’s argument is best understood as a 
response to the Turner thesis which associated American democracy 
with the existence of an expanding frontier to the West. According to 
Turner, ‘whenever social conditions tended to crystallize in the East, 
whenever capital tended to press upon labour or political restraints to 
impede the freedom of the mass, there was this gate of escape to thd” 
free conditions of the frontier. These free lands promoted individualism, 
economic equality, freedom to rise, democracy.’ Williams turns this 
thesis on its head. According to Williams, American history can be 
seen as the compound of two conflicting themes.” The first of these 
themes has been the conception of a corporate Christian Common- 
wealth based upon the ideal of social responsibility; the second has 
been the untrammelled individualism based upon the ideals of 
property. In Williams’s eyes, the expanding westward frontier which in 
the 2zoth century became metamorphosed into a global American 
imperialism has always been the dominant means by which Americans 
have evaded the possibility of building a genuine democracy, of con- 
structing the true Christian Socialist Commonwealth which has always 
remained immanent in American history. Thus American history is nc* 
basically seen as the product of the struggle and interaction of classes 
within a particular social formation, but of the clash between ‘weltans- 
chauungs’. The development of American Imperialism is seen not so 
much as the result of the inner logic of capitalist development, but 
rather as the product of a conscious evasion. Like Hobson before him, 
Williams seems to envisage the possibility of a modified American 
capitalism shorn of its unnecessary imperialist outworks, and asks 
whether the ruling class of corporation capitalism has ‘the nerve tc 
abandon the frontier as Utopia’ and ‘to turn its back on expansion as the 
open door of escape’. 


Despite these shortcomings, however, Williams’s work possesse: 
one major virtue: it shows expansionism to have been a 

theme running throughout American history from its very beginning 
On the basis of his work and that of his followers, it is possible t 
taise more adequately the problem of the specificity of Americar 
impetialism. Discussion among Marxist and Socialist writers he 
tended to concentrate perhaps too insistently upon the analysis c 
imperialism as a global stage of capitalist development. Such discu: 
sion has generally neglected the subsidiary but nevertheless cruci: 
problem of the relationship between the historical determinants of 

particular social formation and the specific mode of imperialist domin: 

tion engendered by it. 


Twentieth century American Imperialism may be said to have bee 
characterized by two distinctive features which have clearly different 


ated it from other imperialist systems. These are: 


1. Ite sox-terriforial character. Unlike the mode of imperialism employ 
by the British, French, German, Italian or Japanese, American i 
perialism has generally been characterized by its non-possession of 
formal colonial empire. In this sense, official historians are partial 


9 F. J. Turner, The Fromtier in American History, 1920. (republished essays). 
10 Williams, Confoars, p. 481. 
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correct when they speak of the Spanish-American war as ‘an aberration’. 
The acquisition of Puerto Rico and the Philippines was a deviation, not 
as official historians have thought from an otherwise peaceful and non- 
expansionist American history, but rather from the typical economic, 
political and ideological forms of domination already characteristic of 


The zoth century American empire, in intention at least, has been 
an invisible empire. American imperialism has been characterized by the 
concealment of American imperial interests behind a shield of supra- 
national or inter-governmental organizations—the League of Nations, 
the un, the World Bank, the Marshall Plan, the oas, the Alliance for 
Progress. Secondly, it is noticeable that the United States has attempted 
to evade formal political control even when client governments have 
nakedly relied upon American military and political power—South 
Vietnam, South Korea, Taiwan, and certain Latin American states 
(the classical example is Cuba after the Platt Amendment). 


2. Its possession of a formally anti-ieperialist ideology. The twin bases 
upon which this ideology rests are firstly the self-image of the United 
States as the first ex-colony, and secondly the creation and constant re- 
production of a theory of ‘Communist aggression’ which has justified 
‘defensive’ interventions of the part of the United States in the interests 
of ‘freedom’ and the territorial integrity of independent states. Thus the 
Cold War, the creation of Nato, the proliferation of us bases through- 
out the world, the Bay of Pigs and the us intervention in Vietnam are 
generally seen by official us ideologues as part of an anti-imperialist 
crusade, as a struggle to contain Communist aggrandisement. 


Until recently American Imperialism and the Cold War have been 
treated even by the Left as two separate subjects. This conceptual 
apartheid has resulted in economic reductionism in the one case and 
psychologistic interpretations in the other. The intention of this essay 
is to examine the development of American imperialism from the 
moment of the formation of the United States as an independent 
political entity to the epoch of the First World War and the Russian 
Revolution. It is hoped that this tentative sketch will provide some of 
the elements necessary to resolve the question: bow far the characteristic 
swodsrn form of American imperialism is a product of the Cold War, and bow 
Jar it is an independent product resulting from the particularity of American 
historical development. 


1. The American ‘Revolution’: Straggle for a National Imperialism 


The claim that American Independence was the result of an anti- 
colonial revolution will bear little examination. Modern industrial 
imperialism is a mode of economic and social domination character- 
istic of capitalism at a mature stage of development. The question 
of political sovereignty has ultimately been contingent to the practice 
of this type of imperialism. Modern anti-colonial revolutions have 
been revolts against social systems based upon foreign exploitation, 
in which the national question could only be resolved by a social 
revolution. 
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A comparison between this specific system of oppression and the 
colonial status of North America under the mercantile system would 


reveal only the most meaningless and abstract resemblances. The truly 
colonized and exploited peoples were not the White American settlers, 
but the Indians and the Black slaves. The American ‘Revolution’ 
far from procuring their liberation, tightened their chains of de- 
pendence, and in the case of the Indians, accelerated the speed of their 
extermination. |! While the mercantile system may have inhibited 
certain forms of industrial production in the thirteen colonies and was 
to become the source of some administrative and fiscal inconvenience, ’ 
this was marginal beside the impetus given to indigenous capital 
accumulation through the development of the triangular trade, and the* 
advantages conferred by a ready supply of slaves for the plantation 
economies and the provision of military protection against the Indians. 
The essential fact is that white settlers in North America were partners 
in English mercantile imperialism, and not its victims. They were no 
more part of some pre-industrial dawsés de la terre than are white 
Rhodesian planters or Hong Kong merchants today. The white 
settlers accepted the English mercantile system until they were stronga 
enough to do without it. The purpose of American independence, 
as John Adams put it in 1774, was the formation of ‘an independent 
empire’. 


If it is difficult to categorize the American War of Independence at 
anti-imperialist, it is equally difficult to describe the American ‘Revolu: 
tion’ as a bourgeois revolution, or indeed as a social revolution of any 
kind. While most historians have agreed that the intetnal struggk 
between different social groups was quite secondary to the national wa 
of independence, some have nevertheless attempted to draw analogie 
with the French Revolution. Advocates of this position point to th 
immediately fiscal orgins of both struggles, draw attention to th 
separation of church and state in both cases and go on to compare thim 
confiscation of French emigré lands with the confiscation of Tor 
estates, the destruction of feudalism in France with the abolition of qu 
rents and entails in America, the Declaration of Independence with tt 
Oath of the Tennis Court. While of course it would be absurd to der 
the important detonating effects of the American Revolution abroad, 
such analogies only highlight the immense difference between the tv 
movements. Unlike the French Revolution, the American Revolutic 
produced no clearcut contest between social classes, but tended 
divide allegiances across class lines. Secondly, the American Revoluti» 
was virtually untouched by any social challenge from below. A radit 
alliance between the subordinate classes failed to emerge. Sm 
subsistence farmers in the interior—the nearest thing to an Americ 





1 Thomas Jefferson, one of the founding fathers, expressed the dominant attitud» 
the Indians—or at least of those who did not wish to exterminate them outright. 
was glad ‘to see the good and influential individuals among the Indians in debt; 
cause we observe that when these debts get beyond what the Individuals can į 
they become willing to lop them off by a cession of land.’ 

11 Richard B. Morris, The American Revolution Reconsidered, 1967, ch. 2 discusses 
possibilities of such an interpretation. 

B Sce R. R. Palmer, Ths Age of Democratic Resolution, 2 vols, 1959. 
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peasantry—failed to make significant contact with artisans in the towns, 
The spectre of slave revolt exercised a major subterranean influence 
upon the course of the American Revolution. The promise of freedom 
in exchange for loyalism provoked large scale waves of slave desertions 
near the British lines, But slaves did not participate in the struggle as a 
coherent political force and found few allies in the classes above them. 
The leadership of the movement for national independence and the 
construction of a new Constitution ended, as it had begun, in the hands 
of a coalition of slave-owning agrarian capitalists in the South and 
mercantile capitalists in the North-East. Thirdly, it may be argued that 
a bourgeois revolution, by definition, must entail a radical change 
in anterior forms of property relationship. It would be difficult to 
argue that the American Revolution produced any such transforma- 
tion. Feudal vestiges such as entails and quit rents had long been 
rendered meaningless by American conditions, and their abolition 
was most ardently supported by the supposedly ‘feudal clase’— 
indebted Southern planters in need of a more fluid market in land. 
The real seeds of future conflict lay in the uneasy coexistence between 
a form of capitalism based upon free labour and a form of capitalism 
based upon slavery, within a single polity still in the process of ex- 
pansion. But in the Revolutionary period, this fundamental tension was 
overridden by the sectional conflict between the large scale capitalist 
property-owning class as a whole (including commercial farmers, 
Northern Merchants asd Southern slave owners) and indebted sub- 
sistence farmers in the interior: a struggle which reached its climax in 
1787-88 with Shay’s Rebellion and the making of the Constitution. 
As Staughton Lynd writes, ‘the United States Constitution represented, 
not a triumph of capitalism over a landed aristocracy . . . but a com- 
promise or coalition between men of wealth in the cities and men of 
wealth on the land.’ 


The United States was then already structurally an imperialist state at 
the moment of its foundation. The foundation of the United States was 
in no sense an anti-imperialist or even an anti-colonial revolution. If 
anything the American Revolution accelerated the development of 
American Imperialism by freeing westward expansion from the controls 
imposed by the British. Westward expansion and settlement at the ex- 
pense of the Indians was eventually to secure the United States the 
crucial advantage of possessing the largest single domestic market in 
the world, But already at the time of the Revolution, its political 
advantages were realised. The famous Turner thesis was understood 
from the beginning by the more sophisticated American politicians. 
Madison, for instance, in his Federalist Papers, clearly understood the 
purpose of the frontier—for by the almost indefinite provision of cheap 
land further and further to the West, the dangers of class warfare re- 
sulting from unequal distribution of property, could be postponed. 
Just as an expanding internal frontier in Sweden had resulted in re- 
latively weak instruments of feudal domination, so it was hoped that the 
Western frontier would act as the self-perpetuating safeguard of 
property and democracy in America. 





14 Staughton Lynd ‘Beyond Beard’ in Temerds a New Past, ed. Barton. J. Bernstein, 
1970, P. 53. 
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2. Two Forms of Expansion—Prelude to the Civil War 


Even at the beginning of the 19th century, Americans were looking 
beyond the West, in their fantasies of a new world Empire. A Ken- 


tuckian boasted in 1810, for example, ‘that his countrymen were full of 
enterprise’ and ‘although not poor, are greedy after plunder as ever they 
old Romans were. Mexico glitters in our eyes—the word is all we wait 
for.” The war of 1812 with England possessed many elements of a 
war of inter-imperialist competition. It was certainly hoped that 
Canada would be conquered, and some Congressmen pressed for an 
invasion of Florida and Cuba, while others suggested that the war 
offered a legitimate excuse for finishing off the Indians. The famous 
Monroe Doctrine was also a much more expansionist statement than 
conventional American historians will admit—by keeping Europeansa 
away from territorial footholds in the Americas, the field would be left 
open for American economic predominance.!® As Henry Clay, Mon- 
roe’s contemporary, predicted, in half a century North Americans in 
telation to South America ‘would occupy the same position as the 
people of New England do to the rest of United States’, a 
But there were basic limits to the rate of expansion in the first half of the 
19th century. The most obvious of these was the as yet inadequate 
development of the forces of production. America, at least before the 
18408,” could not be described as an industrialized country. A second 
reason was the necessary time spent in Western expansion. American 
historians who speak complacently of the absence of the settler-type col-, 
onialism characteristic of European powers merely conceal the fact that 
the whole fxteraa/ history of us Imperialism was one vast process of 
territorial seizure and occupation. The absence of territorialisor 
‘abroad’ was founded on an imprecedented territorlalism ‘at home’. A 
third reason was the growing conflict between North and South. 
Here also the basic issue was Western expansion. The effect of the 
English industrial revolution was to give an enormous boost to thf 
slave-based cotton crop economy of the South./® Slavery was certainly 
not in danger of dying a natural death as an economic anachronism. 
In the case of cotton, slavery was an efficient method of production 
and as a dynamic sector of the economy slave-based cotton productios 
was moving west in the South just as small independent farmers pro 
ducing cerals were moving west in the North. The most productive 
cotton crop areas moved from the Eastern seaboard into Alabama anc 
Mississippi—and after 1840 into Texas.!® This had politically ex 
plosive implications because it threatened to upset the balance that har 
been established between the relative number of slave and free states 


e a acai 
16 Ror a good discussion of ees ead a Doa EASi 
century, see R. W. Van Alstyne, The Ririag American Empire, 1960. 
17 The turning point comes in the late 1830's, See Douglass C. North, The Erewem 
Growth of the United States 1790-1860, 1961. 
18 In the 1830's cotton represented two thirds of the total value of American expor 
aod remained well over half until the Civil War. 
19 For an excellent early discussion of the migratoriness of cotton production, » 
Karl Mare and Frederick Engels, The Cisi! War in the US, International Publishe» 


1937, Pp. 58-71. 
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The problem had existed in embryo since the 1790’s when the 1790 
census had threatened the South with numerical minority and con- 
sequent loss of influence over the direction of the federal government. 
But it had been hoped at that time that the South could make up its 
losses by gains in the West. By the 1820’s open conflict was only nar- 
rowly averted by a compromise which established Missouri as a slave 
state in exchange for Maine as a free state. In the 183078 the South was 
more ominously threatened by the ‘transportation revolution’ which 
progressively undermined the economic basis of the traditional alliance 
of South and West (via the Mississippi and New Orleans) by connecting 
the West with the North-East. By the 1840’s the problem had become 
menacing. President Polk came into power in 1845 determined upon a 
course of aggressive expansion. His aim was to take Oregon, Texas 
and California. In a strident war against Mexico he captured Texas 
and California, but decided to deal with the British and compromise 
over Oregon. The result was recrimination from the North and the 
West over the supposed betrayal of Northern interests. After much 
conflict a compromise was made in 1850, establishing California as a 
free state and leaving Texas unallocated for competition. It was the 
determination of the North and West to break down this compromise 
that led to Civil War. 


The competition between two different forms of production in some 
respects slowed down the rate of us expansion—for it was liable to 
lead to the same forms of conflict as those raised by Western expansion 
itself. This problem had already been posed in the 1820s. When 
Adams became President in 1826, he suggested a conference of the 
newly established Spanish American Republics. ‘As navigators and 
manufacturers’, he wrote, ‘we are already so far advanced upon a 
career which they are yet to enter, that we may for many years after the 
conclusion of the war maintain with them a commercial intercourse, 
highly beneficial to both parties.’ Southerners strongly objected, for 
this implied a blow at their conception of empire. Many of them 
wanted Cuba as a new slave territory. Southern expansion, in other 
words, would have necessitated serritorial expansion. Similarly 
Southerners resented the importation of ideas of laissez-faire liberal 
democracy into American foreign policy, whose purpose was to benefit 
Northern manufacturers, and which implied a threat to slave-owning 
society. As industrial capitalism took more and more hold in the 
North, articulate Southerners emphasized more and more their ‘pre- 
industrial’ traits—courtesy, grace, cultivation, the broad outlook 
versus money grubbing. ‘Their ambitions for Cuba remained. They had 
assumed with John Quincey Adams that the laws of political gravita- 
tion would push Cuba inevitably into the arms of the United States. 
But this did not happen. By the 1850's the South was becoming in- 
creasingly impatient with ‘the apple that refused to fall from the tree’. 
Southerners attempted to persuade Spain to sell the island and when 
this did not work, they issued the Ostend Manifesto ing 
their right to take it. The Manifesto was quickly disclaimed by North- 
erners in Washington. It was not that expansion was unpopular, but 
rather that Northerners were not prepared to sanction the expansion of 
the slave economy. 


The Crvil War was also a necessary precondition of a fully developed 
American Imperialism in a second sense. For the War can justly be 
described in the words of Barrington Moore, ‘as the last revolutionary 
offensive on the part of urban or bourgeois capitalist democracy’.?0 
Industrialization itself had of course, started well before the War. 
In fact its pace had been rapidly increasing since 1837. What the War Y 
accomplished was the removal of the political and institutional fetters 
upon industrial capitalism. Legislation passed by the Northern- 
dominated War Congresses included measures for stronger central 
banking, high tariffs to protect new industries, a contract labour law to 
provide a steady flow of cheap immigrant labour, the Homestead Act 
to gain the support of the West and Federal assistance for internal 
improvements (the granting of generous loans and free land to build 
rail links between the industries of the East and the farms of the W 
thus unifying the domestic market). It is instructive to compare this 
legislation, as Moore has done, with the planters’ programme of 1860: 
federal enforcement of slavery, no high protective tariffs, no subsidies 
nor expensive tax-creating internal improvements, no national banking 
and currency system. The extent to which the Plantation Economy” 
had imposed fetters upon the emancipation of capital and the scale of 
the Northern capitalist victory after the Civil War are both evident. 


3. The Triumph of Bourgeois Imperialism 


From the 1840's, Eastern Capitalists had begun to show increasing 
interest in overseas economic expansion, especially in the supposedly’ 
vast China market, and in such areas as California and H¢waii, which 
were scen as stepping stones to it. But they had lacked the legislative 
power to enforce their policies. In the period after 1870 these empire 
builders succeeded because the Civil War had given them the political 
power to implement their plans. The territorial colonialism of Southern- 
ets, primarily interested in the extension of the plantation system, way 
finally superseded by the bourgeois empire of Northerners primarily 
interested in overseas economic control as an outlet for profitable 
investment and surplus commodities. The control of policy-making by 
industrialists and financiers was a pre-condition to the creation of : 
new commercial empire in its two chief spheres—South America anc 
the Far Hast. 


Indeed it might be argued that the rapidly increasing rate of industriali 
zation, triggered by victory in the Civil War, made such an empire no 
only possible but also necessary. As efficient machines produced mor 
and more industrial and agricultural goods, consumption could n 
maintain the pace. The resulting deflation ‘needed only the impen 
derived from the failures of large banks or Wall Street firms to pus 
the whole economy into full scale depression’. Of the 25 years aft 
1873, half were years of depression: 1873-78, 1882-85 and 1893-9 
If the general price index is figured as 100 in 1873, then it fell to 77 i> 





* Moore op.cit. p. 112. 

Walter LaFeber, The Empire—An intertretation of American Expansion 1860-> 
1963, p8. This is the best detailed examination of American expansion in the seco 
half of the 19th century, and the factual material in this section is largely taken fr 
it. 


few years, in the 1880’s it again fell from 87 to 76 and again from 78 in 
1890 to 71 in 1894. The break in the 1880’s was particularly sharp, 
since agricultural prices fell when good European crops combined with 
still greater American wheat production. Industrial prices followed 
suit. Between 1880 and 1884 business failures tripled to almost 12,000 
annually, 


The result of these cataclysmic depressions was to accelerate carteliza- 
tion and concentration of ownership. Speaking of the 1873 panic 
Andrew Carnegie, recollected, ‘so many of my friends needed money, 
that they begged me to repay them. I did so and bought out five or six 
of them. That was to give me my leading interest in the steel business.’ 
The depression of 1883 similarly allowed him to purchase the Home- 
stead steel plant. Out of this expanded plant came vast amounts of 
steel, much of which sought foreign markets in the 1890’s because of 
insufficient demand at home. Simultaneous to this process, the rate of 
foreign investment continued to expand until it reached 3 billion 300 
million dollars in 1899. This capital accumulated from the profits of the 
American industrial revolution was reinvested in new machinery and 
plants, but an increasing volume also flowed into Latin America 
Canada and Asia. 


The problem of foreign outlets was even more intense for the agri- 
cultural sector. With the opening of vast new lands in 1855 and the 
progress of farm mechanization, production soared way beyond home 
needs—and sometimes world needs. The result was a sharp decline 
in prices—and an increase in farm bankruptcies. At the beginning of 
the Reconstruction period it was thought that the lands of the West 
would provide limitless opportunities for another 100 years. Even the 
semi-desert areas, it was claimed, would soon be made profitable by 
ploughing, settlement and the planting of trees. Taking such promises 
literally, farmers, cattlemen and speculators settled more land in 30 
years than they had in the previous 300. In the 1880’s this dream 
turned into a nightmare—the fall of prices and the exhaustion of bad 
soil made the land barely sufficient for subsistance. Between 1888 and 
1892 half the population of Western Kansas left their farms in search of 
new opportunities. But the end of the frontier had already been 
reached. This had another important consequence—for by 1886 the 
American railroad system had been more or less completed: 200,000 
men had been employed on railroad construction, who were now 
forced to find other jobs. Similarly iron makers were now forced to 
find other markets, having increased their output enormously between 
the 1860's and the 1880's. 


The three major depression periods coincided with outbreaks of 
industrial violence perhaps unmatched in other capitalist countries of 
the perlod—the railway strike of 1877, the Chicago Haymarket riot 
of 1886, and the Pullman Strike and Coxey’s march of the unemployed 
upon Washington in the 1890’s. Madison’s prediction that class war 
would follow the closing of the frontier seemed to be coming true. 


™ LaFeber, op.cit. p. 20. 
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The aftermath of the Civil War thus produced an economic sub- 
structure that impelled a fully fledged modern imperialism. The 
victory over the Southern planters ensured that the nature of imperial 
expansion would not generally follow the European pattern of formal 
political domination over vast colonial areas—except within the 
borders of the United States itself. There was no prominent military-” 
agrarian class vying for proconsular employment.” The new American 
empire was to bea strictly bourgeois product. It would both solve the 
problem of surplus disposal and reduce discontent at home. The open 
class conflict unleashed by the industrial depressions from the 18708 to 
the 1890's swung the vast majority of the anxious middle class behind a 
policy of informal but careful planned economic domination in Asia 
and Latin America. ts 


The lines of this new policy were prophesied with remarkable accuracy 
by William Seward, Republican Secretary of State at the end of the 
1860's", Seward understood that the primary objective of expansion 
would no longer be territorial, once the economy had been more 
industrialized. He considered that commercial expansion would now 
be the key to making America ‘the master of the world’. The new 
commercial empire would no longer need territory for colonization, 
which in Seward’s view raised the danger of a standing army; it only 
needed certain land bases to protect the flow of trade and investment. 
The key to this new world empire was to be Asia. As carly as 1853, he 
had warned of the growing competition there. France, England and 
Russia, he wrote, are the great rivals. ‘Watch them with jealousy, and 
baffle their designs against you... you are already the great continental 
power of America. But does that content you? I trust it does not. You. 
want the commerce of the world. This must be looked for on th 
Pacific. The nation that draws most from the earth and fabricates most, 
and sells the most to foreign nations, must be and will be the great 
power of the earth.’ A 


In 1867 Seward purchased Alaska. This was far from a white elephant 
It was designed to sandwich British Columbia between Americar 
territory and thereby, Seward hoped, increase the pressure upor 
Canada to join the usa .More important, however, it established what h 
called a ‘drawbridge between America and Asia’. Seward regarde 
Alaska as the Northern protected-flank in his aim to dominate tb 
Pacific. The Southern flank would be ensured by an American cor 
trolled Panama Canal. In the centre would be California and Hawai 
In pursuit of this policy Seward promoted the American representati¥ 
in Hawaii to Minister Resident in 1863, and four years later tried t 
prepare the islands for the hug of annexation by pulling the count. 
into a reciprocity treaty. This was vetoed by the Senate, but he w: 
successful in annexing the Midway Islands 1,200 miles west of Haw: 
in 1867. The importance of these islands was not their intrinsic eco 
omic value, but their crucial position as safe coaling stations for Ame 
can ships. 





Sea arses tear EREE The development of Ame 
is perhaps the most decisive refutation of his argument. 
2 Fora dlachesla of Ste wurde strategy sec Williams, op.cit p. 318 et seq. 
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In the late 1860's and early 1870's there was little widespread interest in 
Seward’s policy, but with the onset of depression in the 1870's, and the 
only fitful prosperity of the 1880's and 1890's, the necessity of empire 
became more apparent. In the depression of the 1870's, the new 
Secretary of State negotiated a treaty with Hawaii, and moved more 
actively towards control of Latin America. The United States inter- 
vened in Cuba and Venezuela, and encouraged investment in the 
South of Mexico—a move to secure more surely the projected line of 
the Panama canal. The 1878 revolution in Cuba destroyed many 
Spanish and Cuban planters by forcing them to sell their remaining 
holdings to pay debts. American capital entered the island in large 
quantities when the expansion of European beet sugar production 
drove down prices and bankrupted inefficient growers, who sold out 
cheaply. As the North American Review boasted in 1888, this species of 
ownership gave Americans the financial fruits without political 
responsibilities. A few years later, there was systematic penetration of 
American capital into Mexico. With the ending of railroad construction 
in the us a group of capitalists moved across the border and obtained 
Mexican government subsidies of 2 million dollars and concessions for 
the construction of five major railways. The victory of Northern 
capitalism in the Civil War had meant the triumph of a policy of high 
tariffs. One factor which differentiated British and American imperial- 

ism in the last half of the century was the American exploitation of 
tariffs as an instrument of informal empire. This mode of domination in 
South America increasingly took the form of the reciprocity treaty. 
Using the high all-round protective tariff as a bargaining counter, 
Frelinghuysen, then us Secretary of State, negotiated this form of 
treaty with Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Salvador and 
Colombia. In return for a virtually free entrance for American manu- 
factures, he reduced the tariff on certain imported raw materials—thus 
increasing the subordination of Latin American states to the vs 
economy. As he himself explained, reciprocity in the case of the 
Caribbean islands, ‘brings the islands into close commercial con- 
nection with United States and confers upon us and them all the bene- 
fits that would result from annexation were that possible.’ 


The expansion of the frontier by trade into South America and the 
Pacific in the 1880's and early 1890’s was increasingly associated with 
idea of an ever expanding commercial frontier which would alleviate 
discontent at home. Frederick Turner in the 1890s produced his 
famous frontier thesis of American Democracy. His ideas heavily 
influenced both Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson (who 
considered himself to be carrying Tumer’s ideas into practice). Turner 
tegarded commercial expansion as the magic escape route from his 
otherwise depressing conclusions. The march to the Pacific would not 
stop at the shore line. Turner saw the necessity of continued ex- 
pansion, and for strong government support of enterprising capitalists. 
“Once fally afloat on the sea of world wide economic interests’, he 
wrote, ‘we shall develop political interests. Our fisheries dispute 
furnishes one example; our Samoan interests another; our Congo re- 
lations a third. But perhaps most important are our present and 
future relations with South America, coupled with out Monroe 
doctrine. It is a settled maxim of international law that the government 


of a foreign state whose subjects have lent money to another state 
may interfere to protect the right of bond-holders, if they are en- 
dangered by the borrowing state.’ 


Turner was not alone in his idea of the necessity of developing the new 
frontier. Similar ideas were put forward with much force in the best > 
selling works of Josiah Strong, the Protestant Missionary. Strong 
stressed the political significance of the disappearance of public lands. 
Many expect revolution, warned Strong, and the Christian church 
was all that stood in the way. Strong’s writings cast an interesting 
light on the frequent assertion by academic historians, that missionary 
activity bore no relation to economic interest. According to him, the 
Anglo-Saxon with his two virtues of civil liberty and spiritual Christian- 
ity would move down on Mexico and Central America, out upon the- 
islands of the sea, over Africa and beyond, and ‘can anyone doubt that 
the result of this competition of races will be the survival of the 
fittest P” The expansion of Anglo-Saxon Christianity would also solve 
the fundamental problems of overproduction. Noting that “steam and 
electricity have mightily compressed the earth’, so that ‘our markets a 
are to be greatly extended’, he commented, ‘commerce follows the 
missionary . . . Christian civilization performs the miracle of loaves 
arid fishes, arid feeds its thousands in a desert.’ Missionary activity 
encouraged native peoples to adopt Western habits and Western 
dress, thus missionary and trader were in perpetual alliance, 


By the 1890’s, there was a growing consensus among business men and 7 
politicians that further expansion was necessary to avert economic’ 
depression. This policy had been implicit in the 1880’, whén Congress 
sanctioned a large increase in maval spending. There was opposition to- 
territorial expansion in non-contiguous areas. It was argued that 
colonialism of this kind would lead to the dangers that had brought 
down the Roman Empire—through the necessity of large standi 
armies and an increasingly strong military caste. But there was 
disagreement about the wisdom of informal methods of domination, 
This much is illustrated by the role of President Cleveland who is 
popularly recorded in American history books as a fervent anti- 
colonialist, The Brazilian Revolution of 1894-5 threatened the growing 
American trade with that country. Vigorous pressures for intervention 
were made by Standard Oil and W. S. Crossman and Brothers. As < 
result, Cleveland ordered the navy to intervene to check the rebels 
and it was kept on duty off Rio for a further year to check any furthe 
danger to American property. Cleveland’s attitude to British inter 
ference in Venezuela was similarly vigorous. England was forced tc 
back down, since, as Secretary of State Olney claimed, “Today th 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent, and its fiat je 
law upon the subjects to which it confines its interposition.’ Hent 
Cabot Lodge remarked, in a significant reformulation of the Monro 
doctrine: “The doctrine has no bearing on the extension of Unite 
States, but simply holds that no European power shall establish itse 
in the Americas or interfere with American governments.’ 


4. The Advent of the Spanish-American War 


Tt was the fierce depression of the 1890’s that set America on the fin. 
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path towards war with Spain. When the depression burst in 1893, 
there was a considerable body of business opinion that attributed the 
slump in trade to incorrect monetary policy. But the attempt of the 
Cleveland Administration to provide a monetary cure for the crisis 
made little difference. The result was a growing agreement that the 
crisis was one of overproduction and the lack of markets. This con- 
sensus was expressed by McKinley in 1895: ‘No worthier cause than 
the expansion of trade can engage our energies... . We want our 
markets for our manufactures, and agricultural products... . We want 
a foreign market for our surplus products... . We want a reciprocity 
which will give us foreign markets for our surplus products, and in turn 
that will open our markets to foreigners for those products which they 
produce and we do not.’ The National Association of Manufacturers 
took up this cause enthusiastically, and were particularly keen on 
entry into the fabled Asian market. In Japan and Korea it met with 
some success. Japan doubled her imports of cotton in 1895, and 
Americans gained substantial contracts in shipbuilding. In Korea, 
Horace Allen, a missionary who was also the economic secretary of the 
American legation, was able to gain the concession of the Un San 
mines, the richest gold mines in the Far East. Allen then reorganized 
the Korean Cabinet so that pro-Japanese elements were unable to 
oppose the grant and persuaded the Korean government to institute the 
death penalty for Japanese traders copying American goods in the area. 
Accompanying this thrust of finance and manufacture in the Far 
East was an intensified missionary effort in the area. One missionary 
stated his role bluntly in the Congrsgationist Magazine: If I were asked to 
state what would be the best form of advertising (in China) for the 
great American Steel Trust or Standard Oil or Baldwin Locomotives... 
or Singer Sewing machine ...I should say, take up the support of one 
or two dozen mission stations.’ Despite such sterling efforts, however, 
us imperialism found stiff competition from Japan, Russia, England 
and France in China. Because of the collusion of other powers, 
American capitalists lost the chance to finance China’s war indemnity 
to Japan, and thus the railroad concession that went with it. Anxiety 
about the Chinese market played a considerable part in determining the 
annexation of the Philippines in the Spanish American war. 


In 1895 there was a further Cuban revolution directed against Spain. 
The causes of discontent in the island were in fact a direct result of the 
Reciprocity Treaty negotiated with the us. A new American tariff 
in 1895 had eliminated the privileged position of Cuba in the American 
sugar market, and plantations were consequently forced to discharge 
hands. In the Revolution that followed considerable damage was done 
to Cuban-American property. Powerful us corporations launched a 
campaign for intervention in the island. Initial support for the revolu- 
tion changed into a demand for intervention to support moderate and 
conservative elements in Cuba. At the same time business men who did 
not have assets to defend and who had hitherto opposed the war, con- 
sidered that the situation was creating an atmosphere of business un- 
certainty, and that intervention was necessary to stabilize the situation 
so that domestic recovery and Asian expansion could proceed uninterrup- 
ted. The causes of the War were quite blatantly stated in a note from 
the American Government to Spain. It read: “The extraordinary, because 
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and not merely theoretical or sentimental, interest of the us 
in the Cuban situation cannot be ignored. ... Not only are our citizens 
largely concerned in the ownership of property and in the industrial 
and commercial ventures . . . but the chronic condition of trouble 
causes disturbance in the social and political conditions of our own 
peoples... . A continuous irritation within our borders injuriously ™ 
affects the normal functions of business, and tends to delay the con- 
dition of prosperity to which this country is entitled.’ 


The war proceeded very much along the lines prophesied by Seward 
40 years before. Hawaii and the Philippines were annexed as necessary 
stepping stones to the penetration of China. The annexation of the 
Philippines aroused opposition because it seemed to be the first step 
towards a European type of colonialism, which entailed a RE a 
military sector and increased taxes. But such was not McKinley’s 
original intention. All that was initially needed was an adequate naval 
base, It was the Filipino rebellion against us occupation, that made 
annexation an unfortunate necessity. In Cuba itself, this necessity was 
averted by a resolution from Senator Platt of Connecticut, to the” 
effect that the government and control of the island would be left 
in the hands of its people, subject only a restriction of its relations 
with foreign powers, a limit on the national debt, support for Ametican 
actions, and the provision of bases. This was a decidedly better 
solution than the Puerta Rican annexation, since it maintained effective 
control without the threat of immigration to racist sentiment. 

The War itself was only a prelude to an attempt to makea full scale 
economic penetration of Asia, and particularly China. The Secretary of. 
State in 1899 issued a demand for equal access and fair treatment for us’ 
economic power in China. A further note asserted America’s direct 
interest in maintaining the territorial and administrative integrity of 
that country. These Open Door notes were America’s characteristi 
contribution to the practice of Imperialism.* It was not akin to 
British imperial policy in the period. London’s version of the policy 
acknowledged spheres of interest whereas the us demanded absolute 
equality of treatment. Convinced of the necessity to expand and yet 
wanting to avoid the pitfalls of a formal colonial empire (with the 
consequent necessity of war against rivals), the usa employed the 
strategy of the Open Door to exploit its growing economic power. 


The depression of the 1890s had a further important consequence fo: 
the changing practice of American imperialism: the growing domina 
tion of finance capital over industrial capital. Significantly, Rockefelle 
became a financier, while older giant capitalists like Carnegie sold ov 
and retired. In the depression the great majority of industrial capitalist 
became temporarily dependent on finance capital, like that represente 
by the house of Morgan. Banks, like Morgan and Rockefeller wer 
able to control the vast capital assets tied up in life insurance companie 
in addition to the security and profits derived from industrial plan» 





D The State Department historians deny any fundamental connection between t= 
Open Door Notes and the practice of American Imperialism, See, for examp 
George Kennan, Awericen Diplomacy 1900-50, 1952. 
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such as Standard Oil and us Steel. The conflict between finance and 
industrial capital had certain repercussions on the character of the 
American Empire. Since poor countries had to have money to buy 
American exports of goods and services, they had to accumulate it, 
either by increasing their export of raw materials or else by borrowing 
it from abroad. The result was what Taft referred to as ‘dollar diplo- 
macy.’ Backward countries needed capital, but financiers needed 
government help at home in order to attract capital from the great 
number of individual savers who were unfamiliar and doubtful about 
the security of such overseas investment. This made financiers partic- 
ularly keen to win firm guarantees of repayment from debtor nations. 


5. The Maturation of the US Imperial System 


With the Open Door policy, the implementation of dollar diplomacy 
and the seizure of the Panama Canal zone from Colombia, the main 
infra-structure of the early us Imperialist system was completed. 
Theodore Roosevelt produced the final metamorphosis of the Monroe 
doctrine when he declared, T regard the Monroe doctrine as being 
equivalent to the open door in South America.’ He went on to assure 
each Latin American nation that it could count on the friendship of 
United States, if it ‘acted with reasonable efficiency and decency in 
social and political matters’ and ‘if it keeps its orders and pays its 
obligations’, If nations behaved they would enjoy prosperity, if not 
they would be punished by American intervention, 


This system was to be exemplified in the American treatment of 
Cuba.”6 A revolt in 1917 immediately evoked protests from the resident 
us business community, and as a matter of course the Marines were 
sent in. State Department historians claim that this intervention was 
necessitated by the danger of German activity in the island—but not 
surprisingly have produced no evidence to support this assertion. The 
purpose of intervention was to restore political stability and thus 
create conditions for profitable business activity. As part of this 
stabilization policy, General Enoch Crowder was appointed to super- 
vise a new electoral code, and oversee the elections of 1920. Crowder 
proceeded to draw up six necessary qualifications for a Cuban president 
and member of the Cuban cabinet. The first condition was stated to be 
‘a thorough acquaintance with the desires of the us government’, and 
the sixth condition was ‘amenability to suggestions which might be 
made to him by the American Legation’. At the instance of the house 
of Morgan, Crowder was appointed ambassador to Cuba, although it 
had hitherto been illegal for a soldier to hold a diplomatic post. A bank 
loan to the Cuban government by Morgan was endorsed by the 
American government, and timid attempts by the Cuban government 
to raise revenue by a 4 per cent profits tax were satisfactorily replaced 
by a 1 per cent sales tax. Although particularly blatant, this episode was 
a typical product of the heavy involvement of American finance capital 
in South America. 


Conventionally, historians tend to contrast the swashbuckling crudity 


44 See Robert F. Smith, The United States and Caba: Business and Diplomacy 1917-60, 
1960, ch. 1. 





of dollar diplomacy by Roosevelt and Taft with the high-minded 
idealism, ‘the legalistic-moralistic approach to international problems’ 
associated with Wilson, and the arbitration movement.?’ The contrast 
between Roosevelt and Wilson is presented as one between the 
‘realist’ and the ‘moralist’, While Roosevelt is seen as the wielder of the 
‘big stick’ and creator of the Great White Fleet, Wilson is seen as the © 
fierce critic of dollar diplomacy, the hammer of the trusts and the 
nafve champion of world peace. In this context, much is made of 
Wilson’s repudiation of the Taft-backed International Banking Con- 
sortium as evidence of Wilsonian moralism. This is a misunder- 
standing, however. Wilson did not oppose loans to China as such, he 
merely opposed loans in which the American banking group could not 
have the controlling interest. As he explained to the bankers, he in- po 
tended the United States to ‘participate and participate very generously 
in the opening to the Chinese and to the use of the world of the almost 
untouched and perhaps unrivalled resources of China’. He kept his 
word by exempting expanding corporations from anti-trust legislation, 


and providing the legislative encouragement that the financiers | 
desired, ae 


In fact Woodrow Wilson provided zoth century American Imperialism 
with its most coherent and self-righteous defender. As an early adherent 
of the Turner frontier thesis?®, Wilson defined the nation’s natural 
politico-economic development and its prosperity as a function of 
Westward expansion.29 With the end of the continental frontier, - 
expansion into world markets with the nation’s surplus economic 
goods and capital was, in his view, indispensable to the stability and, 
prosperity of the economy. It was also no more than a natural de~” 
velopment in the life of any industrial nation, and in no way morally 
invidious; for in his view, the nation’s economic expansion was a 
civilizing force that carried with it principles of democracy 
Christianity, bonds of international understanding and peace. Giv: 
superior us industrial efficiency, the United States would assume 
supremacy in the world’s markets, provided artificial barriers to her 
economic expansion were eliminated. Accordingly, Wilson admired 
and championed Hay’s Open Door policy and advocated vigorous 
government diplomacy to attain these ends. In a speech in 1921, he 
stated. ‘If we are not going to stifle economically, we have got to fine 
our way out into the great international exchanges of the world... 
The nation’s irresistable energy has got to be released for the com 
mercial conquest of the world.’ As a policy for achieving this he advo 
cated a strong mercantile marine, a downward revision of the tariff an 





T For a critique of this approach see Lloyd. C. Gardner, ‘American Foreign Polic 
1900-21: 2 second look at the realist critique of American Diplomacy’ in Bernste! 
op.cit. pp, 202-1: 

2 Ror the defects of the Tumer thesis, see Clarence H. Danhof, “The Econom 
Validity of the Safety Valve Doctrine’, in Coats and Robertson, Esseys in Americe. 
Ecemomis History, 1969, pp. 219-27, and Stephen Thernstrom, ‘Urbanisation, Mign 
tion and Social Mobility in Late 19th Century America’ in Bernstein op.cit. pe 
158-76, 

D For a discussion of Wilsonianism see Williams op.cit p. 411 et seq; Gardn 
op.cit; Martin J. Sklar, “Woodrow Wilson and the Political Economy of Modern » 
Liberalism’, Studies on the Laft No. 3, 1960. 


laws encouraging American overseas banking. Wilson’s beliefs 
about universal peace were inextricably linked with his commercial 
philosophy. 


Wilson hoped to stay out of the First World War and then dominate 
the peace settlement as the undisputed economic master of the world. 
He nevertheless feared the commercial threat of Germany and hated its 
military-dominated government. In addition prominent finance houses 
like Dupont and Morgan provided economic support to the Allied war 
effort. Wilson’s war aims were genuinely expressed in his rules for 
the League of Nations. For there was no fundamental incompatibility 
between the ambitions of American Imperialism and the sermonizing 
tones of the Covenant. There, like the Ten Commandments, were the 
principles of American economic expansion—the open door, the 
freedom of the seas, the prohibition of territorial changes except in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, compromises between 
advanced powers and underdeveloped territories that ensured the 
economic expansion of the former, and a political system of control 
which would be dominated by us, Britain, France and Japan. 


‘This grandiose bourgeois evangelism was upset by the very cupidity of 
the capitalist system, which Wilson had so idealized. In October 1917, 
his scheme was threatened by the accomplishment of the Bolshevik 
Revolution.?° Wilson’s position on socialism had been unambiguous. 
The President’s thought, records his official biographer, ‘disclosed it- 
eclf as antipathetic to unsettled political conduct and to revolution as a 
method of government’. Such a philosophy had formed the justifica- 
tion for his extensive interventions in Haiti, Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic and in the Mexican Revolution. Wilson, in his own words, 
had set about ‘to teach the South American Republics to elect good 
men’ and to establish a government in Mexico ‘under which all con- 
tracts and business and concessions will be safer than they have been’. 


Despite his announcement that he ‘stood resolutely and absolutely 
for the right of every people to determine its own destiny and its own 
affairs’, Wilson wasted little time on deciding that the Bolsheviks 
constituted an exception to his principle of self determination. By 
defining the Bolsheviks as German agents, the task of self-justification 
was made relatively simple. It was not moral scruple that prevented 
Wilson from making a swift and effective intervention in Russia, nor 
even the dictates of the War with Germany, for Wilson made the 
decision to intervene with American troops before the Germans were 
stopped short in the second battle of the Marne. What prevented 
proper intervention by the Pacific Imperialist powers was their ex- 
pansionist greed and mutual suspicions. America could not afford to 
leave the Manchurian railway in the control of the Japanese, and was 
more concerned to prevent covert Japanese expansion in China and 
Siberia at the expense of American economic interests, than to make an 
all-out attack on Bolshevism. Here Wilson made a massive but 





30 Por an account of the politics of American counter-cevolutionary intervention in 
Russia, eec Appleman William’s eseay in Horowitz (ed), Containment and Revolution, 
1967. 
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characteristic mistake. The eventual result of this local imperialist 
squabble was, of course, Pearl Harbour and the Pacific War. 


6. Conclusions 


Several critical factors differentiated America from European im 
perialist powers in the 19th century. America lacked a powerful 
militarily-oriented aristocracy, was free from the land hunger which 
sustained European colonial settlement and was exceptionally well- 
eadowed in necessary raw materials. The Northern victory in the Civil 
War ensured the emergence of a bourgeois nop-territorial imperial 
system whose primary rationale was initially not the supply of mw 
materials but the provision of markets for American goods and out-_- 
lets for American capital. By the beginning of the 20th century, the 
basic structure of the American imperial system had been completed. 
The growth of this system had neither been anomic nor indiscriminate, 
American power from the beginning had been concentrated upon 
Latin America and the Far East. These areas were guaranteed by the 
two classic statements of American Imperialism—the Monroe Doctrir-” 
and the Open Door Note. 


At the end of the roth century it seemed that American ambitions in 
these two ateas were soon to be completely fulfilled. In the previous 
half century, the main obstacle to American economic expansion had 
been the entrenched positions already occupied by the British. By the 
turn of the century, however, the balance of economic power had shifted. 
British economic hegemony in South America had begun'to give way 
before the encroachments of American capital. For Americans this shift 
was symbolized by the settlement of the Venezuelan dispute in 1895. 
Traditional hostility or suspicion towards Britain was increasingly 
replaced by the idea of an Anglo-American partnership which woule 
smooth the transition between the Pax Britannica and the Pax 

cana.*! This would allow the United States all the fruits of imperia 
control without its concomitant fiscal and military burdens. Americ 
had no need of a formal colonial empire but could increase her imperia 
power simply by relying upon her superior economy.™ Just as earl 
British imperialism had honeycombed the Portuguese empire whil 
protecting its formal structure, so a similar special relationship migh 
be established between the United States and the British Empire. Th 
usa could afford to move from the crude territorial expansionism c 
Polk to a peaceful and ordered world governed by due respect fo 


N See LeFeber, op.cit, pp. 313-18. 

H United States was probably the most self-sufficient country in the world in th 
period. Nevertheless in 1910 America was the workd’s third largest trader. : 
exports only constituted 4-5 per cent of anp in the years before 1914. Her main ir 
ports were capital and labour. In 1914 foreign investment in the us constituted 7- 
billion dollar, while us investment abroad constituted 3'5 billion dollars. Tt 
balance was almost exactly reversed during the First World War. The semi-antarch 
nature of the us economy in the 19th century might at first sight contradict ; 
economic interpretation of the rise of us imperialism. In the period 1870-1900 t 
population increased by 97 per cent, and home consumers consumed 90 per cent 
us total production. By 1898, however, this 10 per cent amounted to 1 billion dolls 
worth and was heavily concentmied fn iron, steel, textiles and agricultural machine 
—precteely the industries which pushed hardest for overseas expansion. 
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property and the Open Door. Just as British industrial supremacy had 
produced the pacifism of John Bright, so American industrial suprem- 
acy was to produce the sanctimonious moralism of Woodrow Wilson 
and the League of Nations. 


It was increasingly evident, however, in the years before 1914, that 
America’s economic power would not go unchallenged. America’s 
reservation in the Far Fast was increasingly threatened by Japan in the 
years after the Russo-Japanese war, while the rise of German ‘militar~ 
istic’ imperialism might pose a threat to American penetration of 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East. Moreover, in the second decade 
of the century, a yet more ominous phenomenon appeared in the shape 
of indigenous movements against imperialism under the banner of 
nationalism or socialism. The Chinese Revolution of 1911, the Mexican 
Revolution and then the Russian Revolution posed a drastic threat to 
the ideology of Wilsonism. 


Wilson’s League of Nations was therefore conceived both as a means of 
secuting American imperial supremacy without recourse either to 
formal colonial empire or to inter-imperialist warfare, and secondly as a 
means of building a Holy Alliance of industrial powers to hold down 
the rebellious forces of the underdeveloped world. It envisaged the 
consolidation of an informal American empire ia which each de- 
pendent country would be tied to the United States on the model of the 
Platt amendment. As is well known, Wilson’s proposal of the League 
was rejected by the American electorate after the war. What had been 
devised as an inexpensive means of securing the permanence of the 
Open Door international order had begun to appear like an open- 
ended commitment to police the globe in the defence of non-essential 
interests. It would be a mistake, however,to interpret the rejection of the 
League as a retreat to a naive isolationism. The American ambition to 
establish an Open Door world remained unchanged. But in the 1920’s 
it was considered possible to achieve this end without the dadgerous 
organizational commitments implied by the Leagne.** The Washington 
Conference of 1921 was designed to lay down Open Door rules for the 
Far East and to ensure that Japan remained a subordinate imperialist 
partner in an Anglo-American domain. The Kellog-Briand Pact 
and the Lausanne Gonference, together with the Dawes plan, similarly 
employed American economic power to ensure the extension of the 
Open Door principle into Europe, the Middle Hast and Africa. The 
contradiction between the industrial supremacy of United States after 
the Firat World War and its !imited interventions in world politics was 
more apparent than real. 


‘The Great Depression and the coming of the Second World War, 
however, brought to an end this prospect of informal economic 
domination. The collapse of the world market brought with it an 
intensified struggle between the established imperialist powers (usa, 
Britain, France) and aspirant contenders (Germany and Japan). The 
massive unemployment and growing social discontent in America 





33 For an account of American manoeuvres to expand the Open Door in the inter- 
war period, ses, R. F. Smith, ‘American Foreign Reletlons, 1920-42’, in Bernstein 
op.cit. pp. 231-62. 
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expressed itself once more, as in the 1890's, in an intensified search for 
flew export markets and the protection of existing preserves. The 
American objective of penetrating the British Empire through the 
Open Door was made difficult by the establishment of Imperial 
Preference in the Ottawa agreement. But the worse sufferers were 
Germany and Japan. Japanese goods were systematically excluded from 
the British Empire, from the usa and from us dependencies.¥ Given 
the structure of her imperial system, the us thus had little option later 
but to participate both in the European and in the Pacific Wars. For the 
tise of Japanese militarism posed a threat to the Open Door in Asia, 
while the possibility of the German domination threatened to close 
down markets in Europe and to encroach upon us preserves in Latin 
America. When France collapsed and Britain seemed on the verge of 
defeat in 1940-1, however, America was in a strong position to prop 
up the tottering British empire on her own terms. In return for 
American aid, the British were forced to accept completely the rules of 
the Open Door and to modify the Ottawa agreements to allow American 
economic penetration. With the undermining of British imperialism, 
the collapse of Germany and the imposition of an American diktat on 
Japan, the usa assumed its long-anticipated place as the undisputed 
leader of world capitalism. 


It should thus be clear that there has been considerable continuity | 
both in ideology arid in political form between the American imperial- 
ism that developed in the second half of the 19th century and the 
American imperialism that has manifested itself since 1945. The 
ideology and political expression of American Imperialism in the century 
before 1914 was shaped by the exigencies of inter-imperialist struggle. 
Americans before the First World War had no reason to disguise their 
plans and methods of economic domination. This was because they did 
not consider their form of imperialism to constitute imperialism. It 
did not occur to ‘liberals’ like Wilson or the dollar diplomatists who 
preceded him, that investment in and ownership of other nations’ 
raw materials, transport, industry and financial apparatus constituted an 
imperialist form of exploitation. Imperialism to them meant British 
and European style territorial expansion and monopolistic spheres of 
interest held down by large and threatening military castes. Exploitation 
meant exorbitantly profitable concessions gained by undue influence 
over government officials—in short the supposed ‘unfair practices’ 
which in the liberal mythology of domestic progressivism, distinguished 
the uchealthiness of the trust from the healthiness of the corporation. 


Open Door expansion, on the other hand, appeared to them unproble- 
matically as a natural division of labour between industrialized and 


For an account of Anglo-us economic suffocation of Japanese Imperialism as a 
major cause of the Pacific War, see Noam Chomsky, “The Revolutionary Pacifism of 
A. J. Muste’, Asrerican Power and the New Mandarins 1969, pp. 130-77. 

35 Roosevelt told his son at the outbreak of the Second World War: ‘It’s something 
that’s not generally known, but British bankers and German bankers have had 
world trade pretty well sewn up in their pockets for a long time. . . Well, now, that’s 
not so good for American trade, is it?... If in the past German and British economic 
interests have operated to exclude us from world trade, kept our merchant shipping 
down, closed out this or that market, and now Germany and Britain are at war, what 
should we do?’ Quoted in Smith op.cit. p. 252. 
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agrarian nations; it meant mutually beneficial business relationships 
and trade; it meant the assumption by the United States of its natural 
place in the world economy through the elimination of ‘artificial’ 
impediments to the operation of the laws of competitive commerce. 
In the words of President Truman, ‘the Open Door policy is not 
imperialism, it is free trade.’ y 


The October Revolution of 1917 traumatized American imperialism, 
because it proved that it was poesible to carry through a successful 
socialist and anti-imperialist revolution. After its initial attempt to put 
down the Revolution by force, the United States ostracized the Soviet 
Union in the clear expectation that a régime at such variance to 
domestic and international liberal practice was doomed to collapse,- 
But it did not collapse and managed to survive in defiance of all the’ 
social-darwinist laws which Wilson believed to govern international 
relations.5® The subsequent survival of the Chinese, Korean, Vietna- 
mese and Cuban revolutions has only confirmed this frightened sense 
of bewilderment. Yet functionally Communism is also ‘the sustaining 
menace’. For not only does it provide the rationale for iVa 
defence expenditure (ApM’s), but it also breathes new life into the official 


anti-imperialist mythology. 


us Imperialism has also tried to preserve its original non-territorial 
character. The mythology of American ‘advisers’, even when they 
number tens of thousands, and the cover operations of the CLA testify 
to this. But efforts to preserve the informal empire during the pas 
quarter of the century have been progressively undermined by the very 
success of American capitalism in encroaching upon rival imperis 
systems. In the Second World War the usa flattened the imperie 
pretensions of Japan, contributed to the collapse of Germany an 
seriously undermined the economic viability of British imperialisr 
Faced by the threat of anti-imperialist movements in these moribug 
colonial systems, the usa has been to an increasing extent forced tofi 
the vacuum and bear the military and financial costs. The result has bee 
a strange reversal of roles. While the Americans police the wor 
and bear a high proportion of the infre-structural costs of the defene 
of the international capitalist system, Germany and Japan—on 
lightly burdened by defence costs—have expanded dramatically und: 
the American military umbrella and now compete in American marke» 
The ‘invisible empire’ of the usa has disappeared, and in its place stan. 
a conspicuous military machine raining destruction upon Vietna» 
The old American fear of the professional soldier has been large 
realized by the consequent growth of the military-industrial comple 
History has turned full circle. The territorialism so despised by t 
bourgeois empire builders of the North is now being practised ot 
massive scale throughout the world by a Southern-dominated® star 
ing army. 


36 Wilson advocated a gospel of efficiency. He concluded an address to businesst 
an expension in 1912 with the words, ‘I do not wish to make the analysis tediot 
will merely ask you, after you go home, to think over this proposition; that wha» 
have been witnessing for the past 100 years is the transformation of e Newtot 
Constitution into a Darwinian Constitution.’ Quoted in Gardner op.cit. p. 212. 

37 See Morris Janowitz, Ths Professional Soldier, 1960, ch. 3. 
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Introduction to Magri 


The central paradox of Italian Marxism since the war has been 
intellectual dominance of a school whose philosophical inspiration 
directly opposed to that of Gramsci. Galvano Della Volpe and his 
pupils, in particular Lucio Colletti, were to develop an original and 
radical anti-Hegelian oeuvre, characterized by an unflinching hostility 
to the influence of Croce (see NLR 59). The success of the Della Volpean 


school owed much to its intrinsic coherence and trenchancy. But it must» 


also be understood in the context of the fate of Gramsci’s own thought 
within the Italian Communist Party. By the mid-’fifties, the pcr had 
canonized Gramsci into an official icon of the party, whose function 
was largely to legitimate day-to-day tactical manoeuvres on the 
ideological front, by providing them with nominal revolutionary 


credentials. Togliattis organizational succession to Gramsci in th’ _ 
leadership of the party was equated with theoretical continuation of bis” 


thought, and mediated it as an orthodoxy to party members. The resul 
was a suffocating cult of Gramsci within the pci, combined with ver 
little serious study or development of his work (a situation symbolize: 
by the absence even today of a scholarly edition of his writing: 
25 years after the Liberation). This institutional embrace of Grams 
thus had the ironic effect of considerably neutralizing his intellectyk 
influence; today many younger Italian militants outside the pcr evinc 
an emotional reaction ‘against’? Gramsci comparable to that of youn 
Czechs or Russians ‘against? Lenin. The source of the confusion in bot 
cases is the bureaucratic appropriation of their name. In this atmo 
phere of official and uncritical celebration, the ideas of Della Volpe- 
deriving from an altogether other horizon—hbad a refreshing astrin; 
ency and independence of spirit. 


It is against the background that the work of Lucio Magri, a you» 
Pcr militant from Bergamo, struck a novel and unwonted note in t 
early sixties. Perhaps alone in Italy at the time, Magri started to: 
Gramsci’s ideas in genuine theoretical work on politics. The resu 
were startlingly different from the usual functionaries’ litany. Mag» 
first major essay in 1963 was a study of the Marxist theory of the revo 
tionary party.! He waa then virtually unknown inside or outside » 
the Itelian Communist Party. Two years later, an article in Riwaserta 
the ranking leader of the pct Right, Giorgio Amendola, triggered gt 








1 Problemi della Teoria Marrista del Parttto Rivoluxtomario’, Crisia Mara 
September-December 1963. It is this article which is published below, slig 
abbreviated. 
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controversy in the party. Amendola argued that in the advanced capital- 
ist countries, both the social-democratic and the communist traditions 
had proved to be failures, unable to achieve socialism; the time had 
therefore arrived for a unification of the two movements into a new 
party in Italy. This proposal gave rise to a stormy debate in Réwascita, 
before eventually being censured by the pct leadership itself. The most 
vigorous reply to Amendola from the Left was an article by Magri, 
which was promptly denounced as “Trotskyist? by Amendola’s veteran 
colleague from Naples, Emilio Sereni (also a leading member of the 
Right). At this point, the debate shifted into a discussion of the 
nature and consequences of the Popular Front strategy in Europe, 
which Amendola and Sereni claimed had—tightly—remained the 
permanent inspiration of pcr policy down to the present. In an essay in 
mid-1965, Magri retorted by subjecting the whole historical experience 
and conception of Frontism to a thorough and damaging critique— 
by implication condemning contemporary pcr policies in the same 
judgment.* The XI Party Congress of the pct in 1966 duly purged the 
small revolutionary left from the press and cultural sections of the 
party, and Magri along with others ceased to be published in its 
theoretical journal, which was henceforward entrusted to the control of 
Sereni. 


In the following year, Magri contributed to a symposium on the soth 
anniversary of Lenin’s State and Revolution, in the independent Problemi 
del Sosialismo, which had organized a debate on the actuality of Lenin’s 
theory of the State today. In a lengthy essay which succeeded a re- 
markable contribution by Lucio Colletti (published in wir 56), Magri 
surveyed the metamorphoses of the modern capitalist State in the West, 
and the implications of the post-Khruschevite impasse of the régimes 
in Russia and Eastern Europe.’ Within a few months, both questions 
were raised with maximum acuteness by the May Revolt in France and 
the August invasion of Czechoslovakia. Magri’s response was to writea 
book on the May events which remains two years later one of the very 
few systematic Marxist analyses of the entire course and consequences 
of the French crisis—perhaps, indeed, the only one.® The tone of the 
book is deliberately cold and dispassionate, and in some passages 
negatively conditioned by tactical considerations, but the substance of 
it is a damning indictment of the political record of the pcr. Shortly 
afterwards, Amendola vociferously demanded complete solidarity with 
the pcF in a Rewascita article, and a ‘struggle on two fronts’—against 
both the bourgeoisie and the student movement. Magri’s attack on this 
article was to be his last contribution to the party press.” 


In June 1969, a small nucleus of the revolutionary left within the pcr 
launched an independent journal, I/ Masifesto. Its most prominent 





* Unificazione: su quale Linea », Rémasc#ta March 6th, 1965. 

? Emilio Sereni, “Appunti per una Discussione sulle Politiche di Froate Popolare e 
Nazionale’, Critres Marxista March-April 1965. 

* T Valore ¢ il Limite delle Esperienze Frontiste’, Critica Marxista July-August 1965. 
3 ‘Per un Nuovo Realismo’, Probleme de! Socialismo September 1967. 

6 Consideration sm Fatti di Maggie, Bari 1968. 

7 “Pro a Sinistra e Pin Unitat?’ , Rimescite July 12th, 1968. 
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political participants were Rossana Rossanda (pci Deputy from Milan, 
formerly chief of the party’s cultural department), Aldo Natoli (pct 
Deputy from Rome), Massimo Caprara (pcr Deputy from Naples) 
and Luigi Pintor (formerly vice-editor of Unita, from Cagliari). Together 
with Rossanda, Magri assumed editorial functions in the journal, 
In a sequence of articles on trade-union strategy, the political crisis 

_ Italy, and the structure of the pct, he has developed a distinctive 
coherent critique of the contemporary theory and practice of Italian 
Communism.® In December 1969, all the participants in I/ Manifesto 
were expelled from the pcr by the party leadership, as an intolerable 
threat to its present organization and strategy. In a subsequent polemic 
on workers’ councils, Magri has recently demolished the justifications 
with which Ingrao—symbolic antagonist and complement of Amendola; 
in the Political Bureau of the pcr—motivated his approval of 
expulsions, showing the similarity between many of Kautsky’s con- 
ceptions and those of Ingrao.’ 


What are the main themes that emerge from this theoretical and politt 
cal evolution? Magri’s work has been centred on the conviction the 
advanced capitalism has produced societies of a unique complexity 
the West, with a dense and differentiated array of classes rather than: 
straightforward polarization and pauperization, which therefor 
demands a swi generis path to the socialist revolution. This Gramscla: 
concern has been combined with an aptitude for concrete conjuncture 
analyses of the class blocs and political régimes in Italy and Fanc 
that was virtually extinct in latter-day Communism: Magri’s discussis. 
of Gaullism has been particularly notable in this respect.19 Emphasis o 
the historical specificity of Western European experience, and the neg- 
for an original Marxist strategy to deal with it, led naturally to“? 
assessment of the traditional formula adopted by the Western c: 
in the ’thirties, and revived by the French, Finnish arid Italian Parti 
in the ’sixties—the Popular Front. For Magri, the Popular Fro. 
represented par excellence the fals solution to these probleme 
defensive mobilization of the masses for minimal demands, and 
parliamentarist fixation on alliance with social-democratic and bor 
geois parties, which has repeatedly led to miserable failure. Magri I 
underlined that the modern capitalist State is a highly integrat 
mechanism whose very nature repels and cancels partial reforms of t 
sort that Popular Front strategies have always advocated: the debacle 
the Blum government in the ’thirties being the paradigm example 
this. 


Magri’s attack on the rachitic reformism of Popular Front concepti: 
has simultaneously been accompanied by a criticism of the ‘Jacobini 
which has in his view historically been its obverse within the Tt 
International and afterwards. Lenin’s theory of the Bolshevik p: 
and the Soviet State, perfectly adapted to the Russian society of 





3 See I/ Manifesto, Nos 1, 2-3, and 4, 1969. 

? Una Risposta a Ingrao’, I/ Manifesto, No 1 1970- 

10 See perticularly the section on the French crisis in Considerayion! od Fatt! di Mam 
p. 210 Æ. Magri’s early interest in Gaullism can be seen in his article “Ipotesi 
Dinamica del Gollismo’, in Naor Argoaventi November 1958—February 1959. 
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time, precisely because of this reflected an objective limitation: that of 
the combination of a small, enlightened vanguard with a vast, back- 
ward mass of the population. For Magri, this Jacobinism is evident 
both in What is to bs Dons? and Stats and Revolution, in opposite guises. 
In the first, it takes the ‘pessimistic’ form of the necessity of the 
importation of revolutionary consciousness into the proletariat from 
the outside; in the second, it takes the ‘optimistic’ form of the assump- 
tion that the future proletarian State will be so simple that it can be 
managed by any cook. The very radicalism of this idea, he comments, 
short-circuits the problem of the division of labour in the transition to 
socialism, and the imperative need for institutionalization of dissent 
and plurality; it can thereby paradoxically capsize into its extreme 
opposite—an undiluted monopoly of bureaucratic power. 


If Popular Frontism is a reformist reponse to the problem of the 
Western Revolution, wholesale imitation of the insuperable Jacobin 
elements in the October Revolution does not represent an adequate 
Marxist solution either. Historically, the Communist Parties in the 
West have oscillated between the two since the ’thirties, eventually 
combining them in the peculiar synthesis of a stalinized internal 
structure (bureaucratic centralism) and a constitutionalist external 
strategy (‘anti-monopoly struggle’ for an ‘advanced democracy’). 
Hence their impasse. Against both of these traditions, Magri has in- 
sisted on the need for a strategy that acknowledges both the maturity 
and complexity of Western social structures—which excludes any 
possibility of a Jacobin schema of a vanguard detached from the masses 
—saad the rigidity and unity of the capitalist State—which excludes any 
possibility of parliamentary gradualism. Gramsci’s theory of the 
complexity of Western social structures should here be interpreted in 
two directions. It refers on the one hand to the cultural and ideological 
heritage of the European past, often permeated with pre-bourgeois 
values which can be mobilized in the struggle against capitalism 
(Magri’s early work dwells mainly on this aspect). On the other hand, 
it also refers to the increasing diversification and sophistication of the 
forces of production in an advanced capitalist economy, and the 
concomitant amplification of the relations of production. ‘The main 
single force of production is the working class itself, which is simul- 
taneously enlarged and differentiated by the growth of the modern 
industrial economy. It would be incorrect, however, to rely merely on 
an inevitable rupture of this growing force of production with capitalist 
relations of production. Such a perspective would be a regression to a 
new version of Kautskyism. Magri has stressed that the forces of pro- 
duction are themselves always conditioned in their inmost nature by the 
relations of production: the revolutionary potential of the new needs 
and aspirations constantly generated within workers, students and 
employees by developed capitalist societies in the West are equally 
constantly confiscated and repressed by the workings of the system.“ 





u “Per un Nuovo Realismo’, loc. cit. p. 1092. Magri expresecs this with an aphorism: 
tho State could only be run by cooks to the extent that cooks had ceased to exist. 

1 See the important paseage of Considerazioni sxi Fatti di Maggio p. 257 ff. The 
English translation of this chapter in Somalis Register 1969 omits much of this 
discussion. 
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They can and will erupt in explosive revolts, of which May is the most 
grandiose to date. But their spontaneity will not in itself make a 
socialist revolution any more than the spontaneity of elementary needs 
could do in the past. A Marxist party remains an indispensable media- 
tion for the masses to destroy bourgeois State power. 


Magri’s original conception of the party was an attempt to situate aN 
develop Gramsci’s theory of it as the architect of an articulated class 
bloc capable of overthrowing capitalism in the West, by showing its 
relation to the prior ideas of Marx, Lenin, Luxemburg and Lukács. 
The question of the extent to which the concrete institution of the pcr 
had anything to do with Gramsci’s theoretical prescriptions was not 
examined, but it was implicitly assumed that it was at least capable of 
conforming to them, if it had not done so already. As inner-parfey 
struggle intensified, this ambiguity was rapidly lifted. In the light of the 
May events, Magri moved to an explicit rejection of the triple Stalinist 
heritage of party leadership by co-optation not election, monopoly of 
decisions by functionaries, and compartmentalization of debate within a 
top-down hierarchy of levels within the organization, Then, in the 
pages of I/ Manifesto, he collaborated in a concrete study of the social 
composition and power structure of the pct, which revealed the pre- 
cipitous decline of its proletarian base and the manipulative system of 
command which firmly concentrates all important decisions in a tiny 
leading group, behind 2 silken screen of tolerance and liberalism. 


The result of this evolution has been a sharp switch in focus. Y 
a significant postscript for NLR to his initial essay on the revolutionar 
party, Magri now criticizes its lack of any treatment of the problem ¢_ 
workers’ councils and soviets. In other words, he argues that it^ 
theoretically and politically impossible to define the role of the prolets 
rian party correctly without simultaneously defining the role of worker. 
councils, since in the absence of the latter, the former will inevitably b: 
come a bureaucratized apparatus dominating passive masses. For all 
mistakes, the early Gramsci is thus an indispensable complement ar 
check on the late Gramsci: 2 party without councils is a class witho 
self-government. The revolution in the West cannot be made by 
Jacobin minority: it will be the work of the masses—accomplished + 
‘the immense majority, in the interests of the immense majority’ 
endowed with their own autonomous organs of administration frc 
the outset. The triangular relationship between class, councils a 
party henceforward delimits the arena of the essential strategic probl, 

of the revolution in advanced capitalism. 


Magris work, as he stresses, should now be regarded as one 
pression of 2 collective enterprise in Italy undertaken by the grc 
that has launched I/ Masifesto. Freedom from the Aesopian restraint: 
inner-party discourse has recently given a new precision and hardr 
to the language of the group, that represents a welcome departure fr 
the clouded rhetoric of pct political idiom, from which it was not 
ways exempt in the past. Future theoretical developments will be s 
ject to the course of the class struggle itself. 








13 *T’Organizraxione Comunista’, with F. Maone, in I/ Masifeste No 4, 1969. 
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Lucio Magri 


Problems of the Marxist Theory 
of the Revolutionary Party 


would be useless to try and find in Marx’s writings a complete and systematic 
wory of the proletarian party, its nature and characteristics, just as it would be 
ieless to seek a fully worked-out notion of the concept of class. These are two 
portant points of Marx’s thinking that were never fully developed. This 
ould not, however, be taken to mean that there is not implicit in Marx’s work 
definition of these concepts, which are essential to the logic and scientific 
tility of his thought. Interpreters of Marx have often rightly said that the 
«nerstone of his thought is to be found in his critique not of a single philo- 
aphy but of all philosophy, not of a single utopia but of all utopian thought, 
«nitably demonstrated in the Theses on Feuerbach. The object of this critique 
the division between truth and history, being and thought, which after 
ving dominated the whole history of man still remained undestroyed in the 
‘gelian system. Simultaneously, Marx’s critique bridged in principle and in 
t all dichotomies between the facticity of history, left to its own immobility or 
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contingency, and absolute ideals pursued independently of it (religious 
alienation) or abstractly superimposed uponit (enlightened utopianism). 


But it is obvious from the form, the tone and the context of this 
critique (Eleventh Thesis: ‘the philosophers have only interpreted the 
world; the problem, however is to change it”) that Marx refuses and in-y 
deed combats any interpretation of it that leads to historical irrational- 
ism or to the false rationalism of determinism. On the contrary, his 
conscious intention is to found in theory and to promote in practice 
the action of man in history, as a subject of will and freedom follow- 
ing rationally arranged decisions and ends. 


Marx’s Theory of the Proletariat > 
Marx in fact attempted, in a way consistent with the hypothesis from 
which he started, to resolve questions that had previously been posed 
on the purely speculative level by relating them to history and social 
reality. He sought in the latter and in their broad lines of development 
both the theoretical foundation for a non-metaphysical, non-objectivist, 
science of man, and the concrete tendency and objective possibility 
for the realization of such a science. 


Clearly, if this reality could be considered from a totally external and 
objective standpoint, as seems possible to the natural scientist, the 
problem would become much simpler. But it was Marx himself, in his — 
critique of Feuerbach, who attacked as a ‘principal defect of everj 
materialism’ that it conceived ‘the real object as it appears fo the senses, 
only in the form of the object or contemplation; but not as a sensuo 
human activity, as practical activity, not subjectively.’ The essen 
aspect of dialectical method as developed by Marx is an analysis o» 
reality which does not isolate it either from its process of formation, it 
relationship to the subject who knows it, or from the general es 
the ‘totality’ within which it is inserted. 


An investigation of social and historical reality that grasps its signif 
cance, tendency and value, while avoiding all forms of platonism an 
idealism, presupposes an identifiable basis in reality for it—a subje 
capable of this knowledge, whose nature and position in reality giv 
birth to it. There must be, in other words, a subject for whom ao 
within whom science and consciousness tend to coincide, and in the 
mutual dialectic give rise to the real process of knowledge as the uni 
of theory and practice. But is such a foundation of a science of socle 
and man to be found ia historical reality? The solution obvious 
cannot be sought in an abstract and half-historical definition of t> 
nature and being of man. That would be a return to the shallows 
dogmatic metaphysics and preclude the very basis of the dialectic tor 
established. If the concept of ‘man’ is replaced by that of real man, h 
torically defined, then a solution appears even more distant. The capit 

ist society which Marx encountered in his analysis, and all the scienti 
and cultural thought which represented its consciousness, offered h 

the image of an individual who was, on the one hand, cut off from t 
social body, and thus by definition imprisoned in the narrow limits o 
particular interest, a limited awareness, a practical impotence. On » 
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other hand, the same individual was not yet master of science and 
technique, but remained subordinated to them, to the objective struc- 
tures of production and the market, to society as his ‘second nature’. 
This individual, in other words, confronted society and history as 
autonomous forces, governed by their own necessity, which in their 
totality remained beyond the scope of knowledge. 


However, no sooner had Marx’s analysis penetrated deeper in this 
direction, enabling him to identify the basic structure or underlying 
mechanism that determined the society (in other words capitalist 
relations of production as a generalized form of exchange and value) 
than the historical subject emerged in reality. This subject was a ‘being’ 
which intrinsically contained a critical consciousness of the given social 
totality, and the possibility of reconstructing this totality on a basis 
which allows man to achieve knowledge and control of the world 
which surrounds him. This subject-object, which ‘in the consciousness 
of itself reconstructs the science of society’ and which can consequently 
represent the objective basis of knowledge (and hence of the very 
analysis that had led to its identification) was the proletariat. The pro- 
letariat not in terms of —‘what this or that proletarian or the proletariat 
as a whole conceives as its aim at any particular moment, but of what the 
proletariat is, and what it must historically accomplish in accordance 
with its sarsie .1 


The proletariat, in fact, expresses and resumes the entire mechanism 
that regulates capitalist society. It represents in itself the nature of 
human labour as a commodity, the separation between man and work, 
and universal alienation (‘the possessing class and the proletarian class 
represents the same self-enstrangement’). But whereas the bourgeoisie 
—‘feels itself nonetheless at home in this alienation, acknowledges its 
estrangement as its special power and enjoys in it the semblance of 
human existence, the proletariat on the other hand feels annihilated in 
its alienation, sees in it its own impotence and the reality of an inhuman 
existence.” 


‘The struggle of the proletariat against the class enemy and its liberation 
are therefore universal in a doubly radical sense. Firstly, in freeing itself, 
it must at the same time liberate the oppréssing class, a prisoner of the 
very mechanism through which it rules. Secondly, and more generally, 
this liberation frees man from his separation from society and his 
subordination to the blind forces of history, making possible a society 
which has become ‘fully human’, 


The proletariat is, moreover, both product and carrier of a historical 
dynamic in which the development of productive forces and the 
socialization of the process of production permit the overthrow of the 
existing social order and its reorganization upon a new basis. Indeed 
their contradictions dewand it. In this way the revolution becomes not 
only possible but necessary—an unprecedented revolution which can for 
the first time begin the social integration of man and a conscious 





1 Karl Marx, The Holy Family, p. 53. 
1 Karl Marx, The Holy Famed, p. 51. 


mastery over his historical destiny. This clarifies with a new light the 
transcendence of ‘philosophy’ in praxis. The proletarian revolution 
emerges as the founder of a form of knowledge that is ‘non-ideological’, 
of a universal culture, of a science of social reality. The truth it attains 
is subject to constant self-criticism within historical development, 
without thereby ceasing to be theoretically definable or true. _- 


Party and Class 


At the same time, this radical and universal character, which represents 
both the force and greatness of the working class, also implicitly con- 
tains a weakness. For the proletariat, in contrast to every class or social 
group that has preceded it, the revolution represents a process of, 
transcendence and auto-suppression. The bourgeoisie, for examples 
had already defined its own nature and physiognomy within the con- 
text of feudal society. For it, the conquest of the state and the trans- 
formation of society represented the final ratification, the generalization 
of its class interests, producing in fact ‘bourgeois society’. The pro- 
letarian revolution, on the other hand, must give rise to a society, 
without classes. As Lukács wrote: “The proletariat does not fulfil its 
task until it suppresses itself, until it reaches the goal of its own struggle 
and thus brings about the classless society.” _~ 


This process of auto-suppression cannot be confined only to the 
circumscribed ‘final’ phase, but rather is linked to the entire history a 
the class from its origins onwards. The development of capitali 
society and the growth of a revolutionary crisis within it mean an ever 
more rigorous social subordination for workers, an intensification oʻ 
alienation and social isolation. In its immediacy and ite pure objectivity 
therefore, the proletariat appears as the most faithful expression os 
capitalist reality, its most triumphant testimony. As a revolutionary 
class, on the other hand, or simply as 2 determinate united class, it doe 
not havea purely ‘objective’ existence. Only through the mediation o 
revolutionary consciousness of itself can it acquire effective reality. I» 
the absence of such a consciousness, it remains no more than a 
objective possibility. Marx himself summarized this in the phrase: “Th 
working-class is revolutionary or it is nothing’.+ The instrumen 
the necessary locus of this ‘constituting consciousness’ is the party 
‘The proletariat cannot act as a class unless it is organized in an ind: 
pendent party.’ 


The principal characteristics, or at least the theoretical premises : 
Marx’s conception of the revolutionary party are now evident. Tb 
is not an empirically-based formation which guides a social group + 
the political plane, but rather the conscious vanguard by means 
which the working class overcomes its own fragmentary and subalte 
immediacy. It does not represent a mere ‘instrument of action’ in t 
hands of a pre-cxistent historical subject with its own precise charac 
and goals, but instead represents the mediation through which t 


> Georg Lukács, Gesebichts sd Klasrenbewacst sein, D. 93 
4 Karl Marr, Latter to Schweitzer. February 13, 1865. Park Volt, p. 446. 
5 London Conference of the Liternational Workingmen’s Association, 1871. 
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subject constitutes itself, defining its own aims and historic goal. Nor 
can this goal be conceived in abstract or static terms defined ab initio; 
on the contrary, the goal is itself a product of the developing con- 
sciousness of the class, formed through revolutionary practice. In this 
way the relation between party and class becomes entirely dialectical. 
On the one hand, the party and revolutionary consciousness are 
external to the class, or at least to its social immediacy; on the other, 
they cannot but remain part of the class, representing its awareness of 
itself, the practice which unveils its mysteries, the end-result of its real, 
historical maturation. For all these reasons, the revolutionary party 
represents by its very existence an operative critique of the bourgeois 
state and announces the overcoming of the split between political 
society and civil society, between man and citizen. In the party, politics 
itself becomes freed from all Machiavellian limits; power, in other 
words, becomes a means to positive social ends. The organization of 
the party is in turn shaped at all times by its role as an agent of transfor- 
mation of men and society, as the prefiguration of a new and different 
social order. |” va 


The Limits of Marx’s Contribution 


However, one aspect of the theory of the proletarian party, and by no 
means a secondary one, was never fully clarified by Marx. Confined to 
the immediacy of prevailing conditions, the proletariat cannot achieve a 
complete vision of the social system as a whole, nor promote its 
overthrow, Its practice as a class can only develop by transcending this 
immediacy via the mediation of revolutionary consciousness. What then 
is the process, the mechanism by which this consciousness is produced ? 
Or, to pose the question more precisely: can this class consciousness 
develop within the proletariat spontaneously, by virtue of an intrinsic 
necessity, based on elements that are already present in its social 
objectivity and which gradually come to dominate over the other 
elements that originally condemned it to a subordinate and fragmented 
condition? Or must revolutionary consciousness represent a global 
transcendence of the immediacy of the proletariat, produced by a 
qualitative dialectical leap—a complex interaction between external 
forces and the spontaneous action of the class itself? 


Marx did not confront this problem. Even if, as we shall see, his general 
conception of the proletarian revolution indirectly suggested a certain 
solution (that of the ‘external element’ rather than that of spontaneity), 
there is no doubt that many of his statements (important ones) can be 
used to support.the opposite conclusion. This is certainly not a matter 
of small account; it is not by chance that it has been above all on this 
question that theoretical debate concerning the revolutionary party has 
been centred. 


Bernstein’s Evoludonism and Anarchism 


The spontaneist conception of class struggle had, and could only have, 
two rigorous versions: Bernstein’s evolutionism and anarchism. For if 
the constitutive elements of a revolutionary consciousness are to be 
sought in the social reality and experience of the proletariat, excluding 
all other sources, there are only two possible candidates for it. 


IOI 


Firstly, the consciousness of the worker as producer, the expression of 
modern productive forces, specialized labour and the socialization of 
production. Since it is itself the greatest of the forces of production, the 
proletariat must enter into contradiction with relations of production 
which obstruct its full development, and in turn demand new relations 
which allow a continuous and planned growth in production. FromY 
this standpoint, the proletarian revolution appears as a historical con- 
tinuation without any sharp change of course or qualitative leap, ina 
process which is brought about essentially from within the structure of 
capitalism and thanks to it. The only new element introduced is the 
replacement of forms of property which have become anachronistic, a 
new distribution of income and planned regulation of production. The 
ultimate substance of the capitalist system, wage-labour and the re 
lationship of exchange, are not and cannot be questioned within thi 
perspective, since the worker as a producer already represents the 
quintessence of this substance. Accordingly, the objectives of the revolu- 
tionary offensive are the distribution of surplus value and the anarchy of 
the market system, not surplus value and exploitation as such. It 
follows logically that the proletarian revolution cannot represent any, 
thing more than a final point in the evolution of capitalism. The fake 
damental aspect of this evolution is seen as economic development. 
Revolutionary consciousness represents a mere reflection of this de- 
velopment, which at a certain point must assume the form of a critique 
of the institutional bases of the system. Here, then, we have logically 
arrived at Bernstein’s system—evolutionist or economist socialism 
utterly deprived of any dialectical component. It is evident that tht 
‘historical and human significance’ of the revolution can only be re- 
introduced here in the abstract form of ethical values external to 
historical process itself and posited as absolute ends, which take th: 
form of Neokantian or Weberian idealism. 


In the second case, again from within the spontaneous evolution of 
proletariat in its immediacy, we can discern ‘pure protest’, the 
solute negation of the established order and of the reduction of th- 
human being to the status of wage-labour. On the basis of the exper 
ence of alienation of which he can be immediately conscious, the work: 
develops more conscious and radical forms of protest, extending h 
negation from that of the bourgeois order to every order, from alie» 
ated labour to all labour, from the laws which oppress him to all law 
Here we arrive at the anarchist solution, oscillating between primith 
communism and individualistic forms of protest. 


In either case, although in different ways, it is evident that spontaneit 
leads to a total liquidation of the Marxist conception of the revoluti: 
and of history. J K 


Lenin’s Critique of Spontaneism 


The political thought of Lenin, as a restoration of Marxism against » 
prevalent forms of both evolutionist opportunism and utop 
anarchism, thus precisely had its point of departure in a radical critic 
of spontancism. With good reason. For this critique of spontancism y 
urgently demanded, as with the rest of Leninism as a whole, by 
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specific and concrete needs of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
The paralysing effects of evolutionist conceptions in a backward 
country where the proletariat was developing within the limits set by a 
pre-bourgeois society, are only too obvious; they condemned the 
working class to await the gradual accomplishment of the bourgeois 
revolution. On the other hand, is it not equally clear that if the Russian 
revolution were to take place in this backward context, its very im- 
maturity would necessarily commit the working class to reorganizing 
production and a lengthy period of proletarian State power? Lenin 
confronted the problem, therefore, at its roots and proposed a far more 
tadical solution than Marx had ever attempted. In his famous passage in 
What is to be Dons? he wrote: “There could have been no Social-Demo- 
cratic (revolutionary) consciousness among the workers. It would have 
to be brought to them from without. The history of all countries shows 
that the working class, exclusively by its own effort is able to develop 
only trade-unionist consciousness, i.e. the conviction that it is necessary 
to combine in unions, fight the employers, and strive to compel the 
government to pass necessary labour legislation.’ He concludes: ‘The 
spontancous development of the working-class movement means the 
ideological enslavement of the workers to the bourgeoisie. Hence 
our task is to combat spontaneity.’® a 


This was evidently sufficient to render the critique of spontancism 
definitive, in all its forms. In this way Lenin restored the original 
significance of the Marxist theory of the party as the auto-negation of 
the proletariat, the transcendence of its immediacy, and the resultant 
conception of the revolution as a qualitative leap, a radical change of 
course, a new departure in the history of man. 


However one cannot help noticing that the radical affirmation in What 
ts to be Doxe?, upon which Lenin based his theory of the party, was not 
established in an entirely rigorous and satisfying way. Lenin himself, in 
fact, justified and illustrated it with this quotation from Kautsky: 
‘Socialism as a doctrine has its roots, of course, in modern economic 
relationships, just as the class struggle of the proletariat has.... But 
socialism and class struggle emerge side by side and not one out of the 
other; each arises under different conditions. Modern socialist con- 
sciousness can arise only on the basis of profound scientific knowledge. 
Indeed, modern economic science is as much a condition for socialist 
production as, for example, modern technology and the proletariat 
however much it wishes to do so, can create neither the one nor the 
other. Both arise out of the modern social process. The vehicle of 
science is not the proletariat but the bourgeois intelligentsia . . . thus 
socialist consciousness is something introduced into the proletarian 
class struggle from without and not something that arises within it 
spontancously.’” 


There is no doubt that an important truth is adumbrated in this passage, 
namely, an awareness that the external element, thanks to which the 








6 V. L Lenin, What is te be Dome?, Collected Works, Vol. 5, P. 375 £. 
T Karl Kautsky, ‘Commentary on the Hainfeld Programme of the Austrian Social- 
Democratic Party’, Die News Zait, 1901. 
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proletariat can escape from the shackles of its immediacy and con- 
stitute itself as a revolutionary class, must be identified in science and 
culture. If the proletariat represents a universal subject, if consciousness 
arid science tend to combine within it and if its revolution is at the same 
time the foundation of a ‘human’ society and a true knowledge of, 
society and history, then the revolutionary process and the affirmation Y 
of the proletariat as a class must permanently represent a search for 
truth and a real development of the history of thought which overt- 
comes its traditional antinomies. The dialectic through which the pro- 
letariat constitutes itself as a class and acquires a revolutionary con- 
sciousness must, therefore, be based on the relationships between the 
proletariat and science, and the proletariat and culture. Marxism, as the 
revolutionary ideology of the proletariat, at the same time both ax- 
product and a critique of preceding thought, is the mediating elem 
in this relationship. ~ 

\ 


Kautsky : An Enlightenment Schema 


Yet in Marx, as we have seen, the concepts of science and consclous-+ 
ness, theory and practice, are conceived dialectically. Science is not 
knowledge of a purely objectified world, purified of all subjectivity, nor 
of social forms abstracted and separated from historical development; 
science is in fact part of history, the expression of a subject-agency 
itself concretely present in the reality it investigates. Science establishes, 
therefore, an objective form of knowledge, but a form that is con 
tinuously subject to self-criticism, constantly developing towards more’ 
comprehensive totalities. Revolutionary consciousness does not, for 
Marxism, resolve itself into an autonomous science, conceived ant 
defined independently of class and class practice. In consequence, there 

is no sharp opposition between the party on the one hand, as depository 
of revolutionary consciousness, and the class on the other, destined to 
its immediacy and subaltern role right up to the moment of PO 
definitive suppression. On the contrary, revolutionary conscio 

and the party represent for Marx truth or science at a specific stage in 
the development of the revolutionary practice of the proletariat. They 
are scen, therefore, as themselves part of a process and the truth the 
represent must be formed in organic connection with the life of th 
class and permanently subject to its criticism. 


In the above-quoted passage from Kautsky, by contrast, these concept 
appear separated and opposed to ome another. Revolutionary cor 
sciousness is reduced to science, science of an objectified reality (capita’ 
ist society) and therefore produced exclusively on the intellectual leve! 
while revolutionary practice is accordingly presented as the process < 
realization of this science. This regression to an Enlightenment schen 
had in fact grave consequences, and one can fully appreciate them in tł 
figure of Kautsky himself. 


For as soon as socialist consciousness is reduced to a ‘science 

capitalist society’ or even, as is often the case, to an ‘economic sciena 
it can only lead to the idea of the objective necessity of socializing t 
means of production and a planned economy. The socialist revolutii: 
thus becomes no more than the final sanction of an inevitable proce 
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The proletariat is summoned to merely reflect and accompany the 
evolution of objective forces and not, therefore, to construct and define 
a new social order, a new form of human life, but only to establish its 
‘material basis’, its preconditions. The ultimate goal, the end of pre- 
history, the reign of liberty, are confined to an abstract future; they 
remain, and must remain, external to the process itself. It follows that 
the proletarian revolution is not at the same time the self-dissolution of 
the working class; these two processes are counterposed and separated 
in time. The overthrow of the capitalist system, and the construction of 
the new social order only appear superficially as the act of the prole- 
tariat; for in reality, behind the appearance, these actions come about 
through the operation of objective forces which are self-sufficient. We 
have once again, by a longer and more tortuous path, ended up at an 
evolutionist and economistic position, and hence at a new type of 
sponttancism. This was, ia fact, precisely where Kautsky ended; hence 
his incomprehension of the ‘immature’ Bolshevik revolution and his 
liquidation of the concept of proletarian dictatorship. ._- 


Bolshevism: the Jacobin Limitation 


Lenin never accepted this conception. The passage from capitalism to 
socialism was never for him an inevitable process, a fatality dictated by 
the objective forces of development within capitalist society. On the 
contrary, he argued that these forces were incapable even of carrying 
through the bourgeois revolution; while in their spontaneous develop- 
ment they would merely lead to a crisis of civilization, a new Dark Age. 
The action with which the proletariat intervenes in this process corrects 
its dynamic, introduces a new and positive solution. It interprets and 
realizes the intrinsic possibilities which history offers through its real 
movements, but represents nonetheless a choice, the expression of a 
free will. Revolutionary consciousness cannot, therefore, be simply a 
“science of capitalist society’ but must also be the creative practice of the 
proletariat in the process of its auto-suppression. It cannot be a science 
of the economy but must rather be a ‘critique of the economy’, just as it 
cannot be the mere product of preceding thought but also its super- 
session. 


However, even if Lenin’s context differs completely from that of 
Kautsky, it is nonetheless the case that the counterposition of a socialist 
consciousness, carried and codified by the party, and the immediate 
reality of the working-class struggle is not fully overcome in What is to 
be Dome?. This limitation has important repercussions on his general 
conception of the party, resulting in a permanent and insuperable 
danger of Jacobinism. For the party thereafter risks becoming the 
bearer of a revolutionary consciousness supetimposed on the class and 
the agent of a delegation which cannot be contested; the class can then 
become the instrument of plans, which may correspond to certain of its 
ultimate goals, but in the elaboration of which it does not participate, 
while collaborating in their realization with only a partial understand- 
ing. The true participation of the masses in the revolutionary process 
runs the danger of becoming a movement of ‘protest’, of immediate 
agitation—the inevitable and characteristic obverse of Jacobinism— 
while its connection to general strategy remains the preserve and 
knowledge of the party. A 


Tos 


Lenin was always the first to be aware of these limitations of the party 
he had built, and the dangers that consequently threatened it, and he 
conducted a strenuous theoretical and practical struggle to reaist and 
overcome them. It is not by chance that he later carried out a deep and 
searching reconsideration of the formulations expressed in Materialism 
and Empiriocriticism, attempting through a re-reading of Hegel, to Y 
overcome every trace of natural-scientism and to restore in a rigorous 
way the dialectical method. Nor is it by chance that, particularly after 
the October revolution, he waged a tireless political struggle both 
against voluntarist extremism and against the rising tide of bureaucracy, 
the tendency to transform the dictatorship of the proletariat into the 
dictatorship of the party, against every separation from the life of the 
masses, and any arbitrary limitation of democracy within the class and 
the party. ias 


Yet this struggle could not be concluded with a definitive victory; 
neither could the theoretical problem be fully overcome. These dangers 
constantly arose anew and had to be continuously resisted. For the 
limitation that they revealed was not merely a subjective one, but hadi 
its roots precisely in reality. They represented, in fact, the limits of 
Leninist theory only in so far as these reflected the objective limitations 
of the Russian revolution itself and hence of a particular phase of the 
world revolution. Lenin correctly believed the Russian proletariat had 
to carry out its own revolution, to conquer power prior to the full 
development of capitalist society, not only to guarantee the Sono 
and social development of Russia, but also to resist the catastrophic 
logic of imperialism on a world scale and hence to open new possibili- 
ties for the world proletariat. Yet all this in no way diminishes the fa 
that such a revolution, in those given conditions, would be faced wi 
serious difficulties. It meant, in the first place, conquering power on the 
basis of a real movement and a programmatic platform which were to a 
large extent extraneous to the socialist revolution. In addition, it ne 
volved a long period of power to complete historical phases not y 
traversed and hence in which the goal of socialism was decipherable in 
the choices and actions of the ruling class only in a contradictory ande 
by no means transparent way. Finally, it meant that the initial, decisive 
stepe in the revolution stressed almost exclusively the most elementary 
and immediate interests of the masses, while the global significance or 
the revolution, in terms of the universal redemption it represented, hac 
to be relegated to the background. Is it not clear that this very realit 
explains the genesis of a party that could never definitively eradicate : 
Jacobin limitation ? It is in this context that we must understand why i 
was not possible fully to overcome the divorce between the party andth 
masses, why the party could not actively prefigure its own ultimat 
objective or express fully the universal positivity of its own revolutior 
and why it failed to sweep away permanently every bureaucratic growt' 
and sectarian ossification. 


Lenin, and the entire group of leading Bolsheviks, were so ful) 
conscious of these difficulties and limitations, that even in the immed 
ate exultation of the revolutionary victory they always stressed tl 
partial nature of their work, relying indeed on the prospect of tl 
revolution expanding beyond the frontiers of Russia, which wou! 
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have given them greater possibilities and prospects in the context of 
more mature historical conditions. Even 1f they were later able to grasp 
with realism, with the exception of and against Trotsky, the problem of 
the isolation of the revolution, undertaking the gigantic task of ‘build- 
ing socialism’ in one country, this did not, at least for a considerable 
period, make them lose sight of the grave implications involved in 
taking this obligatory course, 


The conception of the party and its organizational practice, therefore, 
were conditioned even more than by Lenin’s gigantic work, by the 
weight of this ‘first breakthrough’, the difficulty of an isolated revolution 
that no theorist or militant had ever foreseen. In the realism of this 
conception of the party and in its renewed revolutionary rigour, there 
was nonetheless a limitation. Both the greatness and the limitation are 
again to be found interlocked, when we examine the concrete organiza- 
tion and leadership of the classical Leninist party. 


If we consider briefly the critiques and appraisals of the Leninist con- 
ception of the party by the exponents of Western Left-Marxism, 
Luxemburg and Lukács, it is easy to see how, in the cultural and 
historical conditions of the period, no position more organic and 
fertile than that of Lenin could exist. \/ 


Luxemburg’s Attack and the Lessons of Germany 


Rosa Luxemburg launched a decisive and substantial attack on Lenin’s 
position which remained, in spite of other fluctuating and contradictory 
aspects, a constant feature of her 20-year relationship with Bolshevism. 
Her first stormy response goes back to the appearance of What is to be 
Done? and Oss sisp forwards, iwo steps back. In her famous pamphlet 
Centralism and Democracy, she openly accused Lenin of holding a 
Blanquist, rather than a Marxist, conception of the party. According to 
Luxemburg, Lenin’s theory envisaged the party as a quasi-religious 
sect held together by military cohesion, distant and indifferent to the 
life and everyday struggles of the masses. From this she developed, on 
the practical level, a critique both of the centralist line that Lenin had 
proposed for the organization in Russia and of his claim that it was 
necessary to transfer the struggle against opportunism on to the 
organizational plane, rendering the direction of the party ideologically 
and politically homogenous. 


However, while her opposition was above all polemical and aimed at 
certain specific and secondary features, at the harshness of some of 
Lenin’s formulations, it also was backed by a more substantial motiva- 
tion, revealing in turn the way in which Luxemburg’s thought was 
linked to the spontaneist approach. For example, she wrote: ‘In its 
broad lines, the policies of Social-Democracy are not invented, but are 
the result of the great creative acts of the spontaneous class struggle, 
which is often elemental and always experimental. The unconscious 
precedes the conscious and the logic of the objective process precedes 
the subjective logic of its protagonists.” 





? Organizational! Problems of Russian Secial-Demecrecy, p. 9. (English translation). 
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This profession of faith in the spontaneity of the masses may seem 
astonishing in Rosa Luxemburg and must therefore be evaluated and 
defined in terms of her own particular version. She was already, in fact, 
at the time of the first Russian revolution the most serious and decisive 
antagonist of Bernsteinian opportunism and of its evolutionist premises. 
Hence, at a deeper level, she represented the first and in some ways the Y 
most rigorous theorist of the irreduceable ‘immaturity’ of the pro- 
letarian revolution, of the inherent ‘incompletion’ of the bourgeois 
revolution. Nor did she limit herself to an admission of this immaturity 
and incompletion as factual data from which to draw certain con- 
clusions, She attempted to analyse their origins scientifically by re- 
elaborating Marx’s schemas of reproduction and assigning an essential 
role to the pre-capitalist sector in the development and equilibrium of 
the system. Her conception was, therefore, faithful to that of thé 
revolution as a qualitative change; it necessarily presupposed the 
revolutionary conquest of power and a party capable of transferring 
and unifying the spontaneous struggles of the workers into a concrete 
strategy on the political level. 

h 
How, then, could her spontaneist vision be combined with this unlikely 
foundation? It is my view that the basis of this paradox is to be found 
in the decisive role attributed, and exaggerated, by Rosa Luxemburg to 
the final crisis of capitalism in the revolutionary process, which she 
conceived as the economic impossibility of the system’s survival and as 
a cataclysmic collapse of its economic and social equilibrium. The very jay 
crisis that capitalism sets in motion, the dramatic tensions of the forces 
thereby released, leads the working class through a rapid afd to a large 
extent spontancous awakening to attack the system in its entirety. Theb» 
very fact that such a crisis can only occur at a fairly advanced level of 
the productive forces, as a result of their mature development, provides 
the necessary conditions for the overthrow of capitalism to rapidly be 
transformed into a new order of society with a high and perman 
degree of enthusiasm on the part of the working class and popular 


masses. 


It is understandable, therefore, that at the time of the Russian Revolution 
Rosa Luxemburg repeated her critique of the Russian party organiza- 
tion and the Bolsheviks in power. In the ‘Blanquist’ character of the 
former and the dictatorial harshness of the latter, she saw ia a negative 
light the reflection of a fundamental contradiction within the Russias’ 
Revolution itself, Her own solution was to confront and overcome thir 
contradiction, without any concessions to ‘realism’, without slowinp 
down the advance to socialism by compromises with the peasantry 
without having recourse to any limitation of political liberties, relying» 
entirely on the general and spontaneous mobilization of the force of th. 
proletariat.’ 


? Rosa Laoxemburg, Ths Rassias Resedation. In this pamphlet, written in prison and « 
controversial publication, Rosa Luxemburg develops her critique of the Leninist lin 
with great rigour. She ascribes the internal difficulties of the Russian Revolution » 
two errors: Bolshevik agrarian policy, and nationalities policy. These errors, failin 
to advance the realbration of socialism, led to a petty-bourgeols counter-attac 
against proletarian power. Hence the necessity to which the Bolshevik Party w 
driven, to limit the exercise of political democracy and to erect a dictatorship of ti 
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CO-OWNERSHIP, CO-OPERATION 
AND CONTROL 
P. Derrick & J.-F. Phipps 50/— 


‘The experiments in the socialist world, the Russian kolkhosz, the Jugoslav workers’ 
council, the co-operatives in the GDR, reveal a reservoir of practical experience 
demanding examination by all who are seeking to apply the concept of co-owner- 


ship with the active control and participation of all engaged in the process. 
‘This is an additional contribution to a field of urgent practical application. 





These criticisms, which in themselves were clearly vitiated by adventur- 
ism, could only gain a certain consistency if based on the belief that the 
proletarian movement in Europe and in Germany was able and ready to 
resolve the political and social crisis of the historical moment in a 
positive direction. Yet it was precisely in Germany, where historical 
conditions seemed mature, that Rosa Luxemburg’s spontaneism was 
put to its most severe test. The crisis of the system, although acute, 
soon disappointed expectations of its final collapse. The German pro- 
letariat, abandoned to its own immediate action, became divided 
between opportunist policies and street protest with the result that it 
became dangerously isolated. The evidence of the facts thus made it 
abundantly clear that revolutionary action—above all in the West—was 
doomed to defeat unless it was guided by a united political organiza- 
tion with precise strategic objectives, capable of developing a perspec- 
tive of social transformation, able to rally to its banner a vast and 
organic array of social and ideological forces. 
wer 


Lukics’s Hegelianism 


The objection made by Lukács to the Leninist theory of the party, in 
the most famous work of his youth—History and Class-Cousciousness— 
apart from being formulated in a rather cautious and indirect way, 
differed in substance from that of Rosa Luxemburg. In the first place, 
Lukács accepted fully the whole range of political and organizational 
choices of which the Leninist party was the expression, including 
democratic centralism, the organizational struggle against opportunism, 
proletarian dictatorship, revolutionary breakthrough at the ‘weakest 
link? and its implications. He took a clear position, with Lenin and 
against Luxemburg, against spontancism, unequivocally affirming the 
dialectical character of revolutionary consciousness, the party’s role in 
mediating between theory and practice, the general character of the 
revolutionary process as the auto-suppression of the proletariat. But he 
attempted to establish those on different premises to those of Lenin. He 
did not hesitate to discuss and reject the theory of consciousness as 
‘reflection’, and the separation between science and consciousness— 
which, as we have seen, were at least partly at the root of Lenin’s con- 
ception. In this sense, Lukdcs’s position appeared to represent a re- 


oJ newal of Marx’s formulation, reacting polemically against the prevalent 


positivist trend by way of a return to Hegel. 
However, his hidden passion for Hegelianism and the rigidity of his 


leading elite over the dictatorship of the class. With this suffocation of political life 
in the country as a whole, the Soviets themselves could not avoid a steadily increasing 
paralysis. It was only possible to reverse this nechanism by emphasizing the pro- 
Ietarian and sochlist character of the revolution and unleashing the unlimited free 
initlative of the masses. The building of socialism could only be achieved by the 
spontaneous and natural creativity of the masses within the new structure of soctal 
and proletarian power. But was all this conceivable in Russia ? Obviously 
not, “The fate of the Russian Revolution depends therefore entirely on international 
eg E aa vie am apa eee coe ce eran 
best testimony to their political farsightedness and loyalty to principles.’ The 
is placed once more on the European proletariat. But was it 
in a position to make its own revolution, and by what means? On this question the 
pamphlet, and Roses Luxembaurg’s entire work, closes. 


dialectical approach led Lukács into a blind alley, above all with regard 
to the problem of the relationship. between party and class. For his 
vision of the revolutionary process as a rigorous opposition between a 
‘pure capitalism’ and its proletarian antagonist, rejecting the positivist 
interpretation of this distinction and hence also its spontancist solution, 
prevented him from establishing and analysing the various dialecticalyY 
processes through which the proletariat could overcome its im- 
mediacy. His subjectivist dialectic, as Merleau-Ponty once pointed out 
SJ in a perceptive critique, prevented Lukács from understanding or 
taking account of the ‘opaqueness and concreteness of real history’; he 
was unable to trace the elements within the complex reality of bourgeois 
society which could lead to its supersession and hence could not identify 
the preconditions for a different conception of the party. The aes 
came to be represented in its revolutionary aspect as pure negativity, af* 
the antithesis of capitalism; Lukács accordingly failed to grasp the pro- 
cess by which the positpity of a new civilization can emerge from this 
negativity. All this will become clearer, when we analyse the line of 
reasoning developed by Gramsci in response to the same problems. 


E thin wedge ta lanes Gia Wis the oceeieal Ieuan ke 

/ forced Lukács constantly to regress to the spontaneist positions he 
rejected, condemned hin to isolation within the working class move- 
ment during these crucial years: it prevented him from throwing any 
light on the immediate tasks of the European proletariat and eventually 
led to his own self-criticism. This was a famous self-criticism, cona ~- 
ducted in the face of the rather schematic and dogmatic positions ofl 
Zinoviev,” but nonetheless to which Lukács was driven by the 
realization that within the terms of his theory he was incapable ofa 
inserting himself into the real movement, of opening up new paths for 
the revolution. This early work, so brilliant in many respects, but 
condemned and renounced, thus remained to provide suggestions and 
clues for unsolved problems, to stimulate analysis and research, the 
could only be undertaken much later and in a new context. At 
particular moment and in relation to these particular critica, th: 
Leninist line remained, in spite of its own limitations, hegemonic an 
unsurpassed, 


How far can we attribute this theoretical failure of Western Lefi 
Marxism to the immaturity of the objective situation? How far di 
‘socialism in one country’ represent an obligatory course, a necessar 
first phase? These questions would lead us far; but it is indeed difficu 
to see as mere accident the fact that only a few years later, in a ne 
historical context and in the isolation of a prison cell, a Marxist ws 
able to confront on a new basis the problem of the party and to propo: 
new solutions. 


Gramsci: Proletariat and Culture 
Antonio Gramsci was the most important, perhaps the only, Marxist 


have confronted in the fullest theoretical terms the thematic impos: 
on the revolutionary movement by its rapid defeat in postwar Weste 





1 Intervention at the Fifth Comintern Congress, with Bukharia. 
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Europe and by the corresponding rise of conservative and reactionary 
forces. He was above all the only Marxist to have traced back the 
origins and significance of these events within the social reality and 
historical traditions of Western Europe, thereby reconstructing a new 
and adequate revolutionary theory. The premise of this theory lay in 
bis realization that Western society represented an infinitely more 
articulated and complex structure than that of Czarist Russia, and 
hence demanded a different type of revolutionary strategy. 


Working in prison conditions and in spite of the poverty of materials 
available, Gramsci attempted a historical reconstraction of Italian 
history and a searching analysis of the society thereby produced. His 
thought was focussed on two principal problems: that of the relation- 
ship of the proletarian revolution to previous history (which seemed to 
him one of both development and reversal), and that of the complex 
articulation of bourgeois society, in its various forces, dimensions and 
tendencies. Each of these in turn led him to the problem of the 
autonomy of the superstructures. In the first case, it was necessary to 
affirm the autonomy of the superstructures in relation to the ‘base’, 
when research revealed the survival of ideas, values and conceptions 
long after the historical periods when these originated and the struc- 
tures which gave them meaning had disappeared. In the second case, 
research showed that the total reduction of the whole of bourgeois 
society, of all political and cultural forces present, to the class basis that 
determined them was simplistic and erroneous. y/ 


Both Lukács and Gramsci took up the struggle against positivism, 
reaffirming human agency in history conceived as a dialectical process, 
and the character of proletarian revolution as an action giving birth toa 
truly human society. In Gramsci’s case, however, the argument follows 
a path quite different to that of Lukács and in several respects crucially 


opposed. 


Lukács developed his argument through a rigorous analysis of the 
capitalist mechanism of reification and the theoretical antinomies it 
engenders, locating the proletariat both as the victim and radical nega- 
tion of this mechanism. Gramsci, on the other hand, set out to trace 
back through history and in contemporary social reality the attempts 
that failed, the tendencies which were defeated, the aspirations towards 
the new society that had been crushed. All these tendencies, attempts 
and hopes towards universality and freedom had been corrupted and 
deformed within class society, taking the form of theoretical inconsis- 
tencies, scientific incongruities and irreducible utopianisms. Yet in the 
event of the rise of a new and liberating social force, that of the pro- 
letariat, these would become fertile antecedents of the revolution. 


It may be the case that Gramsci did not establish this line of research 
rigorously enough on the philosophical plane. It is also possible that he 
failed to draw out its full implications in relation to the Marxist con- 
ception of history and above all in relation to the history of capitalism. 
Yet this research was carried out with such interpretative genius and 
based on such convincing analyses that it remains an extremely fertile 
source for the solution of many decisive problems. Among these, 
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special importance must be attached to the way in which Gramsci 
developed his theory of the party. 


Gramsci upheld, like Marx, the theory of the revolution as a qualitative 
leap, as an overturning of history and hence a theory of the party as the 
auto-suppression and global transcendence of the social immediacy of 
the working class. Like Lenin, on the other hand, he also believed in the 
necessity of an ‘external element’ as a precondition for this transcen- 
dence and identified this element in the relationship between the pro- 
letariat and the intellectuals. It was precisely this line of enquiry that 
enabled him to provide a new and rigorous foundation for this relation- 
ship and to formulate it in dialectical terms. y// 


The Function of Intellectuals a 


The intellectuals, for Gramsci, represent the most organic and mature 
expression of traditions, values, ways of thinking and moral outlook, 
widely diffused throughout society and operative within it. All these 
superstructural elements and accretions have their own autonomouk 
force. In other words, they also represent for Gramsci projects and 
ideals, expressing an aspiration to universality, of which they are 
robbed by the class society that imprisons them. It follows that intel- 
lectuals, in relationship to the proletariat, do not so much illuminate 
with the light of science the path to the revolution, as fulfil a mediating 
role between two existing historical realities, which have a recip 
practical impact on each other: the social immediacy of the prol 
and culture in the broadest sense of the term. Revolutionary ideology 
and the party which expresses it come to represent the product of thx 
dialectic between these two elements, which themselves undergo 
transformation through this dialectic. Hence revolutionary ideology 
expresses and summarizes in progressively more organic forms the 
whole of preceding history, all values present in social reality; to agi 
new level it attains, there corresponds a new level in the reality of 

class itself. In this way, the proletariat achieves its historical liberatio» 
from the limits of its immediate existence, constituting itself as a clas 
and suppressing itself in the same process. 


Two crucially important consequences follow from this theory of th 
nature of class consciousness and of the party; both are clearly preser 
in Gramsci’s own work. In the first place, the party necessarily com+ 
to be seen as a hegemonic force, a vanguard within a wide and compk 
articulation of socisl, political and ideological forces. The party ¢ 
presses the process of self-suppression of the proletariat, a developme 
towards universality. This process appears as the progressive assum 
tion on the part of the proletarian revolution, in new and cohere 
forms, of every fertile tendency in previous history and in prese 
society. This means that the party in turn must exercise an ever wi 
hegemony in relation to the forces which these values, in their origi: 
form, expressed. This hegemony, which consists not only of influen 
in the tield of ideas but also real action aimed at the transformation 
society, tends to surpass the structural foundations of preceding culte 
and ideologies and to recompose them in an entirely new revolution: 


perspective. 
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Secondly, the party is not in Gramsci the possessor of scientific truth 
established ab ixitio and simply applied in various ways to different 
historical situations, but represents instead the means of elaborating 
that type of truth which is continuously subject to self-criticism. This 
is what Gramsci termed the ‘historicity of Marxism’. He did not limit 
this historicity, as Lukács did,” to the confines of a hypothetical period 
when the structural foundations of class society would be overcome, 
but extended it to the entire revolutionary process, which therefore 
appears as the radical prefiguration of the new society, the progressive 
unfolding is ass of proletarian positivity and universalism. The party 
is firstly a hegemonic force; secondly, a prefiguration. These are the 
two novel and characteristic features of the Gramscian theory. We may 
add that, in terms of this theory, it becomes possible to eradicate, both 
at the theoretical and the practical levels, every ‘Jacobin’ limitation in 


the organization of the vanguard, and every iostrumentalization or 
limitation of the action of the masses to elementary demands. oe 


For if revolutionary consciousness is the constantly renewed product 
of the relationship between the proletariat and culture, if this relation- 
ship is conceived and established on a dialectical basis, then at every 
moment the party cannot but become an expression, a part, of the 
reality of the class with which its evolution is linked. It is nourished by 
this relationship with the class; it expresses its real potentialities and it 
is permanently subject to its criticism. If, at the same time, the party is 
the prefiguration in progressively clearer form of the future society, its 
link with the masses becomes above all a relationship of transformation 
atid education, a continuous effort within existing society to build up 
tensions and aspirations for its radical re-ordering. Mass demands no 
longer have an extrinsic relation to the revolutionary perspectives of 
the party, remaining only partially conscious and hence instrumental- 
ized by it. This relation is now achieved through an organic process, 
which generalizes movements and tendencies which are themselves 
already potentially homogenous. The key moment in the revolutionary 
process, that of the conquest of power, is thus freed of its ‘Machisavel- 
lian’ connotations, becoming instead the natural and necessary means 
of carrying out a positive social transformation whose content and 
goals are fully and openly expressed. 


By now it will have become clear that Gramsci’s development of the 
Leninist theory of the party and his attempt to overcome its historical 
limitations was carried out in a way entirely opposed to that of Social 
Democracy. For this theory did not seek to minimize the sanguard 
character of the party, its total opposition and antagonism to the system; 
oa the contrary, it developed the concept of the vanguard even more 
rigorously, streasing the capacity of the party to imprint every particular 
struggle with universal value, to orient it within a global strategy 
towards the explosion of the system. In this way, without ever separat- 

ing the periods before and after the conquest of power, without ever 
dogmatically postulating particular forms of State control, Gramsci’s 


Sue eae 
Klassenbanussi sein. 
12 Antonio Gramsci, I/ Materialismo Storico e La Filasefia di Benedetto Croce, pp. 93—96. 
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theory nonetheless remains indivisible from the concept of revolution- 
ary crisis and the dictatorship of the proletariat. It clearly distinguishes 
between a capitalist and a socialist society by the replacement of the 
ruling class and the transformation of the system of ownership. 
Through their character as prefigurations and the common goal toward 
which they advance, successful partial struggles create disequilibria and 
crises within the existing system and point towards a new leadership of 
the State and a new ordering of society. 


Gramsci’s conception, therefore, underlines the need for a vanguard 
party, which represents both a ‘collective intellectual’ and a hegemonic 
force, combined with the characteristics of cohesive unity and homo- 
genous will, those of the ‘Modern Prince’ which is capable of organiziagh 
and leading a wide section of the population.” A party, in other words, 
with its own hierarchical structure and a real discipline, which through 
the behaviour and lives of its leaders and militants shares with the class 
their common destiny of sacrifice and struggle, never becoming part 
of the ruling stratum, never becoming one bureaucracy alongsid 
others, but always representing a critique of as ae ji 


The Western European Context 


Yet the Gramscian conception of the party can scarcely be understoog 
unless considered in relation to the more advanced development or 
capitalist society. Gramsci himself brilliantly anticipated this develo 
ment, seeing the first traces of it in the Ford revolution’ in Ameri 
while in Europe it only assumed clear shape after tHe collapse o 
fascism. Clearly it is not possible here to give a full analysis of th) 
relationship between neocapitalist society and the Gramscian theory o 
the revolution and the party. But at least in order to clarify what has s 
far been said, we may summarize briefly the following phenomena: 


a) Firstly, advanced capitalism results in a new social physiognomy ¢ 
the proletariat. The frontiers of this class become enormously widene 
and it comes to represent a growing proportion of society. But at t 
same time differentiations within the class become accentuated, in terr 
of wages, modes of life and productive roles. On the other hand t 
system tends more and more, and with increasing efficacy, to subordi 
ate the private consciousness of workers to its own criteria. “Consum 
consciousness and ‘mass culture’ are only the external manifestatio 
of this phenomenon. In reality the mechanisms of production, t 
atomization of work, the subordination of the individual to the firm, 
operate to produce this disaggregation of the personality, aided a 
assisted by consumption and mass culture. Clearly, then, it becom 
increasingly difficult to realize class unity at the immediate, sociologi» 
level. It becomes illusory to rely on a spontaneous conflict in the pert 
of the worker between his human needs and his subjection to w: 
slavery. It follows that, even more than in the past, class unity « 
revolutionary consciousness are inconceivable without the mediatios 
political organization and an independent ideology. y 





13 Antonio Gramsci, Nove sul Machiavelli. 
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b) The contradictions, social movements and interests upon which the 
revolutionary movement can build are themselves profoundly altered. 
The great slogans with which the proletariat struggled for power in the 
past (democratic legality, defence of the republic, peace, peasant prop- 
erty) were not of a directly socialist kind or were socialist only in an 
elementary sense (full employment, struggle against poverty, redistri- 
bution of income and so on). These objectives acquired revolutionary 
value to the extent that the system was incapable of satisfying them and 
they could therefore lead to the overthrow of the State and of the 
structure of private ownership. 


But in advanced capitalism this state of affairs has changed. The system 
has succeeded, at least in the West, not only in unifying under its 
tutelage the whole of society, but also in ensuring a relative growth in 
productive forces, in satisfying the elementary needs of the masses. The 
character of the proletariat and the mechanisms of exploitation are by 
no means alleviated but are more fully developed, expressing them- 
selves in new ways. For the first time, the fundamental contradiction of 
the system moves to the forefront: the contradiction between use value 
and exchange value, or production as an end in itself and the reification 
of man, labour and consumption. To activate this contradiction in 
society into real tensions, the mediation of consciousness, the active 
presence of an alternative ideology and human possibility of counter- 
acting these ruling mechanisms, is necessary. In other words, what is 
needed is not only a proletariat, but an organized proletariat, with a class 
consciousness that is a new and antagonistic conception of the world. 
The proletarian party can no longer guide and channel existing sub- 
versive movements and tendencies naturally produced by society to- 
wards the objective of seizing power. It must instead, through its 

7 capacity to prefigure the future society, give form, consciousness and 
social reality to contradictions and needs which in their very nature 
would otherwise remain latent and unformulated. 


c) To the extent that advanced capitalism brings to the forefront the 
fundamental contradiction of the system, it comes to appear more 
openly and coherently as the negation of human needs and freedom, as 
the pure reduction of man to the blind and irrational mechanisms of 
accumulation. ‘This in turn means that the tension between the existing 
system and the ideal values, cultural traditions and moral codes passed 
down from history acquires a radicalizing potential that was formerly 
impossible. The dialectic between the proletariat and culture, through 
which the revolutionary party develops, finds in this way new objective 
foundations; revolutionary ideology can accordingly assume its fullest 
“and most universal shape. 


_ But no sooner is the revolutionary element present and an alternative 
conception diffused, than a series of movements autonomously take 
shape at different levels, which from their own specific viewpoints prior 
to any critical synthesis, exercise pressure on the system and already 
postulate its overthrow. This is of crucial importance for the revolu- 
tionary party, which is thus no longer hegemonic in political terms 
alone, but also represents the synthesis of an articulated ensemble of 
autonomous movements. It is precisely within this ensemble that the 
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future self-regulating society is prefigured, in which political power is 
not a substitute, but rather a synthesis, of the various moments of civil 
life. 


‘These few observations should suffice to show that the new conditions 

j of western capitalist societies render both necessary and possible theY 
idea of the revolution and the new party that Gramsci first attempted to 
define. 


To state that this is necessary and possible is not, however, to say that 
it is easy or assured. To develop an articulated revolutionary strategy, 
to renew the organization and content of the Leninist party without 
attenuating but rather deepening the gulf that separates the proletarian, - 
movement from the barren opportunism of Social Deino 
represents in practice an extremely difficult task. This is a problem 
which can only be solved in terms of political line and general ideologi- 
cal conception. On both these levels, it is above all a question of 
elucidating the nature of a communist society. Without a clear and 


operative theory of a future order, the concept of the new party itsel 
7 becomes empty and corrupted. 


This does not alter the fact that the ‘new party’ can and must, like the 
” Leninist party, have its own specific structure and mode of functioning; 
nor does it mean that this problem becomes a secondary one, derived 
from that of the political line. In reality, these two aspects conditio 
one another; only a revolutionary line guarantees the best structure roi 
the party, but the line itself emerges and can be corrected only through 
the building and guiding role exercised by the party itself. Jm 


It may be opportune, therefore, in concluding this study, to attemp 

briefly to analyse those specific characteristics of the structure amı 

function of the party, which are connected to the more general theo 

of its nature. In particular, we shall examine the relationship, in 

respect, between classical Leninist principles and those which ca 
J govern the ‘new party’. 


The Leninist Party 


The principles upon which the Leninist party was based, in harmor 
with its theoretical premises, were above all these: class party, party 
y Vanguard, party as a means of combat, hence unity and discipline. N 
only can these principles, in renewed form, continue to govern tt 
revolutionary party of the new type. They can also be extended a» 
made more coherent in practical application than was possible in t 


past. 


We have already seen why the ‘new party’, like the Leninist type. 
7 20 organization of the working-class. This is true first of all in the sem 
that both interpret the revolutionary vocation that only the proleta» 
contains in itself. In the second place, in both cases the party is c» 
ceived as the vanguard formation of the working class, recruiting 
majority of its cadres from this class, to which it must constantly ad 
its own forms of life. In this connection it should be noted that Gr 
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scis supersession of the idealist counterposition of an enlightened 
vanguard embodying ‘science’ and an inchoate class in its fragmented 
immediacy, enabled him to grasp with exceptional vigour the relation- 
ship of unity/distinction which must at all times unite party and class, 
guaranteeing to both an active and creative role. 


However, on the level of practice, it is clear that the class character of 
“the ‘new party’ is more severely endangered than before. The very fact 
of representing the hegemonic force of a widely articulated social 
movement, of intervening actively in the existing social formation and 
political institutions, continuously increases the pressure towards op- 
portunist political-organizational solutions. Thus, the party may be 
driven to become the ‘expression of several different classes’ and thus 
to reduce its platform to a minimum common denominator 
which can hold these forces together. At the same time, it will be 
menaced by a tendency to bureaucratism and insertion of its cadres at 
all levels into the system, sharing the outlook and habitual viewpoint of 
the ruling class. 


These dangers underline the decisive importance of certain organiza- 
tional choices (selection of cadres, ideological education, role of the 
party at the factory level) which together can prove crucial in counter- 
acting bourgeois pressures within existing society. More complex, 
however, is the problem of the organization of the party as a vanguard 
in the new historical situation. 


Mass Party or Cadre Party ? 


For the Leninist party this problem was, in fact, a relatively simple one. 
The party was an organization of cadres, with great discipline and a 


$ high level of consciousness, whose tough selection, arduous trials, and 


long apprenticeship consolidated its own vanguard character. 
The ‘new party’ on the other hand, as we have pointed out, is a mass 


„— party. Is this new physiognomy really compatible with the vanguard 


y 


principle? 


If solutions to this problem are not to be formal or merely dictated by 
convenience we must bear in mind several elements. First of all, it is 
obvious that nothing can ensure that the quantitative growth of 
numbers in a party will not dissolve its vanguard character. In the 
second place, it may happen that the very determination to preserve a 


- vanguard character to a party results in a loss of its mass character. In 


other words, the division between leaders and led, between the van- 
guard and the masses, which externally constituted the limitation of the 
classic Bolshevik party, may now tend to reproduce itself, this time 
within the party itself. Finally, the mass character of the party can pro- 
duce its own negative symbiosis, de facto, with other class organizations, 
, such as trade unions, with grave consequences for the autonomy of 


“both. 


The undoubted difficulty of uniting in a higher synthesis the character- 
istics of both a mass party and a cadre party leads in turn to the final and 
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most thorny problem: the internal functioning of the party, its own 
democratic life and its leadership. The Marist revolutionary party is by 
-definition, as we have seen, a practical reality, an organization which 
lives and develops in close relation to its work of transforming men and 
society. Within it, theory, ideology, propaganda, agitation and struggle 
are moments in a continuum, a process which has no ‘prior moment’. Y 


Lenin drew from this premise two decisive practical consequences. 
Y Firstly, it is essential that the party should act with a single will. It 

should define its own objectives democratically, but subsequently act 

without reservations, uncertainties or divisions. Secondly, to define and 
yjadge the presence of the party in society, a criterion of practical 

efficacy is necessary; in other words, besides a doctrine, the party must _ 

possess an operative strategy and tactics, which it implements uni 

in its day-to-day practice, 


This vision of the party as an organic body, as the transcendence of 
individuality, as the first step in the surpassal of the opposition between 
individual and society, dominated the life of the Bolshevik party in 
every sphere. Above all, it produced the two fundamental principle 

_ which governed the party: revolutionary militancy and democratic 
centralism. ~ 


Two Models of Militancy 


By the term revolutionary militancy we mean here a particular relationshir’ — 
between the member and the party, which distinguishes Bolshevism 
from any other type of political formation. This relatidnship is no» 
limited to one of mere formal delegation by the ‘citizen’ of his ow, _ 
political interests to the party. Hence it does not sanction the divisior 
between private and public spheres, nor does it allow substantia 
absenteeism by members with the corresponding domination of : 
bureaucratic-representative apparatus. On the contrary, it is based jm 

z the involvement of the whole personality of the militant, involving hi 
life-long conception of the world in the complex work of building th 
new society. It becomes itself, therefore, a new way of being men an 
entering into contact with other men. 


Tt should be emphasized that this relationship is not conceived b 
Leninism as a sacrifice or suspension of personal freedom. On the co» 
trary, the insertion within this complex collective will constitutes tl 
necessary step towards the real foundation of such freedom. Wh 
alternative ways exist, in fact, for the worker to influence the course: 
history, to become a man? By what other means can a revolutiona 
intelectual insert himself into reality, give a coherent sense to his life, 
not by becoming part of a collective will to transform the world to t= 
measure of men? This in turn provides the basis for a new concepti 
of discipline, which is not only the product of the need for efficacy, b 
which itself becomes an act of freedom. For it is no longer a sacrifice 
limitation of a person existing independently of his revolutionary je. 
volvement, but rather an act constituting the freedom of a person w: 
can find means of expressing himself only through this real invoh 

~ ment, in order to give his own work a total perspective, to avoid t 
despair of powerlessness, the disgust of isolation. 
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Nonetheless, in its original form in Bolshevik experience, this concep- 
tion of militancy, despite the rigorous and noble forms it could attain, 
was subject to a limitation imposed by the Jacobinism that menaced the 
party. For the party remained oriented almost exclusively to the goal of 
conquering power, with an imperfect capacity of expressing in an 
articulated way the positive content and direction of a liberated social 
life. 


The involvement of the militant thus became at certain moments a pure 


“dedication to the revolution, which effaced his own needs and his own 


\ 
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specific vocation, resulting in limited tasks of execution, the deeper 
sense of which consisted of the mere fact of doing them for the 
revolution. The separation between the public and private spheres, 
between the integral personality and the citizen, could therefore only be 
overcome to a large extent by the suppression of one or other of the 
two moments. Militancy and discipline remained acts of freedom in as 
much as involvement was freely accepted. But the choice of ideal goals 
and objectives was related to individual political practice only in an 
ultimate and dissociated way and hence required a mediation of a 
moralistic type. 


In the ‘new party’ this limitation both can and must be overcome, 
without detracting from the principle of militancy and total involve- 
ment of the person. If the party is capable of progressively defining the 
concrete development of the society for which it is fighting, in positive 
and articulated social struggles, then revolutionary militancy must 
signify the involvement of each and every personal ability, vocation, 
and talent, before the conquest of power. The roles of militant and 
social being must tend to coincide. Even if this cannot be fully the case 
in the context of capitalist society, nonetheless revolutionary work 
must already be able to involve and valorize the real individual 
capacities of the person. In this way militancy loses all abstract character 
or moralistic framework and while it continues to involve a radical 
choice, a complete rupture with surrounding society, it does not in- 
volve the suspension of the private moment but its qualification and 
insertion within common goals and perspectives. 


The Question of Democracy 


Thus every discussion of the party, its leadership, and the effective 
militancy of all its members, always leads in the last instance to the 
fundamental problem of internal democracy. This is not primarily an 
institutional question, but one of political line and ideological object- 
ives. The degree of democracy within a party is a function of the con- 
sensus it achieves: in other words, its ability to express the general 
will of its individual members and actively to insert each of them within 
a collective practice common to all. Without a correct line, which can 


interpret the concrete possibilities of both objective situation and sub- 


fs 
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jective consciousness and translate them into appropriate aims and 
initiatives, there can be no possible solution to the problem of internal 
party democracy. Every tendency of critical debate will tend to pro- 
duce factionalism and paralysis; every centralizing move will result in 
bureaucratic degeneration. In either case, effective political life is 
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limited to a leading élite, while the mass of members is restricted to 
taks of execution or arbitration in disputes which remain external to 
their own preoccupations and understanding. 


But the political line and ideology of a revolutionary party are not fired 
for ever. Nor are they largely deducible from first principles. They 
must always be the product of critical research and political invention. 
This research cannot be undertaken without experiments, approxima- 
tions, choices between various solutions available. An internal in- 
stitutional system is necessary which both permits and promotes real 

M debate, while at the same time preventing it from becoming an end 
rather than a means, thus compromising any unitary outcome and 
paralysing the life of the party. Lenin’s answer to this aspect of the. 

/ Problem was his conception of democratic centralism. This 
consists of a number of closely linked propositions which can be 
schematically outlined here. 


The ‘centralist? moment safeguards the unified direction of the party 

which commits every militant both to a disciplined implementation qt 

. the general line once it is decided, and to the specific tasks determined b+ 

V it. The ‘democratic’ moment, on the other hand, -guarantees that thi 

party line will be arrived at by means of a free and open confrontatio» 
of ideas, with the adoption of the theses which gain a majority. 


Every counterposition of these two moments is erroneous and di 
astrous. Centralism of direction is not possible without a democratica iil 
determined line. In its absence, decisions will either be taken by a sing 
leader (cult of personality in its various forms and shades), or the lin— 

Y will be the fruit of ambiguous and imprecise compromises, whib— 
produce a multiplicity of interpretations and deviations in practio 
On the other hand, democracy without strong unitary cohesio: 
without collective discipline in work, inevitably results in the formatic 

, of organized groupings, with links of internal solidarity, which th 
paralyse debate and research. 


In the different phases of the life of a party, for objective and functior 
reasons, these two moments have a different relation to one anoth: 
without ever becoming separated. In congresses and discussion car 
paigas the democratic moment must necessarily be foremo 
Such phases permit not only debate on the general line of the par 
but a discussion that is not confined to a hierarchy of ‘units’ at varic 
levels (political bureau, central committee, regional committees and 
on), but is situated within the framework of the organization a 
whole. The entire party can thus become conscious of alternat 
< possibilities and take part in developing the line, and not be mer 
called upon to accept or reject it. In normal times, on the other ha 
the party is committed for a given period to the line adopted, and m 
democratically decide on its application. In general, this dema» 
unitary implementation of decisions by the organisms which h. 
adopted them and in respect of which there can be no individual apt 
in the face of the party. At the same time, political debate at ev 
level and in every situation must be closely related to practical initiate 
and experience—not merely to render it effective and construct 
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but also to ensure that it really is democratic. For only thus can every 
member, every individual ability and experience—not only leading or 
intellectual cadres—participate actively in determining the line of the 
party. 


It is evident that this system of principles was rigorously applied in the 
Bolshevik party at least until the death of Lenin and even for a few 
years after his death. Despite the fact that the extremely difficult histori- 
cal conditions of the Civil War obliged Lenin to demand certain 
„^ restrictions on the freedom of debate at the Tenth Congress, this re- 
mained substantially in operation. The restrictions themselves were 
conceived as temporary measures due to an exceptional situation. 
Nevertheless, independently of the errors and deformations of Stalinist 
practice, the historical situation in which the building of socialism was 
begun contained limitations and mechanisms which were soon to make 
the full exercise of democratic centralism difficult, if not impossible, 


Two elements were decisive in this context. The first was the relation- 
ship which must always link party democracy to democracy in general. 
If and when the dictatorship of the proletariat assumes of necessity 
particularly rigid forms, limiting the expression and organization of 


„~ dissent within society and the State, this inevitably has repercussions on 


the internal democracy within the party. Every open and organized 
debate in the party risks becoming the reflection of diverse social 
forces, expressing tensions which have no other outlet, which lead to a 
multiplicity of political tendencies and hence to a disintegration of the 
party and collapse of its institutional framework. Lenin was the first 
to see these difficulties. 


Secondly, the relationship which the Bolshevik Party was obliged to 

Vee with the masses was a grave obstacle to inner-party democracy. 
The party came to power on the basis of a movement in which socialist 
consciousness was rather limited. It was forced to build a new society in 
conditions of enormous backwardness and under the pressure of 
massive hostile forces. Its working-class base was still small, and its 
membership was largely composed of cadres only. All these factors 
soon led the party to demand from its members a delegation of powers 
and a faith that was often uncritical and unconditional. This internal 
relationship between the leadership and the mass of its members im- 
peded any full exercise of democratic centralism. One section of the 
party ceased to participate actively in political decisions. Open and 
critical debate, which might from time to time divide the leading group, 
thereafter risked undermining the fidelity of the base, appearing to 
them as a ‘scandal’, not a factor of normal life and development. These 
objective limitations, as we know, took a heavy toll in the internal life 
of the Bolshevik party in the Stalinist period. 


„The Gramscian conception of the new party implies and permite the 
supersession of these limitations. It is a prefiguration of the new 
society as the hegemonic element in a political and social bloc united 
for the positive construction of socialism. It thereby makes possible 
new forms of proletarian dictatorship, and represents not only a 

“restoration of the Leninist concept of democratic centralism, but its 
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genuine and developed application. The Gramscian party is a de- 

velopment of the Marxist-Leninist concept of the party which has its 
"4 roots in the real conditions of Western society, but which also repre- 

sents a gain in truth, a more advanced form of revolutionary theory. 


Y 








POSTSCRIPT — 1970 


The problem of organization—the classical problem of the 
recently been the focus of intense theoretical debates and bitter politi 


struggles, throughout the world. The student movement everywhere, 
the May Revolt in France, the working-class upsurge in Italy, the New 
Left in USA, have not only challenged the policies and structure of the 
traditional Left. They have put in question the very idea of party anc 
trade-union, the inherited relationships between spontancity “ok 

/ organization, leaders and masses. In another part of the world, the 
major historical phenomenon of the Cultural Revolution in Chin 
has posed the same issues, in different conditions yet with even greate 
force. The above essay on the Marxist theory of the party was writte 
in 1963. Its publication in English today, after such important uf 
heavals, therefore raises the question of the extent to which the ides 
contained in it are still valid. This postscript for NLR will provide, 
brief answer. : 


Re-reading my essay, I have experienced very contradictory feeling 
On the one hand, the essay seems to me an accurate exposition of son 
aspects of the Marxist tradition. More than this. Its political inspiratic 
is one I regard today as fundamentally correct. For in effect, the 
was a critical reflection not only on the pi si eet e 
degeneration of the Stalinist parties, but also on the ‘Jacobin’ limitatio 
g dseady implicit in the Leninist theory of organization. This critiq 
was not based on spontancism or democratism: it sought in soc 
reality the objective foundations for a concrete dialectic through wh 
the working class could surpass the limits and contradictions of 
immediate consciousness. The theme of the essay is patently: how « 
V the false alternative spontancism/jacobinism be overcome? 


To this extent, I think that it anticipated the problems and preoccu- 
“tions of the mass movement of later years. Not only this: it triedimm 

avoid certain ingenuous solutions to these problems, whose risks 

movement was to discover at the cost of a number of defeats. 


At the same time, read precisely in the light of the events that b 
occurred since, my essay now appears to me profoundly unsatisfact» 
Above all, there is a manifest contradiction between the general theom 
cal approach of the first two-thirds of the essay, and the final applica 
/ of this to the concrete problems of a modern revolutionary party 
the concluding sections, the effort of critical reflection on the traditi 
Leninist conception of the party (in particular its internal régi 
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democratic centralism) is largely abandoned and virtually all the 
organizational principles of the Bolshevik Party are recuperated. There 
is only a somewhat more ‘open’ and ‘democratic’ interpretation of 
them. Now it is certainly true that this contradiction was in part due 
to tactical considerations. I was at that time a militant in the Communist 
Party, engaged in a political struggle one of whose most important and 
sensitive objectives was precisely an enlargement of the internal 
democracy of the party. It thus seemed opportune to recall and 
emphasize that many democratic elements of Lenin’s theory and practice 
were later restricted or liquidated in the Stalinist epoch. Their mere 
restoration would thus have meant in itself a rupture with the ideas and 
habits of the present Communist Parties. Today, this tactical proccupa- 
tion seems much less important to me: not only because I am no longer 
a militant within the pcr, but because experience has shown that a 
rebirth of revolutionary forces in the West, not to speak of the Com- 
munist Parties themselves, will be the result of mass upsurges and 
theoretical audacity—not the slow reconquest of apparatuses. 


‘This is not, however, the essential point. For there was much more than 
a mere political tactic involved in the contradiction of which I have 
been speaking. I am now conscious that there was a fundamental error: 
the persistence in me of a conception of the party as a ‘totality’ or 
‘prefiguration of the new society’. This error was linked to two theoreti- 
cal problems which were not clear to me then, but the experience of 
class struggle has since begun to resolve. The first of these problems 
concerns the relationship between spontaneity and consciousness: that 
is, the real dialectic by which the proletariat becomes a revolutionary 
class. In my essay, I correctly polemicized against spontaneism and 
_/ jacobinism and sought to find the constitutive elements of such a 
dialectic in social reality. But then, in the wake of Gramsci, I identified 
in the survival of pre-boargeots slements, ‘culture’ and ‘intellectuals’, 
the concrete mediation which could allow the working class to escape 
from the circle of integration/negation, and express its own alternative 
to capitalism. The mass movements of recent years have, on the 
contrary, demonstrated that it is possible and necessary to look to the 
fature: to the sew contradictions determined within the working class and 
the forces of production in general, by the development of capitalism 
itself. Capitalism continuously produces and reproduces its own grave- 
diggers—social forces and needs on which the revolutionary alternative 
to it can be built. This does not mean any rehabilitation of spontancism: 
for the system powerfully conditions all new developments of the 
forces of production and renders them constantly ambiguous. But at 
the same time, through these developments, the masses and their 
/ material struggles become the real basis for the socialist revolution. To 
underestimate this dialectic, as I did in my essay, has a fatal conse- 
quence: counterposition of a mass incurably bemused by trade- 
unionism or anarchism to a vanguard illuminated by the light of theory. 
In other words, an idealist conception of the revolution and a mystical 
conception of the party. The problem in advanced capitalist countries 
ZA y is, on the contrary, an analysis of the real dialectic of material 
forces on which a revolutionary alternative can be built. 


Le 


The second problem, which is linked to the first, concerns the relation- 
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ship between party and masses. In my essay, the party remained an 
institutional summit of revolutionary consciousness, superimposed on 
pulverized masses, confined to their own spontaneity. Today, I am 
convinced that it is precisely this echema which represents an obstacle 
vto any revolution in the West. Ths party inevitably becomes an axtboritarian 
? and bureancratic apparatus if it coscists with a disorganized mass. Its strategyy 
will necessarily oscillate between parliamentariém and putschism. The 
only way to overcome this schema is not merely or mainly to ‘change 
the party’ (democratization of internal life, right of tendencies, mass 
recruitment), but to introduce a new element altogether: workers 
councils. Between the party and the masses there musi be a third term, which 
J mediates the relationship between them: axtonomons and xnitary political 
institutions of the working-class. These institutions must emerge right 
across society (factories, offices, schools), with their own stru 
in which the party then acts as an element of stimulus and synthesis. 
There is no space to develop my argument here. I only want to empha- 
size my view that a creative revival of the theme of soviets is today 
essential to resolve the theoretical and strategic problems of the 
ff Western Revolution. It is only within this total framework that th 
internal problems of party organization can be confronted and ieee 
breaking with centralist traditions without regressing in a social- 
democratic direction. A group of Italian Marxist militants is today 
working on all these themes, in the review I) Manifesto, The essa} 
published above should be regarded as a pre-history of this research. 


Lucio Magri V x January 197. 
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The nototious figure of Enoch Powell is the object of universal oppro- 
brium on the Left in Britain. Denunciations of him have often limited 
ie, however, to a moral rejection of his racism. In this issue of 
NLR, Tom Nairn seeks to locate Powell’s ideology within the total 
structure of English bourgeois politics, and to isolate its symptomatic 
importance. He shows that Powell is a much more conscious and am- 
abitious reactionary than is sometimes believed. His apparently peripheral 
position within the two-party consensus in fact conceals his central role in 
-displacing the whole parameters of this system to the Right. Besides its 
Riuirectly intoxicating impact on the petty bourgeoisie and sections of the 
working class, Powellism indirectly has shifted the bourgeois parliamen- 
mary system itself, including both Labour and Conservative Parties, in his 
™tirection. In a complementary article, André Gorz analyses the objective 
sconomic and political place, within European capitalism, of the immi- 
stant labour which forms the ideological target of Powell’s racism. 


n NLR 56 we published an article by the Italian Marxist philosopher 
ucio Colletti. It was a vivid and peremptory reminder of the radical 

«roletarian democracy which underlay Lenin’s entire life and work. In this 
asue, Colletti appraises the historical nature and role of Stalin with a 
etce concision and disdain. The Chinese Communist leadership has 
»peatedly claimed in’recent years that the ‘question of Stalin’ and his 
istorical meaning could not be settled for many years. Colletti demon- 
rates, on the contrary, that essential question has already been settled— 
y the irrefutable evidence of Russia after Stalin. The fate of the doctrine of 
xcialism in one country was conclusively sealed, not in the isolation and 
«isery of the USSR in the twenties, put in its ‘power’ and ‘prosperity’ of 
«e sixties. Colletti draws the conclusions of this experience rigorously, in 
e tradition of revolutionary Marxism. 


By population, India is today the largest capitalist country in the world. 
The incapacity of the Indian ruling class to develop the economy or ad- 
vance the society under its control was screened for many years by the 
political monopoly of the Congress Party. With the disintegration of 

- ignominious cross between Social-Democtacy and the Kuomintang, the 
class struggle in India is entering a new phase. Three separate descend- 
ants of the Third International dispute its formal heritage, while none 
represents an organization or a strategy consonant with the principles on 
which it was founded. Meghnad Desai studies the socio-economic back- 
ground to the present creeping crisis in India, and the record of th 
Communist Party (Marxist) confronted with it. In another article, Gau 
Appa looks at the performance of its Naxalite rivals. The growing mili- 
tancy of the Indian masses has yet to find a leadership to match it. 


The history of the German working class in the 20th century has been gl 
peculiarly tragic one. Its one mass revolutionary party, the KPD, was 
destroyed by the victory of Nazism—leaving a vacuum that has never 
since been filled. Eric Hobsbawm considers the origins and development 
of German Communism in the Weimar Republic, and the political 
character of the party which died with it. The lessons of this history re-} 
main relevant today, both in Germany and beyond it. 
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Tom Nairn 


a. Every nation, to live healthily and to live happily, 
needs a patriotism. Britain today, after all the 
changes of the last decades, needs a new kind of 
patriotism and is feeling its way towards it... 

Enoch Powell, Speech at Louth, 1963. 


: Enoch Powell: the New Right 


In certain respects, the Right Honourable John Enoch Powell has long seemed 
sathe most original of Britain’s bourgeois politicians—a figure whose every speech 
is awaited with eager interest and anxiety, who may be adored or hated but is 
universally felt to be important. Powell represents something new in British 
olitics. If this something new is also something very old—nevertheless, in the 
resent situation its impact, meaning, and possible results are all novel. Powell 
‘ose to this doubtful eminence mainly on the impact of his celebrated Birming- 
«am address of April 20th, 1968. This was the speech in which he met ‘a quite 
wdinary working man’ who suddenly told him ‘If I had the money to go, I 
vouldn’t stay in this country . . . In this country in 15 or 20 years time the black 
nan will have the whip hand over the white man.’ After a scarifying catalogue of 
arther such revelations, Powell concluded: ‘As I look ahead, I am filled with 
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foreboding. Like the Roman, I seem to see “the River Tiber foaming 
with much blood”’. The message was that Britain’s coloured immigrant 
population does indeed present a mortal threat to the British (or 
rather, to the Exgésh—for he pointed out that ‘in practice only England 

is concerned’) and must be got to return home whence they came. As 
Powell has modestly stated himself, the speech ‘provoked a political T 
furore without precedent since the end of the war’, 


Naturally, he came to be regarded as the champion and chief spokesman 
of the various racist and anti-immigrant movements. He has also been 
widely accused of inconsistency (vis-d-vis his earlier statements on the 
issue) and of rabid demagoguery.t However, both the inconsistencies 
(which Powell of course presents as the natural evolution of his vi 

and the blatant demagoguery serve a deeper, and perfectly consistent, 
purpose. This underlying purpose has been obscured by too narrow a 
concentration on the question of race and immigration. The narrow 
focus itself serves Powell’s purpose very well, by turning what is really 
only a right-wing tactic into an obsession for left-wing and liberal 
opponente—while in fact, there are wider and far more dangero 
trends at work. Referring back to England’s last bout of immigration- 
mania, against the Jewish immigrants of the period 1890-1905, Paul 
Foot remarks that in 1970 ‘all that has changed is that new scapegoats 
must be found for the homelessness, the bad hospital conditions, and 
the overcrowded schools . . .2 But in reality, though England’s 
coloured population has of course become a scapegoat for capitalism’ f» 
ills, very much more has changed than the scapegoat itself. Powell 
knows this. Indeed, it is his sense of these profounder historical _ 
changes which supplies the real bite to his attack on the immigration 
question. The ‘New Right’ he represents is rooted in such changes, as 
both symptom and aggravation of the historical decline of Haglish 
conservatism, and so must be regarded in longer historical perspective. 


+ 


1. The Old English 


From Guilsboro’ to Northampton, all the way 
Under a full red August mooa, 
I wandered down... Yet the air 
Seemed thronged and teeming, as if hosts 
Of living presences were everywhere; 
And I imagined they were ghosts 





1These charges are described and re-afftrmed in Paul Foot’s study Ths Riss of Ene 
Powell; An Excantnation of Enoch Pewell's Attitude to Iemigration and Race (Pengur 
1969), which also contains the relevant facts on the immigration issue up to 1969. 

2 In this period, noted Elie Halévy, ‘An unmistakable wave of antisemitism can 
over public opinion . . . The Act of 1900 against usury was perhaps the first symm 
tom. | The (Conservative) Cabinet had succeeded in finding a question oa whi 
the working clasecs were naturally protectionist.’ The culmination (then as now 
was the Aliens Act of 1905 which—Halévy continnes—‘was a complete reversal 
the previous legislation, or rather absence of legislation . . . end the foundati 
stone of an entire edifice of antalien measures, which amounted in the end p 
merely to protection, but absolute prohibition’. nibition’, (Hinay of the Exglich Paople ix 1 
194b Cantey, vol. 5, OI, I, 5) 
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Of the old English, who by tower and spire, 
Wherever priest and sexton’s spade 

To church of graveyard round about the shire 
Their unremembered bones had laid, 

Now in the warm still night arising, filled 
The broad air with their company, 

And hovering in the fields that once they tilled, 


Brooded on England’s destiny. 
(Enoch Powell, Poem XXVI, Dancer's Eud, 1951; written 1940-45) 


Powell’s basic concern is with England and the—as he sees it—half- 
submerged nationalism of the English. His real aspiration is to re- 
define this national identity in terms appropriate to the times—and in 
particular, appropriate to the end of empire. England’s destiny was 
once an imperial one; now it has to be something else. Powell is not 
teally sure what it is. But he feels that he, Enoch Powell, carries some 
intimation of it within his own breast, and he has consistently striven 
to construe this sense of fate. 


In 1964, speaking to the Royal Society of St. George," he returned to the 
theme of the ‘old English’: “There was this deep, this providential 
difference between our empire and others, that the nationhood of the 
mother country remained unaltered through it all, almost unconscious 
of the strange fantastic structure built around her... England under- 
went no organic change as the mistress of a world empire. So the con- 
tinuity of her existence was unbroken... Thus, our generation is like 
one which comes home again from years of distant wandering. We 
discover affinities with earlier generations of English, who feel no 
country but this to be their own. . . We find ourselves once more akin 
to the old English. . . . From brass and stone, from line and effigy their 
eyes look out at us, and we gaze into them, as if we would win some 
answer from their inscrutable silence. “Tell us what it is that binds us 








3 This Society, unknown to most Eoglighmen, was founded in 1894 in the flood-tide 
of imperialist delirium. Its aim was aptly conveyed by the first number of its journal 
The Englich Race: “There is some fear that the English stock is getting deficient in that 


Englishman 

comfortably aware that the Scots, Irish and Welsh (to say nothing of real foreigners) 
seemed to have more national coneclousness than Englishmen: ‘Above all other 
racial elements in the British system, the English needs to be distinguished and pre- 
served.’ Each issue contained a 23 5-strong list of ‘names to remember on Apri 23rd’, 
Ae eS ee ee 
files, articles on such subjects as bell-mnoging and Morris-dancing, and a thundering 
editorial, e.g.: ‘Within the last century we English have absorbed an appreciable 
number of Scottish Celts and Saxons, Irish and Welsh Celts, and Jews... So far as 
the United Kingdom and the Empire are concemed, the knell of the pure-blooded 
Celtic race as a distinct element has sounded. The Celt will continue to undergo 
£ process of gentle absorption, or share the fate of the aboriginals of America and 
New Zealand, the “Redskin” and Maori... The racial instinct of the English » 
ever-present, far down and deeply-rooted; too dormant, too unassertive, unaggres- 
sive yet unemdicable.’ (Vol. IL, No. 16, April 1913). In 1939, The English Race 
changed its title to Expand. By 1950 even St. George had gone from the cover, 


J. Wood, 1969). The reader’s attention is drawn specially to the last section of the 
book, ‘Myth and Reality’, which Powell himself describes as the moet important. 


together; show us the clue that leads through a thousand years; 
whisper to us the secret of this charmed life of England, that we may in 
our time know how to hold it fast.” What would they say... 


In 1964, when the post-war Conservative régime ended, Powell still diğ 
not know what they would say. Twenty years of brooding on England’: 
destiny had availed him little. By April 1968 the ancestors had, finally. 
said something : approximately, ‘Go home, wogs, and leave us in peace!’ 
This prodigious clue to a thousand years of history has, however, : 
meaning beyond its absurd manifest content. For the d/smma to whicl 
it appeals is a real one. It is quite true that the English need to re 
discover who and what they are, to re-invent an identity of some sor 
better than the battered clich¢-ridden hulk which the retreating tide 
imperialism has left them—and true also (for reasons described below 
that the politics of the last 20 years have been entirely futile in th 
respect. Powell’s recipe for the growing vacuum is the—at first sight- 
incredible patchwork of nostrums expounded in his recent speeches 
economic laissez-faire, Little England, social discipline, trade befo 
aid, loyalty to Ulster, and racism. But no critique of such eerk, 
can afford to ignore the need upon which it works: in relationship t 
reality, it may possess a driving-force which it lacks when considere 
simply as a set of ideas. After all, very few past Conservative heror 
have been noticeably ‘coherent’ in this sense: compared to those « 
Churchill, Joseph Chamberlain, or Disraeli, Powell’s career so far is i 
epitome of logical sobriety. Only in the context of the twilit cons 
vatism of the 1960’s does his cynical opportunism appear startling, » 
even unusual. British conservatism has always been profound» 
‘illogical’ since the time of Edmund Burke, by an instinct rooted in fll 
great historical conditions of its existence. It has been only too hap» 
to rule, and leave logic to the ‘opposition’. 


The odd ingredients of Powellism are held and fused together 
romantic nationalism with quite distinctive cultural origins. Pow 
worked his way up from the lower middle-class (both parents we 
elementary school teachers) via a Birmingham grammar school 
Cambridge. Thus early in life this solitary and rigid bourgeois ind 
triously acquired the traditional culture of the English ruling élj 
Greek and Latin. He became Professor of Greek at the University 
Sydney at the age of 26, a remarkable tribute to ungentlemanly ene 
and self-discipline.* At the same time, he wrote verse in an approjeme 
ately archaic romantic mode derived mainly from A. E. Housman: 
the Georgians. The theme is usually death, or else the passing of yo 
innocence, and love: 





4*A distinguished scholar and churchman (remembers) .. . visiting the prodig 
his arrival at Trinity College, Cambridge. He found Powell, on a bitter Nover 
moming, in an attic room in New Court. There was no fire in the grate and Po 
covered in an overcoet end rugs, was reading Thucydides. His visitor asked b 
he would care to come to tea; Powell simply replied “No”. In a renewed effc 
break the ice, his school friend sauntered across the room and lit a cigarette. “P 
don’t smoke,” sald Powell’. (T. E. Utley, Esoch Powell: the Man and bis Thinking, : 
p-48) 
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Oh, sweet it is, where grass is deep 
And swifts are overhead, 

To lie and watch the clouds, and weep 
For friends already dead.* 


These wholly sentimental reveries and sighing dramas tend to go on in 
the rustic English limbo first popularized by Housman: 


I dreamt I was in England 
And heard the cuckoo call, 
And watched an English summer 
From spring to latest fall, 
And understood it all... 
And I lay there in England 
Beneath a broad yew-tree, 
Contented there to be.§ 


This tradition of abstract upper-class kitsch arose in the same epoch 
which witnessed England’s attempt at the Higher Imperialism, the 
Boer War, the Syndicalist Revolt, the Constitutional Crisis of 1911, and 
the Aliens Act.” It gives sublime expression to the hopelessly rensier 
mentality into which a large part of the English intelligentsia had now 
lapsed, to the despair of militarists like Lord Roberts, imperial ad- 
ministrators like Curzon and Milner, national-efficiency zealots like 
Sidney Webb, and such ‘committed’ intellectuals of the day as Rudyard 
Kipliog and Henry Rider Haggard. As if knowing instinctively how 
impossible it would prove to save British imperialism from its own 
ramshackle self, the poets turned towards a safer past. This movement 
of involution led them—in a pattern which has also characterized other 
intellectual trends of the English 2oth-century—to a conservative 
dream-world founded on an insular vein of English romanticism. 
Powell reveled in it. It never occurred to him that this week-end land- 
scape was far more synthetic than the most plastic products of Holly- 
wood. ‘Ours is an age when the engines of bad taste possess great 
force,’ he declared in his Inaugural Lecture at Sydney in 1938, “With 
rare exceptions, the cinema, the newspaper and the wireless tend 
powerfully to promote vulgarity, by day and by night in our cities the 
eye and the ear are continually assaulted by objects of bad taste... I 
once heard Housman, when referring in a lecture to a certain corrupt 
epithet in Lucretius, remark that “a modern poet, I suppose, might 
write such a phrase as thet and fancy that it was good, but Lucretius could 
never have done so”. The words echo in my mind today; and whenever 
I have achieved a daring adjective in a poem “and fancy that it is 
good”, my conscience asks me whether Lucretius and Housman would 


~ 


5 Poem XXIX, First Poms (1937) 

§ Poem XV, Damcer’s End (1951) 

7 The first of the five volumes af Georgian Pestry (a collection of verse signalling the 

new ‘Georgian’ as distinct from the old ‘Edwardian’ era) appeared in 1912, with 
poems by Rupert Brooke, Graves, Masefield, W. H. Davies, Drinkwater, and 

Walter de la Mare. 


have thought the same or not. That illustrates exactly what I mean by 
the cultivation of taste... .’8 


It goes without saying that he mastered the techniques of Georgianism, 
and produced suitably ‘tasteful’ rhymes. The same Prussian assiduity 
which took him to the Sydney Chair saw to that. Later in life, he even 
learned to fox-hunt, and penned a Housmanesque jingle on this im- 
portant political experience. With this background, it was quite natural 
that the ‘old English’ should materialize to Powell primarily ‘by tower 
or spire’ or in old country churches—rather than, say, in a sooty 
Wolverhampton cemetery or the ruins of a factory. He still partially 
inhabits this Disney-like English world where the Saxon ploughs his 
fields and the sun sets to strains by Vaughan Williams. f 


This is, in fact, a romantic nationalism which retains nothing of the 
original energy of either romanticism or nationalism. In England, a 
country of ancient and settled nationality, romanticism did not serve as 
the instrument of national liberation, it could not help forge a new, 
national-popular consciousness. It could not even function as sub4 
stitute for a real national being and consciousness—as, for instance, it 
did in Scotland. All too easily, it turned into an escapist or conservative 
dream-world, negating the Victorian bourgeois régime at one level only 
to confirm it at another. By the time of Housman and the Georgians it 
has become a sickly parody of itself, expressive only of the historic 
stalemate into which the English bourgeoisie was falling. Powelly 
poetic nationalism, in turn, is nothing but a pallid echo of the parody. 
incongruously surviving into the later zoth century. = 
However, the very absurdity and archaism of this re-heated oma 
ism poses a problem. If English nationalism caw still be identified with 
such inadequate symbols, it is because of an odd weakness at its heart 
The saccharine countryside of the Old English is a reflection of somè 
thing persistently missing, something absent from English nations 
identity itself. In part, this void is clearly associated with the positiv 
and distracting presence of something else, for so long: English in 
perialism. 

a. The Imperial Crown 


Still the black narrow band of shimmering road, 
A thousand miles the same... 

.. Then on the Eastern hand 
The skyline suddenly fell sheer away 
And showed the smoky Delta; to the right 
Rose sharp and blue against the desert’s brown 
The pyramids; and to our astonished sight 
Descried, above it all, the Imperial Crown. 

(Enoch Powell, Poem XX XIN, Danwer’s Esd) 


3 Grosk in the University, Inaugural Lecture to the University of Sydney, May ; 
1938. 
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Powell was once the most passionate of imperialists. When he left 
Sydney for the Indian Army at the outbreak of war, India burst upon 
him like a revelation.” He admitted recently: ‘I fell head over heels in 
love with India. If Pd gone there 100 years ago, I'd have left my bones 
there.’ (The Times, Feb. 12th, 1968.) Here, surely, was the true sense 
and purpose of England’s being. That the grandeur had been fatally 
undermined half a century previously, that England’s imperialism was 
more and more of a theatrical charade, that the Imperial Crown was 
now held up by the dollar-sign—all this meant nothing. His enclosed 
imagination saw “Edward the First, Plantagenet’ as having held the 
imperial destiny in one hand already (in the 13th century): 


The rod thou holdest in thy right 
Is raised thy enemies to smite 
And shatter their impuissant hate, 
But in thy left already lies 
The image of the earth and skies, 
Foreboding universal power... 
(Poem L, Damcer’s Esd) 


But in this imperial fervour there lay a basic uncertainty, an ambiguity 
which marks every facet of English imperialist culture in the era from 
the 1870’s—when England began to become self-consciously imperial 
—up to the evident decline of the 1920’s and ’30’s. On the one hand, 
English imperialism could scarcely avoid the most soaring ambition: it 
possessed so much, and had dominated so much of the world for so 
long, that its power could not help looking ‘universal’. Yet on the 
other, the English were always uneasily conscious of the great dis- 
crepancy between this appearance and the substance behind it. 


The old days of informal, economic empire were over, in the teeth of 
German and French competition; yet England’s ‘empire’ remained a 
heterogenous assemblage of units belonging to this bygone era, 
approximately held together by her navy. On one hand there was the 
boundless delirium of Rhodes and the music-hall: ‘His Majesty rules 
over one continent, a hundred peninsulas, five hundred promontories, 
a thousand lakes, two thousand rivers and ten thousand islands. .. 
The Queen found the revenues of the Empire at £75 million; she left 
them at £225 million... . The Empire to which Victoria acceded in 
1837 covered one-sixth of the land of the world; that of Kiang Edward 
covers nearly one fourth. The Union Jack has unfolded itself, so to 
speak, over two acres of new territory every time the clock has ticked 
since 1800... .”!° But on the other hand, the English universal power 


? English political conservattam has always owed much to empire, and in particolar 


serena ath "Equality and Fratwsity, 1873), was also inspired by the author’s 

Indian experiences, India, he wrote, was ‘the best corrective in existence to the 

fallacies of Liberalism’. Ont there ‘you sec real government’. (See 
Totroduction to the 1967 edition, the first since 1874, by R. J. White). 


10 St, James Garette, oa the accession of Edward vo, January 1901, quoted in 
W. S. Adams, Edwardian Heritage (1949). 


was incapable even of governing the British Isles, as the Irish proved 
every few years. The immensity was also empty. If the English had ever 
taken their imperial delusion seriously, it would have required the 
largest army in the world as well as their navy, a new and quite different 
English State, and a total reform of English society away from the lazgy 
conservatism into which it subsided. 


Whatever imperialist zealots like Kipling, Webb or Joseph Chamberlain 
said, there was never any real chance of such reform taking place. The 
great weight of English conservatism was against it. And if that were 
not enough, so was the pressure of the City of London, lender-in-chief 
to the world and—on the whole—happy with the slack old ways: there 
were as good profits to be had investing outside the English territori 

‘empire’ as inside it (in the usa or South America, for instance), The 
first issue of The Exghsh Race contained an appropriately vigorous 
article by the Duke of Gloucester on “The Value of Pageantry’. There 
was, indeed, little behind the pompous pageantry of Edwardian im- 
perialism which had not been there some decades before, when thi 

governing philosophy had been that colonies were a political Ao 
to be got rid of as soon as the march of Progress would allow. The 
hollowness sounds through the English imperialist mind in a thousand 
forms: in Rider Haggard’s necrophilia, in Kipling’s moments of 
gloomy doubt, in the self-pitying pessimism of Housman, in the sad- 
ness of Elgar, or in the gloomy cosmic truth of Forster’s Marabar 


caves. p 


For Powell, however, it was all good as new a generation’later, In this 
narrow, tigidly-focused sensibility, imperialism had joined forces witha 
the English pastoral mode. He devoted his disciplined energy to crazy 
schemes for the retention of India by military force and, later, even tc 
plans for its re-conquest when the Conservative Party came back tc 
power in 1951.4 This was, in fact, the msia motive which had dri 

him into political life in the first place. The world was unthinkabl 
without the British Empire. That is, Powell’s imaginary world wa 
unthinkable without it—the world where, now, Old English and grate 
ful brown-skinned multitudes jostled bizarrely together. 


The unthinkable happened. Independence was conceded to India an 
Pakistan by the Labour government of 1945, and after 1951 it becam 
clear that even under Churchill it would not be undone. Powell’ 
fantasia was rudely jarred by the fact: it took him some years to recov 
from the blow. England’s destiny had received a mortal wound. 


U See Paul Foot, op.cit., p.19. 
1 "The curse outstrips the wind 
And on the shores of Ind 


(Poem XX VII, Casting Off 1939) 
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When he did recover, it was by a familiar machinery of over-compensa- 
tion. The most truly remarkable speech of Powell’s career has not been 
on immigration, or the virtues of capitalism, or the social services 
which he administered for three years as a Minister in the Macmillan 
government, from 1960 to 1963. It was on the British Empire. It was 
delivered, not to an audience of ravening Conservative militants, but 
in the academic detachment of Trinity College, Dublin, and is easily 
the most interesting comment on imperialism by a Conservative 
spokesman in this century—aet least, since Joseph Chamberlain’s 
famous “Tarif Reform’ address of 1903.4 


‘The life of nations’—he begins—‘no less than that of men is lived 
largely in the imagination.’ Consequently, what really matters in 
national life is the nation’s ‘corporate imagination’. Within ‘that 
mysterious composite being, the nation’, nothing can be more import- 
ant than ‘the picture of its own nature, its past and future, its place 
among other nations in the world, which it carries in its imagination. 
The matter of this imagining is nearly all historical... .’ The form of 
such imagining, however, is myth. The politician’s task—as Plato 
stated in The Republic, that bible of the English élite—is to ‘offer his 
people good myths and to save them from harmful myths’, And (the 
point is) the current myths of the English corporate imagination are 
bad ones. The most important of such myths is the delusion that 
‘Britain was once a great imperial power, which built up a mighty 
empire over generations and then . . . lost or gave it up’. It is only 
because of the presence of this pernicious myth that the English believe 
they are in decline: they imagine they once stood upon a great height, 
hence they cannot help feeling in the shade today. But the conclusion 
(and by implication the whole of British politics since around 1918) is as 
mistaken as the premise. 


“The myth of the British Empire is one of the most extraordinary 
paradoxes in political history,’ continues Powell. Everyone believes it 
existed, but it never did: Until very nearly the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria (1897) if you mentioned “the Empire” to a man in the 
street in London, he would think you meant the United Kingdom, 
with its three capitals, London, Edinburgh and Dublin ...’.14 But what 
of India, Powell’s old love, a British political dependency since the 18th 
century? Easy: ‘India is the exception which proves the rule’. Other- 
wise, ‘imperialism’ was largely invented by the Conservative govern- 
ment of 1895-1905, for narrowly political reasons (“because one could 
make stirring speeches about Empire without needing actually to alter 
anything”) and the particular culprit was his own predecessor from the 
West Midlands, Joseph Chamberlain (then Colonial Secretary). ‘And 








——— 


13 Speech at Dublin, 1964, in Freadom and Reality, op. cit., p. 245. 

14 This is of course wildly inaccurate. As Richard Koebnet’s study of the intro- 

duction of terme like ‘empire’ and ‘imperialism’ mto English usage shows, ‘empire’ 

was used in the early 1800's and ‘imperialism’ tad sheet Ee E P E 

both in more or less the modern sense. ‘Imperialism’ had made considerable inroads 

in the 1870's, in fact: Disraeli’s first important imperialist speeches were ln 1872, 

oe a ee ee ee a S 
the upper classes) came out first in 1868. See Iwperialism: the Story and 

Significance of a Political Word, 1840-1960 (1964). 


so it was’—he concludes—‘that just in the very last years when 
Britain’s relationship with her overseas possessions could by any 
stretch of fiction be represented as imperial, the Conservative Party 
first, and then the British people, came to believe instinctively, im- 
plicitly, that they had an empire—a belief that was to colour theity« 
thoughts, emotions and actions for the next 7o years and to set a gulf 
between them and the rest of the world, the same gulf which exists 
between a man in the grip of a hallucination and those around him who 
do not share it.’ 


How familiar are these particular tones of disenchantment! In the 
1950’8 the whole western world rang to them—the lugubrious ex- 
votaries of Stalin who, unable to bear what their idol had becom 
turned to denounce the god that had failed them. Powell reacted in th 
same way towards the political collapse of imperialism. Given that the 
failure, the disenchantment, had occurred, what was once the all- 
embracing, seductive truth cond only be a tissue of lies. There is in 
Powell’s anti-imperialism exactly that weird mixture of sharpened per- 
ception and utter lunacy which one finds in ex-communist tirades ont 
communism. 


It is true indeed that England’s high imperial moment was largely 
compounded of myth and pretence, that Charnberlainism was a practical 
impossibility, and that the Conservative Party had a strong vested 
interest in the charade. It is also quite true that the experience has left jem 
a deep subjective mark upon English national consciousness ahd 
culture (as Powell’s own previous career had made abundantly clear). 
But it is grotesque to suggest that there was, literally, ‘nothing’ behin 

the theatricality of Edwardian imperialism. The reality behind it was, 
of course, the varied nexus of economic relationships built up by 
English trade and industry since the 17th century, which had made the 
English Industrial Revolution possible in the first place, and then 
enormously extended by England’s manufacturing primacy. There was 
all too little relationship between this mainly economic reality and the 
new pretentions aroused by military challenge and the desire to 
emulate Germany. It was impossible to systematize the conglomeratior 
into an ‘empire’ in the Roman, French or German sense, except ir 
fantasy. Yet this does not signify that such economic power (a different 
more ‘informal’ empire than any other in history till then) did no) _ 
exist. 


This is, however, precisely what Powell is driven to maintain, He cu 
allow no degree of truth or reality whatever to the cause which dis 
appointed him. After the imperial myth, the second most notoriow 
legend still gripping England’s imagination is that England was onc 
‘the workshop of the world’. In truth, it never was: this is no more tha 
the ‘identical twin’ to the empire myth, and ‘the characteristics « 
British industry which are supposed today to account for loss of groun» 
to other nations were just as evident in the Victorian hey-day, whe 
Britain enjoyed the preponderant share of the world trade in manr 
factured goods.’ The very words belie the intended meaning. If Brita 
enjoyed ‘the preponderant share of world trade in manufactured good 
at that time, it could not possibly have been for any other reason ths 
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that she enjoyed a preponderancy in world manufacture, which is all 
that was meant by calling her the ‘workshop of the world’. 


England’s decline into ‘her own private hell’ has been—consequently— 
a dream process, just as the myth of empire was ‘our own private 
heaven’. To cure herself, all England need do is wake up: ‘If Britain 
could free herself from the long servitude of her 70-year-old dreams, 
how much that now seems impossible might be within her power. But 
that is another story, which has not yet begun... .’ That was in 1964. 
One can scarcely resist the thought that, for Powell, the awakening 
must have begun at last, with his racist speech of April, 1968. 


By May 1967, he already had some intimations. Referring with admira- 
tion to General de Gaulle (one of his heroes), he commented: “The face 
which we sec in de Gaulle’s mirror is our own, and we had better look 
at it firmly and steadily . . . What sort of people do we think we are? ' 
We have been hovering over the answer for years... a nation of 
ditherers who refuse to make up our minds.’ After a brisk review of 
the ‘schizophrenia’ which has long characterized British policy (the 
Pound, ‘peace-keeping’, the growth fetish, and so on) he returned to 
the question: ‘What sort of people do we think we are? The question 
waits for its answer. In psychiatry a sign of convalescence is what is 
called “insight”—when the patient begins to regain a self-knowledge 
hitherto rejected. . . . How is Britain to fulfil the Delphic command 
“Know thyself”? How can you and I and the Tory Party help in 
resolving the national dilemma, reuniting the split personality and 
banishing delusion?’ The reply was still cloudy, though. Powell con- 
cluded somewhat feebly, not in the tones of the Delphi Oracle: “The 
politician is a voice .. . We do not stand outside the nation’s predica- 
ment: we are ourselves part of it... All we can do is to speak out what 
we feel, to try and identify and describe the contradictions, and the 
phobias which we see around us, in the hope that... we may wake a 
chord that will reverberate.’ Less than a year later, the Oracle had 
spoken, and the chords had finally begun reverberating to his satisfac- 
tion. The intimations of destiny in the Powell ego had at last found 
national ‘contradictions and phobias’ to identify with. The English had 
begun to know themselves once more. In the obscene form of racism, 
English nationalism had been re-born. 


3. The Settled View 


Conservatism is a settled view of the nature of 
human society in general and our own society in 
particular, which each succeeding generation does 
but re 
_ (Enoch Powell, ‘Conservatism and the Social 
oe _ Services’, The Political Quartieri, 1953) 





15 Speech at Hanwell, May 25th, 1967 (Freedem and Reality, op. cit). De Gaulle had 
fost administered another contemptuous rebuff to Britatn’s half-hearted desire to 
ee Ee Coen Mae rer ne ce Gas ee ere ae 
io Britain. 


English nationalism has been travestied by romanticism and confused 
by imperialism. But no account of its calvary would be complete which 
failed to perceive how it has also been weighed down by conservatism. 
The ‘matter of its imagining’ (in Powell’s phrase) is almost wholly 
conservative. This is not a question of the political Conservative Party 
but of that profounder, ambient conservatism which has marked the 
structure of English society for several centuries. The English national 
identity sags with the accumulated weight of its symbols and traditions, 
and is in consequence perhaps the least popalar nationalism of any 
major country except that other island, Japan. This is in fact why the 
nationalism of the English appears so ‘dormant’ and ‘unageressive’ (as 
The Exglish Race put it): simply because the ‘people’ had so little positive 
part in creating it, or have forgotten the part they did play. On the 
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whole, they have been forced into the stereotype of the plucky servant — 


who ‘knows his place’ and, when the trumpet sounds, fights with the 
best of them. The fact poses a grave problem to would-be leaders of 
English national revival.t¢ 


An unintentionally comic clue to the problem is provided by Powell’s Ai 


own history of England, Brograpdy of a Nation.!! The ‘Introduction’ is a 
familiar, puzzled rumination on the subject: “There is no objective 
definition of what constitutes a nation. It is that which thinks it is a 
nation ... self-consciousness is the essence of nationhood... National 
consciousness is a sense of difference from the rest of the world, of 
having something in common which is not shared beyond the limits of 
the nation... This phenomenon of national consciousness remains 
almost as mysterious as that of life in the individual organism ... This 
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living thing, mysterious in its origins and nature, is perhaps the most -WE 


difficult subject of purely human enquiry .. .’; and so forth. But, 
turning from this Idealist prologue to the text, the inscrutable secret 
reveals itself at once as all too simple: the shallowest imaginable 
montage of school-book clichés, wholly concentrated around the con- 
ventional symbols of conservative nationality (the Crown, Parliament, 
the Constitution, etc.). These are the unsurprising content of the 
national self-consciousness. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the degree of Powell’s symbol-fetishism. He 
literally worships every sacred icon of the great conservative past. 
Hence, for instance, his enraged opposition to the Royal Titles Bill of 
1953, which did away with Elizabeth IPs queenship of the Common- 
wealth. Faced with such desecration Powell was forced—to the dismay 
of his fellow-Conservatives in parliament—to identify himself with 
England’s soul. Destiny had struck again: ‘We in this House... havea 





16 In this respect, the English right-wing dilemma is almost diametrically opposed to 
the American one. In America there is 2 popular, vividly-elt nationalism witbeat a 
. corresponding deeper structure of conservatlam. Hence, for example, the recent 

American obsession with Edmond Burke, the founding father òf modern English 
conservatism, and the interesting debate which surrounded and followed the publics 
tioo of Russell Kirk’s compendrum The Comsersative Mind in 1953 (ace, eg. G. K. 
Lewis, “The Metaphysics of Conservatism’, Western Political Quarterly, vol. VI, and 
“The Toryness of English Conservatism’, Journal of British Studies, vol. I, No. 1) 


17 Begrapby of a Nation: a Short History of Britain, Enoch Powell and Angus Mande, 
1955. 
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meaning only in so far as in our time and in our generation we represent 
great principles, great elements in our national being . . . Sometimes 
elements which are essential to the life, growth and existence of Britain 
seem for a time to be cast into shadow, and even destroyed. Yet in the 
past they have remained alive; they have survived; they have come to 
the surface again and... been the means of a great flowering which 
no-one had suspected. It is because I believe that, in a sense, for a brief 
moment, I represent and speak for an indispensable element in the 
British Constitution that I have spoken.”!8 


He was both right and (in a sense important for understanding his 
whole political line) quite wrong. In one respect he does indeed repre- 
sent very well an indispensable feature of English Constitutionalism— 
its obsession with the safe, fossilized forms of past authority and 
legitimacy. Yet of course the obsession must never be given free rein: 
its whole point, in England’s traditional consensus-politics, was its 
function as an instrament of adaptation, a way of absorbing and 
neutralizing change. When it becomes absolute, it becomes useless. But 
Powell has a taste for absolutes. His destiny-filled solitude often blinds 
him to the wider logic of the Party, and the historic cause, which he 
wishes to serve. Utterly devoted to English conservatism, he is never- 
theless also driven by a blinkered fervour which is alien to its way of 
working. Hence—as on the occasion in question—he easily finds him- 
self far to the right of political conservatism. By a revealing paradox, 
this ultra-English bigot is compelled to feel and act in the most sur- 
prisingly ‘un-English’ fashion—that is, in a fashion which contradicts 
the real essence of the conservative political hegemony. 


‘The mainstream of English conservative consensus has always effec- 
tively captured or suppressed left-wing disruption. The left, painfully 
conscious of its own dilemma, has not noticed how conservatism also 
had to control the right. Now, a retrospective penumbra of false con- 
sciousness eliminates them both. Not only does it politely pretend that 
the conservative hegemony has survived without difficulty (a fact of 
English nature), and quietly bury the history of the left, like syndicalism, 





18 Speech in the House of Commons, March srd, 1955. Powell has also contributed 
two farther volumes to the glory of the Constitution, Great Parliamentary Occasions 
(1960) or ‘authentic glimpecs Into the past of Parliament’, and The Howse of Lords in 
the Middle Ages (with K. Wallis, 1968), a history which devotes as much space as 
humanly possible to ritual and trivie—‘Every institution has a local habitation . . 

the peculiarities of the place affect the behaviour and life-story of the Institution 
itself, No scrap of information therefore about the place and arrangements of sitting 
of the institution . . . is to be despised. . - This is one advantage, at any rate, which a 
working member of such an instltmtion has .. "The criterion of selection af Powells 
‘great Parliamentary occasions’ is the ‘pedantic devotion’ which the Englishman 


the revised Church of England Prayer-Book In 1927. But what mattered was the 
purely parliamentary drama it gave rise to. John Jones, a Labour member, objected 
to this trivial squabble ‘on behalf of the great mass of the workers of this country 
(who) are more interested in the rent-book than the prayer-book’. Powell comments: 
"The House of Commons, like a medireval court, has its licensed buffoons and 
tolerated jesters.’ (pp. 117-18). 


the workers’ control movement, and the other forces beaten in the 
great defeat of 1926. With almost equal effect, it expunges the grisly 
history of the English right. Mosley (like the British Communist Party) 
serves merely to underline the message: ‘extremism’ and foreign ideas 
never find a tochold here. When, finally, nemesis returns in the shape of 
Powellism, England is convulsed with astonishment: is it possible to be Xx 
‘English’, and extreme ? 


Yet the miracle of this long-lived conservatism lies, after all, in one 
word: war. Modern English conservatism was forged out of its 22-year 
war against the French Revolution and Napoleon. This was no war of 
popular nationalism, having as its stake the casting of English society 
in a new form: it was the opposite, a patriotic war of counter-revolu- + 
tion which reinforced the conservative social structure, and channelled 
and moulded popular forces in a fashion which made society able to 
bear the immense stresses of industrialization. It aimed to eliminate the 
people from history as other than a subordinate force, and fathered 
precisely that non-popular nationalism which, now, Powellism is 
endeavouring to inject life into from the right. 


In old age, the imperialist system erected on this original basis has 
received two massive infusions of vitality from the two farther 
patriotic wars of the 2oth century. Official legends regale the reader with 
tearful accounts of the tragic economic ‘sacrifices’ and ‘losses’ of 1914- 
18 and 1939-45. In fact, the First World War providentially saved Old ya 
England from collapse and civil war, and prepared the terrein for 
crushing the proletariat in 1926; while the Second World War furnished 
the perfect restorative, in the form of a victorious patriot drama where 
English conservatism could hardly avoid looking, and feeling, like a 
St. George with one shining foot on the Nazi dragon’s tail. Fortunately, 
the feet of the usa and ussr were on its neck. In both wars, England 
was on the right side, pursuing her long-established strategy of aT anon 
with us imperialism. It is true that the war effort of 1939—45 produced 
much more social egalitarianism in England than any other event in her 
recent history, enough to result in the electoral defeat of Churchill in 
1945. Yet—paradoxically—it also contained the social upheaval more 
firmly than ever in a renewed ‘national’ ideology of unity, a sense of 
patriotic purpose and regeneration. Hence (given the Labour Party’s 
subordination to these myths) it led inevitably to the stifling new 
conservatism of the 19508 and 1960°8. 


So Powell’s inheritance as an English nationalist is a very strange one. 
This stale, romantic, middle-class nationalism has survived on the 
surrogates of imperialism and foreign war for nearly a century. It is am 
the same time curiously under-developed (or ‘submerged’) because of 
its conservative, non-popular nature, and a living anachronism in s 
Europe from which nationalism has begun to pass away. How can it bx 
made to live again? 


4. The Logic of Prejudice 


The music sounded, and in my breast 
The ghosts of my fathers arose from rest... 
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Like the priests in Aida they danced on my head 
And sang savage hymns to the gods that are dead. 
(Enoch Powell, Poem XIX, Casting Off, 1939) 


England needs another war. This alone would recreate the peculiar 
spirit of her nationalism, rally her renegade intelligentsia (as in the 
1930's), and reconcile the workers to their lot. Unfortunately, war of 
that sort—like her empire—is a lost cause. Her patriotic symbols are 
unlikely to receive any farther transfusions of blood. Nelson, Welling- 
ton, Haig and Churchill will—with any luck—never arise from rest to 
dance on our heads again. 


The true-blue nationalist’s dilemma is a serious one, therefore. His 
sacred traditions are visibly withering. There is a new generation which 
finds them meaningless, or comic. Even the school-teachers—once 
high-priests of national conservatism—are out on strike. When it is not 
an international bore, England has become an international joke: her 
only claim to distinction of any sort is a mainly anti-national pop 
culture and a (largely unmerited) reputation for doke vita. How can 
England’s silent majority be got to return to the fold, before it is too late? 


War was the great social experience of England in this century—yet 
war served only to confirm and re-validate the value of the past, to 
affirm the essential continuity of the national tradition. The only m» 
experience, going sharply counter to tradition, has been that of the 
coloured immigration of the 1950's and ’60’s. Hence, as Powell realized, 
it has become possible to define Hnglishness vis-à-vis this internal 
‘enemy’, this ‘foreign body’ in our own streets. This is exactly what he 
tried to do in the speech of April, 1968. It was more than a case of 
locating a new scapegoat: this scapegoat was to have the honour of 
restoring a popular content to English national self-consciousness, of 
stirring the English ‘corporate imagination’ into life once more, by 
providing a concrete way of focussing its vague but powerful sense of 
superiority. 


How strong the force is which Powell began to tap in this way has been 
demonstrated by the rapid series of rightward steps which the Estab- 
lishment took to deal with it. At each successive phase of the racial 
storm in the 1960’s, more strict immigration controls were imposed. 
Writing in Crossbow, the organ of ‘liberal’ young Conservatism, 
N. Scott remarks that these were no more than fearful ‘reactions to public 
opinion’ which ‘rendered respectable racially-prejudiced reactions to 
fears of unemployment and over-population’. But the same writer can 
only end his plea for tolerance and ‘constructive race relations’ by 
conjuring up precisely the phoney, old-style nationalism which 
Powellism goes beyond: ‘Intolerance and racialism present Britain with 
a challenge to the values upon which life in these islands have been 
built . . . It is not, I hope, unfashionably nationalistic to recall Milton’s 
words: “Let not England forget her precedence of teaching nations 
how to live”.’!9 The fact is. that intolerance and racialism did sot present 





19 N. Scott, “Constructive Race Relations’, Cresshew, Jan.—March 1970. In fact, 
modern English nationality also preserves a kermel of older identity derived mainly 
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any challenge to national values, as long as (like military violence) they 
were comfortably located abroad; located at home, they represent a 
new situation to which rhetoric of this kind is irrelevant. As for the 
Miltonian precedent, it embodies very well a bourgeois moral high- 
mindedness which the English masses have never been particular! 
fond of. Their sense of superiority does not need them to pose as 
ethical models to an admiring universe.2° 


Six months after his April, 1968, speech, Powell told the London 
Rotary Club (enjoying a week-end in all-white Eastbourne) that his 
words had ‘revealed a deep and dangerous gulf in the nation...a gulf 
between the overwhelming majority of people throughout the country 
on the one side, and on the other side a tiny majority with a monopoli 
hold upon the channels of communication, who seem determined 

not to face realities’. The populist intention is unmistakable: the 
new national spirit is of and for the overwhelmingly and decently 
prejudiced majority of English men and women, opposed by the 
‘aberrant reason’ of a tiny minority who think they know best ( 
which actually included, as Powell knew very well, most members 
both parliamentary parties and virtually the whole politico-cultural 
élite of conservative England). 


In another sense, however, England’s coloured minority is not such a 
fruitful choice for the New Right. It is quite a good scapegoat, and _ 
served to achieve a preliminary mobilization of popular sentiment inom 
the right direction. Yet there are inescapable limits to its farther de- 
velopment. In this way, the English coloured populatibn contrasts 
oddly with the traditional victim of European right-wing cena ae 
the Jews. It is, in fact, almost entirely proletarian in character, an 
unlikely to be anything else for some time to come—hence, it is im- 
possible to pretend plausibly (as one could with the Jews) that it is the 


from the 16th and 17th centuries, which there is not room to discuss properly 
here. It was associated with the experience of Puritanism and the ‘Puriten Revoln. 


was a powerfal reinforcement to the Prime Minister in his distress’ (T. E. Utles 
op. cit., p.88). Some of Powrll’s populist appeal comes from the fact that sb 
impeccable source should tell the people their instincts are sound, and nee—— 
not be restrained by a middle-class morality. 
10 Speech at Eastboume, November 16th, 1968 (Freadom and Reality, op. cit., p. 227)» 
2i The Times, February oth, 1970. On the day after this address, Powell sald o 
that 


that ‘Logic was not, perhaps, the friend of good politics.” 
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oppressive ‘tiny minority’, or at least is in league with it, England’s 
Indians and West Indians can scarcely be identified with ‘the system’ by 
which the majority feels obscurely oppressed. They do not measure up 
to the task of redefining England’s destiny, as it were. In addition, 
they present the defect of being geographically concentrated in a few 
areas (whereas it hardly mattered where the Jews were, since they could 
so easily be imagined as everywhere). Above all, it should not be over- 
looked how vital immigrant labour has become to the British economy, 
as to the other West European economies, as Andre Gorz shows 
elsewhere in these pages. The Confederation of British Industries itself 
has always opposed restrictions on immigration and talk of repatriation. 


Powell tried to extend the area and effect of the racial storm-area, first 
by his ‘repatriation’ proposals (offering himself, with characteristic 
moral integrity, as future Minister of Repatriation), and then by his new 
fantasy of a burgeoning, prolifically fertile coloured horde forcing the 
—evidently dried-ap—native stock off the island altogether. But these 
did not repeat his initial shock-success. The new destiny was not 
emerging with the hoped-for speed. He turned to Ireland. 


He showed evidence of stirring interest in England’s most ancient 
problem only a week after the Londonderry riots of 1969. A letter of 
elevated moral tone appeared in The Times in August, rebuking the 
British Army commander in Ulster, General Freeland, for his ‘political’ 
comments during the crisis. Then in February 1970, Powell addressed 
an Ulster Unionist rally at Enniskillen. He declared that “The ultimate 
fact in human society, and in the world of states and nations, is belong- 
ing or not belonging . . . The belonging of Northern Ireland and the 
not-belonging of the Republic are at present obscured by the condition 
of the law... The fiction of the Ireland Act, 1949, must go . . . (and) 
. . . the entry, the residence, the settlement and the franchise of the 
citizen of the Republic of Ireland will have to be determined exactly as 
those of a Frenchman, a Russian or an Australian are determined... 
Nothing, in my judgement, would conduce so much to banish strife 
and disorder as the plain and open assertion, in legal and constitutional 
terms, that the people of these countries belong, uniquely and solely, to 
the United Kingdom and are part and parcel of this nation, which is in 
process of defining and recognizing itself anew...’ 


This statement was made (it must be remembered) in a situation again 

civil war, where a British army was supposedly ‘keeping 
order’ and in fact maintaining the Protestant police-state of Northern 
Ireland, because the Catholic ‘people of these counties’ objected with 
their lives to ‘belonging’ to this vestigial limb of Anglo-Scots im- 
perlalism. Not surprisingly, Powell ‘received a standing ovation from 
the audience’. The Rev. Paisley and his Calvinist desperadoes had just 
been welcomed into England’s destiny. 


But to build destiny on such a basis is even more desperate than anti- 
coloured racism. If England was ready to risk civil war for Protestant 
Ireland in 1914, it was because of the Empire and imperial prestige. 





™ op. cdt., p. 114 


Since these have disappeared, it will be somewhat difficult to tum 
Ulster into a popular cause again. Paisley and Major Chichester-Clark 
are not ideal heroes for the new national self-recognition. It might be 
possible to whip up some anti-Irish (or even some anti-Scots or anti- 
Welsh) feeling, given the right worsening conditions in any of th 
places, but this would not carry the national soul far either. It n 
more serious fodder. 


In English conditions, therefore, the logic of prejudice has its limits. 
Beyond race and Ireland, what would the main sria/ content of the 
revived national mind be? 


5. The Oak Tree’s Roots + 


‘Often, when I am kneeling down in church, 

I think to myself how much we should thank 

God, the Holy Ghost, for the gift of capitalism’. 
(Enoch Powell, quoted in T. E. Utley.)® 


Powell has indicated clearly what England’s social future should se 
in any number of perorations: ‘Whatever else the Conservative Part 
stands for, uoless—I am not afraid of the word—it is the party o 
capitalism, then it has no function in the contemporary world, then i 
has nothing to say to modern Britain... 24 


The capitalist market-place is another of the traditional fetishes Powel 
worships with total devotion, alongside the Crown and the Constitr 
tion. His view is a curious inversion of Fabian Socialism: the Web} 
identified socialism with State ownership, control, and planning, wht 
he identifies any form of State economic intervention (except current 
issue and control) with ‘socialism’. He cannot forgive his own part 
its corruption by ‘socialism’ in this sense, The modern Conservati 
Party has become a party of the State, it tolerates or even favours sæ 
power and bureaucracy almost as much as Labour. Powell eve 
occasionally compares this State power to fascism: it represents, | 
claims, the true threat to our freedom—the inhumane, corporath 
dominance from above, from which only capitalism can preserve u 
Hence, England must return as far as possible to the conditions : 


Two aspects of this odd rhetoric go some way to making it comp» 
hensible, and help distinguish it from the ancient, over-famili 
Conservative ideology of ‘free enterprise’ (a pedal which the Tori 
have had to lean on heavily ever since the Liberal Party died off, w 
they found themselves the main industrialists’ party). Firstly, Powe} 
diatribes are not so much defences of the “free market’ as envenom 


`u -attacks on the mainstream of political consensus: the ‘State pow 


against which he inveighs is no less than the tacit basis of agreem: 
informing English political life, which (as always in the past) enab 
` the two-party system to function smoothly and guarantees the peace 


op, dt. p. 114. 
M Fresdem and Reality, op. cit., p. 10. 
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evolution which is supposed to be the essence of English Constitu- 
tionalism. The slogan of ‘laissez-faire’ is the only economic one which 
distances his position sufficiently from the prevailing ‘bad myths’. 
And, naturally, it appeals to at least one sector of the ‘people’ he is try- 
ing to galvanize into political life—the small business-man (still 
important in the West Midlands he represents) or the small rentier 
who feels oppressed and helpless in the face of today’s great concen- 
trations of economic power. This petty bourgeoisie is, after all, part of 
that historically absent or repressed English populism remarked on 
above—part of the historical ‘people’ kept in social servitude by the 
conservative hegemony. 


Secondly, Powell’s conception of the laissez-faire economy emphatic- 
ally does not signify a wrak or merely marginal State power—the 
State of classical English liberalism which was meant to do no more 
than ‘hold the ring’ for competing economic forces. Given what has 
happened in the past, 2 modern free-enterprise State must be stroag 
(if only to cope with the much greater strength of business and financial 
organization today). Hence, Powell’s economics are more compatible 
than they seem with his evident authoritarianism. The ‘freedom’ which 
his capitalist State would foster includes, quite logically, the ‘repeal of 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906.25 No less naturally, it includes re- 
pression of student agitation and of such infamous national scandals as 
the school-teachers’ strike of 1969-70. To let capitalism off the leash 
again in the way Powell envisages would need, in fact, the strongest 
State action against workers, students, and intellectuals (the ‘tiny 
minority who control communications’, etc.) And obviously this 
face of Powellism appeals to an even wider stratum of discontented 
middle-class and lower-middle-class natives, like the Conservative 
Party militants he travels the country addressing. 


Both these facets of Powell’s ideology are very much the daily bread of 
nationalist, right-wing reaction in the past. They represent no more than 
the classical formula established succinctly by Charles Maurras long 
ago: ‘Authority at the top, liberty below’.?* If the nation is ill and led 
astray, then it follows that the prevailing political force must be 
corrupt and incompetent. It cannot be cleansed or put to tights 
except by a strong, decisive leadership able to express the true national 
will. By definition, the nation is always being betrayed. It must, 
therefore, be redesared. 


Powell has always been riveted by the notion of the national destiny 
re-emerging from betrayal and ruin. One of his-carly poems is about 
the Portuguese -national poet Camões (Camoéns), who was ship- 
wrecked in the Mekong Delta in the 16th century: 





35 Sec Fredem- and Reality ch. 10, ‘Changing Trade Union Law’, pp. 146-47. The 
evil of fnide unionism’, Powell states roundly, ‘lies in the coercive power of combina- 
tion which the trade unions posses, and which they use, elther by threatening to 
withdraw their labour collectively or by actually doing so, in order to try to obtain 
more for thelr services than these would command in the open market without this 
coercion...” 

18 Dictator end King (1899), quoted in The French Right (selections ed. J. §. McClelland, 
1970). 
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Black the mountains of Timor 
Sweeping from the sea 
Watched Camoéns drift ashore, 


Rags and misery... 


But the poct was to be saved from death, to compose the great x 
national epic Os Løstadas, and even in the depths of his degradation 
held in one battered hand ‘a jointed fennel-stalk’— 


Hidden in that hollow rod 
Slept, like heavenly flame 
Titan-stolen from a god, 
Lusitania’s flame.?7 + 


In 1953, amid the humiliation of the Royal Titles Bill, he imagined ‘a 
great flowering’ that might still come forth from destruction. In 1964, 
at the Royal Society of St. George, he compared England to Greece: 
“Herodotus relates how the Athenians, returning to their city after it 
had been sacked and burned by Xerxes . . . were astonished to find, , 
alive and flourishing in the midst of the blackened ruins, the sacred 
olive tree, the native symbol of their country. So we today at the heart 
of a vanished empire, amid the fragments of demolished glory, seem to 
find, like one of her own oak trees, standing and growing, the 
sap still rising from her ancient roots to meet the spring, England 
herself. ..’. Even now England must not despair: in spite of Heath, T 
Wilson, iad the Rolling Stones—we know not what bancha yet ~ 
that wonderful tree will have the power to put forth.’ 


In spite of all these classical features of right-wing destiny-mongering, 
however, Powellism still contains a glaring weakness at its heart: a far 
too overt identification with capitalism. This may appeal to capitalists, 
and particularly small entrepreneurs, but there is evidently a far lar gerd 
arca of the national soul to which it will never appeal at all. Most 
successful past brands of reaction have at least had the sense to conceal 
their links with capital from the public gaze. Powellism, by contrast, 
has its trousers down from the start: capitalism is nudely exposed as 
another cherished institution of Old England. When reminded by 
J. K. Galbraith at a Cambridge University Union debate that ‘the 
competitive system was now an illusion, that the market was dominated 
by large monopolistic or semi-monopolistic concerns which have 
many of the attributes of the State and which . . . create rather than 
obey public taste, Powell merely admitted that there was, indeed, 
much truth in this statement.2® He knows perfectly well that his 
apologia for capitalist freedom are in practice justifications of existing, 
large-scale finance-capital. 


It is all very well to say that ‘capitalism is now the revolutionary cause’, 
as Powell does. The English masses are not likely to see their destiny 
there—on the contrary. What odd nafveté is it that prevents Powell 








77 Poem VI, ‘Os Lusiadas’, Dancer’ s End. 
28 See T. E. Utley, op. cit., pp. 117-29. 
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from perceiving the vital necessity to any counter-cevolution of 
disguising its true nature, of pretending to be some kind of revolt 
against capitalism? As regards the prejudices Powellism works on, its 
power is (as we noticed) limited. Now, in its central social doctrine, it 
seems to present an inexplicable weakness, and to be manifestly 
incapable of furnishing the void of English nationalism. Why is this? 


6. English Authoritarianism 


Oh that this dull necessity 
And mastering force of sanity, 
This too strong texture of the mind 
That keeps me by its toils confined 

In the world’s badness, 
Would break at last and set me free 
Into the sunlit, halcyon sea 

Of madness. 

(Enoch Powell, Poem XXI, Daacer’s Ead) 


The central problem of Powellism arises mainly from asking the wrong 
questions about the phenomenon—from considering Powell, his 
Conservative Party backwoodsmen, and his potential mass following 
as a tendency, or even a movement. Then one must ask what this move- 
ment may tend towards, and the question of ‘fascism’ inevitably arises. 


Nothing could obscure the real issues more. In England, even the 
home-grown fascism of Mosley or the National Front is largely a 
distraction. The genuine right—and the genuine threat it represents— 
are of quite a different character. One of the few things in politics 
that may be confidently predicted is that J. Enoch Powell will never 
lead a column of blue-shirts into Parliament Square. 


The ideological weaknesses and absurdities of Powellism matter little, 
simple because is itself it probably tends towards nothing at all. It is 
not, and probably never will be, a ‘movement’ in that sense. However, 
unlike English fascism, it is certainly not a distraction. It is, on the 
contrary, directly linked to and expressive of profounder changes of the 
utmost gravity. Intellectually—or in terms of the history of right-wing 
ideas—Powell may be neglible. This does not remove his political 
significance in the least. 


Powellism is a symptom: the true threat lies in the developing disease 
of which it is a symptom. Powell has emerged apparently as an active 
challenge to the existing political consensus from the right. In fact, 
he and his repercussions are symptomatic of the growing paralysis 
and deterioration of the consensus itself. There és a national insanity in 
the air, but it did not originate in Powell’s second-rate ruminations. It 
is located squarely in the mainstream of English politics and—beyond 
that—in the harsh contradictions of English capitalism which the 
political consensus has been struggling with in vain for a quarter of a 
century. 


Powell—as we saw—attributes the chronic crisis and historical loss of 
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nerve of the English governing class to consciousness. It has fallen foul 
of unfortunate myths, and acquired a false self-consciousness—whence 
its dithering, its narcissistic isolation from reality, its feeble losing 
battle against economic crisis. The truth is the opposite. The con- 
tinuity of England’s incredible myth-consciousness, and her political 
decay, are the products of a material history—the shrinking materi 
basis of an imperialist order still trapped in its own historical contra- 
dictions. And Powellism, the would-be trumpet-blast to cleanse the 
national mind, is only a belated echo of this decline. Its importance is, 
precisely, that it enables us to perceive just how advanced the rot has 
become. , 

Powell’s pathetic nationalist demagoguery can reverberate only withi 
this peculiar environment of decay and isolation. Somewhat earlier i 
the history of his nation he would have passed unnoticed, an obscure 
classicist and political conformist glumly turning over his own garden. 
Yet now this fossil epitome of Old England looms across the national 
scene, a mushrooming caricature of patriotic destiny. European 
nationalism generally is in poor shape in 1970. But England has bed 
come culturally and politically isolated, imprisoned within her dying 
imperialism, and here this archaic development can still have an impact. 
It can work upon the submerged nationalism of the English, trying 
at least to give a reactionary content to its uncertainty, and appeal to the 
(perfectly justified) national feeling of frustration and anger. Because 
this feeling is so inarticulate, and so divorced from the genteel cliché 
of the Establishment, the New Right can, at least, suggest con— 
vincingly that something is profoundly wrong and thet something 
must be done about it, in a partly familiar idiom. ‘p> 


Yet what purchase it has is due to the fissure which has, slowly, 
opened up in the traditional mode of hegemony. The political Estab- 
lishment has begun to lose its old grip on the nation, and on the masseg 
It has—so to speak—started to shrink out of contact with the socia 
realities over which, traditionally, it exerted an all-embracing am 
conservative control. It is only from this new fissure in the socio 
political structure that the stale fungus of Powellism has been abl: 
to sprout, so rapidly and with such effect. Where else could sucl 
mothballed platitudes resound so strongly, where else could fust 
juak like Powell’s produce quite such a sensation? Where, but in th: 
stagnant, involuted atmosphere of a world near the end of its tether? 


Because the political consensus lies within the area of rot, Powe 
understood intuitively from his solitude that it was necessary to œ 
beyond and outside it, although it took him many years of gropin 

to discover the way. Then, the new phenomenon of domestic raciam- 
outside the grip of traditional hegemony because novel—suddenla™= 
disclosed the fracture which he needed. His destiny-fantasy at onc 
acquired some leverage upon reality, This particular social problem hs 

(as we noticed above) limits of exploitability, as does the Irish questic 

to which Powell has now turned. But both are, nevertheless, dee 
ranning sores which the present English body politic can probabt 
no longer cure. By thrusting a knife into them, Powell can quick 
aggravate the patient’s general condition; he already has. 
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It goes without saying that Powell, wrapped as ever in his conservative 
fetishism, does this in the hope of re-injecting life into the old political 
machine. He piously imagines that his words will send fresh red blood 
racing through the arteries of Westminster. It has probably never 
occurred to him that these aged organs may not be able to take the 
strain. He has often remarked, in his usual awed fashion, upon the 
amazing continuity which has characterized English political life in 
the past. He believes he is part of this continuity, engaged on giving 
it the new national basis it needs. It has never crossed his mind that he 
might be killing it. Yet there can be little doubt that this is the meaning 
of the astonishing spectacle that has begun to unfold itself: in Powell- 
ism, the English conservative Establishment has begun to destroy 
itself. Its secular hegemony has come to this: a solitary figure, solemnly 
and self-consciously identified with every fibre of the glorious past, 
who is nevertheless compelled to devour the patrimony he worships. 
His importance—and his seriousness as a phenomenon and as a 
political figure—is not intrinsic, but rather in his relationship to this 
wider process. It lies in his function as a ferment of disaggregation 
within a deeper contradictory movement. It is the logic of this move- 
ment that has carried him to where he is, and forced him to destroy his 
own idols. 


To the left, absorbed in its own problems and the effect it is (or is not) 
having upon the social order, it comes as a surprise that this order 
should have begun to collapse in a different direction altogether. Now 
that Powellism has happened, however, the lines of force leading 
towards this result at least become more clear. 


They radiate out from the underlying situation of stalemate, or 
irresolvable contradiction, in which British capitalism has been lodged 
since early in the century. This is not the place to try and analyse at 
length the main causes and features of the condition, or to distinguish 
specifically British traits from those which have also affected other 
capitalist States. In essence, the ‘disease’ is no more than the peculiar 
nature of British imperialism, or the complex of foreign and financial 
interests which che bourgeoisie acquired in its earlier development, 
which it preferred to the development of its domestic economy, and 
which—latterly—it has only been able to retain and develop af tb 
sxcpense of that economy. This contradiction has manifested itself in an 
‘economic crisis’ lasting more than zo years. It has become the near- 
exclusive concern of government in this period. Everything else has 
been made to depend on it. According to the time of year and the stage 
each politico-economic cycle has reached, the perennial British crisis is 
‘growing’, ‘grave’, ‘very grave’, ‘on the mend’, ‘looking up’, ‘turning 
the corner’ or ‘finally on the verge of solution’. 


Throughout this period, both great political parties have accepted the 
same definition of the ‘economic crisis’, and struggled hopelessly 
to resolve it in the same ways (the Labour Party perhaps somewhat 
more consistently than the Conservatives). Since the definition was 
superficial and mythical (a genuinely ‘bad myth’ in Powell’s sense) 
and the remedies were and are only palliatives, the result has been a 
staple political diet of boredom and irrelevance, incomprehensible 
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to most of the population. For practical purposes, the national soul 
has been the Bank of England for two decades, and political life has 
been tied entirely to a number of economists’ fetishes (‘the Pound’, 
the ‘balance of payments’, ‘Britain’s reserves’, etc.) in the name of 
political realism and common sense. It is not surprising that the aa 
have become deeply, angrily, inarticulately restless. 


What is surprising is that they have taken so long to react. During this 
era of decline and attrition, the political consensus has lost much of its 
carlier vitality. It was not designed for conditions like these—the 
two-party system and the English constitutional machine assumed 
their contemporary form, in fact, within the successful economic 
empire whose remains they have been wrestling to defeod. Then į 
ensured mass adhesion and averted class conflict in much easi 
circumstances. In the last ditch where the political Establishment 
has now been labouring for so long, it has shrunk into a parody of its 
former self. Originally it functioned by securiag a consensus around 
great national ideas and policies; since there have been no such ideas 
since 1945, it has had simply to avoid social conflict at any 
‘Consensus’ has become something like paralysis. - 


It is in this feeble, palsied world that Powellism can arise and produce 
its effect—it refuses to play the (debased) ‘game’ of consensus politics, 
and actively stirs up conflict instead of conspiring to stifle or ignore it. 
Talk of Powellite ‘fascism’ or of “Tory counter-revolution’ wilfully 
ignores the real conditions under which Powell and racism obtained’ 
their remarkable leverage over the system. The fact is, thtat there has 
been no ‘revolution’ to provoke the wave of reaction. It is true that at 
the same time as Powell has emerged there has been the beginnings of a 
challenge from the left: the nascent student movement, People’s 
Democracy in Northern Ireland, and a rising tide of strikes. Yet these 
are no more than premonitory rumblings. They have not amounted 

far to anything like the degree of social and political conflict which 
many other societies take completely for granted. Foreign visitors 
currently confront the bewildering sight of a ‘law and order’ campaign 
by the press, the media, and both political parties, in a society where 
(except for Northern Ireland) there is scarcely any lawlessness or 
disorder, 


The point is, precisely, that Powellism has arisen and acquired its 
influence, and the political Establishment has moved effortlessly right- 
wards in response to that influence, wirhost real provocation. The 
Labour Party is not only mainly responsible for the political paralysis 
and degeneration of the last years; it has also lost most of the stimulus 
which once came from its own left wing. As the New Right has growr 
up, the Old Left has dwindled away and ceased to function within the 
consensus. All that the system has been able to do is debate endlessly 
over mechanical remedies to the problem: ‘bringing Parliament close 
to the people’ by revising the machinery of government, by appointing 
an ‘Ombudsman’, by televising parliamentary debates, and so on. 


If this is so, and the English system drifts into a feeble authoritarianisn 
without much pretext, then what will happen when it is provoked: 
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So far, most of the provocation has come from it, as it has moved 
nervously towards more definite control over wages and the suppres- 
sion of unofficial strikes. What will happen when the first large-scale 
factory occupation takes place? What will happen when the first 
effective worker-student alliance is formed? When one or other of the 
parties does finally pass anti-strike legislation, and embark on a more 
direct confrontation with the working class? What if any of these 
things should coincide with a further deterioration of the Northern 
Ireland situation, or with race-riots in England? What if they should 
cause, or accompany, a drastic down-turn of the perennial economic 
crisis, with the inevitable flight from sterling, loss of confidence, 
threat of devaluation, etc? None of these things is impossible. Any 
combination of them would, of course, presage a major upheaval in 
England. 


In other words, when there is finally a real social conflict to test the 
political structure, how will that structure react? There is no point in 
making alarmist prophecies. But, with reference to Powellism, it is not 
in the least alarmist to indicate that this new right wing reflects (and 
derives its strength from) a general rightward degeneration of the politi- 
cal stracture. It would be absurd to talk about an English fascism. But 
there is nothing absurd in remembering that in England, where there 
is no tradition of Caesarism, no domestic militarism, and no French or 
German-style army to incarnate national destiny, no reactionary 
régime could possibly neglect or overlook those priceless symbols of 
nationhood, Westminster, the Crown, and the Constitution, i 


Whatever the party in office, Powell has already demonstrated that he 
can pull the whole of the official structure of British politics 1a his 
direction. In a real crisis the impact of the new right would necessarily 
be qualitatively greater, whatever the formal political complexion of 
the Government. If the party system itself were strained by sucha 
crisis, as is at least probable, then there is a ready-made formulato hand. 
National ideologies of reaction are very diverse. They seize upon and 
jumble up the materials to hand, with a logic which itself arises from 
the nation’s history. The indigenous variety of authoritarianism, which 
has already occupied two decades of British political life in this century, 
is thoroughly established: in the longer-run, we might witness a 
National Government once again, which saves traditional values in the 
teeth of crisis. In this respect, Powellism may only be a preliminary 
ground-clearing exercise. Whatever political edifice would house 
English reaction, the furniture would doubtless still be that of British 
‘sanity’. 
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Scanner 


Immigrant Labour André Gop 


There is no Western European country where immigrant labour is > 
negligible force, or even a marginal quantity fluctuating with the 
economic conjuncture. Nowhere do immigrant workers provide 
simply a ‘regulator’ of employment, or merely an instrument for R 
bourgeoisie to increase the ‘industrial reserve army’. They compris 
6 per cent of the active population and almost 14 per cent of the numbe» 
of manual workers in Germany and in Great Britain; 10 per cent of 
active population and from 20 to 25 per cent of industrial labour 
Belgium (including the building and extractive industries); 11 per cen 
of the active population (i.e. more than two million) and more than 2: 
per cent of industrial labour in France; 26 per cent of the active pop 
tion and 35 per cent of the industrial lebour-force in Switzerland. 


‘The functions that immigrants fulfil and the advantages that the capite 
list class gains from them are of two kinds: political and economic. 


Political Advantages. These are by far the most important, since massiv 
reliance on immigrant labour enables a basic modification in the sock 
and political structure of the indigenous population to be artificial» 
produced. Recourse to foreign workers leads, in particular, to the e 
clusion of an important part of the proletariat from trade-union actios 
a considerable decrease in the political and electoral weight of t} 
working class; a still more considerable weakening of its ideologic 
force and cohesion. In a word, it achieves the ‘denationalization’ : 
decisive sectors of the working class, by replacing the indigenous pr: 
letarlat with an imported proletariat, which leads a marginal and cultur 
existence deprived of political, trade-union and civil rights. 


Reliance on immigrant workers cannot simply be summarized as 
political sextrakization of whole sectors of the working class—{secto 
which could otherwise be especially combative, as can be seen in It» 
where iaterza/ migration from South to North takes the place of it 
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migration from abroad.) For the obverse of the subtraction of indigen- 
ous workers from manual jobs is their displacement elsewhere; to 
diminish the ‘national’ working class by 20 per cent is to ‘promote’ that 
number of workers into tertiary and technical activities; to depreciate 
the social and economic value of manual work and manual workers as 
a whole; to deepen the separation between manual work and technical, 
intellectual and tertiary work; to ¿fate correspondingly the social and 
political importance of the ‘middle strata’, and by racist and chauvinist 
propaganda, to encourage backward elements in the ‘national’ working 
class to identify themselves ideologically with the petty-bourgeoisic. 


These political advantages doubtless surpass in importance the econo- 
mic advantages which the bourgeoisie gains from reliance on immi- 
grant labour. The latter have been, of course, much more extensively 
studied. 


Economic Advantages. The import of ‘ready-made’ workers amounts 

to a saving, for the country of immigration, of between £8,000 and 

£16,000 per immigrant worker, if the social cost of a man of 18 is 

estimated for West European countries at between 5 and 10 years’ 

work. A further saving for the country of immigration results from the 

fact that, just as it did not have to pay for their childhood and adoles- 

cence, it does not have to support its immigrant workers in their old age 

(which in no way means that they are absolved from paying insurance 

contributions). The fact that 2 large proportion of immigrant workers 

(90 per cent in Germany and Switzerland) are not accompanied by: 
their families brings the country of immigration an additional and sub- 

stantial saving in social capital (housing, schools, hospitals, transport 

and other infra-structural facilities). On these counts alone—not to 

speak of the under-payment of immigrant labour-power-—immigrant 

workers are super-exploited by the capitalist class (i.e. a source of 
additional surplus-value). 


The fact that the developed capitalist countries thus save a whole range 
of different social costs, and shift the burden of these costs on to the 
less developed countries, making them subsidize monopolist develop- 
ment, is economically important. But it is difficult to derive from this 
mobilizing themes for the political and ideological education of the 
‘national’ working class. Third-Worldist arguments most often cut 
both ways and are a source of ideological confusion. While it is true that 
the super-exploitation of immigrant labour is a specific consequence of 
uneven development and of the pillage of the “Third World’, it is false 
and politically untenable to add that this super-exploitation and pillage 
are'a source of enrichment for the population of the European metro- 
poles as a whole—including the working class, and are therefore 
necessary to the maintenance of its standard of living. 


This kind of argument, in fact, starts from the ‘premise’ that the im- 
perialist metropoles dispose both of abundant means of production and 
outlets for their products, but lack the necessary manual labour needed 
to produce these. Under threat of a brutal fall in their standard of 
living, reliance on immigrant labour would allegedly be in the ossos 
interest of the working class and the bourgeoisie of the imperialist 
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metropolis. The mystification ia this kind of reasoning is that it take 
the social structure and division of labour on which it is ‘premised’ a 
unalterably gives, whereas it is precisely perpetuated and consolidate: 
by means of the massive reliance on immigrant labour. For i 
the absence of an imported and marginalized mass of proletarians, i 
would not be just the productive apparatus that would break down 
the standard of living that would decline. The whole mode of life 
social structure and balance of political forces in these countries woul: 
be radically changed today. 


To appreciate this, it is sufficient to ask on what conditions the imperial 
ist countries could do without the immigrant labour-power that nov 
amounts to 20 per cent or more of their manual workers (i.c. almos} a 
much proportionally as the black proletariat in the United States). 
could only be done by transferring a significant proportion of the it 
active (women, adolescents, children), tertiary or parasitic populatio 
to manual occupations. Demographically—in other words, as far as th 
physical capacity of potential labour-power is concerned—this transf 
would pose no problem. Nevertheless, the inactive or REEE 
population, although fit for work, could only be set to work x 
fatiguing, dirty or repugnant jobs now reserved to immigrants, und: 
certain conditions. Hours of work, conditions and modes of wor 
would have to be radically improved. These jobs would have to | 
accorded a standing corresponding to their social utility, which 
primordial. Above all, they would have to be paid at the sah 
salm of the labour-power of those who undertake them. This would 

a wage that enabled manual workers to satisfy the historical needs of 
Frenchman or an Englishman (or a German, a Swiss or a Swede), 
1970, and that compensated for the arduous, dirty, unhealthy” 
repugnant character of their social labour. 


Such a wage would be very high; probably considerably higher t 
that paid in present-day capitalist civilization for jobs which are : 
putedly very skilled, but which—because of the desirability, conve 
iences and ‘social status’ they provide—are much more sought afi 
than the jobs of building worker, bricklayer, navvy, or iron-worker. 
other words, the payment of this manual labour-power at its histori. 
value—the price that would prevail on the labour market if the crite 
of capitalist society were themselves fulfilled—is a structural imp 
sibility for this society. The maintenance of the social hierarchy, s 
scale of values on which capitalist civilization reste, ‘and thereby ' 
survival of bourgeois society and its mode of domination, depend on 
possibility of exeivding from this civilization and its labour marke 
decisive fraction of the working class. 


This is the root of the contradiction revealed by the permanent } 
sence in capitalist societies of migrant workers representing 20 perc 
of industrial labour-power. It is a fundamental contradiction, wt 
demonstrates the factitious character not of the stasdard of living of 
population in the imperialist countries, but of the mods of exists 
civilization and culture of these societies. 


The ‘national’ working class no more derives any immediate ben 
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from the super-exploitation of immigrant workers, than it is injured by 
their presence. It is impossible to claim that, in the absence of these 
foreign workers, the capitalist class would be forced to employ local 
workers in their place at the historical value of their labour-power, 
and thus increase very significantly the level of remuneration of manual 
workers, For such a redistribution would be structurally unviable in the 
context of the capitalist system. It is incompatible with its pattern of 
consumption, its economic, social and political equilibrium, and its 
scale of ideological values. The absence of immigrant workers would 
not simply provoke an increase in wages and in the political weight of 
the ‘national’ working-class: it would detonate a general crisis of 
capitalist society at every level, by modifying the whole set of historical 
conditions on the basis of which the price of labour-power and the wage 
structure are determined. 


Thus the political defence of foreign workers cannot be reduced to the 
claim for more ‘decent’ wages and conditions of living. This defence 
necessarily involves a total challenge to the social hierarchy and type of 
civilization that are only made possible by the super-exploitation of 
immigrants. It is no coincidence that in May 1968, when such a total 
challenge was made by the masses in France, unity between ‘national’ 
and ‘foreign’ workers flowered spontaneously. 





Women’s Liberation Branka Magas 


This spring brought home to militants of both sexes the surprising 
fact that the Women’s Liberation Movement, which up to then had 
appeared to be merely so many small groups meeting at infrequent 
intervals, had in fact grown to the point that it could, without any 
extraordinary effort, muster 600 women for a weekend conference at 
Orford. It thereby established itself as a force to which the Left in 
Britain will have to pay serious attention. 


The conference brought to the surface the host of conflicting positions 
and ideologies present in the movement. In terms of concrete achieve- 
ments it was disappointing: the very balance of the agenda between 
the presentation of semi-academic papers (one day anda half) and politi- 
cal/organizational questions (the last afternoon) was a real obstacle to 
any serious analysis of the state of the movement or plans for the 
future. The question which the last afternoon was supposed to deal 
with— Where are we going ?’—was never answered, and the con- 
ference, instead of launching a unified movement, confirmed the fact 
that it is at an early stage of formation: no policy, no organization, 
no action—except at the local level. 


Even the knowledge of this, however, is a step forward. Furthermore, 
it became clear to the women present at the conference that they are 
not isolated but represent an extremely fast-growing movement. In 
this sense the conference was a watershed: from now on, if the move- 
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ment is to challenge the oppression of women in an effective way, it 
will have to tackle a whole new range of theoretical and practical 
questions, since the kind of activity typical of small local groups will no 
longer do. While at present the majority of members resent any 
organization beyond a co-ordinating committee, and insist on ‘dem 
cracy’ and a ‘no leaders’ policy, it is also clear that the only way eis 
is proper organization capable of working out a common practice and 
defining the area of its political intervention—both of which are 
lacking at present. 


Closely connected with this is the question of the relationship of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement to organized politics. The Left’s 
attitude to the oppression of women becomes therefore of cuc 
importance. Unfortunately, if one surveys the organized Left in Britai 

it becomes clear that the most prevalent view is that women’s libera- 
tion has nothing to do with politics. The theoretical justification 
offered for this view takes the form of searching for formulae which 
by encapsulating the ‘problem’ of women, will make it leas bothersome 
or disappear altogether. The three main lines of argument appear p 
be the following: 

1. ‘Women are not a class, and hence there is no need for a separat 
movement’. The first part of this argument is true, but this does no 
mean that the second is true also. For one of the key tenets of Marxism 
Leninism is that, under the leadership of the working class, revolutio; 
is made by af! oppressed sectors of society. This argument in ie 
denies the experience of every single revolutionary movement, past 
present. The fact is that women’s oppression is a structural part c 
class oppression, and no class struggle is complete without a movemeg, 
expressing this oppression. Even the existence of a revolutionar 
party would not abolish the need for mass organizations of this kind- 
precisely because such 2 party is not a mass organization. . 


2. “Because of the type of work that women are engaged in (isolat 
small-scale production for immediate consumption, dominated by + 
ambiguous relationship to the immediate beneficiaries of this labour_ 
women are comparable to the peasantry or petty bourgeoisie and hen 
incapable of producing a revolutionary consciousness.’ This argumet 
which reduces politics to economics, becomes an excuse for non-actio 
It is true that women, on their own, could not produce a revolutiona 
consciousness. But this does not mean that they do not bave reyo 
tionary potential. The Chinese revolution, for example, was successie 
because, among other things, it revolutionized the oppressed peasant 
Every feminist is, therefore, one step ahead of those who propou, 
this argument in her understanding of the dynamics of the class strugg 
for even if this remains simply at the level of an attack on men, it 
founded on the reality of oppreasion—whereas the argument abc 
submerges this reality into a bourgeois problematic external to the le 
thereby negating the latter’s role as spokesman of all the exploi» 
sectors of society. 


3. ‘Female oppression is like racial oppression :its rationaleisa biologie» 


difference between the oppressor and the oppressed. Therefore 
movement based on it (even if possible) is essentially a deviation fr 
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the class struggle.’ This argument reveals, once again, 2 mechanical 
approach as to what constitutes class struggle. There is a suggestion in 
it that the working class is male, and that women should wait until 
men (joined at best by the third of the female population which works 
for wages) make the revolution. The argument sounds suspiciously 
like a male-chauvinist one, wrapped in so much ideological camouflage. 
The main question is the following: if a sector of the population is 
oppressed on a biological basis, what is the connection between this 
and their socio-economic exploitation? How will this change after the 
revolution ? Will it automatically disappear, or will it be dealt with in a 
series of legislative measures handed down to the female masses ? 


It is not possible to deal with these arguments at length here, but it is 
cleat that the apoliticism of the present women’s liberation movement 
is connected to the anti-feminism practised, and often raised to the 
status of ‘theory’, by wide sections of the British Left. The ideological 
confusion of its members is in part a consequence of the theoretical 
weakness of the Left itself. While the women’s liberation movements in 
the United States and Germany emerged from the Left, as an integral 
part of it (women intervening on political as well as feminist issues— 
e.g. the Pittsburgh ‘jailbreak’), in Britain the movement has been 
formed outside the Left. 


Paradoxically, many arguments on the Left which have traditionally 
justified its indifference to the exploitation of women come very close 
theoretically to two main ideological deviations in the Women’s 
Liberation Movement today: economism and moralism—i.e, trade- 
unionism against Leninism, and Betty Friedan against Marx. 


The economist tendency advances demands that can be satisfied by the 
bourgeois State (the demand for the setting up of a Sex Relations 
Board which was voted by the Oxford conference was only a humour- 
ous manifestation of this): more nurseries, better jobs, equal pay, 
abortion reform, parity before the law, improvement of women’s 
prisons and so on. This is the voice of the ‘responsible’ sector of the 
movement, the partisans of peaceful evolution. It is not hard to see 
how well it matches similar economist deviations in the Left as a whole. 
The moralist trend counterposes oppressive men to unprotected 
women: it focusses the dynamics of the movement on ‘togetherness’ 
and ‘moral support’. This trend disarms the movement by its uncritical 
attitude to the latter’s shortcomings, by its romanticization of female 
sufferings and its identification of politics with men (the title of one of 
the papers presented to the conference was ‘Women and the Working 
Class’—implying once again the maleness of the proletariat). It accepts 
the mystique of special female attributes, and believes that this ‘female- 
ness’ has a contribution to make which has nothing to do with ‘ordin- 


ary’ politics. 

This is not to say that economic demands or the formation of solidarity 
relationships between women should not form any part of the political 
work of the Women’s Liberation Movement—but these cannot 


replace an overall analysis of female exploitation which would chal- 
lenge the class nature of capitalist society as such. What separates the 
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feminist from the revolutionary at present is the lack of a theory of the 
specificity of women’s oppression, and its relationship to other forms of 
exploitation. True, most members of the existing movement are 
middle class, but this does not mean that oppression is suffered only by 
middle-class women—it merely means that they can express gia 
oppression much more easily. 


The urgent needs of the Women’s Liberation Movement at present are 
for serious theoretical work on the one hand, and for concrete forms of 
militant political action on the other. Its anger needs focussing, its 
frustration a target. The greatest danger is for it to believe that it can 
ever be ‘outside politics’, which is only a complementary error to 
illusions on the Left that women’s liberation is nothing to do wi 
politics. 





2 
The Naxalites Gautam Appa 


On May ist, 1969, Kanyu Sanyal, leader of the Naxalbari peasant 
movement in West Bengal, announced at a rally in Calcutta the for- 
mation of the ‘Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist)’. 
emergence of the new party aroused torrents of criticism from all oth 
political organizations in India. Demands were made in the Delh 
Parliament to ban it. Its founders promptly went underground, whih, 


periodicals managed by their sympathizers expounded their ideas. ` 


What is the programme of the cpt (m-L)? The Political Resolution o 
the party, published in its English-language periodical, aber teme 
rejects constitutional agitation for parliamentary reforms and s 
itself the task of uniting peasants and workers against landlords an: 
capitalists in a revolutionary struggle aimed at the seizure of power. Fc 
the cpr (m-1), ‘India is a semi-colonial and semi-feudal country... Th 
Indian State is the state of the big landlords and comprador-bureaucr: 
capitalists... Its government is a lackey of us imperialism and Sovi. 
social-imperialism.’ The party’s Political Resolution goes on to decla 
that: “The principal contradiction in our country is between feudalis: 
and the masses of our peasantry’. The origins of this analysis are eviden» 
the cpr (M-L) is a Maoist formation in India. It adopts the offici» 
Chinese view that: “The world has entered a new era in history—taual 
era of Chairmen Mao’s thoughts,’ and claims that ‘Chairman Mac 
theory of people’s war... charted a new patb— the path that all ti 
people of colonial and semi-colonial countries like India must purs 
to liberate themselves.’ The main immediate task of the party is seen 
be the organization of landless labourers, poor peasants and exploit 
middle peasants in armed struggle against their oppressors. ‘The lead: 
ship of the working-class in revolutionary struggle is not denied, ł 
the role of the peasantry in an underdeveloped and feudal soci 
such as India is emphaisized. The party’s programme envisages me 
establishment of a socialist state in two stages. In the first stage, on 
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feudalism and imperialism are to be overthrown by armed rebellion. 
All peaceful methods of struggle are rejected. Bourgeois democracy is 
regarded with contempt by the cpt (x-1), which advocates boycott of 
elections. 


The Emergence of Naxaliam 


What are the origins of Naxalism in India? Many of its active leaders 
were in the original Communist Party of India (cer) from the forties 
onwards, and for a five-year period from 1946 to 1951 underwent a 
major experience of organizing the peasantry in armed struggle. The 
main centre of this early rebellion was Telengana (the princely state of 
Nizam which is now a part of Andhra), though similar actions had 
also taken place in parts of West Bengal, Kerala and Tanjore in North 
Madras. In Telengana, the advocates of armed revolt had effective 
control of 3,000 villages which were considered liberated areas. They 
defied the Central Government even after it had conducted a massive 
military operation to crush them in 1948. Guerrilla warfare was still in 
existence in 1951, when the cri officially abandoned the struggle and 
ordered its militants to surrender their arms. 


At the time of the Telengana struggle, there were two main groupe in 
the cpr who opposed the rebellion. One was led by Dange and Joshi, 
and the other by Ranadive. In 1964, it was the Dange group which kept 
control of the formal cpr when the party split: it had by then become 
completely Muscovite in its views and policies. The Ranadive group 
now dominated the newly formed Communist Party of India-Marxist or 
cPI-M. It rejected armed struggle, however, and adopted the tactic of 
united fronts of progressive forces to win parliamentary elections. At 
first, the future Naxalites remained within the cpr-M, trying to influence 
its policies. In spite of much local opposition, however, the national 
leadership of the crr-m concentrated its energies on parliamentary 
struggles. In 1965, dissension was voiced openly by Charu Mazumdar!, 
who called upon the party to lead peasant revolts. There ensued fierce 
disputes between the West Bengal State leadership of the crr-m and 
its rural cadre. In May 1967, during the first term of the United Front 
government in West Bengal, in which the cpi-m was represented, 
militants of the Kisan Sabha’s (Peasants’ Association) Naxalbari branch 
occupied land illegally possessed by landlords, seized harvested paddy 
and fought the local police and landlords’ gangs with primitive 
weapons. There were casualties on both sides. Hare Krishna Konar, 
the Kisan Sabha’s Secretary and Land Revenue Minister in the United 
Front government, tried to appease the local cadres. But on the question 
of armed struggle no compromise proved possible. The West Bengal 
CPI-M, pressured by its partners to maintain “Law and Order’, in June 
1967 expelled 19 party members, including Sushital Roy Chowdhury, 
a member of the State Committee. A rapidly growing element within 
the party rallied to the dissidents. The Naxalbari group was born. 


The establishment of a Maoist group in West Bengal put the State’s 








1 Charu Mazumdar is the ideological leader of the Naxalites. He is about 50, 2 
school teacher and a veteran Bengali Communist. 
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CPI-M in a dilemma. It had to satisfy its anti-Chinese and reformist allies 
in the United Front goverment, who clamoured for the suppression of 
the Naxalites. On the other hand, many of the party’s workers, especially 
in the rural areas, were very sympathetic to the anti-feudal activities of 
the Naralites, so that direct suppression was inexpedient. Faced with 
this dilemma, the party’s leadership followed contradictory policies.“ 
It allowed the Naxalites to publish and distribute party literature, and 
to hold meetings and demonstrations, but simultaneously attempted 
to break up the meetings, by using ‘volunteers’, In competition with 
Naxalites, the Kisan Sabha in West Bengal undertook many militant 
actions such as forcible seizure of harvests, while resisting similar 
actions undertaken by the Naxalites. Some of the prominent Naxalites 
were freed from custody, while many guerilla leaders were arrested 
under the Preventive Detention Act.? Some party leaders called Narni 
lites ‘infantile adventurists’, while Hare Krishna Konar was reported 
by the Szareswan to have described them as ‘bandits who should be 
suppressed by setting up police camps’. The complex outcome has 
been a great deal of energy wasted in mutual fighting; a massive defec- 
tion of Kisan Sabha’s rank and file members to join the Naxalites;éil 
and the spread of a large-scale militant movement in the agricultural 
sector in West Bengal. 


The Regional Pattern 


To date, Naxalite activity has been reported in the following States: 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab hes 
Tamilnadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The list, however, needs 
careful scrutiny. In no case are all the districts of the Statt in question 
affected. Even where a district is reported to have a Naxalite cell, the 
quality of its activity often differs widely . Some attempt can, however 
be made to assess these local struggles. 


The table below summarizes the information available: = 


a 


State Districtand Region Terrain Population 
Andhra Srikakulam mountsinsand Hill tribes 
Pradesh jungles (Jatapurs and 
Shavaras) and 
landless labourers 
Agency Areas mountains and 
jungles 
Nalgonda 
Hyderabad 
Telangana 
Bihar Musbahari in ‘unfavourable’ landless labourers 
Muzaffarpur for guerrilla and poor peasants 
Pirpeiuty block warfare 
in Bhagalpur 
Champaran 
Laktnathpur 





2 An Act passed by the Indian parliament during the Indo-China border w 
giving the government a right to imprison ‘anti-social elements’ without to 
West Bengal at one time had the highest number of prisoners under the A 
though a very small proportion were classified as political prisoners. 
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State Disttict and Region Terrain Population 





Himachal Rupar Recently cleared Landless 
Pradesh jungles peasants and 
Adivasis 
Kerala Peasant revolutionaries, now members of CPI(M-L), 
all over the countryside 


Maharashtra Stray incidences 


Mysore Areas adjoining ar 
Orissa Ganjam and Koraput adjoining Srikakulam; Adivasis; 
- 32 cells in jungle areas 
Punjab Bhatinda 
Hoshiarpur 
Tamilnadu Villages near Coimbatore and Nagapattinam 
UP Lakhimpur-Kheri Terai region adjoining Nepal, cleared 


forest; Tharus (tribal people) driven into Nepal; land not 
given to people brought from outside to clear forest on 
romises, 


P 
Unmao 


Nainital (adjoining Lakhimpur Kheri) 


West Bengal AET Jungles Adrani and 


Debor Plains Landleas labourers 
(Note: Information is not available for all the classifications listed) 


From this limited information some trends emerge. Firstly, the strong- 
est backing for the Naxalites comes from (i) tribal people—Adivasis 
(‘natives’) or Girigans (ii) scheduled castes. Both these groups suffer 
not only from economic exploitation but also from social ostracism 
within Hindu society. The tribal peoples are largely Dravidians, 
who formed the population of India before the Aryan invasion and 
occupation. They were driven to the South and took to the hills and 
jungles for survival. There they preserved their ancient tribal culture to 
this day, always fighting the settlers in the valleys. The scheduled castes 
are the lowest rank of Hindus who are considered untouchable. The 
position of both these groups in a Hindu society is hopeless. Their 
only chance is rebellion. They have often taken to armed struggles in 
the past, although not always under political leadership. 


Secondly, the most important areas of cri (M-L) influence—Andhra 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Kerala—are the areas where local cadres took 
to armed struggle during the fateful years of 1946-51. However, if 
all the districts listed as strongholds of the Naxalites are added up, 
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the total is only equivalent to perhaps one state in the whole of India. 
Moreover. there is virtually no support for the cpr (x-1) in the cities, 
where, of course, there 1s no armed struggle either. The urban popu- 
lation of India is now perhaps some 20 per cent and the industrial 
_ proletariat less than 10 per cent, but the central strategic role of th 
industrial working class for any successful revolution is axiomatic. 
Work in the cities of Northern India is all the more urgent today, 
because the fascist Jan Sangh is making formidable inroads among the 
urban poor. The cpt (M-L)’s support among university students is now 
growing, and provides it with a potential supply of nationally-recruited 
cadres for rural organization. But it does not compensate for its 
weakness in the Indian proletariat. 


The cpt (m-L) can be criticised for blindly applying Mao’s analysis of 
_the Chinese society to the Indian situation. It is clear that in India the 

j tole of foreign capital is insignficant, and that the comprador- 
bureaucrat-capitalist class hardly exists. In this respect the analysis 
the cpr-m, emphasizing the contradictions between the national ruling 

1 class and the people, and within the national ruling class between 

' the national bourgeoisie and the rest, is much more persuasive. The 
Naxalites’ absolute rejection of parliamentary struggle, and their com- 
plete faith in guerilla warfare? as the only right tactic at all times for 
a revolutionary movement can also be condemned in the light of manye» 
passages from Lenin. But theoretically important criticism of this kind 
should not ignore what the Namalites do in practice, as opposed to what 
they say. Any correct assessment of their role in India today must ales 
look at the content of their activities, and the quality of their cadres. 
Here it is clear that the Naxalites are at present grappling with the 

I principal contradiction in contemporary India, viz. the predominan 

' of feudalism in the countryside. In most large holdings, which acco 
for more than a third of the land, feudal or semi-feudal relationships— 
tied labour, payment in kind and so on—exist. Desai elsewhere in thes 
pages correctly points out that production is now increasingly don 
for the market, with modern methods which in their turn lead to cap: 
talist relations in agriculture. But the vast majority of holdings sti 
employ primitive methods of cultivation, and in many cases mechani: 
ation does not fundamentally affect the feudal relationships betwee 
the landlords and labourers. The Naxalites’ single-minded focus c 
this principal contradiction between the masses of Indian peasant 
(80 per cent of the population) and the handful of landlords who oppre 
them is a positive development in India, and their growing supp 
1 seems to have vindicated this strategic choice. 


Theory and Activity 


What is the quality of their cadres? This question is a fundamen 
one, because if the Naxalites prove to be merely die-hards of the « 
Communist Party in India, with their strength confined to rural are 
which have a history of violent upheavals with or without a revo 
tionary leadership, their future is a dim one. The Indian army has nea 
3 Note in this connection that the Maoist leader of the Telengana mover 
Nagi Reddy, has been attacked within the cp1(u-L) because he procleimed that he 

not rule out peaceful means for the advancement of the struggle. 
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a million well-equipped men under arms, some of them experienced 
in jungle fighting in the battles with the Nagas. Against this vast 
military machine, the Naxalites have so far only produced throngs of 
tribesmen and peasants equipped with bows, arrows and a few cap- 
tured guns, aided by some idealist intellectuals. Their main potential 
resource is the vast pool of landless labourers, large minorities of 
socially ostracized communities of Hindus and non-Hindus, and the 
industrial proletariat. They are a new force in India, and have not yet 
begun to tap these resources nationally. Any assessment of the per- 
spectives for the Namalites must, therefore, be a very cautious and 
critical one. It may be worthwhile to end by considering briefly how 
they analyse the class structure in the rural areas where they work, and 
what they claim to be doing in the Srikakulam district of Northern 
Andhra Pradesh, described as the “Yenan of India’ by Mazumdar. 


The cpr (m-1) in general stresses the necessity for a class analysis of 
Indian villages, in accordance with Mao’s question: ‘Who are our 
enemies ? Who are our friends P Its reports from villages are commend- 
ably free from the preconceptions of Western sociology which are so 
characteristic of much Indian academic research. A recent article by 
one of its peasant organizers in Murshidabad divides villages families 
into these categories: big landlords (Gotedars), small landlords, rich 
peasants, middle peasants, petty-bourgeois, poor peasants, landless 
labourers. The economic role of each group is defined by its annual 
output, and its share of the surplus, and the political potential of the 
different sections of the village is assessed accordingly. Only the big 
landlords are regarded by the Namalites as the class which has to be 
overthrown by arms to win complete victory in the ‘anti-feudal 
struggle’. Rich peasants, especially from the scheduled communities, 
are included among those who must be won to a revolutionary 


V party. 


What forms of practice do the Naxalites adopt in the villages? Every 
commentator on the Indian agricultural scene, no matter how reac- 
tionary, admits that the laws passed by the Delhi government to give 
y land to the tiller have been evaded by the zamindars in collusion with 
' local bureaucrats and police. Ilegal evictions of the poor, and intimi- 
dation and assassination of defenceless peasants are daily occurences 
in Indian villages today. In this situation, the Naxalites often seek to 
enforce existing agrarian laws. They organize landless labourers into 
unions, which then occupy the land harvested illegally by landlords. 
This is usually land owned in common by the village, or land owned 
above the land-ceiling, kept by dodging the law. Secondly, unions of 
share-croppers are organized by the cpr (m-L). These advance militant 
t demands for wage-increases and rent-reductions. Merchants and land- 
lords charging usurious interest on debts (sometimes up to 75 per cent) 
are summoned to cancel them, and collective action is taken to imple- 
ment these demands. The landlords naturally hire ruffians and keep 
arms to fight the labourers: confronted with militancy, they use them. 
The Naxalites strive to defend peasants against violent repression by 
their masters. Their leaders (often themselves middle or rich peasants) 
are instructed to fight shoulder to shoulder with the rural masses. Suc- 
cessful resistance gives the peasants courage, and where achieved 
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earns the party lasting trust and gratitude. Thus many local Naxalite 
cadres have remained at large even after persistent raids and searches 
by Indian police and military, on orders from the State or Federal 
Government. 


Meetings are organized by the party in the villages of Srikakulam, at 
which the current political situation is discussed, and class enemies— 
landlords and their agents—are exposed. Care is officially taken to 
ensure that tribal or other disputes do not develop among the various 
social groups of the poor. Women’s associations are formed to ‘fight 
against injustices of the patriarchal system’. Meanwhile, as the govern- 
ment’s influence has weakened in these districts, Peoples’ Committees 
have started to take over adminsitrative and judicial functions. Pop 
courts are held to try class enemies and to settle disputes among the’ 
people. The social background as well as the deeds of those tried, are 
always considered: ‘many a son of poor farmers in the police force are 
set free even without a fine’. 


Lastly, squads of party members organized in guerilla units, equipped” 
with guns seized from landlords, operate from the mountains and 
jungles, fed and supported by the local population. It is clear 
that their weapons are primitive, their training inadequate and their 
numbers few. These squads are now up against the Indian Army. The 
areas of their influence are being encircled. Many valiant young men 
have died fighting. It is possible that they may be eliminated altogether, 
or contained in small enclaves scattered all over the country. Their 
prospects are thus very uncertain. They will ultimately be determined 
by the future of Indian politics as a whole, whose course is today 
impossible to predict. ` 





In the map of India, opposite, areas of Naxalite activity are shade 
The horizontal lines in Andhra Pradesh indicate the approxim» 
region of the Telengana rebellion of the 4o’s. 
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Meghnad Desai 


Vortex in India 


a 


A Socialist revolution in India would be an event of fundamental significance to 
the international class struggle. An immense population of 550 million whose 
rural and urban masses are plunged in abysmal misery and unemployment make 
India one of the great potential storm-centres within world capitalism. In the 
last decade, it has become clear that one after another the landmarks of post- 
independence politics are rapidly disappearing and a turbulent and uncharted 
“uture lies ahead. The split in the Communist Party of India between the crr 
Right) and cpr (Marxist) in 1964 and the subsequent split in the cpr (Marxist) 
which has led to the formation of the cer (Marxist-Leninist); the formation of 
Jnited Front Governments in Ketala and West Bengal embracing both the 
spr (R) and the cpr (m); the peasant revolt in the Naxalbari district of West 
Sengal in 1967 and the present emergence of a guerrilla movement in the 
Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh; the widespread defeat of the Congress 
atty in the 1967 elections and the vertical national split in the Congress 
arty in late 1969—this chain of developments must be judged against the 
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economic relations and class structure of Indian society which provide 
their fandamental background. 


Economic Relations 


In the post-independence period, the Indian Government has relied 
mainly on social-democratic type planning to achieve economic 
growth. Large areas of economic life are naturally beyond the planners’ 
control, and their plans have in any case mainly been concerned with 
preparing blueprints rather than implementing them. In effect, what 
goes by the name of planning are various schemes for mobilizing 
private and public savings to accumulate capital by taxation, monetari- 
zation and credit creation. The failure of successive plans to achicveg- 
serious growth, inflationary pressure that arose after 1964 and the bad ` 
harvests of 1965—66 led to postponement of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
which was to have started in 1965-66. It has been shelved ever since. 
The result has been that the limit of growth of per capita income has 
been on the average one per cent per annum. But there have been ex- 
cessive fluctuations. Per capita income went dows during the two famine 
years of 1965-66 and 1966-67. The table below summarizes the record 
since 1951.1 


Per Capita Income at 1949 prices in Dollars 








C 
1952 juz 1961 61°16 i 
1953 53°34 1962 61°35 
1954 55°53 1963 61-20 -» 
1955 55:86 : 1964 62°81 
1956 55°86 1965 65-92 
1957 57°49 1966 62°95 (39°84) 
1958 55°76 1967 62°57 (39°71) ~= 
1959 58-13 1968 64:27 (40°79) 
1960 58-24 1969 63°75 (40°46) 








Figures in brackets for 1966—69 refer to post-devaluation equivalents. The rupee was 
devalued in June 1966 from us $20°86 per Rs 100 to $13°20 per Rs 100. 


Per capita food availability started from the extremely low level of 13:5 
ounces per day in 1951. Foodgrains output grew up to 1960-61 
stagnated for the next three years, rose in 1964-65 and then a famine 
situation developed in 1965—66 and 1966-67, when output fell below 
1961 figures. It is probably back to the 1961 level by now. It shoul 
always be remembered, of course, that the per capita figures hide th: 
true abyss of poverty of the Indian masses, because of the great in 
equalities in the distribution of income and wealth. The food-grain 
record can be seen from these computations: 





1 The calculations here and in the following paragraphs are taken from the Eromow 
Survey, Statistical Abstract and Estimates of National Income—all published by th 
Goverment of India, See also Date on the Indian Ecomemy, V. G. Pande, For 
Foundation, New Delhi, January 1970. 
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Per Capita Availability of Foodgrains (ounces per day) 











1952 13°53 1961 16°46 
1953 1451 1962 16:27 
1954 16:10 1963 15°55 
1955 15°66 1964 15°82 
1956 15‘17 1965 16°72 
1957 15°74 1966 14°19 
1958 14°39 1967 13°96 
1959 16°49 1968 16-10 
1960 15°78 1969 14°72 
Index of Foodgrain Production 

1950 1000 1960 127'9 
1951 90° 5 1961 137°1 
1952 girl 1962 140°3 
1953 IOT'I 1963 133°6 
1954 IIQ'I 1964 1365 
1955 II5'O 1965 1502 
1956 II5*3 1966 120°9 
1957 120:8 1967 123°8 
1958 109'1 1968 15970 
1959 130°6 1969 1575 





Growth of industrial production has been more rapid than growth of 
agricultural production, but has also been very uneven from one year to 
the next. The industrial sector at the time of independence was extremely 
small. In 1950-51, mines and large scale industrial enterprises employed 
only 2-7 per cent of the labour force, while small enterprises and rail- 
ways employed 9 per cent. In the twenty years since then, the pre- 
ponderance of agricultural has been reduced from 48 per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product to 40 per cent. 


Index of Industrial Production (1960 = 100) 


1951 52:0 1960 I00°o 
1952 61° 1961 109'2 
1953 59°8 1962 119°7 
1954 59°3 1963 129'7 
1955 69:7 1964 140°9 
1956 77° 1965 153°7 
1957 80-2 1966 1524 
1958 82:9 1967 I51°4 
1959 ` 899 1968 160'9 


i 








Planning has led to the growth of a State capitalist sector, whose role 
to a large extent has been to build up a cost-free infra-structure for the 
Indian bourgeoisie by undertaking risky and expensive investments. 
This sector now produces steel, machine tools, heavy electrical equip- 
ment, locomotives and aircraft. There is also a state monopoly of rail- 
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ways, telecommunications, and some road transport. The State sector, 
which currently accounts for 40 per cent of all paid-up company 
capital, has thus created much of the heavy machine-making industry 
that India lacked at the time of independence, 


The private industrial sector is highly concentrated. Twenty family 4 
groups controlled 29 per cent of total private capital in 1951. This had 
increased to 33 per cent by 1958.2 In 1965, the Monopolies Commission 
found out that 75 leading business groups own 47 per cent of the 
assets of all non-Government companies. These groups are the Big 
Bourgeoisie in India. Their investments span trade, finance and com- 
merce. In 1958, the two largest family groups, Tata and Birla, owned 
20 per cent of total private capital stock in Indian companies. Thei 
ownership of banks (until the recent nationalization) gave th 
dynasties substantial control over smaller and regional entrepreneurs. © 
They have also been assisted by the various financial institutions set up 
by the Government to provide industrial capital and by the publicly- 
owned Life Insurance Corporation, both of which regularly invest in 
the companies of these groups. It should be said that its high degree oft 
concentration is a symptom of the ultimate political weakness of the 
Indian Big Bourgeoisie, not its strength. For the proportion of the 
total economy in the capitalist sector is not a very large one. The 
degree of capitalization of companies in the modern sector is low: the 
twenty peak groups control about 1,000 companies with total share 
capital of Rs 3,500 million. Diversification of interests means that in 
each industry the monopoly power of any one group is not very high, 
but the existence of joint ventures and the control of banks gives these 
groups collective control over the economy. a 


If State industrial policy since the fifties has strengthened the bour- 
geoisie, the aim of its agrarian policy has been to promote capitalist 
relations in agriculture. Government credit, fertilizer and 

programmes have always favoured the big landlord. Their goal has 
been to ensure a large marketable surplus for the towns by assisting the 
big landlords who are the main suppliers. This has meant a concentra- 
tion not on increasing output of all farms, but only of those large 
farms which can generate a substantial surplus.> ‘This drive has been 
accompanied by a growth of share-cropping and of the enormous mas: 
of landless labourers, due partly to owners’ desire to counter land 

tenancy reform and partly to the slow growth of the urban secto 

which has swelled the number of rural unemployed. 


Unemployment has grown steadily over the last 20 years. Open ur 
employment was estimated 2-5 million at the end of the First Five Yea 
Plan in 1956. It rose to about 17 to 20 million by 1966. By offici: 
admission, successive Plans have failed to create enough jobs t 
absorb even the new entrants to the labour force, much less reduce th 





1 See R. K. Harari, Corporats Private Sector: Concentration, Onwership and Control, As 
Publishing House, London, 1966. Hazari's book is a very well researched mon 
graph on the interlocking ownership patterns of the zo largest Indian busine 
families. 


3 See Michael Lipton, ‘The Urban Bias in Indian Agricultural Planning’ in ? 
Lipton and P. Streeten (ed), The Crisis of Indian Planning, Loadon, 1967. 
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backlog of unemployed. In many rural areas, men can find work only 
about 200 days of the year and very often only at peak planting and 
harvesting times.* 


Given its colonial heritage, India has always been tied into the metro- 
politan capitalist economies. Foreign capital in 1947 was mainly in 
plantations, foreign trade and the maoufacturing sector. In 1948 total 
such investments were valued at Rs 2,876 million. The volume of 
foreign capital has necessarily been small in relation to total capital 
since the entire traditional sector has no foreign investment in it what- 
ever. Bettelheim however, estimates that foreign capital and Indian 
capital share control of the modern sector on a 50-so basis.° In the 
period 1948-61, gross investment in cash and goods was Rs 2,471 
million. In the same period, the net outflow of foreign exchange due to 
repatriation of profits was Rs 7,184 million. Collaboration agreements 
have been on the increase recently.® 


In the three Five-Year Plans since independence, foreign capital’s share 
of total private investment has been successively 13 per cent, 23 per 
cent and 24 per cent. There has also been a large flow on public 
account—up to Rs 58 billion by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. 
Total external debt, both public and private rose from Rs5 billion in 
1948 to Rs 27 billion by 1963. A large proportion of new aid is now 
granted for repayment of interest charges on old debts.” This aid has 
come mainly from usa (20 per cent), from ux, West Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan and Canada (16 per cent), and ussr (8 per cent). This 
diversity of sources has given the Government a certain ability to take 
advantage of rivalry between capitalist countries and also of the rivalry 
between the two blocs.’ India, however, remains very much in the 
nexus of international capital. 


Let us now sum up. The Indian economy is by no means fully capitalist. ,/ 
Nearly 75 per ceat of the population is engaged in agriculture, which 
remains predominantly pre-capitalist in character, stamped by feudal 
and customary relations. There is little division of labour on a national 
scale. Except for engineering and heavy industrial goods, most com- 
modities are traded only locally. There is as yet no national market in 
food-grains. In this general context, it is clear that India is currently in 
the throes of a slow bourgeois-democratic revolution. It has by no 
means seen the clear end of this process, and doubtless will never do so. 
A socialist revolution may overtake it before it can come to fruition, 
| ons accomplish its tasks in an uninterrupted transition to socialism, 


4 According to an estimate by the National Sample Survey in 1960-61, 10 per cent of 
the urban labour force and 20 per cent of the rural labour force worked less than the 
fall week of 42 hours. Estimates of urban sweated unemployment are put at between 
one and two million by different methods of computation. See Blangh, Layard and 
Woodhall, The Causes of Graduate Unemployment in India, London 1969. 

3 Charles Bettelheim, India Independent, London, 1968, p. 59. 

§ See Michael Kidron, Foreign Invectsvent in India, Oxford, 1966. 

7 Bettelheim, op. ct., p.244, pp. 309-410. i 

8 Kidron, op. cit. Indian government policy towards oil exploration and refinement, 
as well as foreign investment in general, throws a great deal of light on the contradic- 
tions within the Indian ruling class. Any simplistic characterization of the latter as a 
mere comprador-big landlord tool of foreign imperialism is neither helpful nor facto- 


ally accurate. 
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il within the framework of mass proletarian power. But it is important, 
nevertheless, to be aware of the historical thrust of the present Indian 

\ State, however sluggard it may be. Government economic policy has 

J clearly been one of capitalist development. The expansion of the public 
sector has deliberately aided accumulation by the private sector. In the; 
years immediately after Independence, when the Indian big bourgeoisie ~ 
was xenophobic about foreign capital, the Government safeguarded 
its interests by nationalization of the railways, some public utilities and 
the leading commercial bank—the Imperial Bank of India. Recently, 

ere xenophobia has been succeeded by an Open Door attitude 
owards foreign capital by the Indian bourgeoisie, and the government 
has switched its policies accordingly. 


With all this, however, only very limited success has so far peer 
registered. ‘The overall growth rate bas been very low, and agriculture 
i remains a massive fetter on the development of capitalism in India. 
The so-called ‘Green Revolution’ of intensive crop cultivation has only 
started to be tested (mainly in large and modern estates). Its future 
impact is unpredictable, since it demands expensive fertilizers and’ 
skills: it may eventually increase agrarian output considerably, but at 
J the cost of widening economic inequality explosively in the country- 
aide. It will certainly be no panacea for the Indian ruling class. 


The Social Structure yen 


What is the class structure in India? Bettelheim has attempted a com- 
prehensive analysis in his book India Indipendent. His results can be 
combined with more recent data to give a picture of the rural and 
urban class system.’ Bettelheim classifies the population engaged in 
agriculture into three classes—Maliks, Kisans and Mazdoors. Maliks 
are the rural bourgeois and rich peasants. Kisans are the categorpsim 
generally called middle peasant. A proportion of them are tenants and 
share-croppers. Mazdoors are landless labourers and the poorest 
peasants. The worse-off Kisans have much in common’ with the 
Mazdoor population; together they form the vast rural under-class.*° 








9 I have deliberately avoided discuselon of caste structure, partly because this is toc 
vast a subject to analyze here, and partly because it is overemphasized in other 
writings. The caste or jati system differs very much from region to region. Its mair 
influence is divisive, because it cuts across class relations. Except where low cast 
and low clase status colncide—for instance untouchables who are also landles 


politically conscious proletariat. 

10 Bettelhetm’s definition are as follows: ‘(1) The clase of agricultural labourers o 
Mazdoors. They sometimes own small quantities of land which will not produc 
enough for them to live on. They may be paid in money or kind, or elso receive 
percentage of harvest from the land that they help to cultivate. (2) The class c 
Kisans or peasant workers, They may own land indirectly, or be tenants with mor 
or less extensive rights, sometimes with very few rights Indeed, the latter type c 
tenure being more commoa. Those who have the fewest rights are the crop-sharer 
who are usually given different parcels of land over tho years. (3) The class « 
Maliks. The Malik may receive income in money or kind, whether he lets his land + 
tenant-farmers or cropsharers or whether he works his land by means of hire 
labour. In the latter case, he may manage the farm himself or leave the job to œ 
overseer or head servant.’ Bettelheim, op. cit. p. 22. 
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The proportion of each category in the rural population in 1954 was as 
follows: 
°% population area farmsize % holdings 








(acres) 
Maliks 17 52 11-4 35 
Kisans 45 36 T7 35 
Mazdoors 38 8 29 20 





In the cities, the bourgeoisie is defined by Bettleheim as that class which 
has income of Rs10,000 ($2,000) or more, He reckons that the large 
Maliks of the countryside and the urban bourgeoisie together com- 
prise 14 per cent of the total population of India. Of these what we 
have called the Big Bourgeoisie or National Capital would be the core 
of 75 to 100 largest business houses, who own ṣo per cent of all 
private company assets in India, The non-agricultural bourgeoisie 
is estimated to be a mere o's per cent of the population; yet it receives 
28 per cent of non-agricultural national income. The petty-bourgeoisie 
includes euch ‘non-industrial wage-carners’ as teachers, civil servants, 
bank and insurance employees and office workers, as well as the self- 
employed. ‘Fhey earn more than industrial workers and constitute what 
is known as the ‘middle class’ in India. According to the 1951 
census, there were 4'6 million industrial wage-cacners and 7 million 
non-industrial wage-earners in India. To the latter should be added 
2-1 million self-employed.” It is immediately apparent that the urban 
petty-bourgeoisie is much more numerous in size than the industrial 
working class itself. This urban petty-bourgeoisie is a highly vocal 
group in India politics. It tends to form the bulk of the membership of 
all parties and a large proportion of their leadership. The apparent 
radicalism of some factions of the Congress Party, the psp and even the 
cet derives largely from this group. It is not, however, revolutionary 
and traditionally has no links with the rural proletariat. 


The most important points which emerge from any analysis of the 
Indian class structure are thus: 


` (i) The small size of the classical proletariat, due to the very low level of 


development of the forces of production. It now numbers perhaps 
40 million out of a population of 550 million. 

(ii) The preponderance in the towns of the non-industrial wage- 
earners and self-employed—in other words, the petty-bourgcoisie. 
This is not a politically homogeneous group; sections of it have in the 
past aligned themselves with industrial workers. 

(iii) The overwhelming weight of the rural proletariat and middle 
peasants. They constitute 80 per cent of the agricultural population and 
nearly 60 per cent of the total population. 


All these figures are subject to one crucial qualification. Uneven 





11 While it is difficult to get similar figures from the 1961 census, urban employees 
in mining, manufacturing, construction and trensport (most likely to be classified as 


regional development” in India makes national computations difficult 
to translate without mediation into political correlations of forces. 


The Problem of Regionalism 


British Imperialism everywhere sought to introduce a market in land aA 
India; but the tenure system differed from region to region. In Bengal, 
for instance, it was a Zamindari system in which the zamindar lord 
owned many villages at a time. Feudal services such as the corpse 
abounded in these parts, and the ownership pattern was extremely 
concentrated. In other parts of India, notably much of the South, 
the Ryotwari system involved a considerable number of owner- 
cultivators; land distribution was naturally unequal, but it was ms 
heavily concentrated in the hands of a few landlords. These variatio 
in land tenure led to different systems of surplus creation and absorp- 
tion, and the size of the surplus also differed. In present-day India, such 
regional disparities have greatly aggravated the inherent problem for 
the revolutionary Left of organizing the rural poor, whose work is not 
collective, on a national scale. Thus in Zamindari regions, landlesss 
labourers and middle peasants are nearly synonymous, while in 
Ryotwari regions many middle peasants have taken to capitalist 
farming and are unlikely to combine with landless labourers. Since 
class composition varies from one region to another, the possibility of 
alliances of different categories of the oppressed classes necessarily 
shifts with it. Historically, Andhra and West Bengal had serio 
peasant revolts in the late 1940’8; Kerala and Tamilnadu also ha 
traditions of rural unrest. By contrast Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Mysore have no history of peasant resistance in the twentieth, 
J century. Different regions are also unevenly industrialized. West 
Bengal, with its proximity to minerals and coal, has been heavily 
developed and a substantial portion of its working class are imported 
labour from Bihar, Orissa and other states. Maharashtra and Gujarat’ 
especially Bombay city, also possess an important industrial base and è` 
cosmopolitan work-force. Elsewhere in India, industry is feebly 
developed and in large parts non-existent. 


On the other side of the basic class divide, there are critical antagonism: 
4 between regional and national capital. Growth of trade and commerce 
in colonial India meant the creation of jobs and educational opportuni 
ties at coastal centres like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. This led to th: 
emergence of some consumer industries in these enclaves and hence tr 
the development of a merchant capitalist class which started to inves 
in industry. This gave these regions a head start over other region 
before Independence was achieved. Today, these disparities have bee 
accentuated and exacerbated by the later uneven development « 


12 The percentage of agricultural labour families (the bulk of the Maxdoor clase) + 
total number of rural families varied from one region to the next in 1953-54: 


North India 143 West India 204 

Fast India 32:7 Central India 36-7 

South India 503 North-West Indie 9-8 

A. R. Desai (ed) Rara Sockosog y in India, 1961, p. 353. 

13 See Hamra Alavi, ‘Peasants and Revolution’, Serialit Register 1965, and Kathle- 


Gough, ‘Peasant Resistance and Revolt in South India’, Pacific Afairs 1967. 
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India. For there are a large number of bourgeois entrepreneurs whose 
activities are confined to small regions. These businessmen rely for 
their labour and market on the local population. Their interests thus 
frequently conflict with the big bourgeoisie that relies on a national 
market. For its part, so-called ‘National Capital’ in India derives 
mainly from early merchant capitalists from Bombay and Calcutta 
who today control a major part of the industry, trade and finance not 
only in these cities but throughout the sub-continent. Naturally, the 
regional bourgeoisies of the different states, who arrived later on the 
scene, have resisted monopolistic control by the Big Bourgeoisie. In 
the fifties and sixties, this produced violent struggles for the creation of 
‘linguistic’ states, which mobilized both regional capital and the non- 
bourgeois opposition parties in such States as Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Mysore, often under the influence of Communists. Here the fight was 
allegedly waged against Gujarati or Marwari capital, bat in fact the 
unleashing of regional chauvinism often hindered the creation of 


> 


Jj national class consciousness by the oppressed and merely helped 


regional capital in its competition with national capital. 


It should, however, B€ emphasized that despite the recent conflicts at 
the political level, the growth of regional capital has in no way hind- 
ered the complementary expansion of national capital. The firm control 
the latter exercises over Indian banking and finance ensures that 
regional capital cannot ultimately step much out of line. Thus vigorous 
temporary clashes of interest between regional and national capital 

/ does not exclude an underlying harmony between the two. It can thus 
be seen that while they intervene in every aspect of political life in 
India, on balance regional divisions weaken the oppressed classes 

, and the political organizations which seek to lead them much more than 
they do the ruling class. 


The Decline of Congress 


India has hitherto pursued the path of capitalist development within an 
orthodox framework of bourgeois democracy. The main specificity of 
the Indian road to capitalism has been the uninterrupted rule of the 
Congress Party since Independence. It is this unique monopoly of office 
which is now finally in jeopardy. In the first General Election of 1952, 
Congress won a large majority at the Centre and in every state. By 
1967, this massive predominance had dwindled to a very small majority 
at the Centre (46 seats) and precarious control of only 1o states: 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Mysore, Nagaland, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. By the end of 
the year, it had lost Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Haryana, and 
330 million out of the 550 population were being ruled by anti- 
Congress coalitions. Congress subsequently recouped in UP and 
Haryana, but it has forfeited power in 6 out of 17 states ever since. 


In West Bengal and Kerala, United Front governments dominated by 
the two Communist Parties were installed. In Orissa, a rightist 
Swatantra-dominated coalition came to power. In Punjab, the Akali 
Dal or local Sikh party formed an administration. In Tamiloadu, the 
regionalist pax (Dravida Munnetra Kazagham) won a landslide 
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majority over all other parties. In Bihar, a heteroclite combination of 
Opposition parties has ruled, amidst conditions of parliamentary chaos. 


This rapid disintegration of the long monopoly of power by the 
Congress Party was only a prelude to the much greater disaster whi 
overtook it shortly afterwards. In December 1969, Congress split into 
an Indira Gandhi faction (now called New Congress Party) and a 
Syndicate faction (now called Old Congress Party), without any 
setious political principles governing either of the two cliques who 
fell out with each other. In the process, the Indira Gandhi Government 
lost 50 Congress MP’s in the Lok Sabha and therewith the absolute 
majority in the Lower Parliament that Congress had possessed ever 
since its inception. Simultaneously, the state governments of 

Rajasthan and Gujarat passed over to the Syndicate opposition. This 
rain of blows to the classical party of the Indian ruling class may soon 

J change the whole political system in the country. Its extent can be seen 
from the fact that the New Congress Party has lost control of every 

major city in India, with the single exception of Bombay. Calcutta i 

^ now a Communist stronghold; Delhi is a bulwark of the Jan Sanght 
` Madras is the headquarters of the pux; Ahmedabad is controlled by the 
Syndicate, In Bombay itself, the fascist-populist Shiv Sena is now 
making considerable inroads among the disinherited masses of the city. 


The collapse of Congress political supremacy threatens to leave a 
dangerous vacuum for the Indian bourgeoisie in the immedi 
future, It has been accompanied by a growth of the two extreme-right 
parties, the Swatantra and Jan Sangh. The Swatantra Party is the re- 
serve organization of big capital and the feudal princes: it is enthus? 
astically pro-Western and a vociferous champiog, of private enterprise 
The Jan Sangh, on the other hand, is a Hindu populist party with < 
mass base in both the petty-bourgeoisie and the middle and large 
peasants in many parts of Northern India, such as Rajasthan. I 
rabidly anti-Communist and anti-Muslim, and would provide the mas. 
troops for any future Indian fascism. Its Hindi bigotry restricts it 
potential influence in the South, but it was nevertheless the fastest 
growing political movement in India during the sixties. 


The mounting confusion and disorientation of the traditional politic 
system of the ruling class in India poses the question whether th 
political parties which represent the oppressed classes—the urba 
and rural proletariat—are in a position to seize the opportunity f 
decisive advances towards a socialist revolution in India. For ə 
answer, it is necessary to look at the history and character of Indis 
Communism. 


Indian Communism 


There are today two major factions of Indian Communism—ti 
Communist Party of India and the Communist Party of India (Marxis 
generally Known respectively as the cpr(r) and the crr(m). T 
original Party split in 1963-64, when a large number of militants t 
came dissatisfied with its policy of collaboration with the ‘progressi 
bourgeoisie’ represented by Nehru, and its subservience to the us: 
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Up to that date, the frequent ideological zig-zags of the crr could be 
traced mainly to the class character of its leadership, its obedience to 
political (mis)guidance from Moscow and its failure to come to grips 
with the problem of Indian nationalism. 


There were isolated workers in India sympathetic with the Comintern 
from 1920 onwards, and the British Government swiftly exercised 
repression against them (Cawnpore Conspiracy case of 1926 and Meerut 
Conspiracy case of 1929). A Communist Party was not fully established 
until 1933. It was to suffer much from Comintern and/or cecs tutelage 
in ideological matters. The main stumbling- block for it was assessment 
of the political character of Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. 
The Comintern, cpcs and cpt vacillated between claims that Congress’s 
fight for Independence embodied a progressive inter-class alliance 
(although its leadership was bourgeois), and denunciation of the 
Indian bourgeoisie and the Congress Party as a wholly collaborationist 
and reactionary force. Throughout its early period, the cpr was:a 
peripheral presence in Indian politics. 


The Popular Front policies of the mid-’thirties brought the cpr into 
coalition with the more radical forces inside Congress such as the 
Congress Socialist Party. Once the Popular Front tactics had been 
decided by the Comintern, the cpr outdid even the csp in its moderation 
and desire to stay within Congress. At the outbreak of the Second 
World War it briefly took a position to the left of Congress in de- 
nouncing the War as an inter-imperialist conflict. After Hitler’s attack 
on the Soviet Union, however, it explained that this was now an 
antifacist ‘people’s war’ and openly collaborated with the British 
Government, while Congress continued to fight against it for Indian 
Independence. This policy more than any other mistake alienated the 
CPI from nationalist feeling and had the grave consequence of im- 
pelling it to take an ultra-nationalist line since then to avert a repetition 
of 1941. Thus on the question of India’s relationship to Pakistan and 
the Kashmir issue, the crr has always been chauvinist and, as we shall 
see below, it was its response to the Sino-Indian border clashes that 
ignited the final crisis within the Party. 


From 1946 to 1948, The cpt leadership generally took a rightist line, in 
accordance with the post-war diplomacy of the ussr. It praised the 
Congress Party as a progressive alliance of many classes and was 
content to radicalize it by criticism from the outside. When the Indian 
naval ratings mutinied in 1946, the cpr promptly played down the 


revolutionary implications of the event. In 1948, however, the cpsu 


abruptly shifted international course at the inspiration of Zhdanov, and 
the cpr was launched on a left course of urban unrest, strikes and direct 
attacks on government property. This was in line with the Malayan 
and Philipino rebellions in Asia, and the French strike waves in 
Europe. The cpr announced that India was ripe for a revolutionary 
seizure of power, whereas io fact it did not have any evident mass 


i support for its new strategy. 


The only successful militant action during this period was the peasant 
uprising in Telengana, a region within the present state of Andhra 
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Pradesh which was then partly in Madras and partly in Hyderabad. 
The Telengana peasant struggle had started autonomously in 1946, 
while similar rural upheavals were also going on in Bengal, Kerala and 
Tanjore. It lasted from 1946 to about 1950, and at one time peasant 
soviets ran many Villages in two districts. Land was forcibly orci hied 
the landlords were driven off and many were killed. The crr nationally 
_ had not encouraged the Telengana (or any other) struggles in the 
i 1946—48 period, aince it was then pursuing a right course. Local 
Communist cadres in Telengana did, however, lead the peasant struggles 
there. Yet even after the left zag of 1948, Party emphasis was still 
officially on urban uprisings and the Maoist inclinations of the Telen- 
gana Communists were not wholly approved by the veteran Stalinist 
Ranadive, then in charge of the crr nationally. It was only in late me 
that the cpsv and the Indian specialists in the ussr decided that a 
path might be permissible in India, and Ranadive was replaced by the 
i; Telengana group. From 1948 to 1950, the Telengana peasants fought 
the Indian Army itself, and they had not been defeated by 1950. In 
that year, however, the cpr suddenly abandoned the struggle, and 
adopted a parliamentary strategy, supporting Nehru’s foreign policy 
and the ‘progressive’ aspects of his economic policy. 


Thereafter, from 1951 till 1964, the cpt followed an orthodox electoral- 
ist path. It formed a ‘United Front’ with other left parties in several 
-States in the 1952 elections, when it emerged as the second largest 
party in the Lok Sabha (Lower Parliament) in Delhi, and repeated thi— 
performance in 1957 when it also succeeded in forming the firs- 
Communist state administration in Kerala, with the marginal help o 
some Independents. The major success of this period, outside Keralg» 
was the crrs role in the movement for linguistic states. A Telugu 
speaking state of Andhra was created in 1954, after massive campaign 
by a broad movement of big landlords, local bourgeois, peasants an: 
educated petty-bourgeois. The Andhra Communists were active in th’ 
campaign and they were thus able to show some strength in the fin 
Andhra election. After this, local units of the cpr everywhere joined je 
the movement for the creation of linguistic states. In.most state 
opposition to the big bourgeoisie (identified as an alien Marwar 
Gujarati clique), cultural revivalism of the regional heritage and t} 
self-interest of the local bourgeoisie and the educated white-coll 
groups who wanted jobs in a new regional bureacracy—all fused 
form a large mass movement. In many states, the crt tried to lead tt 
coalition. But it did not try to radicalize it or to broaden the strugys 
against the Big Bourgeoisie to include the whole bourgeoisie. © 
objectives were merely parliamentary gains. In Andhra, then 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, success on the parliamentary front prov 
short-lived. As an anti-Congress strategy, these movements had vı 

_ little hope of long-range success. Once in power locally, the regio» 
bourgeoisies soon settled down to comfortable coexistence with + 

4 Congress centre (the recent example of the regionalist pux in Tamilne 

` is striking io this respect). cpr tactics did not seek to educate the mas 
or to raise the issue of class struggle in non-provincial terms. 


Throughout this period, the cpr never had a clear position on the c) 
nature of the Indian Government. It vacillated between denunciati: 
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of it as a big landlord—big bourgeois apparatus that was reactionary 
en bloc, and protestations that there were serious divisions within the 
bourgeoisie, between progressive and conservative currents. Sometimes 
only the big bourgeoisie was denounced as an enemy force, while the 
progressive bourgeoisie (the ‘national’ bourgeoisie for the cri) 
was praised for its doughty struggle against foreign domination. At 
other times, the entire Congress Party and the national revolution was 
regarded as progressive. A related problem for the cpr was its fluctuat- 
ing assessment of the importance of foreign (British or American) 
capital in India. In practice, the leadership of the party assumed that this 
was overwhelming and therefore the Indian bourgeoisie would 
necessarily resist it and in so doing be a progressive force. The 
opposition within the party on the other hand, saw the big 
bourgeoisie as autonomous partners and not mere pawns of foreign 
capital, and therefore logically viewed it as the straightforward number 
one class enemy of the Indian masses (undoubtedly the correct estimate) 


There was also a virtually total neglect of any rural base by the cpr. 
Except in Andhra and Kerala, its peasant cadre was non-existent. 
At the same time, its leadership was petty-bourgeois by its own 
admission, and a substantial portion of its rank and file were also 
white-collar workers and professionals. Membership of the Com- 
munist-controlled trade-union federation arruc was less than a 
quarter the total number of unionized workers in India. Its industrial 
base was thus small. Regionally, the cpr had a following only in West 
Bengal, Andhra, Kerala, Madras (now Tamilnadu) and Punjab. It 
also had a certain union membership in Bombay City. In other parts 
of the country, it was a negligible presence. 


The long period of extreme rightism from 1951 onwards hid many 
ideological differences within the Party. In 1962, the trauma of the 
cpr’s isolation during 1941-45 led the party leadership to slide even 
further to the right during the Sino-Indian Border War. Many of the 
opposition-faction leaders within the Party were jailed by the Indian 
Government. In the middle of the crisis, the remaining cpr leadership 
published an ultra-chauvinist resolution entitled “Unite to Defend the 
Motherland against China’s Open Aggression’ (sic), whose sentiments 
were identical to those of any other petty-bourgeois nationalist party. 


When the oppositional faction leaders came out of prison in 1963, they 
were naturally resentful of the pro-bourgeois positions of the cpr and 
its complicity with anti-Chinese hysteria. They nevertheless took care 
not to be labelled a Peking faction, and have always maintained 
their distance from any orthodox Maoist line. In April 1964, the cpr 
finally and formally split. Since then a cpr (Right) and a cpr (Marxist) 
have disputed the heritage of Indian Communism. Neither party is very 
large. In 1964, the crr(R) claimed a membership of 108,000 and the 
cpr(m) a membership of 119,000. The cer(r) increased its membership 
tO 173,000 by 1966, while left defections reduced cp1() membership to 
83,000 in 1967 and 76,000 in 1968. No later figures are available for 
either party. cp1(a) membership is relatively more concentrated in the 
three states of Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and Kerala (70 per cent of 
the total) than is the cp1(r) membership (only 40 per cent). Both parties 
are thus modest in size and have members focussed in a few areas only. 
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On the electoral front, the cp1(a) did somewhat better than the cpi(R) 
in 1967, gaining more seats in the Lok Sabha. It also played a leading 
part in the formation of the United Front governments which emerged 
in Kerala and West Bengal. 


The United Front Experience in West Bengal ` 


A Government with Communist participation in West Bengal repre- 
sents a wholly new phenomenon in Indian politics, qualitatively far 
more important than earlier experiences in Kerala. For West Bengal is 
the most industrialized state in the country. Its capital, Calcutta, is the 
largest city in India with a massive population of 9 millions. Its 
proximity to the area of iron and coal mines has made it a major 
producer of engineering goods. It also includes large jute mills and 
plantations. Much of West Bengal’s industry is dependent on the 
national market, while its tea and jute are exported into the inter- 
national market. There is still large-scale British investment in West 
Bengal industry, and domestic owners are part of the All-Indian 
bourgeoisie. The phenomenon of the small regional entrepreneur 
abounds in Orissa or Maharashtra does not exist in West Bengal. THe 
area saw the emergence of industry comparatively early, for Calcutt> 
was already a major trading centre by the middle of the 19th century. 
The tenure system in the rural hinterland was Zamindari, making for ar 
idle élite class who developed a rich cultural life. Under British rule, : 
Western school system was soon implanted and there is today a larg: _ 
mass of educated middle elements in the province. This class has 
since the beginning of this century a tradition of terroristic activity an 
a belief in the efficacy of armed struggle. The peasantry is extremel: 
poor: zamindari relations have created a vast rural underclass of sma 
peasants and landless labourers. The urban proletariat is made up o 
migrants from the rural areas of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, as well è 
of West Bengal. It is highly unionized and has a long tradition c 
militancy. a 


In the 1967 elections, there were two United Fronts formed by tt 
two factions of Indian Communism. 14 The crr(r) along with the Bang 
Congress (a splinter from the Congress Party) formed one, and tł 
cpi(a) along with the Socialist Workers’ Party, the Socialist Uni 
Centre and other groupings formed another. For the first time, tam 
Congress party failed to get an absolute majority (gaining only 1 
out of 280 seats) and the possibility of the two Fronts forming 
government together emerged. This they did in February 1967; Aj: 
Mukherjee, leader of the Bangla Congress, became Chief Minister a: 
Minister for Home Affairs. 


‘The presence of the cp1(s) and the cp1(r) secured undoubted changes 
the modus operandi of the state government. While neither party tried 
any way to implement measures of a revolutionary nature (whi 
would have got them into conflict with their coalition partners and w 
the Central Government), they did materially assist the struggles of œ 
working class in the cities and those of the landless labourers in » 
country. The bad harvests of 1965—66 and 1966-67 had resulted i» 


M Seo Marcus Franda, ‘Electoral Politics in West Bengal: the Growth of the Uni 
Front’, Pacific Affairs 1969. 
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recession in 1966-67. The engineering industries centred in West 
Bengal were hard hit: employment fell by 300,000 between March 1966 
and June 1967. This led to a heightening of strike activity and a novel 
form of industrial struggle which came to be known as the gherao. A 
gherao is the barricading by the workers of the management in their 
factory offices, until the workers’ demands are met. The uF govern- 
ment did not actively initiate this form of combat, but it did assist it by 
preventing the use of police on behalf of the employers. 


Between March and August 1967, there were 1,018 cases of gheraas 
affecting 583 industrial establishments. At one extreme, some of them 
(15 per cent) lasted between half an hour and four hours; at the other 
extreme, a few (8 per cent) lasted longer than 24 hours. Only 12 per 
cent of these gheraos were ‘terminated’ by police intervention and 
16 per cent by search warrants. 31 per cent were ended by setting up 
bipartite conciliation machinery. Police power was restrained from 
being arbitrarily used against all strikers. The Ministry of Labour, 
which had always hitherto been an employers’ mouthpiece, this time 
leaned towards the workers. There was a consistent demand by the 
Bengal bourgeoisie for Central invervention by Delhi to restore law 
and order. 


In the countryside, the United Front connived at (or probably actively 
encouraged) the occupation of besami land by landless labourers. This 
is land left surplus after government imposition of legal ceilings on 
land holdings. In fact, these lands are usually occupied by landlords 
to whom they formerly belonged. Henceforward, their seizure by poor 
peasants and landless labourers was not prevented by the government, 
where a Congress régime would have mobilized the police to stop 
them. The United Front also exempted poor peasants from grain 
procurement policies, took over the Calcutta tramways (refusing to 
raise fares), and supported the fight of Central Government employees 
for higher pay. 


The Naxalbari revolt, discussed elsewhere in these pages, which was 
led by the faction that now calls itself the cpr(a-L), caused the United 
Front grave problems, however. The Delhi government sent in the 
Central Reserve Police and the Army to quell this revolt. Both cpr(r) 
and cpr() condemned Naxalite activity as Left adventurism: the 
crru) was in exchange denounced by the Nawalites as a neo-revisionist 
sell-out group. Towards the closing days of the first United Front 
government, there were rumours of a flight of capital from West 
- Bengal and many Ministers started to conciliate local business. The 

‘ Government fell by a no-confidence motion in November 1967, but the 
successor Congress government could not survive for long and 
Presidential rule was imposed in West Bengal. 


In 1969, the United Front coalition was triamphantly re-elected, 
winning 214 out of 280 seats. This time the cpi() emerged as the 
largest single party in the state, with 80 seats, if without a majority. The 
intensity of industrial struggle was now, however, somewhat reduced 
since the Indian recession had come to an end in 1968. The cpr(a) 
obtained the Home Ministry and with it control of the police. Hence- 
forward Jyoti Basu, the most popular mass leader of the party, was 
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Deputy Chief Minister and Home Minister. The government once 
again supported major strikes in the jute industry and tea plantations, 
and checked the traditional use of police against the workers. But it 
did not change the system of urban property taxation or undertake any 
other economic measures to relieve the desperate situation of they 
Bengali poor. i 

The cpr(m)’s Political-Organizational Report for 1968 provides the 
following theoretical justification of the coalition governments in 
which it has participated!5: “The ur Governments that we have now are 
to be treated and understood as instruments of struggle in the hands of our 
people, more than as Governments that actually possess adequate 
power that can materially and substantially give relief to the people. 

In class terms, our Party’s participation in such Governments is ot 
specific form of struggle to win more and more-people, and more and 
more allies for the proletariat and its allies in the struggle for the cause 
of People’s Democracy and at a later stage for Socialism.’ The docu- 
ment goes on to warn of the ‘fake character of the power invested in 
the State Governments’ and against the ‘reformist delusion’ that these 
Governments can give any relief to the people. But having rejected 
reformism the document also warns against adventurist illusions. 
“There is an ocean of difference between declaring them (State govern- 
ments) straightaway as “instruments of struggle” and the direction to 
strive to utilize them as ‘instruments of struggle”? (sic). Having thus 
guarded against ‘reformism’ and ‘adventurism’, the cpi(M) saw Na 
achievements in two ways. 


‘1. Our Party’s firm stand against the use of police against the popula» 
struggles strengthened the democratic forces. The widespread wo 
ing class ‘gheraos’ to redress some of their long-standing grievance: 
and demands, peasant struggles in several districts against evictiom 
and for taking possession of Government’s ‘surplus’ and wastelanc— 
from the illegal occupation of big landlords, the relief secured by thm 
middle-class employees of the State Government and the civil libertie 
ensured for their legitimate trade union activity, etc, were examples c 
how different oppressed sections of the people were utilizing th 
presence of the ur State Government for carrying on their just struggle 
and how our Party and others co-operating with it were assisting the 
in this struggle.’ 

‘2. The important fact that should not be lost sight of is the extreme! 
limited and curtailed powers and resources of the State Governmerr 
as they are at present constituted under the present Indian constitutio: 
The devastating effects of the deepening economic crisis on tl 
working class, toiling peasantry and the middle classes today are suc 
that they cannot be removed by the meagre ameliorative relief measur 
that a State Government can provide, they can only be redressed by 
radical and revolutionary change in the entire social set-up. It is t» 
increasing awareness of the people and their political consciousness 
this truth that constitutes the acid test of whether the ur State Gover 
ments have been utilized as instruments of struggle or not in t 
people’s revolutionary struggles for a revolutionary change’. 





13 Political Organizational Report of the Cuntral Camrmritioe te the Eighth Congress of 
CPM), December 1968. 
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The crr(m) claims to be a revolutionary party. It is against any immedi- 
ate armed struggle, as its condemnation of the Naxalite revolt clearly 
showed. On the other hand, the cpr(m) asserts that United Front 
governments have been utilized by the oppressed classes in their 
struggles for elementary demands. There is a certain truth in this. 
But by declining any economic reforms or relief measures, as well as 
-confrontations (armed or otherwise) with the Central government, the 
cp1(s) has chosen not to isitiass any radical—et alone revolationary— 
changes from its positions within the United Front administrations. 
While State power is formally limited by the Constitution and factually 
by Delhi’s control of the Army and Federal Budget, there are a number 
of transitional measures a state government could take which would 
both provide material relief to the masses and help to unleash revolu- 
tionary struggles by them. The Congress land reform programme, mild 
as it is, has never been fully implemented. Ruthless enforcement by the 
State government of the law on zamindari abolition and tenant’s 
rights, wholesale elimination of intermediaries and minimum wage 
legislation for agricultural labour, would radically alter the situation 
in the countryside. A swingeing tax on residential property to finance 
slum clearance and improvement of Calcutta’s public amenities would 
be another effective measure. By ostentatiously denying that State 
governments have any power, the cr1(m) has chosen the luxury of 
~! relying on the unaided initiative of the masses for social change. The 
. United Front governments have never tested the limits to which a 
Ù State government can go in pursuing its policy before the inevitable 
I confrontation with the Delhi Government comes. Yet defiance of 
Delhi in pursuit of local programmes is regularly practised by pro- 
vincial Congress governments themselves: in this respect even the 
first Communist government in Kerala in 1957 was more activist. The 
verbal leftism of the cp1(a)—profuse denials that State administrations 
have any power whatever—in fact conceals a policy of practical rightism 
|; and passivity, just as the apparent radicalism of Blum’s famous declara- 
tion ‘We are in office, not in power’ served to justify the capitulations 
of the Popular Front in France in the ’thirties. 


—. 


At bottom, the cp1(u) is pessimistic about the immediate possibility of 

~- any revolutionary upsurge in india. Thus it is against armed struggles, 
which it fears would be quickly isolated and defeated by the Army. 
It is acutely aware that both the cp1(r) and the cp1(m) are significant 
movements only in three or four states (Andhra, West Bengal, Kerala 
and to some extent Tamilnadu). A serious challenge to Delhi by any 
one of these states would not have any easy chance of success, and the 
states are not a geographically contiguous area either. Large parts of 
India, meanwhile, are dominated by mass rightist movements such as 
the Jan Sangh. In this situation, the cpr(a) basically pursues an inter- 

- class coalition against the big bourgeoisie, the large landlords and 
: imperialist capital. It is ready to use State governments as instruments 
in the task of building up such a coalition, but it is committed to a legal 
path of ‘changing the Constitution from within’ in its quest for a 

“. People’s Democracy’ in India (not socialism, which is relegated to a 
separate, more remote future). Typologically, the cp1(a) might be com- 

« pared within the world communist movement to the PEt in Indonesia— 
a left-centrist party preoccupied above all with building up its mass 
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organizations, and masking an opportunist practice with a veil of 
revolutionary phrases. There is little doubt that in the short-run the 
cpi(m) will succeed in expanding its membership and electoral vote: 
after the fall of the United Front government in West Bengal in March 
1970, and the imposition of Presidential rule there, it is widely expected 


' that the cerfs) might win an absolute majority in the next provincial 
‘elections. But popular support in one region, no matter how great, 


\ 


‘ 


without a correct political strategy, will not ultimately benefit the 
CPI(af) any more than the it did the px1: West Bengal could well be its 
Java. Revolutionary vigilance and initiative are the only sure weapons 
of a Marxist party in the long-run. 


Conclusion + 


To sum up: the economic and social crisis of Indian society has now 
dragged on for 20 years since Independence. Industry has been modestly 
developed, while agriculture has largely stagnated in relation to 
population growth. No capitalist solution to the endemic crisis has- 
come any nearer. Meanwhile, the classical political system of thë 
Indian bourgeoisie—Congress monopoly of power at the centre and ip 
the provinces—has crumbled away, leaving an incipient vacuum, If the 
main party of the Right has drastically 4st strength, the parties of the 
Left have not so far gained strength to anything like the same extent 
This situation may eventually force India into line with the over 
whelming majority of underdeveloped capitalist countries today, wit 
the emergence of a military dictatorship. For the Army remains th— 
obvious solution for the Indian ruling class if the declint of Congres 
accelerates much further, without the oppressed classes being able $ 
make a resolute bid for power. It is a very large military apparatus tc 
day. Numbering some 280,000 men in 1947, it was increased to 550,00 
in the decade after independence; then in response to the Border Wo 
with China, the new Defence Plan organized a re-equipped forcer” 
825,000 men. Together with the Naval and Air Forces, the India 
military now command some 1 million effectives. Ever since Britis 
rule, the armed forces have been recruited from all parts of Indi 
although combatant units in the Army are organized along regional « 
tribal lines: the preponderant groups are Sikhs, Gurkhas, Garhnab 
Jats, Rajputs and Dogras. (The Navy and Air Force units are m 
organized along regional lines, for obvious reasons). The officer omy 
is national in scope and class in character. The All-India character of 
Army would thus be an enormous advantage in the event of a regior 
disintegration of the Congress Party. Recently, the Army has incre: 
ingly been mobilized for repression against peasant movements in t 
countryside and industrial workers in the towns—presaging its possit 
political role. But there is no fatality in the present situation. The 
are new opportunities for revolutionary socialism in India no 
because of the fluidity created by the creeping collapse of the « 
political order. The vital need is for a political leadership which c 
inspire and mobilize the exploited masses in their struggle for e> 
tence. For in India, the struggle for existence is necessarily in the e 

a struggle for power. 


Lucio Colletti 


x The Question of Stalin 


=" 


Jhen in November 1917 the Bolshevik Party unleashed an insurrection and 
0k power, Lenin and his comrades were convinced that this was the first act in ~ 
world revolution. The process was started in Russia, not because Russia was 
mnsidered internally ripe for a socialist revolution, but because the immense’ 

arnage of the First World War, military defeat, hunger and the deep misery of 
e masses had precipitated a social and political crisis in Russia before any’ 
her country. The collapse of Czarism in February 1917 thus produced an un- 

rtain and vacillating bourgeois-democratic republic, incapable of remedying 
< disasters of Russian society, or providing the basic necessities of life for the 
«pular masses. The Bolsheviks, in other words, believed that their party could 
ce power and begin the socialist revolution even in Russia, despite its secular 
ckwardness. For the World War had confirmed once again what had already 
«<n revealed in 1905. Not merely in spite, but precisely because of its back- 
tdness, and the sum of old and new contradictions that were interlaced ~ 
thin it, Russia represented both the most explosive point in the chain of 
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world imperialism and the ‘weakest link’. This link, once broken, 

’ would carry with it the entire chain, accelerating the revolutionary pro 
cess in the more developed industrialized countries of Europe, starting 
above all with Germany. 


4 


The Premiases of Bolshevism is 


Their objective was therefore not simply to achieve the revolution in 
one particular country, even a country of such gigantic proportions 
as the Czarist Empire, spread over two continents. Their objective was 
world revolution. The revolution which the Bolsheviks accomplished 
in Russia was not conceived essentially as a Russian revolution, but as 

ithe first step in a European and world revolution; as an ae 
‘Russian phenomenon, it had no significance for them, no validity an 
no possibility of survival. ; 


Hence the country in which the revolutionary process began did not 
interest the Bolsheviks for its own sake, its special characteristics or its 
national destiny, but as a platform from which an international upe 
heaval could be launched. In these years Europe was—or seemed to be 
—the pivot of the world. If the revolution could spread from vast anc 
backward Russia to triumph in Germany, Austro-Hungary, Italy, the 
axis of the whole globe would be shifted. 
What is striking today in retracing this experience, is the intense peal 
and inflexible determination with which the Bolsheviks, in a relativ 
short period of time, distilled and selected this strategic vision. Th 
most impressive fact here is the rigid intransigence of their refusal 
j} make any concessions to nationalism. In the concluding years of 

19th century, Marxism had penetrated Russia not only as a foreig 
ideology, historically and culturally developed in Western Europe, bt 
as an open denial of any special mission peculiar to Russia, any pti 
leged path for reaching socialism. It is enough to recall the implacab. 
polemics of Lenin and Plekhanov against populism. In opposition » 
Slavophile tendencies, which were deeply rooted in Russian cultu 
and often took up combative revolutionary positions at the politic 
level, the first Marxist nuclei of what was later to become the Russi: 

: Social-Democratic Labour Party did not hesitate to advocate the path 

] Westernization. The economic and social development of the count 
was not to be entrusted to the primordial virtues of Mother Russ 
Development meant industriglization, the advance of capitalism. T 

_ only cure for the ills arising from the ‘Asiatic backwardness’ of Czar 

/ Russia was Western science and technology, capitalist industrial « 

velopment, which would itself engender a modern factory proletariat 


The importance of this ideological emphasis and the extent to which » 
entire first generation of Russian Marxists were committed to it, . 
documented in Lenin’s monumental research dedicated to The + 
velopment of Capitalism in Russia. In the last decade of the century 1 
Russian Marxists thus occupied the difficult position (which \ 
naturally exploited polemically by the Populists) of advocating, thor 
with radically divergent goals and perspectives, the same process 
_tapid industrialization that was supported by the liberal bourgeoisie. 
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The basic idea governing this position was that which forms the very 
core and nucleus of the whole of Marx’s thought. The socialist revolu- 

‘“tion is a revolution made and led by the working class, a class which 
grows with the development of industrial capitalism itself. The 
socialist revolution is a complete human emancipation, but this 

jp emancipation presupposes certain historical and material conditions: 
not only the ‘socialization of labour’ or formation of the ‘collective 
worker’, not only a vertiginous increase in the productivity of labour, 
but also the dissolution of local and corporative limits, which can only 
be achieved in the framework of modern industrial production and the 
world market created by capitalism. In the absence of these last two 
decisive preconditions, Marx’s whole theory itself remains in the air. 
For they provide both a world-wide revolutionary theatre in which the 

" unification of all humanity, international communism, can be realized, 
and a revolutionary agency linked to seisatific and rational work pro- 
cesses—the modern worker and technician. 


In the first years of this century, however, Russian Marxists soon be- 
gan to graft a series of specifications, and at times even modifications, 
onto this basic system of premises. They had to correct their sights for 
the specific social and political terrain in which they had to operate, 
contemporary Russian society, in order to make a deep impact on it and 
act effectively as a revolutionary force. 


The Central Contradiction 


The first and one of the most important of these specifications was, of 
course, the ‘Jacobin’ conception of the party introduced by Lenin. In 
this conception; the party became a ‘party of cadres’ or ‘professional 
revolutionaries’, in other words a highly centralized vanguard. It is 
not difficult to discern the pressure, indeed necessity, exercised on 

y Russian Marxism here by the special conditions of iMegality in which 
the party was obliged to operate under the Czarist autocracy. 


A second specification, or rather in this case alteration, was critical dis- 
cussion of the classic Marxist schema, or at least that which had hither- 
to been attributed to Marx, of two epochs or phases of revolution— 

: bourgeois-democratic and socialist—as distinct stages located in suc- 
cessive historical eras. The problem encountered here derived even 
more from the specificity of Russian conditions. However the sheer 
scale of the problem in this case was such that it profoundly affected the 
whole strategy and future of the workers’ party. Given the autocratic 
character of the Czarist regime and the complete absence of any form of 
liberal constitutionalism—not to speak of the still somewhat feeble 
development of industrial capitalism—the Marxist party had to oper- 
ate in an environment where it was universally acknowledged that a 
bourgeois revolution would in any event have to take place before the 
socialist revolution. The problem then was: what position should a 
Marxist party take towards this bourgeois revolution, which both pro- 
motes the further development of capitalism, and reinforces and or- 
ganizes the working class? 


Until about 1905, the Russian Marxists were broadly content to accept 


Ae 


the thesis according to which socialist revolution was not possible in an 

economically backward country like Russia, where the industrial pro- 

letariat was a tiny minority and where no bourgeois revolution had yet 

taken place. In Russia, they argued, the revolution could only be 

bourgeois; the task of Russian social-democrats could only be that of 

supporting the bourgeoisie and not therefore that of carrying out thelist 
own revolution. 


After 1905, however, only the Mensheviks continued to maintain this 
thesis. The Menshevik line, which implied either support for the liberal 
bourgeoisie in accomplishing the bourgeois revolution or abstenti 
by the social-democratic party to ‘keep its hands clean’, was opposed By 
two other strategic perspectives within the Russian workers’ movement 
during the 1905 Revolution. These two alternative perspectives were 
themselves counterposed: Lenin’s ‘revolutionary-democratic dictator- 
jship of the proletariat and the peasantry’ and Trotsky’s “permanent 


,” revolution’. s ? 


Common to both these positions, as against the Mensheviks, was thei: 
assignation of a positive and leading role to the social-democrats durins 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution itself. The differences betwee1 
them, however, were great enough to make them antithetical in othe 

| respects. Lenin thought that the party should promote a Selatan 
worker-peasant coalition which would accomplish the bourgeois rev 
lution and thereby prepare the ground for the socialist revolution; ye 
this process would nevertheless remain for a whole historical period, 
purely boxrgecis revolution, given the preponderance of the peasantry 
Trotsky, on the other hand, maintained that while the Russian prok 
tariat ought to win the peasants and lead them in the bourgeois reve 
lution, it would not be able to halt the process at that point. Lame 
completion of the bourgeois revolution would necessarily. oblige 


a proletariat to initiate its own revolution in an uninterrupted process. 


a 


It is important to grasp one point: both these lines, born precisely 
responses to the specific problem of revolution is Rassia, nonethele 
presuppose more or less explicitly an integration, support and cot 
pletion at the international level. Removed from this global context ar 
enclosed within the limits of Russian society at that period, they wov 
clearly have been arbitrary and impracticable, Lenin’s line would ha 
meant summoning the proletariat to take a leading role, through t 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, in the establishment of a regime 
which it could itself only suffer the generalized reign of wage labc 
and capitalist exploitation. Trotsky’s line, on the other hand, wor 
have meant advocating the uninterrupted transition from a bourge 
_ toa socialist revolution in a country in which the industrial proletar 
represented a mere island surrounded by a limitless sea of peasants. 


“ar 


Nevertheless, despite their differences and limits, particularly in tF 

1905 versions, the force and originality of these two theses lies in 
that they both resolutely posed the real, central contradiction 

which the Russian party found itself: it was a party of socialist rev 


fa 


tion in a country profoundly immature for such a revolution, yet a 
born for this destination on such apparently mistaken terrain not 
by chance but for deep historical reasons. 


In grappling with this central contradiction, these two positions already 
implicitly contained new elements of analysis which only came to light 
and were adequately explained several years later, in the Leninist theory“ 
of imperialism. The first of these was the conviction that a revolutionary 
bourgeoisie could no longer exist in the zoth century: hence the e 
evitability of the proletariat itself leading the Bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, where this had still to take place. This idea reclaimed and 
developed Marx’s earlier analysis of the history of modern Germany, in 
which he discussed the weakness and inability of the German bour- 
geoisie to confront the problem of its own revolution and to break its 
pact with Prussian Jsuéertxm. The second novel element, yet more 
original than the first, lay in the incipient hypothesis that the socialist 
revolution was not necessarily bound to break out initially in the 
Western heartlands of advanced capitalism, but could be set in motion 
from the backward East or even from zones peripheral to the metro- 
politan countries themselves and the nerve centres of the system. This 
thesis to some extent prefigured Lenin’s later analysis of imperialism. It 
prepared the ground for what he was to call the law of ‘uneven develop- 

/ ment’, according to which the most explosive point in the world 
system is not necessarily the most ‘developed’, but can on the contrary 
be the ‘weakest’ link from the standpoint of capitalist industry; for 
despite its weakness, this link may be rich in revolutionary potential and 

j volcanic forces, precisely because it cumulates both old and new 
contradictions. 


Lenin’s Internationalism 


It has often been noted that both these theses considerably modified 
Marx’s original conception in certain ways; the Mensheviks were only 
the first to point this out. However, a more considered and objective 
appraisal, from the vantage-point of historical distance, would suggest 
that despite the changes they introduced, the positions of Lenin and 
Trotsky not only preserved the essentials of Marx’s analysis, but would 
be quite inconceivable apart from it. For while both of them confronted 
the challenge presented by history, to think through the revolutionary 
tasks of a Marxist workers’ party in a relatively backward country, their 
common characteristic was a clear awareness that the upheaval which 
was ripening, wherever it might actually begin, could only be an 
international revolutionary upheaval—the sole adequate response to the 
world imperialist order. Both, moreover, emphasised that the decisive 
terrain on which the battle would ultimately be lost or won could only 
be the central countries of metropolitan capitalism—at that period this 
meant, above all, Germany—and its principal protagonist could only 
be the modern factory proletariat, which was the historical subject of 
the revolution for Marx. 


fl 


It is crucially important to situate these points correctly and clearly, for 
they correspond to a historical reality—the conception which underlay 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in 1917 and the theory and practice of 
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the party leadership at least until 1924. Indeed, only the Bolsheviks’ 
conscious reference to the basic content of Marx’s analysis can explain 
what was undoubtedly the most salient feature that characterized most 
of them: their intense and consistent consciousness of the ‘exceptional’ 
and in a certain sense contradictory nature of the tasks posed to the/ 
Russian party, as the instrument of socialist revolution in a country 
that was not yet ripe for it. 


In this connection there is a particularly illuminating passage from 
Engels’ Peasant War in Germany, which may help us to express what we 
have in mind: “The worst thing that can befall a leader of an extreme 
party is to be compelled to take over a government in an epoch when 
the movement is not yet ripe for the domination of the class which W: 
represents, and for the realisation of the measures which that domins- 
tion implies. What he cax do depends not upon his will but upon the 
level of development of the material means of existence, of the con- 
ditions of production and commerce... What he ogh? to do, what his 
party demands of him, again depends not upon him... He is bound to 
the doctrines and demands hitherto propounded... Thus, he necessarily 
finds himself in an unsolvable dilemma. What he cas do contradicts alll 
the previous actions, principles and immediate interests of his party, andil 
what he ought to do cannot be done. In a word, he is compelled tc 
represent not his party or his class, but the class for whose dominatior 
the movement is then ripe. In the interests of the movement he is com 
pelled to advance the interests of an alien class, and to feed his o 
‘class with phrases and promises, and with the asseveration that th: 
interests of that alien class are their own interests. Whoever is put inti 
this awkward position is irrevocably lost.’ KS 


None of the Bolshevik leadership and least of all Lenin would ever hav 
accepted the idea that their prospects were hopeless. But it is neverthe 
less striking that the Bolsheviks again and again showed such a cle? 
awareness of the contradiction imposed on them by history and by tÈ 
development of imperialism, that—in order to master rather than suffe 
it—they took the only possible correct course: namely, not to ignore « 
conceal it, but to assume its consequences openly in their own strateg 
This is the clue that explains, for example, the first acts of the Bolshev 
Party in power, such as the decrees distributing land to the peasants e~ 
granting nationalities the right of selfdetermination, including t= 
right to secede from the ex-Czarist Empire: both measures attacked jam 
critics, notably Rosa Luxemburg, as bourgeois-democratic and count: 
productive, serving only to create future obstacles to the building 
socialism. The same awareness lies behind the travail of Lenin’s thoug 
on the nature of the October Revolution and the question of its socia}== 
character, not only immediately after the seizure of power but al 
later in 1919 or 1921. This travail is supremely reflected in the ve 
title bestowed on the new regime: ‘Workers’ and peasants’ gove! 
ment’. Here the omission of Russia underlines the internationa: 

, mature of the revolution, while a second class, never anticipated in + 

" original theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, appears alongs 

J the working-class—the peasantry. His awareness of this contradict 





1 F, Engels, The Peasant War in Germany, Moscow 1956. 
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in fact underlies virtually all of Lenin’s political actions and changes of 
course, from the beginning to the end of his career. 


The Limits of Backwardness 


Today there seems to be a need, which I would not wish to dispute, for 
an impartial re-examination of several key points in the thought and 
work of Lenin. The objects of greatest contemporary concern lie, 

/ firstly, in his conception of the Party and, secondly, in the delay with 
which he came to appreciate the role and meaning of the Soviets, which 
hadalready emergedin the 1905 revolution. These interrogations natural- 
ly arise in the light of developments in Russia after Lenin’s death. Here 
we discover the prophetic meaning of Rosa Luxemburg’s celebrated 
warning in her pamphlet on the Russian Revolution: ‘With the repres- 
sion of political life in the land as a whole, life in the soviets must also 
become more and more crippled. Without general elections, without 
unrestricted freedom of press and assembly, without a free struggle of 
opinion, life dies out in every public institution, becomes a mere semb- 
lance of life, in which only the bureaucracy remains as the active ele- 
ment. Public life gradually falls asleep, a few dozen party leaders of in- 
exhaustible energy and boundless experience direct and rule. Among 
them, in reality only a dozen outstanding heads do the leading and an 
élite of the working class is invited from time to time to meetings where 
they are to applaud the speeches of the leaders, and to approve resolu- 
tions unanimously—at bottom, then, a clique affair—a dictatorship, to 

| be sure, not the dictatorship of the proletariat, however, but only the 
dictatorship of a handful of politicians, that is a dictatorship in the 
bourgeois sense, in the sense of the rule of the Jacobins.”” 


It is of course true, as Lenin himself fully acknowledged, that the form 
of political regime realized by the October Revolution in Russia was 
never, even at the beginning, a dictatorship of the proletariat; it was 

<. rather a dictatorship of the party exercised on behalf of the proletariat. Be- 
cause of the existing ‘low cultural level of the working masses’, Lenin 
wrote as carly as 1919, ‘the soviets, which according to their programme 
‘are organs of direct administration by the workers, are instead organs of 
administration for the workers, led by the proletarian vanguard, not by 
the working masses.’ In the same year, he affirmed, no less explicitly, 
that the dictatorship of the party was to be considered the effective 
form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and he specified that ‘the 

¢ dictatorship of the working class is realized by the Bolshevik Party, 
which since at least 1905 has been united with the whole revolutionary 
proletariat.’ 


However much we may be aware of these problems, it is essential to 
emphasize two points: 1. These ‘contradictions’ in Lenin’s and the 
Bolsheviks’ policies were not something marginal or fortuitous which 
they encountered offer taking power. On the contrary, they represented 
one aspect of the basic contradiction I have already outlined: the con- 
tradiction of a party as the instrument of socialist revolution in a 
country as yet unripe for it. Clearly, we cannot lightly attribute this 








2 R. Luxemburg, The Rassen Resolution, Michigan 1961, pp. 71-72. 
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contradiction to Lenin, without simultaneously reproaching him, like 
the Mensheviks, for making the revolution instead of leaving Kerensky 
in power in the first place. 2. The brief passages cited above show that 
this contradiction was (almost) always aomed in Lenin’s writings and 
the most lucid party texts, in complete consciousness, openly subjected: 
to analysis and debate. This is not, as one might imagine, merely a> 
question of form, but also a matter of content and substance: the very 
act of making the problem explicit simultaneously posed the question of 
the means by which it could be, if not solved, at least contained and 
mitigated. (One only has to think, for example, of Moshe Lewin’s 
account of Lesia’s Last Straggle.) : 
It seems likely that Lenin’s fault lay in having too often made ie 
of necessity, adopting the means necessary for action in the 7 
context, without always making explicit the historical and political 
limits, in terms of which these means were imposed and derived their 
validity. This could, for instance, be the case with the strongly centra- 
lized character of the party, adapted to conditions of illegality. In my, 
view it does not, however, apply to another aspect of this theory” 
namely the bringing of ‘political consciousness’ to the working class 


= ‘from outside’, which produces such scandal today among intellectual 


A 


i 
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currents of ouvrierism and spontaneism. 


In short, no amount of sophism can escape the essential point: given 
that Russia was not ripe for socialist revolution, the Bolshevik Party—~/ _ 
small, cohesive, yet permeated with a dialectical political life to an ex-~ 
tent not even imagined today—represented the indispeniable tool for 
operating under žese conditions. While it is not easy to be sure from thi 
evidence, it must nonetheless be emphasized that the ‘isolation’ of the 
Bolshevik vanguard from the masses was never a ‘choice’ made by 
Lenin, nor even an ‘effect’ of his political line: it was dictated by the 
objective situation. One could object that in spite of general i 
ness, Russia did contain several industrial centres. Deutscher has in! 
deed observed that these industries were in certain sectors among the 
most modern in the world, that their ‘coefficient of concentration wa 
even higher than that of American industry at the time’. This is o 
course true and helps to explain why the October Revolution—unlik 
the Chinese Revolution which was essentially peasant in character—wae 

a workers’ revolution, which spread from the city to the countryside ap 
not vice versa. But we must not forget the artificial origins of this ir 
dustrial concentration, its implantation ‘from above’, its recent de 
velopment, and finally, the fact that Russia remained in the last analys 

a country with a vast peasant majority. 


To fail to see this situation clearly means to preclude from the outs 
any understanding of Lenin’s life and work. The Bolshevik Party, 
least in the years immediately before 1917, was the expression of high 
concentrated nuclei of the working class, endowed with all the que 
ties of discipline, organization and vanguard consciousness proper 
the modern ‘collective worker’; it nonetheless remained, in relation 
the whole country, without a firm class base. This state of affairs, m 
unlike that referred to by Engels in the passage quoted, implicitly cc 
tained an objective danger, the awareness of which dominated Lenii 
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thought and practice. For the party, precisely in so far as it was adc- 
quate to the task of carrying out the socialist revolution, was con- 
demned to isolation from the broad masses of backward Russian” 
society. Hence the impulse to close itself off, to become concentrated, 
to make itself not only a vanguard but the depository of a political goal, 
relatively inaccessible because premature. On the other hand, the party 
had to escape from this dilemma if it was really to act as a revolutionary 
force, mobilizing the masses, rather than as a simple putschist organiza- 
tion. 


This poses a problem that has not been sufficiently studied for some 
time, but which hed a vital, central importance for Lenin: the problem 
of consensus—that is, the necessity for the party to operate in accordance 

/with the fundamental aspirations of the broad masses. A casual glance 
at his writings, especially those of 1917, is sufficient to reveal his con- 
tinual insistence on this theme. “The party of the proletariat cannot 
assume the task of introducing socialism in a country of small peasañts, 
until the vast majority of the population has become conscious of the 
need for socialist revolution.’ Or: ‘We are not Blanquists, we do not 

/advocate the seizure of power by a minority. We are Marxists.’ “The 
Commune (the Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies) does not 
and must not intend to introduce esy reform that is not fully warranted 
both by economic reality and by the consciousness of the vast majority 
of the people. To the extent that the organizing experience of the 
Russian people is weak, we must all the more firmly build up our or- 
ganizations through the work of the masses themselyes.’ 


Each of the problems raised here deserves a chapter to itself which the 
reader must try to formulate. To start with, what I have called the prob- 
lem of conseasus is at the same time the question, essential to Leninism, 
of the attention bestowed on the peasantry and relations with the petty 
bourgeoisie as a whole. ‘Russia’, Lenin wrote in 1917, ‘is a country of 
petty-bourgeois. The vast majority of the population belong to this 
class.’ It also raises the problem of nationalities, and that of exploited 
colonial peoples. Finally, it bears upon the most important problem of 
all, precisely the one nowadays most obscured: namely, the need for 
< the class struggle to be structured and articulated as a political struggle, 
which, in so far as it surpasses the limits of mere ouvrierism, cannot avoid 
coming to terms with the problem of alliances. Marx had already said as 
much in 1844: if the socialist revolution is ‘a political revolution with a 
social essence’, this essence or content is itself insufficient because it 
_ needs a political form, if only because ‘revolution in general is a political 
ac?’ and ‘without the revolution socialism cannot be realized.’ 


~ 


The Meaning of Lenin’s Oscillations 


The attention given to winning the consent of the masses, combined 
with the objective gulf that isolated the party from the vast backward 
strata of Russian society, explains the continuous oscillations and ad- 
justments of Lenin’s political line. This was always prey to two con- 
tradictory exigencies. On the one hand, there was the need to adhere to 
the Russian situation, which meant not only that the party had to defer 
genuinely socialist objectives, but alsofthat in the meantime it had to 
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represent the only future agent and depository of these objectives. On 
the other hand, since Russia was also only the point of departure and 
temporary platform for a European or world revolution, there was a 
permanent need to asvisipats a world beyond the existing state of affairs, 
prefiguring not only the transition to socialism but even communism, 
itself. ca 


This helps us to understand the ideal projection or ‘leap’ represented by 
State and Revolution—both a ‘utopian’ work from the standpoint of the 
time and place in which it was written, and also an indispensable state- 
ment of the goals and finality of any authentic socialist revolution. 
Alternatively, it helps to situate Lenin’s perplexity and doubts, almost 
«at the very moment of the revolution, as to its nature and significancag- 
Here we gain a measure of the dramatic seriousness of Lenin’s Marxism, 
which distinguishes him from all the others—from Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Stalin, Bukharin and perhaps even from Trotsky: by his very un- 
certainty, he emerged as the most conscious protagonist of them all. In 
August 1921, he wrote that the revolution from November 1917 to 
January 1918 had been bourgeois-democratic, that the socialist stagg” 
had only begun with the establishment of proletarian democracy. But 
then he proposed a different periodization; the socialist stage was only 
, reached with the class struggle of the committees of poor peasants 
' against the kulaks. ‘This oscillation never ceased. Two months later, in 
October 1921, a further periodization emerges: this time the bourgeois- 
à democratic stage of the revolution was only completed in 1921, at them 
' very moment when he was writing. 


Behind these oscillations lay precisely the development that had beet 
4 least foreseen. The decisive presupposition upon which the Bolsheviks 
had based their seizure of power, which would itself have more than 
compensated for the difficulties arising from Russia’s backwardnes 
was slow to materialize. The revolution in Western Europe did ae 
occur, or rather had occurred and been temporarily defeated. From the 
delay attending the second wave, Lenin was forced to confront th 
truth that he, more than anyone else, had always known: that th 
economic and social foundations essential for the realization of th 
| goals of Soviet power in Russia were almost totally lacking and there 
' fore the dictatorship of the party was suspended in a void. With th» 
Bolsheviks in power, the old contradiction with which the party ha 
struggled since its birth was presented much more acutely: whi! 
Russia now had the most advanced political regime in the world, sh 
z had not even a minimally adequate economic structure to correspon 
to this regime. The terms of the classic formula of historical materialis» 
on the relationship between structure and superstructure were no 
, turned upside-down to its most stern devotees. The Menshevik 
already defeated on the battleground of historical struggle, could no 
| brandish these very formulae against Lenin. The seizure of power 
the absence of an adequate economic base; the dictatorship of the pr 
letariat in the near absence of a proletariat, and moreover by a party 
which this element was in a minority; the reintroduction of capitalis 
after the revolution with Ner; the preponderance of a vast bureaucra’ 
state machine; all these added up to a body of evidence that flew in t 
face of doctrine as well as common sense. Scarcely two years afe 
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State and Revolution, in which he had theorized the ‘destruction of the 
state machine’, Lenin had to admit with his usual frankness that not only 
was this machine still intact, but it remained largely in the hands of its 
, original personnel. ‘We have an indeterminate quantity of our militants 
at the higher levels—at the least a few thousands, at most ten thousand. 
_ However, at the base of the hierarchy hundreds of thousands of ex- 
' functionaries whom we inherited from the Czar and the bourgeoisie 
are working, partly consciously and partly unconsciously, against us.’ 


If we add to this the civil war and armed intervention of foreign 
powers, the enormous difficulties faced by the Bolshevik leadership 
begin to emerge concretely. Within months of taking power, the Party 
found itself commanding an armed fortress, starved of food and be- 
sieged on all sides and even from within. To resist, it had continually to 

/ resort to ever greater centralization. The masses who had supported 

/ the Bolsheviks in the first phase now fell back, decimated and scattered. 
The workers’ battalions deserted the semi-ruined factories to march to 
the front. i 


It is scarcely possible to paint the picture too sombrely; Russian 
society, already badly shaken by the First World War, now seemed to 

vf totter on the brink of destruction under the combined effects of physical 
decimation and industrial paralysis. The surviving nuclei of workers 
fled from famine into the countryside. The history of human progress 
which has always proceeded from the countryside to the city, now 
seemed violently to reverse itself. From 1917 to 1920, it has been - 
observed, the urban population of European Russia decreased by 35-2 
per cent. Petrog-ad, with a population of 2,400,000 in 1916, by 1920 
had no more than 740,000, while that of Moscow fell in the same period 
from 1,900,000 to 1,120,000. 


fe this situation, the revolutionary impetus reached the limits of its en- 

durance; NEP represented an inevitable retreat. After October and the 
tremendous exertions of the Civil War, Old Russia, until then regarded 
as merely the outpost of international revolution, threw the whole 

/ weight of her backwardness into the scales. The party, suspended be- 
tween an exhausted working class, a mere shadow of its past, and a 
peasantry anxious to profit at last from the lands granted them in the 
revolution, now had to face the task of bringing a bleeding and 
paralysed society, wholly preoccupied with food, clothing and heating, 
back to life. The great revolutionary goals were laid aside; political 
programmes gave way to everyday routine, subversive theory to tradi- 
pool practice. The party was now forced to take on an omnipresent 
‘tole, not only political, but administrative, social and economic. It was 
thus obliged to swell its ranks, not with agitators or political militants 

Jj but rather with administrators who could control, manage, manoeuvre 
and supervise: the men demanded by this new situation. 

The Genesis of Stalin 


This was the moment of the greatest cleavage between the vanguard 
and the class which it ought to have represented. The very results of 
1917 seemed on the point of vanishing. With freedom of commerce, 


NEP introduced measures to facilitate the revival of businessmen, mer- 
chants, capitalists. While it benefited the peasantry, more especially 
/ tich and middle peasants, it necessarily disappointed the demands of the 
proletariat which had hitherto had to carry the heaviest burdens of the 
revolution. The most important element which defined the new situa- ;_/ 
tion, already emerging during the NEP period, was the definitive = 
7 abandonment of the strategy upon which the revolution had been 
7 carried out. The last hope of revolution in Europe collapsed. The 
bourgeois order in Germany, three times on the point of its break- 
down, resisted. Its victory both carried within it the seeds of Nazism 
and contributed to the definitive isolation of the ussa, reinforcing the 
trend towards retrenchment and post-revolutionary involution. 


The rise of Stalin to leadership, firet within the Party and then withi 
Ê the State, must be seen in this perspective. His importance begins to 
emerge with the growing bureaucratization of Party and State. But the 
bureaucracy in its turn developed and expanded because of Russia’s 
n extreme backwardness and isolation; it was the product of a revolution 
in retreat, pinned down within the frontiers of a poverty-stricken ja 
economy, dependent on an enormous mass of primitive peasants. 


The change which occurred in these years, preceding and immediately 
following Lenin’s death, proved decisive for the whole subsequent 
course of world history. The failure of the western revolution destroyed 
the strategy which had hitherto underpinned the practice of the Bol 
sheviks. The possibility of gradually bridging the gulf betweert 
Russian backwardness and a socialist programme, through the indus- 
trial and cultural support afforded by the resources of a socialist 

was now unpredictably severed. Almost at once the party 
found itself no longer on solid ground. 


The first result of this new situation was the internal struggle within tha» 
Bolshevik leadership after Lenin’s death. The rapid defeat to which the 
Left Opposition was fated was not the defeat of revolutionary romanti- 
cism; it was the immediate repercussion of the aborted Europear 
revolution within the ussr. Indeed it is not possible to reduce the con- 
flict between Stalin and the Left Opposition to a series of mere struggle: 
/ for power, in which Stalin, cautious and slow, used his cunning agains: 
an adversary who had shown in the Revolution and Civil war grea 
capacity for manoeuvre, but had now mysteriously become too proud 
% clumsy, sure of himself. The premises of this struggle must be sough 
elsewhere. The first rung of the ladder which was to carry Stalin t 
power was supplied by the Social-Democratic leaders who in Januar 
1919 murdered Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht; their absenc 
weighed heavily in the defeats of 1921 and 1923 in Germany. The x 
maining rungs were supplied by the reactionary wave which subse 
. quently swept Europe, conjuring forth Mussolini, Primo de River 
Horthy and so many others. 


/ 


Isolated and enclosed within the ‘Asiatic backwardness’ of Russia, t 
I} party underwent more than a mere change in strategy. The weight a1 
inertia of the Russian historical legacy now reasserted itself over eve 
force of change and revolutionary rupture. The re-emergent features : 
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the old order were manifested not only in the rebirth of former ideo- 

logical and institutional structures, but also, as Carr has shown, in a 

sational restoration. The social forces which now re-emerged from their 

previous defeat to make their compromise with the new revolutionary 

order and insensibly to influence its course, were above all forces 
/¢which reaffirmed the validity of an autochthonous tradition against 
' foreign influences. 


l The cause of Russia and the cause of Bolshevism were now fused into 

j'an undifferentiated unity. This was a truly hybrid amalgam; within it 

the old Slavophile, anti-enlightenment tendencies soon gained an un- 

expected new lease of life. A complete reversal of origins now occurred. 

Communism, which had entered Russia with a programme of Western- 

ization (industry, science, modern working class, critical and experi- 

` mental outlook), condensed in Lenin’s formula ‘Electrification + 

Soviets’, which itself contains the whole message of Marxism to the 

, modern world, now began to be impregnated with the corrupt humoiirs 
” of the autocratic Great-Russian mentality. 


‘On his departure from us, Comrade Lenin commanded us to revere 
and maintain the purity of the name of party member. We swear, Com- 
rade Lenin, that we will faithfully carry out this command!. .. On his 
departure from us, Comrade Lenin commanded us to safeguard, like 
the pupil of our eyes, the unity of our party. We swear, Comrade 
Lenin, that we will faithfully carry out this command |’ 


These lines from Stalin’s famous speech at the 11th Congress of the 
Soviets (January 26th, 1924) measure the abyss of centuries—centuries 
which had witnessed Galileo, Newton, Voltaire and Kant— separating 
this language and mentality from that of Marx and Lenin. The tone of 

g this ‘oath’, laden with liturgical solemnity, in which Stalin poses as the 
earthly vicar and executor of the last testament of a defunct god, allows 
us more easily to understand certain connections than would any 
amount of analysis. Above all, the links between Stalin and his bureau- 
cratic apparatus, with its proliferation of obscure functionaries ex- 
traneous to the history of Bolshevism and the revolution (Poskreby- 
shev, Smitten, Yezhov, Pospelov, Bauman, Mekhlis, Uritsky, Varga, 
Malenkov, and others) on the one hand, and on the other the mass 
party membership, which through the ‘Lenin levy’, the incipient 
purges, the massive entry of Mensheviks and remnants of the old 
régime, increasingly became an opaque and enfeebled body, already 
largely composed of devoted cyphers or straightforward political 
illiterates. - 


It is crucial to bear all this in mind in order to understand the real 
meaning of the banner under which Stalin was victorious, ‘Socialism in 
4 One Country’. This slogan does not mean, as the legend has it, that 
Stalin alone, in the midst of a bewildered and confused leadership, 
had the courage and foresight to indicate a solution in the conditions 
of isolation which followed the failure of revolution in the West. In 
fact, there is no programme or political strategy if this is what we 
“ mean by ‘solution’, which bears Stalin’s name. Ideas, for Stalin, were 
| always means, or rather mere pretexts. Zinoviev and Kamenev pro 





vided him with the themes with which to combat Trotsky. Bukharin’s 
advocacy of ‘Socialism at a Snail’s Pace’ provided him with the basis 
for ‘Socialism in One Country’, and for his struggle against the United 
Opposition. Finally, the industrialization programme, conceived by 
the Opposition, provided him with the platform from which to destroy 
Bukharin, after the Opposition had already been expelled from the i 
party. 


What constituted Stalin’s specific characteristic, or, if this is what one is 
expected to say, the element of his ‘greatness’, which enabled him as an 
individual to assume a Hegelian ‘world-historical’ role? It was his 
ability to interpret the isolation forced upon Russia—which from a 
revolutionary Marxist position, could only be regarded as a negative 
event, to be surmounted as soon as possible—as a fortunate opportunity 
\ from the standpoint of Russia’s destiny as a state. This does not mean 
that one can simply speak of chauvinism, or even nationalism in -the 
common sense of the term, as carly as 1925 or 1926. The process was 
nore complex. It had its roots, as Carr has acutely observed, in a 

/ certain sense of pride in the fact that the revolution had, after all, f 
succeeded, that it had been a Russian achievement, that Russia had 
succeeded where other, supposedly more advanced countries had 
failed. For those who felt this new ‘nationalist-revolutionary’ pride, it 
was an immense pleasure to be told that Russia would lead the world, 

| not only in making the revolution but in constructing a new economy. 
It was precisely his instinctive ability to interpret and represent this go 
‘force’, obscure yet palpable like all elements of so-called ‘national’ 
spirit’, that enabled Stalin to establish and fortify his power. ‘Socialism 
in One Country’ was above all a declaration of independence from theg» 
West, a proclamation which re-echoed some of the old Slavophile 

i Russian tradition. It did not represent an economic analysis, pro- 
gramme, or a long-term political strategy. For this Stalin’s intellectual 

Jiqualities were quite inadequate, as were those of his advisers: Molotov, 

l! Kaganovitch, Ordjhonokidze, Kirov, Yaroslavsky, Yagoda, and later 
Beria, Zhdanov and so on. This declaration was something else: 
something for which the Marxism of most of the Bolshevik leadership, 
with its high intellectual level and profoundly international education, 

„rendered them quite incapable. It was, in short, a declaration of faith in 
, the virtue and destiny of the Russian people. 


According to Carr, who is in many respects so favourable towards 
Stalin, it was the fusion of two characteristic elements of his per- 
sonality that enabled him to express an objective process at work 
in the years following Lenin’s death. These were: firstly, a ‘reaction 
\ - against the prevalent “European” model in terms of which the 
revolution had hitherto been conducted’, in favour of ‘a conscious or 
unconscious return to national Russian traditions’; and secondly 
the abandonment of an intellectual and theoretical framework de 
É veloped in the whole period when Lenin led the party, for ‘a decide 
re-evaluation of practical and administrative tasks’. 
Stalin alone, among the Bolshevik leaders, had never lived in Europe 
nor had he ever read or spoken a Western language. From this stand 
point his rise to power represented something that far surpassed hi 
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own personality, namely the replacement of an entire political group 
within the leading ranks of the party, concomitant with the adoption 
of ‘Socialism in One Country’. Trotsky, Radek, Rakovsky, Preo- 
brazhensky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Piatakov, Bukharin and others were 
gradually removed; they were replaced by a radically different type of 
personnel, whose most striking features were fundamental indifference 
towards Marxist theory and a purely ‘administrative’ attitude towards 
major quéstidns of political analysis and strategy. Molotov, Kirov, 

Kaganovitch, Voroshilov, or Kuibyshev, the men who were sub- 
sequently closest to Stalin, were like himself totally lacking in Western 
culture or any internationalist outlook whatever. 


Carr writes: ‘All the original Bolshevik leaders, except Stalin, were in a 
sense the heirs or products of the Russian intelligentsia and took for 
granted the premisses of 19th-century western rationalism. Stalin alone 
was reared in an educational tradition which was not only indifferent 
to western ways of life and thought, but consciously rejected them. 
The Marxism of the older Bolsheviks included an unconscious 
assimilation of the western cultural foundations on which Marxism 
had first arisen. The fundamental assumptions of the enlightenment 
were never questioned; a basis of rational argument was always pre- 
"rsapposed. Stalin’s Marxism was imposed on a background totally alien 
to it, and acquired the character of a formalistic creed rather than of an 
, | intellectual conviction.” 


The arrival on the scene of this new political élite, which in most cases 
expressed a ‘national-soclalist’? rather than international outlook, 
explains the new direction imposed by Stalin on the Third International 
y-which he soon came to call ‘the shop’. In the years when the Comin- 
/y tern was still a vital organism, involving Lenin, Trotsky and Zinoviev 
| in feverish activity, he showed no interest in it. He began to concern 
himself with it only after 1924, when it had already ceased to serve the 
jaceds of world revolution and had become a bureaucratic machine 
and an instrument for the promotion of Russian policy, or merely of his 
own personal designs. Henceforward, the abandonment of any 
internationalist perspective was complete. International prospects and 
goals were replaced by unscrupulous diplomatic manoeuvres with 
y, various capitalist states; the world working-class movement and its 
Communist parties were definitively and totally subordinated to the 
interests of the Soviet State. Within this State, Stalin not only showed 
__ himself to be the most ‘Russian’ of all the Bolshevik leaders of the 
Z older generation but violently subjugated all the other nationalities of 
the ex-Czarist empire (starting with his native Georgia). 





The Consequences of Stalin 


It would be useless to dwell upon these points any further; subsequent 
events have made them all too limpidly evident. The distortion and 
instrumentalization of the Communist International is writ large on 
the mediocre bureaucrats who were progressively promoted within it, 
while the leaderships of the various national sections were destroyed. In 
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/athe postwar period these personalities appear in the satellite states at the 

/ head of the so-called ‘People’s Democracies’; the Beiruts, Rakosis, 
Anna Paukers and Georghiu Dejs, the Gottwalds, Novotnys and 
Ulbrichts—often pursued by popular hatred beyond the grave, or if 
they survived, no longer daring to set foot in their native countries. | 
|Great Russian corruption and chauvinism was sealed in Stalin’s Pact *# 
| with Hitler, to mention no more: even if a declaration of non-aggression 
was dictated by necessity, the ‘pact of friendship’, containing secret 
clauses by which the Soviet Union obtained and later kept the Baltic 
republics (Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, part of Poland and Bessarabia), 

4° was not. Here we well and truly have a direct reply to Lenin’s text 
on the right of nations to self-determination, written less than 30 
years before, and the first example of ‘socialist policy’ at the gii 
of state expansion and territorial annexation. pa 


For the rest, we can grasp the general sense of the political outlook 
and aims with which Stalin presided over what should have been the 
‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ from actions and signs which, 
e 52 though ostensibly trivial, are nonetheless richly eloquent. In 1944 he } 
dissolved the Comintern as a pledge and guarantee to the usa and 
Britain. In the same year, the Internationals was replaced by a new 
4 national anthem, the text of which sings his glory and greatness. In 
March 1946, he rebaptized the Council of People’s Commissars as the 
\\ Council of Ministers, a title which Lenin had always abhorred. On 
February 25th, 1947, he changed the name ‘Red Army of the Workers,;— 
« and Peasants’ into that of “Armed Forces of the ussr’. At the Nineteenth — 
Congress of the Party he suppressed the qualification ‘Bolshevik’ which 
had hitherto designated it. He was so concerned to break any cony 
nection, even of a formal kind, which linked the postwar ussr to the 
October Revolution that in his speech of February gth, 1946, speaking 
of those outside the Party and militants within the Party, he declared: 
“The only difference between them consists in the fact that the latter arg 
members, the former are not. But this is only a formal difference.’ 


S 


This was an official sanction for the death of the Party as such. For 
some time already the Party had been only one instrument of absolute 
rule among others, alongside the various secret police organizations. A 
compact and congealed layer of functionaries, police, informers, 
flatterers and bureaucrats covered and suffocated the entire country and 
society. “To flatter them Stalin gave distinctions to the small and large 
bureaucrats upon which his power depended’: on May 28th, 1943 the 
personnel of the Foreign Ministry were assigned ranks ‘indicated b} 
epaulettes trimmed with silver thread with old insignia representing 
two interwoven palms’.t Distinctions and uniforms elegantly ranke 
all the other civil servants. In their turn, the endless swarm of petty anc 
large functionaries, academics, pseudo-scientists and sinister bards o 
the regime, in order to merit these marks of favour, put in the form o 
verse or ‘scientific memoranda’, what Tacitus simply called røsre + 
servitium: ‘J. V. Stalin and Linguistics’, ‘J. V. Stalin and Chemistry’ 
‘J. V. Stalin and Physics’ ad infinitum. Pravda, which had onc 
carried the incisive and sarcastic prose of Lenin now sang lullabies t 
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the masses in the form of stanzas like: ‘O Stalin, Great Leader of all 
Peoples,/ You have given birth to Man,/ You fertilize the Earth,/ 
You rejuvenate the Centuries,/You are one and the same with Spring,/ 
You make the Lyre sing . . .,f/You are the flower of my Springtime,/ 
a Sun reflected in thousands of human hearts.’,.. 


The change which had occurred in Russia since Lenin is demonstrated 
‘quite unequivocally by the forces and values called upon by the State 
during the Second World War. The spiritual energies of the country 
were not mobilized in the name or defence of Communism but in that 
| of ‘Russian Patriotism’. In his speech in Red Square at the moment 
l when the Nazi armies were approaching Moscow (November 7th, 1941), 
Stalin appealed to the founders of the Russian Fatherland and to the 
great Czarist generals: ‘In this war let us be inspired by the glorious 
example of our great ancestors, Alexander Nevsky, Dimitri Donskoi, 
Kuzma Minin, Dimitri Poyarsky, Alexander Suvorov, Mikhail 
Kutuzov! In October 1942 he abolished the political commissars of 
the Red Army and several weeks later created for officers the orders of 
f Suvorov, Kutuzov and Alexander Nevsky. In the beginning of 1943, 
he issued a regulation defining the privileges of the officer caste, 
reintroducing several aspects of Czarist etiquette. For the Ukrainians 
he created the order of Bogdan-Chmelnitsky, after the name of the 
(historic) Ukrainian Ataman, a specialist in Jewish pogroms. Finally 
the new national unity was sealed by a rapprochement with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Stalin crowned the Patriarch of Moscow, permitted 
the re-establishment of the Holy Synod, and received the three 
7 metropolitans of the Russian Church, Sergius, Alexis and Nicolai, who 
greeted him as ‘Father of us All, Joseph Vissarionovitch’. 


From this time onwards the World War was officially designated in 
Russia the ‘Great Patriotic War’. Under this name it ended. On the 
day of the Japanese surrender, Stalin addressed a message to the Soviet 

y people: “We have for 40 years been waiting for this day ...’. He was 
of course, alluding to revenge for the Czarist defeat in the Russo- 
Japanese war, a defeat that had led to the revolution of 1905 and was 
at that time greeted as a victory by all revolutionaries. The political 
past of the Stalinist ussr was not, therefore, that of Bolshevism, 
‚but that of Czarist Russia. 


The significance of all these aspects of Stalin’s work became explicit 
in the climate at the moment of his death, in mysterious circumstances, 
in 1953. Lenin’s Russia, the first bastion of the socialist transformation 
of the world, was now no more than a distant memory. At the moment 
of Stalin’s death the country was a prey to the furies of obscurantism. 
From Moscow, there no longer resounded the summons: ‘Workers of 
the World Unite!’, but rather a call to antisemitic persecution (the 

/ ‘Doctors Plot’) and the struggle to death against so called ‘cosmo- 
politanism’. 


What need is there here to re-evoke the Moscow Trials or to speak of 
the systematic destruction of all the old Bolshevik cadres and mili- 
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tants? To record the toll of the ‘purges’, of the mass liquidations, of the 
concentration camps and deportations? Since moral indignation and 
orror ate not effective, we must harness our hatred and trust out- 
selves to the power of reasoning. This cold and despotic man, whom 
we have attempted to describe, had more Communists on his conscience 
than had hitherto been exterminated by the entire world bourgeoisie; ~ 
he calculated impassively the ruin of whole populations; far from the 
masses, under his regime the soviets born in 1917 ended as dependen- 
ee of the Ministry of the Interior. Nonetheless this man was in his 
own way endowed with a ‘greatness’ that we must in some way attempt 
to define, more to understand what he produced than what he was him- 
self. The liberal English historian Carr has written: ‘Stalin is the most 
impersonal of the great historical figures.’ Through industrialization, 
‘he westernized Russia, but through a revolt, partly conscious, partly~ 
unconscious, against western influence and authority and a reversion 
to familiar national attitudes and traditions. The goal to be attained and 
the methods adopted or proposed to attain it often seemed in flagrant 
contradiction . . . Stalin’s ambiguous record was an expression of this 
jf deouma. He was an emancipator and a tyrant; a man devoted to at 
cause, yet a personal dictator; and he consistently displayed a ruthless 
|vigour which issued, on the one hand, in extreme boldness and 
determination and, on the other, in extreme brutality and indifference to 
human suffering. The key to these ambiguities cannot be found in the 
man himself. The initial verdict of those who failed to find in Stalin any 
notable distinguishing marks had some justification. Few great men 
have been so conspicuously as Stalin the product of the time and place 
"in which they lived.’” 4 
l 4 
It is obvious that this judgement could have no foundation if it were 
not for the fact that the Stalin period also included industrialization and 
the great Five Year plans. Through this process Russia became the 
second industrial power in the world; it is undeniable that this transes» 
formation contained within it not only potentially but in real terms a 
liberatory content. Enormous masses of men were brought into con- 
tact with modern productive processes, technology and scientific 
rationality. [literacy was wiped out. The nationalities of Central Asia 
were dragged out of their nomadic past and in some sense involved ip 
the circuit of modern life: their elementary cultural and material needs 
were satisfied. The mechanization of agriculture began the transforma 
tion of the wæghik into a worker. 


The criticisms levelled at the manner in which collectivization of th 
¿countryside was achieved are both well-known and well-justifieda™= 

Brutality and violence, no attempt to win consent, millions and million 

of victims. Even if these criticisms had never been made, the results o 
this collectivization would speak for themselves: the permanent crise 
of Soviet agriculture, the low productivity of labour, the still hig! 
percentage of those employed in the countryside, and Russia’s impo» 
of grain supplies. 
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However at the root of these criticisms, there may also be a certain 
tendency to underestimate the ‘irrationality’ or at least the exceptional 
// character of the problem which the Bolshevik party was obliged to 
" confront and which several other Communist parties, on taking power, 
were later to encounter. The problem was that of the transition towards 
socialism in a country in which the process of ascxmaxlation had not yet 
‘taken place, that accumulation which in Europe was the work of 
icapitalism and its industrial revolution. 


Workers’ Democracy and Accumulation 


To build a socialist society means to establish socialist relations of pro- 
V duction. However one interprets it, this construction is inseparable from 
the development of socialist democracy, soviet power or the self-govern- 
ment of the producers, in the real and not metaphorical sense of x}. 
word, On the other hand, and on the contrary, accxmalation implic 
saving an extremely high quota of the national product for investment 
« in industrial development; this means violently repressing mass con- 
sumption, violently restraining the needs of the population. It pre- 
supposes the precise opposite of democracy and of soviets: a coercive 
, apparatus, charismatic power and the ss//zation rather than the self- 
- regulation of the masses. 


This is the problem with which Stalin was faced, or rather in the face of 

Y which the ‘situation’ selected Stalin. It is also substantially the problem 
which, extatis mutandis, confronts Mao and the Chinese leadership 
today, whatever so many intellectuals in their naiveté may suppose. 
Why is industrial accumulation necessary? Why is it not possible to 
construct socialism on the basis of small peasant production or more 
simply by changing men’s souls, appealing to altruism, converting 
everyone from cormorants into doves? Why is it not possible to 
abolish, here and now, the ‘division of labour’? The innocence with 
which these questions are asked by so many intellectuals today is a 

4 witness of the radical destruction which theoretical Marxism has under- 
gone in recent decades. 


It is, of course, true that the reply to these questions is not contained at 
any particular point in Marrs work. It is only to be found on every 
page that he ever wrote, from first to last, starting naturally with the 
1848 Mawifesto of the Communist Party (what, the party already in Marx?), 
The self-government of the masses presupposes: a high productivity of 
labour, the possibility of a drastic reduction in the working day, the 
progressive combination of intellectual and industrial work in the 
category of the worker-technician, masses conscious and capable of 
making society function at a higher historical level. In short, the self- 
government of the masses, the rule of the proletariat, presupposes the 
modern collective worker. These conditions can only arise on the basis of 
large scale industry, and not of agricultural communes or production 
with the wooden plough. 


, Let us return to the thread of the discussion. Stalin’s ‘greatness’ lay in 
| his construction of a great State (the State which Lenin had hoped would 
tapidly wither away) and a Great Power. He was great in the same sense 
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yas Peter the Great. His importance belongs less to the history of the 

" international workers’ movement than to its ‘pre-history’, which is still 
being prolonged beyond all our anticipations: a history not of human 
emancipation but of great powers dividing the world, of raison d'état, of 
races confronting one another and displacing class divisions, history, 4 
governed by geopolitics. i 


In face of the enormous scale of what he built, Stalin has impressed . 
many admirers for his realism. What do principles matter? What does it 
matter how people live ? Does it count or decide anything ? What counts ` 
is millions of tons of steel, missiles, nuclear power. Admiration for 
> ‘realism’ of this kind has often led to the conclusion that ‘Stalin con- 
structed socialism’ and that ‘Russia is the first socialist country!’ t 


| In reality, what Stalin produced is inseparable from she way in which it 
was produced. Seventeen years after his death (an entire historical 
epoch!) Russia is still, more than ever, gripped by the same contradic- 
tions as in 1953. As the passage of time reveals, this is a society which 
cannot be reformed peacefully. Yet, unable to reform itself, it i} 
Joredned for deep convulsions. 


How then can we characterize Soviet society? The strategic sector of 
F the means of production is owned by the State. But State ownership is 
| certainly not the same as the socialization of the means of production. 

’ Nonetheless it allows for a plaxsing policy which, whatever its defects gm 

is not only quite different from so-called ‘programming’ of the West, 
but in so far as it reduces and maintains control over the mechanisms of 

j, the market, makes it impossible to speak for the time being of a red 
f capitalist restoration. On the other hand, to attribute to this society > 

socalled basis of socialism is equally impossible, for if the words have 

any meaning this ‘basis’ must be the socialist relations of production 

1 and exchange themselves, which clearly do not exist in Russia. A 

" visional conclusion—certainly not sufficient but perhaps the least un 

acceptable of those suggested—is provided by the formula ‘society o' 
transition’, but not in the classic, original sense, in which the society o 
‘transition’ is already a ‘socialist’ one. The formula in this case refers te 
a society half-way between capitalism and socialism and capable, there 

4 fore, of advancing or regressing. We must, moreover, qualify thie 
definition with the proviso that in the present degree of degeneratio: 
of the Soviet state, the general laws of transition from capitalism t 
socialism are not expressed; instead, an exceptional and temporat 
refraction of these laws obtains in a country which developed from 
profound backwardness, and which has for so many decades now bee 
oppressed and stifled by a bureaucracy which often combines habi 
and mores of autocratic absolutism with methods of fascist extraction 


. 


The Long Stagnation 


To conclude, Stalinist and post-Stalinist Russia constitutes a lor 
/ tigation in the process of transformation of bourgeois society in 
socialist society; a repugnant stagnation which cox/d be the preamt 
and inception of a new exploitative society. Amidst this chaos of pro 
lems, completely unforeseen by theory, in which at times everyo 
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must feel lost and despairing, one thing at least is clear. The epoch of 
‘Socialism in One Country’ is over; this epoch which saw the triumph 
of Realpolitik over ‘Utopia’ has in the end revealed the unrealistic side 
of this ‘realism’. Not only has Russia emerged from the hands of Stalin 
afflicted with the gravest ailments, but the whole edifice of which it 
was for years the keystone is collapsing into fragments. The so-called 
‘socialist camp’ is partly falling apart, partly held together by military 

violence and police coercion. The danger of war today does not run 
along the frontiers of the ussa and the imperialist world, but along the 
border between the ussr and People’s China. 


Revolutionary thought has often paid dearly for its recourse to 
Utopias. But in the long run Realpolitik has itself—though for opposite 
reasons—been revealed as a Utopia; the idea that ‘moral energies’ 
count for nothing in History, that force is everything, that force is 
enough to subject peoples, has been conclusively exposed. For, today 
this Realpolitik has failed. The policy of ‘Socialism in One Country’ is 
now shown to be completely unequal to the tasks posed by the prob- 
lems arising from any ‘socialist camp’, that is, a community of peoples 
engaged in a common task of building socialism. Stripped naked, it is 
revealed for what it has in the meantime become: a crude disguise for 
/ the old raison d'état, a theory of ‘limited sovereignty’, limited, that is, 
for the weaker States, unlimited for the chauvinism of the most power- 
ful State. This historical defeat of Stalinism, in all its forms, has only 
one positive outcome. It restores to the internationalist theory of Marx 
and Lenin a sense of truth and actuality. For this theory, the socialist 
transformation of the world was unthinkable without the determinant 
contribution of revolution in the West, that is in the heart of capitalism 
itself. Yet it must also be said that—even though the time of society is 
not that of individuals—theoretical Marxism today confronts a test: it 
\ is for us to decide whether it is to be merely a chiliasm, or the forceps 
_ capable of giving birth to history. 
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Confronting Defeat: the 
German Communist Party 


nr 


lermann Weber has added about nine hundred pages to the already long 
ibliography of German Communist history, with his massive work Die 
Tanding des deutschen Kommunismus. The first question prospective readers will 
3k is: did he have to? The answer, on the whole, is yes. These two volumes 
æ a monument of erudition and patient, thorough research—17 public 
chives in Western Germany alone have been consulted—though unfortu- 
ately only a provisional one. The major sources for the history of the xro in the 
Teimar Republic are in Moscow, and therefore likely to be inaccessible for 
aite a while, and in East Berlin, and therefore also inaccessible to researchers 
ithout the backing of the Central Committee of the sep, among whom Dr 
‘eber is not going to be numbered. He has had to rely essentially on public 
<ords, notably police files (when will students of the British left in the 1920’s 
ve as much access to relevant material in our Public Records as historians in 
her countries ?), on a few private archives, a mass of interviews and memo- 
oda from survivors of the petiod, printed sources and the literature. Probably 
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he has not missed very much, but a monograph about 6 years of KPD 
history designed on this scale must inevitably suffer far more than a less 
detailed book from the inability to get at crucial documentation. - 


Still, let us be grateful for what we have until something even better 
becomes possible. Dr Weber has written at the very least an invaluable 
work of reference. The statistical data about the xpp’s districts in vol. I 
and the 300-page Who’s Who of its functionaries in vol. I are enough to 
make the work indispensable. But there is more here than a mere collec- 
tion of facts and data, or even one of the comparatively rare histories of 
German Communism which is free from the embittered personal in- 
volvement in past party and Comintern infighting, from which older 
writers find it impossible to escape. Weber has written a rather sensible 
book, which throws light on problems which go far beyond the in 

of students of the xrp. 


The problem with which he is essentially concerned is what happens to 
a revolutionary party in a non-revolutionary situation. The KPD wat 
founded and grew as a revolutionary party, or at least a party of radi 
and active rejection of, or rather—to use the current o 
frontation’ with, the status quo. It was founded when the Empire ha 
collapsed, and the German Councils’ Republic might reasonably b» 
expected to follow soon, as the Russian October had followed February 
and in so doing inaugurate the world revolution. 1919 was an apo 
calyptic year. Even Lenin, the most hard-headed of revolutionarie: - 
thought it might bring the great break-through. The young 

cp brought to its great tasks an able if small marxist leadership, im 
mediately decimated by the assassinations of Luxemburg, Liebkn 
and Jogiches, but also a rank-and-file composed largely of the utopia 
radicals, quasi-anarchist or socially marginal elements who are likely t 
flood into small and loosely structured nuclei of radical opposition i 
times of revolutionary upsurge. Most of these ultra-lefts moved aws— 
from the xro within a year or two, though not without leaving behin à= 
tendency towards ‘heroic illusions’ about the possibilities of the situ 
tion, a certain putschism, and a residuum of ultra-radicalism. 


The German ‘October’ did not take place. On the contrary, the o 
regime, minus the Emperor but plus a passionately and viscerally an 
revolutionary and governmental Social-Democtacy, re-establish 
itself. What became the mass xpp, after the 1920 merger with the l 
wing of the Independent Socialists, expressed essentially the profou 
disappointment of large strata of the German working class with t 
failure of the social revolution and their embittered economic discc 
tent. It represented all those forces—proletarian and intellectua 
which rejected and hated a Republic which had few Republicans, | 
plenty of generals, policemen, bureaucrats, tycoons and judges whe 
reactionary bias was flagrant and incendiary, and which-had installe 
restoration of economic, social, political and legal injustice. 


Composition and Character of the KPD 


In social terms, the new erp attracted the young—in 1926 80 per cen 





1 Europäische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt, 1970. Two volumes, 892 pp. 
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its leading functionaries were below 40, 30 per cent below 30 and its 
average age was 34;? the uoskilled—an unusually high percentage of 
13°5 among the top functionaries were drawn from them; the un- 
employed—in 1927, at the peak of economic stabilisation, 27 per cent of 
the Berlin membership were jobless. Like all working-class organiza- 
tions, however, its cadre rested largely on the basic rock of skilled pro- 
letarians, especially—as so often—the metalworkers. Three quarters of 
its leading functionaries had only elementary school education, though 
at the other extreme 10 per cent were university graduates; among the 
membership 95 percent had only been to primary school, 1 per cent to 
universities. Historically, half its leaders but 70 per cent of its members 
had entered politics since 1917. The relatively large number of pre- 
1917 Social-Democrats among the functionaries came into it at the time 
of the merger with the Independent Socialists. Only about 20 per cent of 
the functionaries in the 1920’s had belonged to the Spartacus League or 
the radical left during the war, so that the direct Rosa Luxemburg 
traditions were distinctly weak; on the other hand only 36 out of the 
almost 4,000 full-time employees of the Social-Democratic party 
bureaucracy in 1914 were to be found as xrp full-timers in the 1920's. 


The cpp was new, young, underprivileged, radically hostile to the 
system and ready for revolution, which seemed to be possible if not 
probable until its great defeat in the autumn of 1923. This explains the 
strength within it of the uncompromising, offensive-minded, activist 
and often sectarian left. There is no doubt that among the various 
factions and currents of opinions within it, which fought out their 
differences in the early years with the usual pre-stalinist freedom and 
vigour (those were the days when it did not need a communiqué to 
state that discussions had been ‘full and frank’), the Left enjoyed by far 
the greatest support—in 1924 perhaps 75 per cent. The Right, mostly 
ex-Spartacists who provided the basic leadership until 1923, was weak, 
except among the skilled workers—though not the intellectuals. The 
middle group or ‘conciliators’ which split away from the Right after 
1923, 28 the Left took over, represented mainly party professionals, 
though they could count on about a quarter of the membership. 


The xpp’s problem up to 1923 was how to make the revolution, which 
seemed within reach, and which was essential not merely for the 
triumph of world socialism, but for the Soviet Republic itself. The 
German soviet revolution was the necessary complement to the Russian 
revolution, and even Lenin was quite prepared in theory to envisage a 
situation when the home of Marx, Engels, technological progress and 
economic efficiency would take over as the centre of the socialist 
world. In 1919 the Comintern regarded Berlin as the logical place for its 
headquarters, its location in Moscow as temporary. The German cp was 
`- treated as an equal—according to Weber even at the end of 1922— 
though we may suspect that the wily Radek, whose long experience of 
the German socialist movement made him the man chiefly responsible 
for German affairs in Moscow, held distinctly more modest expecta- 
tions about its chances. The major problem for the xp in this period 
was posed by its deep involvement with Moscow; an involvement 





* At this time the average age of the spp leadership was 56. 
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arising both from the relative age, strength and tradition of the xrp 
and from the crucial importance of German prospects for Soviet 
Russia and the whole international revolution. The xep might not wish 
to be mixed up in Russian affairs, but it could hardly help being so, 
especially since Zinoviev was in charge of the Comintern and Radek, a 
supporter of Trotsky at a crucial stage, was its German expert. Beside 
this, the internal confusion of the party seemed a minor problem. In the 
first place the years 1919-23 clarified it somewhat by eliminating both 
the bulk of the utopian-syndicalist ultra-left and 2 ex-socialdemocratic 
right. In the second place, the prospect of revolution makes differences 
which might otherwise bulk large, comparatively manageable: in 1917. 
after all, such fundamental distinctions as those between Marx and 
Bakunin had not caused much trouble in Russia. t 


Bolshevization: Contingency and Necessity 


After the defeat of 1923 the problem was essentially what to do in : 
period of stabilization. “Bolshevization’, which is the main subject o 
Weber’s book, was the answer. This systematic assimilation of othd> 
party organizations to the Russian model, and their subordination ti 
Moscow, is generally seen by non-communist historians as a by-pro 
duct of inner-Soviet developments, which it clearly was to some exten» 
However, it is Weber’s merit to see that this is not the whole, or eve 
the major part, of the truth. He distinguishes several elements in it. 


In the first place, as he notes correctly, any effective and lasting orgań 
zations in modern industrial society tends to be bureaucratized in sor 
degree, including revolutionary parties. Democratic movements a¥ 
organizations operate somewhere between the two extremes of ui 
limited internal freedom, bought at the cost of practical effectivencs 
and ossified bureaucracy. Weber comments: ‘In a labour movemen © 
the democratic tendency always retains some force, since its enti. 
tradition requires an anti-authoritarian, egalitarian and libertari: 
spirit. Moreover, the leadership is always obliged to support such te 
dencies from time to time, in order to stimulate the membership 
activity and prevent a total paralysis of the party.’ The formation of 
structured and disciplined xep out of the merger of men, movemer 
and sects in 1918-z0 was itself normal, and unacceptable only 
utopians or anarchists. It is the systematic atrophy of internal dem 
cracy and over-bureaucratization after 1924 which provide the pro 
lem. 


In the second place, a revolutionary party needs an unusually stro 
‘skeleton’ ofthis kind, ifonly becauscit is a voluntary organization wh’ 
must be capable of holding its own against the power-structure of st» 
economy and the mass media, whose resources, influence and strenp 
are far superior. An hierarchical and disciplined ‘apparat’ of prof 
sional revolutionaries (or, in peacetime, professional functionari 
forms easily the most effective cadre of this sort. Its absolute siz 
secondary: the KPp’s corps of full-timers probably remained far sma 
than the spp’s in the Weimar Republic. Though this inevitably p 
duced tensions between leaders and rank-and-file, not to mentio: 
hypertrophy of centralism and atrophy of initiative from below, it » 
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acceptable to German Communists for political as well as operational 
reasons. Just because the xpp emerged in Germany—whose political 
traditions notably differed from those of Russia—somewhere in an 
undefined space between. social democracy and the libertarian-demo- 
cratic (not to say utopian-radical) revolutionism which seems to be its 
natural antithesis in industrial countries, it had above all to define its 
political location. ‘Bolshevization’ did so. This was not only because 
Bolshevism had, after all, shown itself to be the ox/y successful form of 
revolution—the others had failed or not even started—but because the 
‘Party’ itself as a disciplined revolutionary army, ready for battle, pro- 
vided unity and answers to confusing questions. Loyalty by-passes 
many uncertainties, especially in proletarian movements, which are 
built on the instinct of unity and solidarity. 


These forces would have been operative even without the intervention 
of Moscow, which Weber only mentions in the third place. It stands to 
reason that, given the deliberately centralized structure of the Comin- 
tern, of which the local parties were merely disciplined ‘sections’, and 
the obvious and inevitable dependence of both on the Soviet Party, 
‘bolshevization’ would mean stalinization. In other words a process 
which had no intrinsic connection with the ussR, except inasmuch as it 
reflected the natural prestige of the organizational and strategic ‘model’ 
associated with the party andrevolution of Lenin, would be transformed 
into an extension of Soviet politics. The distinction between the two is 
evident in the case of the Italian cp, because there it took the form of 
Togliatti’s conscious subordination to the Russian Party of a leading 
cadre formed earlier and independently from it; a cadre which, though 
purged and modified by the Russians remained essentially intact and 
with its own ideas (which it admittedly kept to itself). It is reasonably 
clear in the British cp, where once again the solidification of the party 
took place earlier and the nucleus of the party leadership remained un- 
changed after 1922-23. It is not so clear in Germany, because the turn- 
over of the leading cadre continued to be much greater and was visibly 
dominated by Moscow. 


This was due partly to the heavy Russian involvement of the xep which 
we have already noted. What happened in Germany mattered mors in 
Moscow than what happened anywhere else in Europe. The triumph of 
the Left within the cp after the failure of 1923 intensified this involve- 
ment. It was not imposed by Moscow. Indeed, if anything it marked a 
(last) assertion of the anti-Russian autonomy of the German party’, a 
suspicion which the leadership of Ruth Fischer and Maslow tried to 
allay—fatally—by turning itself into the German fraction of Zinoviev. 
It was thus not merely opposed to the general and rather moderate 
course which Stalin and the bulk of the cpsu were now following, but 
in addition involved the xD in the Russian inner-party struggle—on 
the wrong side. (No fraction of any significance in Germany favoured 
Trotsky.) Moreover, the sectarianism of the Left was plainly senseless, 
though it appealed to the rank-and-file. In a period of stabilization— 
basically from 1921, unquestionably after 1923—some form of political 
realism was necessary: united action with the majority of the organized 





Sec Weber, Vol. I, p. 301. 
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workers who were in the spp, work in trade unions, and in parliament. 
Direct Comintern intervention in 1925 deposed the Left leaders. 
Nothing else could have done, and this established a sinister precedent. Fos 
not merely did it transfer the centre of gravity of German inner-party 
discussion to Moscow, but to a Comintern which was now playing 
Soviet politics, and which intervened not so much to change noliciea Y. 
to choose loyal followers. 


Two Tragic Particularities 


But which followers? The vulgar historiography of the Cominten 
neglects this question, assuming merely that they were blind execu 
tants of Moscow’s policy. But two tragic peculiarities of xpp histg 
cannot be so easily written out of the scenario. ‘These were (a) the 
with which it carried out the suicidal line of 1929-33 and (b) the r 
markable instability of its top leadership. Neither were inevitable. Fc 
instance, an automatic reflex of discipline led the British cp in 1939 t 
reverse its line on the war, to drop the most important leaders assoc 
ated with it—Pollitt and Campbell—and to carry out the new line vija 
unhesitating loyalty. But everyone who had experience of this episox 
in its history knows that, but for outside intervention the party woul 
not have altered its line at this time (though a minority might hax 
hankered after such a change), that it reverted with almost audib 
relief to its old line in 1941, and that Pollitt and Campbell in no sen_ 
suffered for their association with the ‘incorrect’ policy of 1939. i 
The truth was that, although increasing numbers of xPbD functionari 
—especially the young and the unskilled, and those without previy 
experience in Spartacus or the Uspp—were prepared to support « 
party line unconditionally, the basic orientation of the xpp activists w 
towards the sectarian left. It had begun as a party of revolutio 
stabilized itself as one of militant and systematic negative ‘confro; 
tion’. Its consistent failure to gain strength in the trade unions refle 
this. The Comintern had deposed the ultra-left leadership of 1924 
only at the cost of taking some account of this mood. Thus, as Wep 
points out, the ultra-left course was never genuinely disavowed by 
KPD and a return to a similar course under Comintern auspices 
1928-29 was welcomed. It meant doing what came naturally. It is + 
haps significant—though this is one of the few aspects on which We 

is silent—that the Young Communists seem to have played an ab 
gether subordinate part in the Comintern’s German policy. Elsewh 
one of the commonest methods by which Moscow filled the p: 
leaderships with loyal cadres uncommitted to any pre-Comin+ 
ideology, was by the promotion of recruits from the various rc 
Whether for this or other reasons, youth organizations supplied a si; 
ficant number of Communist leaders: Rust in Britain, Longo 
Secchia in Italy, a very substantial group in France. Togliatti, ind 

is reported to have observed during the great left turn of 1929: ‘Tm 
don’t givein, Moscow won’t hesitate to fix up a left leadership with s 
kid out of the Lenin School.’* So far as one can see, in Weimar Genr 








4 According to an informant of Tasca, quoted’in Spriano, Stevia del Partito: 
mista Italiane, Vol. I, p. 228. 
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the Young Communists produced no leaders of any great significance. 
They were not required to: there were enough left sectarians to choose 
from. 


The problem arising out of the instability of the leadership is two-fold: 
why was the turnover so large? And why did it lead—as I think most 
observers must agree—to a progressive lowering of quality ?> The line 
from Liebknecht and Luxemburg, through Levi and Meyer, Brandler 
and Thalheimer, Ruth Fischer and Maslow, to Thaelmann and his 
group is a distinctly descending one in terms of general political 
ability, though not in courage and devotion. This is not by any means 
the case in all other Communist Parties. 


What seems to have happened is that the xP never succeeded in 
developing a coherent body of leaders out of Spartacus (whose sur- 
viving cadres, after the shedding of quasi-syndicalist elements, tended 
to be ‘right’ deviationiste), the ex-Independent Socialists (who tended 
to breed ‘left’ deviationists), and the post-1920 entrants into the party. 
The struggle for the formation of a leading group continued until it was 
merged with ‘Bolshevization’ by Moscow; and in this struggle the 
ablest in all groups tended to be eliminated for their prominence, or 
were unable to establish themselves as leaders of independent standing 
in the xp before being reduced to Comintern functionaries.® This is 
perhaps the real tragedy of the murder of Rosa Luxemburg. Spartacus 
provided what the German left lacked: a potentially coherent and 
flexible approach to German politics, which did not confuse revolu- 
tionism with leftism. If Rosa Luxemburg was not likely to provide an 
alternative to Lenin internationally, within her own country her 
prestige might have imposed the Spartacus approach on the new party. 
It might have provided that party with a nucleus of political leadership 
and strategy. 


For at bottom this was the drama of the xro: it had no policy for any 
situation other than one of revolution, because the German left, one 
might almost say the German Labour movement, had never had one. 
The spp did not practise politics, but merely waited (in theory) until 
historic inevitability brought it an electoral majority and hence ‘the 
revolution’, while concealing (in practice) a subaltern acceptance of the 
status quo by providing its members with a large collective private 
world. The German Left had spent its time criticizing the de facto 
abandonment of revolutionary or any working-class struggle by the 
spp, but had little chance to develop more than a few buds of an alter- 


5 In the absence of compambly detailed calculations for other cr’s it is impossible to 
be certain, but it does seem that thelr turnover was smaller. Thus in 1929 only two 
members of the xpp’s political bureau had survived from 1924— and 
Remmele, of whom the latter was subsequently eliminated. In France five politcal 
bureau members sat continuously from 1926 to 1932, and another discontinuously, 
while three—but for Semard’s death, quite certainly four—were still members in 1945. 
© A case in point may be the late Gerhart Eisler, whose policy as a Weimar leader 
combined unconditional loyalty to the usse with opposition to local ultm-leftiam. 
He was actually instrumental at one point in securing a temporary suspension of 


intermattonal service, until his returm—in various secondary functtons—to the 
German Democratic Republic. 
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native policy, which never bore fruit. The German cp settled down to 
the same attitude as the old spp, except for its genuinely revolutionary 
temper: to mobilize, to confront and to wait. It had not time—though 
quite a few of the early rep leaders might have had the capacity—to 
develop a revolutionary politics; in other words, at the least, something 
political to do when there were no actual barricades to be put up. It 
lacked that tradition of participation in a going system of radical, or 
even bourgeois-reformist, politics, which, with all its dangers, provided 
the proletarian left of other countries with strategic or tactical model: 
for non-insurrectionary periods. When the French cp, ‘bolshevized? ir 
every sense, including a fair proportion of its leaders, confronted s 
problem like fascism, it would automatically think of falling back on: 
familiar political device, the temporary bloc of the left or the ‘peopl’ 
in defence of the Republic. In fact there are signs that even during th. 
most insanely sectarian phase of 1928-33, these were the reflexes o 
PCF leaders, though they were still stifled by the Comintern. It was no 
that someone like Maurice Thorez was less of a good bolshevik tha» 
Thaelmanon, or even that he was brighter—though he was; but 
there was a French tradition of proletarian political action, whereas } 
Germany there was not. There they bred fighters of unparallele 
bravery and loyalty and remarkable organizers, but not revolutionar 
politicians. 


The Eventual Consequences la 
Hence the xeo not merely failed in the crucial period of Hitler’s rise T 
power—the prevailing policy in Moscow would have made it almo: 
impossible to succeed even if, what is more than doubtful, the Germè 
spp would have tolerated a common resistance to fascism. It did ne 
even realize that it was failing, until long after it was too late, let alo» 
how catastrophically and irrevocably it had failed. And so it went dow 
to total and final defeat. For the test of its failure lies not in Hitletm 
victory, nor even in the rapid, brutal and effective destruction of th» 
party which was the most persistent, the bravest, in a sense the o» 
active force of opposition under the Nazi dictatorship. It Kes ix , 
failure of the XED to revive after 1945, except in the Russian-occupied zor 
where political conditions eliminated its potential rivals.” Wh 
Hitler had been defeated, the old spp, which had done nothing to p 
vent his rise and had virtually liquidated itself peacefully after ms 

jumph, revived as the major mass party of the West-German work 
class. The xro still polled about 6 per cent (1-4 million votes) in 19. 
compared to the spp’s 30 per cent, but by 1953 it was down to 2-2 jm» 
cent (o6 million votes) compared to the spp’s 29 per cent, and ther: 
no reason to believe that it would have done all that much better, ba 
not been formally banned by the Federal Republic. In a word, aje 
1945 it lived on rapidly wasting assets. It had failed during the Weir 
Republic to establish itself as a permanent factor in the Gern 
working-class movement. 


7 The argument that the xen under Weimar had its greatest bastions in what is s 
the ppx, is not convincing. In actual fact, the greatest preponderance of KPD ¢ 
sPD voters in 1932 was to be found in the Rhine-Ruhr area, where the party 
about twice as much support as its rival. 
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Its failure contrasts not only with its striking mass influence in the 
Weimar days, but also with the record of other—generally smaller— 
cps in countries where the anti-Russian reflex might have been expected 
to weaken them. In Austria, for instance the Communists continued to 
poll a steady 54 per cent in the first ten post-war years (their support 
before 1938 had been negligible). In Finland, they never polled less than 
20 per cent (perhaps double their inter-war score). Both these countries 
had fought wars against the ussr, or lost territory, or been partly 
occupied by the Red Army. Almost everywhere in Europe the cr’s 
emerged from the period of anti-fascism stronger, and—at least for a 
time—more deeply rooted in their national working classes than 
before. In Germany, Hitler had eliminated them as 2 mass movement. 


Yet one cannot conclude the tragic survey of the Weimar xpp entirely 
on this gloomy note. For it did, after all, achieve what the KPD set out 
to achieve—a German Socialist Republic, and the fact that this came 
into existence through the Red Army rather than through the efforts 
of the German movement, would have been perfectly acceptable to the 
Weimar Communists. The German Democratic Republic must be 
entered on the balance-sheet as much as the decisive defeat in the 
Western part of the country. For that Republic, which can only be 
criticized if we also acknowledge its remarkable achievements in very 
difficult circumstances,’ is indeed the child of the xro. To this extent 
the critique of the party must be qualified. After all, how many other 
Communist Parties have succeeded in actually building new societies? 
Yet who ever doubted that, if someone ever handed power to them on a 
plate, the great body of upright, brave, loyal, devoted, able and efficient 
functionaries and executives who returned from exile and from the 
concentration camps to do their duty as Communists, would do a com- 
petent job? 


How left-wing parties behave when they are given power is not an 
insignificant test: Social-Democratic ones have failed it with great 
regularity, starting with the German spp in 1918. But Communist 
parties have always known that they would pass it. The German KD, 
however, failed other tests, by which revolutionary movements must 
also be judged. Unlike the French and Italian cp’s, it failed to become an 
integral part of its working-class movement, though it had excellent 
chances of doing so. Its political history proved as impermanent as the 
Weimar Republic. It failed to develop any policy for operating under 
conditions of even a temporarily stabilized capitalism, and for this 
reason it went down before Hitler with the rest of the Weimar Republic. 
This failure reflected a more general difficulty which faced all the com- 
munist parties or indeed all revolutionary socialists in developed 1n- 
dustrial countries: how to envisage.a transition to socialism in condi- 
tions other than the historically exceptional ones of the years after 1917. 
Yet while the development of other cr’s shows some attempt to come 
to terms with this problem (1n so far as they were not prevented by 


t Two of these achievements are worth noting: the genuine settling of accounts with 
the Nax! past of the German people, and the quiet refusal to join, except in the most 
marginal way, in the show trials, wictimizatlons and executions of communists 
which disfigured the other East-European regimes in the late Stalin period. 
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outside influence), that of the xPD does not. While it was a mass force 
it did one thing: it held the red flag high. Its worst enemies canno) 

` accuse it of any compromise with reformism, any tendency to allow 
itself to be absorbed by the system. But confrontation is no one Ins 
period of crisis, as in 1929-33, it might attract growing support fog 
those who had nothing to lose—by the spring of 1932, 85 per cent of 
party membership was unemployed—but numerical support is no' 
necessarily strength. The 2,500 or so members of the pct, at the ven 
same time, represented a more serious force than the 300,000 Germa 
communists, the 6,000,000 KPD voters. 


The history of the xro is tragic. The great hope of the world ia 1919 
the only significant mass communist party in the West in 1932, itgi 
little more than an episode in the history of Western Germany. Perhap 
it failed for German reasons: because of the inability of the Germa: 
Left to overcome the historic weaknesses of both the bourgeoisie an 
the proletariat of that great and ambiguous country. But other pos 
sibilities for its development can be envisaged, without excessive 
realism. At all events Dr Weber provides us with a wealth of materi 
for assessing a crucial case of failureinthehistory of the left. Others ma 
perhaps learn from this failure. They should read him with care, an 
not without compassion. 
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review 


Fred Halliday Marxism and Asia 


The upsurge of colonial revolution in recent years has led to a fresh 
examination of earlier Marxist work on this topic, both by Marx and 
Engels themselves, and by theorists of the Third International. This 
book! gives a serious and mainly non-polemical a to some 
aspects of this issue. Two central themes are included: the evolution of 
the theory of colonial revolution among Europen Marxists from Marx, 
through the Second and Third Internationals, to present Soviet theory; 
and the growth in China of a theory of revolution and socialist trans- 
formation. The body of the book is a selection from relevant documents, 
which is preceded by an essay discussing matters raised in the texts. 


It is precisely because it discusses such a major political question that 
the book, despite many virtues and a wealth of material, suffers from 
two crucial defects. The first concerns its thematic and geographical 
limits. Thematically, the book is confined almost entirely to discussions 
of revolutionary s/rategy in the colonial areas and of the way colonial 
revolution relates to struggle in the industrial capitalist societies. The 
problem of Marxist ava/ysis of Asian societies is treated in a cursory 


1 Marxism and Asia, by Stuart Schram and Héléne Carrère d’ Eocausec, Allen Lane, 
The Penguin Presa, 1969, £3 108. od. This is an expanded version of the original 
French edition of 1965, but unlike the French edition it lacks a full contents page. 
New material has been added on Soviet theories of the third world, the Astatic Mode 
of Production and the Cultural Revolution. 
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manner. Any strategy has to presuppose some analysis of class struc- 
tare in these societies, and of the role of kin, tribe and religion in 
forming the consciousness and social practice of Asian societies: Such 
analytical material is also necessary for Marxists outside Asia. Since the 
Second World War and the world dominance of us im 
universities in the usa have evolved a wealth of ideological anal 
based on the spurious concept of ‘modernization’ and often vaunting 
the progressive role of the military in this modernizing process. The 
Soviets have now evolved analogous theories, of which a few examples 
can be found in this book. Such theories are wide open to attack and 
form an important link, and a weak one, in the imperialist idealogica: 
hegemony over universities in the advanced nations; in the few places 
where such ideologues have not prevailed, pawer is held by Ẹ 
piricist Fachidiotes who jealously guard their departments and subje 
against the incursions of any theory. The theme of Marxist analysis o 
pre-industrial societies and of colonial Asia is thus of vital politica 
importance both for revolutionaries in the third world, and also for a» 
anti-imperialist student movement in the capitalist world. It is as 
essential component of the problem ‘Marxism and Asia’. -Ja 


- The book also has a serious geographic limit. The only Asian countr 
given serious consideration in the book is China. The Chinese Revolt 
tion has been the greatest single revolutionary victory in Asia, but muc 
material has been produced on the important struggles in such othe 
countries as Vietnam, Japan, India, Persia and Indonesia, This, 
largely ignored. Thus in both its thematic and its geographic contes 
the book falls far short of the title, Marxisw and Asta. Hither a differes 
title should have-been chosen, or the full extent of the problem shou 
have been indicated and discussed, even if a comprehensive treatmen= 
would obviously go beyond the confines of any one book. 


The second major defect of the book concerns the theory of cult” — 
geography and politics that lies behind the authors’ introductory essas 
This affects their general reading of the texts. They argue that Ma 
was “Europocentric’ and regarded European culture as superior 
that of Asia. His theory rested on the industrial proletariat, a soc’ 
force not predominant outside Europe. The Chinese have been dett 
mined to preserve ‘ber cultural specificity and to modernize wh 
‘remaining themselves’.* This has led to an ‘Asiocentric’ approx 
and the Chirese have ceased to be Marxists. The Sino-Soviet dispute 
thus seen as a conflict between Europocentric and Asiocentric viet 
and has its origins in cultural differences. The Chinese reject Weste 

- values; hence they regard the West as incapable of revolutionary acti 
‘Mao is in fact repudiating Marx, Lenin and Soviet experience’? in 1 
Cultural Revolution; the Chinese are making ‘a revolution that MIEI 
nothing in common with Marxism’.* 

Europocentriam usually implies a conscious or unconscious b: 
resulting from the acceptance of European values. It is an effect 


2 p. 107. 
3p. 11L 
*p.5. 
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imperialist ideology. Such sdsological Europocentrism did not distort 
Marrs analysis. Marx’s Europocentrism was analytic and strategic, and 
was based on a fact—the spread of capitalism across the world. Just as 
Hegel’s Absolute was world-historical, so the proletariat would be 
~ world-historical.* Capitalism was breaking down all the Chinese walls 
of non-European societies. Marx neither defended nor accepted this 
process: he analysed it and laid the basis for historically transcending 
it. Marxism is therefore not ‘an attempt to Europeanize the world’,§ but 
an analysis of how capitalism was Huropeanizing the world, and of how 
to combat this univetsal mode of production. 


If Marx’s strategic conceptions were Europocentric, this was because 
he saw the centre of revolutionary struggle as being in the industrial 
societies of his day—which is where it was at this time. In spite of this 
he realized, as the authors point out, that there was a possibility of the 
Irish, Indian and Chinese colonial peasantries liberating themselves and 
thus providing an impulse to revolution in the west. His theory was 
not, therefore, based on a bending of politics to culture, but on a 
concrete analysis of a conjuncture and was capable of change as that 
conjuncture changed. Marx, in some of his writing on India, did over- 
estimate the industrlalizing effects of capitalism on pre-capitalist society 
and underestimated the uneven spread of capitalism across the world; 
but his theory always contained the future possibility of an autonomous 


Asian revolutionary strategy. 


Marrs analysis of imperialism does not valorize European civilization 
but arises from an accurate understanding of the progessive aspects of 
the impact of imperialism at a-specific stage of history.? It went hand 
in hand with an awareness of how imperialism reveals ‘the profound 
hypocrisy and inherent barbarism of bourgeois civilization’.8 For 
socialism and communism to become possible, the pre-capitalistsocieties 
of Asia had to be shaken up; through this it became possible for revolu- 
tionary forces to emerge which can move towards socialism by 
reacting against foreign exploitation. Although Marx sometimes exag- 
gerated the degree of vegetative stagnation of Asian society, he was 
tight to stress catalytic role of capitalist expansion and of the inclusion 
of Asia into a unified world market. In some minor respects Marx and 
Engels may have been influenced by ideas of their epoch, and in 
particular by Hegel’s stereotypes about China. Even today these con- 
cepts have been used by certain European Marxists who see themselves 
as defending ‘European civilization’ against the imagined ‘barbarism’ 
of the Chinese Cultural Revolution. - 


Marx was Europocentric in one other vital respect. The origins of his 
thought lay in European intellectual history. They represented a fusion 
of strands in 19th century thought. It has often been pointed out that 
European thought derives much from Judaic and Muslim civilization,’ 





3 The German Ideoleg y (Moscow, 1955), p. 47 

§ Marxism and Acia, p. 28 

7 ‘Nations, Colonies and Social Classes’, Horace B. Davis, Sclauce and Society, Winter 
1965, vol, xxrx, No. 1. 

* On Colonialism, Marx and Engels (Moscow, 1959), p. 86. 
’ August Bebel, in 2 polemical work Dis Arabische Kultur periode 
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but Marx’s thought was a result of social and intellectual processes 
specific to the West. Although some aspects of his thought have been 
noted in other thinkers, such as Ibn Khaldoun, the Marxist system of 
dialectical materialism is a European product which has universal 
applicability. Marx himself did not develop all the aspects of his theo 
equally and it later naturally needed developing to cope with societies i” 
which he did not devote attention. 


Schram and Carrére d’Encausse do not distinguish between the 
distortion of Marxism by cultural influences, leading to idealism, 
chauvinism and particularism, and the development of Marxism to cope 
with new situations. The Chinese Communists evolved a theory to 
make the revolution in a predominantly peasant society, and hage 
tried to find means to cope with the dangers of bureaucracy ina soddy 
that is moving towards socialism. This is all analysed as a deviation 
from Marx—an approach which ignores the obvious fact that the 
history of Marxism is an ongoing attempt to cope with both old and 
new problems. 


The concept of ‘culture’ is here used as a substitute for political 
analysis and it is no surprise that the authors consequently degenerate 
into straightforward inaccuracies. In their original French edition they 
advanced the thesis that as China became economically more like 
Russia, its politics would do so too. This hope was disappointed 
Now, the residual category ‘culture’ is invoked to explain the Cul 
Revolution. In fact, Russian revisionism cannot be derived immediate! 
from the Gross National Product of the ussr: there is a politics 
mediation, which explains the collapse of its revolutionary foreig 
policy after Lenin’s death. The same is true of China. Despite its namı 
the Cultural Revolution is about politics. 


To sustain their thesis, the authors tell us that the Chinese have.) 
total incomprehension of the reality of developed industrial societ 
and regard it as a ‘burnt-out revolutionary hearth’.!° This is manifest 
not true. The Chinese do not have a coherent analysis of industri 
capitalist society, but their response to the May events in Frane 
showed that, despite opportunism elsewhere, they are capable of ac 
nowledging revolutionary struggle in the developed countries when 
occurs. An editorial of the Peopi’s Daily in 1968 entitled “The Gre 
Storm’, among other documents, made this evident. To recover t 
history of Marxism and the Asian revolution, it is essential to reconstrv 
the struggles of the colonial revolutions, and to grasp the interrelati 
of a theory and a practice which still have many new, and dauntir 
tasks to accomplish. Such a history could only be political, and wor 
have to avoid the idealist aberrations of Marxism and Asia. 





(Dietx-Veriag, 1884), argued that Christianity had opposed zod suppressed clase 
Greek and Roman thought, which has only been preserved by Muslim civilizat» 
and that without this baving happened, classical thought would never have remer 
in the Renaissance. But in trying to reach the conclusion that ‘modem culture i 
anti-Christian culture’ Bebel greatly exaggerated the virtues of classical Isls 


ctvilixation. 
10 Marxism and Asia, p. 78, p. 84. 
1 Peking Review, 22, 1968. , 
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ERRATUM Page 2 of Themes, lines 13-14:-‘the secret political survey contained in the Testament of the 


who Khruschey symbolically honoured’ should 


whom Khruschet symbolically honoured’. 


read ‘a section of the political Testament attributed to the 
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~ widespread tenet of the Left today is that imperialism is incapable of 
nsuring economic development in the “Third World’, and that its domina- 
son of the colonial and ex-colonial countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
america dooms them to backwardness, famine and misery. The general 
alidity of this belief, however, has often obscured the fact that the effects 
«f imperialism are by no means uniform throughout the underdeveloped 
rotld. In selected countries, imperialist strategy today does not rely on 
liance with feudal landowners and does not aim to keep the masses in a 
ate of permanent destitution. More flexible and delicate mechanisms of 
<ploitation are possible, and with them a more sophisticated model of 
ass alliances and institutions. Such a model does not block industrial 
‘velopment in the dependent country—on the contrary, it actively 
omotes it, in a specialized form. It is the contemporary equivalent of that 
«pitalist modernization from above which Lenin repeatedly insisted was 
«ssible in Tsarist Russia—against the comforting ‘catastrophism’ of 
any Marxists who claimed that there was no viable path of capitalist 
velopment there. In this issue of the review, Ernesto Laclau provides a 
arching Marxist analysis of one of the most important examples of a new 
pe of imperialist strategy. Argentina—the second largest country in the 
«ssical continent of US imperialism—is currently governed by a military 
:tatorship which is pursuing a coherent project of industrial rationaliza- 

n that aims to make Argentina tranquil for capital for decades to come. 
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At the same time, the Argentinian working class has fought back with 
mass political struggles of an unprecedented scale and character. The 
urban insurrections of Cordoba and Rosario in May 1969 were events of 
world-wide significance. The dialectic of international class struggle that 
loops back and forth from the colonial countries to the advanced capitalist 
countries (from Saigon to Berlin, from Paris to Cordoba, from Phnom Penh 
to Kent State) is now tightening with every year. The Argentinian May, 
following the French May, showed that the forms of struggle themselves 
may become increasingly common to both major zones of world capitalism. 


On October gth, 1964, Nikita Khruschev signed the official obituary in 
Pravda of the veteran Hungarian economist, Eugen Varga—long ane 
ornament of the Soviet regime. Five days later, Khruschev fell. In this. 
issue of NLR, we publish the secret political survey contained in the 
Testament of the man who Khruschev symbolically honoured on the eval 
of his eclipse. It is an implacably bleak tableau of Russian society 
all the mote devastating coming from a luminary of the régime whicl 
presided over it. In a commentary on this Testament, and other recen 
oppositional documents of the Soviet intelligentsia, Tamara Deutsche 
points out their distance and distrust of the Soviet masses—the ordinar 
workers and peasants who carry the main burden of the present system 
and all its oppressions. It is only the entry of these masses into politics 
action that can truly break the long stagnation of contemporary Russia. 


In NLR 48 we published Walter Benjamin’s famous essay ‘Paris- 
Capital of the Nineteenth Century’. Since then, the first collection of essay 
by Benjamin has been released in England, under the title Tiuminations 
This issue includes a lecture given by Benjamin in exile during tł 
thirties, which is one of the few serious attempts outside surrealism ° 
provide a theoretical link between the notions of a political and ; 
aesthetic vanguard. 


The first volume of Levi-Strauss’s magnum opus ‘Introduction to 
Science of Mythology’ has now been translated into English. An objecti 
assessment of Levi-Strauss’s achievement must await a sober analysis 

this work. In 1963, a seminar organized by the French review Esp 
posed a number of questions to Levi-Strauss. This interview is still t 
best bridge from “The Savage Mind’ to Levi-Strauss’s present work. 

radical Marxist criticism of the latter remains to be written. 


Ernesto Laclau (h) 


< Argentina—Imperialist Strategy 
and the May Crisis 


rgentina is probably the most industrialized major country in the so-called 
aird World. Well over 60 per cent of its population live in towns, a propor- 
ən higher than that in many European countries. The urban and rural pto- 
ariat, organized in solidly developed trade unions, comprises two-thirds 
its total work-force. This singular configuration for a peripheral capitalist 
<untry has created forms of political struggle not to be found elsewhere 
the underdeveloped world. Latin America has in recent years been the 
cus of repeated debate on the role of guerrilla movements and strategy. 
gentina is the one country in the continent which last year, on the contrary, 


witnessed a mass srban insurrection of a classical type, led by the in- 
dustrial working-class. The background to the great explosion of May 
1969 in Cérdoba and Rosario must be sought in the complex history of 
Argentina since the eviction of Peron, and the modifications of its 
economy and society that were ushered in by it. This history has many, 
lessons for Marxists everywhere, since the imperialist strategy operative 
in Argentina in the last decade represents a pilot experience for many 
other non-metropolitan countries, and has important implications for 
our understanding of the global pattern of capitalism in the present 
epoch. Likewise, the response of the oppressed masses in Argentina to 
this strategy, culminating in the events of May 1969, may presage 
crucial future aspects of class struggle elsewhere. It is therefore 
necessary to study both strategy and response very carefully. 


I. The September Restoration 


From the fall of Peron in September 1955 to the military putsch of June _ 
1966, the dominant force in Argentinian political life was the land- 
owniog oligarchy and the sectors socially and ideologically linked to it. 
Since 1943 the Argentinian oligarchy has never been strong enough to 
exercise direct political power. In consequence its policy has always 
been to leave the State in the hands of formally anti-oligarchic parties 
which it could trust, however, to defend its wider agrarian interests. 
Assured of the latter, the landowners could then obtain decisive ad- 
vantages through such orgafizations as the Rural Argentine Society 
and use of the newspapers La Nacida and La Preasa, which it controlled. 
In 1945 the oligarchy supported the Democratic Union (formed by the 
Radical Party, the Progressive Democrats, the Socialist and Com 
munist Parties) in opposition to Peronism. The oligarchy in 195 
again took over the levers of economic power without attempting tr 
exercise direct political power. Henceforward no Government plasme 
could be implemented which did not substantially respect its interests 
The September Restoration had two central objectives: (1) to abolish a 
the devices protecting the accumulation of national capital which ha 
been erected in the epoch of import substitution, especially during tb 
Peronist period (2) to establish a new economic policy whose princip: 
beneficiary would be the agricultural sector, and within this, the lanc 
owning class. The first objective was achieved by a combination « 
measures which dismantled all protectionist defences of the Argentinis 
economy: the State monopoly of foreign trade was abolished, bar 
deposits were de-nationalized, exchange contro] was abandoned a1 
credit to small and middle industry was drastically curtailed. Th» 
second objective was accomplished by transferring resources to t 
agricultural sector by means of a succession of devaluations. Policies 
antagonistic to the interests of the masses were, for obvious reasor 
unrealizable within the framework of a representative democrae 
Electoral fraud, through the proscription of Peronism, became the rc 
ofall Argentinian politics. 


The consequences of this liberalization of the Argentinian econo: 
were, however, not those hoped for by its promoters. Instead 
eliminating ‘artificial industries’ and bringing about a return of 
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pastoral Argentina of the Centenary,! it brought about an absolute in- 
crease in the investments of foreign monopoly capital in industry. In 
this way a new sector acquired importance, opposed as much to the 
agrarian export oligarchy as to the industrial bourgeoisie which had 
emerged as a result of import substitution.? At a certain stage of its 
development the interests of international capital became incompatible 
with the economic policy which prevailed, in particular under the 
Illia government, and with the financial and political instability 
inherent in the neo-oligarchic régime. The consequence was the 
military coup of 1966, led by the former Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, General Carlos Onganfa. 


2. The Advent of Monopoly Capital 


Since that time, control of the Argentinian State has been in the hands of 
big monopoly capital, whose nucleus is formed by North American 
enterprises. This change has radically modified the contradictions 
which define Argentinian society. During the import substitution 
period of Peron’s rule, the traditional oligarchy and its satellite sectors 
were confronted by a nationalist State—based on the Army and the 
unions—which encouraged autonomous industrial growth by con- 
fiscating a substantial proportion of agricultural profits. Today, by 
contrast, the principal contradiction is that which opposes big mono- 
poly capital to the popular classes affected by its expansion. Industriali- 
zation by itself is not a sufficient anti-imperialist strategy, as any analysis 
of the present régime’s strongly industrializing tendencies will show. 
Mechanical application of past schemas—oligarchy plus imperialism 
equals monoproductive agricultural stagnation—is to fall into the 
political and ideological trap of big capital: the present régime has 
attempted to create populist support on precisely this misunder- 
standing, claiming for itself an industrializing role alone capable of 
overcoming the dichotomy between Peronism and Anti-Peronism. 
The traditional organizations—parties and trade-unions—found it 
very difficult to adapt to the change in strategy which the new situation 
demanded. The result was that they remained impotent and inert 
for three years of the arbitrary power of the Onganfa régime. The events 
of May 1969, which culminated in the explosion of Cérdoba, unfolded 
outside the entire traditional political framework. The importance of 
the upsurge of May is that it constituted the first political response 


1 This is not simply a metaphor. From 1955 it has been the economic objective of the 
Argentine oligarchy. Alberto Hueyo, an ‘economist’ of the old school, maintained 
that Argentina’s problems were not economic but demographic, since its agrarian 
economy was admirably suited to feed 10 million inhabitants: the only problem 
was that the population was twice as numerous. Its malthusianism was, of course, 


organized the economy, brought down governments and led the country to the 
instability which it experienced until 1966. 

* Under Peron the official rari (Iostituto Argentino de Promocion del Intercambio) 
had a monopoly of foreign trade. Its policy was to buy agricultural products at low 
prices and sell them on the world market at higher prices. The surplus thus created 
was made over to the Industrial Bank, set up in 1944, which used it as credit for 
small and medinm industry. This funded the expansion of a national bourgeoisie 
which was directly tied in to State credit. 


to the new conjuncture and indicated the direction of future mass 
struggles in Argentina. 


The decisive change in the Argentinian economy from the fifties 
onwards was the penetration of industry by imperialist capital. By. 
contrast with the earlier epoch of domination by British imperialism 
(Argentina was within the British Imperial sphere up to the Second 
World War), investment was now directed towards the basic pro- 
ductive sectors. In the phase of British domination, foreign capital was 
primarily oriented towards trade, finance, public works and govern- 
ment loans, while the sector of physical production—agriculture— 
remained in the hands of an indigenous landowning class. The present 
phase, on the other hand, is characterized by large-scale North American 
investments in an industrial sector which has come to predominate 
within the economy as a whole. This development, indeed, is not 
limited to Argentina but is to be found throughout Latin America 
where there has notoriously been for two decades now a growing 
monopolization of industry by North American capital. 


The malin features of this expansion are well-known. Between 195» 
and 1963 the United States exported 11,000 million dollars of long- 
term net capital to Latin America. Two-thirds of this sum was private 
investment, the bulk of it direct investment. The latter grew at a ver 
tiginous pace: $2,700 million in 1943, $4,400 in 1950 and $8,200 millio: 
in 1961. A high degree of concentration accompanied it. In 1950, 30% 
companies with a working capital of 50 million dollars controlles 
90 per cent of us investments in Latin America. Moreover, these in 
vestments were also very concentrated by region. A quarter of th 
continent received three-quarters of the capital outflow. Lastly, tb 
sectors maioly concerned were either extractive enclaves of gre 
strategic importance—above all, of course, oil—or monopolization < 
the industrial sector created in the most advanced of these countri, 
by import substitution processes. 


Argentina has notoriously belonged to the latter category. US is 
vestments were modest and stationary between 1929 and 195 
From then onwards, they increased constantly. From $81 millic 
between 1951 and 1955, they leapt to $196 million in 1956—60 ar 
passed the 300 million mark in 1961-62. The crucial change occurr 
in the year 1955, when Peron fell and the economic liberalization whi 
ensued produced a massive rush of North American capital. Indes 
the vast bulk of the huge increase in us investment in Latin America 
the second half of the fifties went into only four countries: Argenti» 
Venezuela, Panama and Cuba. Thus total us investments in 1951- 
were $750 million; in 1956-60 this shot up to $3,332 milli 
These four countries absorbed $661 million in the first five years, > 
$2,200 in the next five years—their share rising from 38 per cent 
66 per cent of the total. During the same years, Brazil, Mexico 9 
Argentina accounted for 70 per cent of the public loans of the Em 
bank, and Argentina and Brazil alone for 75 per cent of the loans : 
subsidies granted under the Mutual Security Programmes. 


US capital thus swiftly came to dominate foreign investments 
Argentina, as can be seen from the table on the next page: 
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Foreign Investments in Argentina Dec 1958-Dec 1961—Millions of 
dollars. Country and Branch of Industry. 


USA 193-21 Chemical Products 118.04 
Switzerland 49-48 Automobiles 96.73 
UK 31.75 Non-Ferrous Metals 44-37 
Holland 26.25 Oil Refinery 28.93 
West Germany 25011 Machinery 26.57 
Canada 22.10 Maritime Transport 10.25 
Italy 18.15 Others 62.51 
France 11.18 

Panama 3.56 

Others 6.60 

Total 387.40 Total 387.40 


(Source: Bank of London and South America: Fortuipit/y Review, Dec soth, 1961.) 


US capital investments in Argentinian industry grew from $161 million 
dollars at the start of this process to $617 million by 1965. Between 
1960 and 1965 the GNP increased at an average rate of 2-8 per cent a 
year, while industrial production grew by 4:1 per cent. During the 
same period, sales of branches of us firms in Argentina recorded an 
increase of no less than 24 per cent. The significance of this figure may 
be seen from a comparison of the other major countries of us invest- 
ment in Latin America: sales of these subsidiaries grew 6-4 per cent in 
Brazil, 13-0 per cent in Mexico and 14-0 per cent in Venezuela, against 
increases in industrial production of 4:9 per cent, 8-o per cent and 
9°4 per cent respectively.’ By 1968, total us investment in Argentina 
totalled no less than $1,148 million. 


This is not the place to analyse the international causes of this phen- 
omenon. But the main processes to which it is linked are evident. 
(1) The technological revolution of recent decades has shown that, 
beyond a given critical point, increases in constant capital raise the 
productivity of labour more than proportionally to the decline in vari- 
able capital within the organic composition of capital as a whole. In 
the past, industries with a low organic composition of capital and 
enterprises with pre-capitalist exploitation of labour in the peripheral 
regions, played a substantial role in producing a high average level of 
profit for world capitalism.* Today this super-exploitation of variable 
capital is no longer necessary—and it is uneconomic to perpetu- 
ate the type of enterprise which was based on pre-capitalist forms. 
(2) Consequently the relative importance of the peripheral countries 
(so-called “Third World’) as a field of investment for North American 
monopoly capital has declined and the importance of the metropolitan 
countries has grown. In the last decade, for example, North American 
capital has lowered the relative proportion of its investments in Latin 
America and massively raised the proportion of its investments in 
Europe. However, even though North American investments in 
Latin America have diminished in relative importance, they have 


5 Celso Furtado, Formapes scomomrica de America Latina, Rio de Janciro, 1969. 

* See Emesto Lechu (h), ‘Modos de producción, sistemas económicos y población 
excedente. Aproximación histórica 2 los casos argentino y chileno.” Remsta leiim- 
americana de Sociolegia, No.2 1969. 


grown in absolute volume, and—what is more important—they have 
introduced the fundamental qualitatiee change outlined above. Directed 
towards monopolization of the industrial sector of the peripheral 
capitalist countries, they have introduced substantial economies of 
scale. (3) The alliance of imperialist capital and the traditional locally 

oligarchy has tended to break up as a consequence, especially since the 
absence of changes in the agrarian sector closes potential markets for 
the products of the big industrial monopolies. For these reasons, 
imperialist capital has promoted certain structural reforms necessary 
to its own expansion, even when this has encountered opposition from 
the former local ruling class. 


The penetration of foreign capital into the industrial sector has re- 
vealed the characteristic form of their dependent situation: the rate 
of growth of their economies depends on the rate of growth of funds 
available for investment. The international deterioration in the terms 
of trade constantly tends to reduce the size of investible resources, 
while the protectionist trade policies maintained by the advanced— 
capitalist countries block the development of exports other than’ 
the traditional primary products, The consequence has been a halt to 
autonomous industrial growth and an attempt to remedy this stagna- 
tion by a massive influx of foreign capital. Now, as we have seen, 
imperialist investments in industry involve the introduction of pro- 
ductive units with a high technical level. This has led to the following 
fundamental changes in the Latin American economies: (1) the liquida- 
tion of the small and middle industry which emerged during the 
period of import substitution (2) a decline in the ability of the in 
dustrial sector to absorb labour. Thus two basic alternatives now 
exist for Latin America. If the objectives of big monopoly capital prove viable 
they will generate a renovated economic system with a great capacity for pro 
moting social integration, prodwing nw middle classes and acceptable occupa 
tional levels. This will permit a parliamentarization of political power ar> 
wold lead to domestic régimes not so different from those of the imperialis 
bourgeois democracies themselves. If, on the other band, monopolistic expansio 
promotes social integration less rapidly than it destroys the old order, then it co 
only create growing mass opposition, a narrowing of the social base of capitali. 
political power and a consequent tightening of repression generally. 


3. The Onganía Regime and its Strategy 


Within this international perspective, which obtains for Latin Ameri 
as a whole, Argentina presents special characteristics. Firstly, because 
Argentina there is no ‘agrarian problem’ which can be resolved p=- 
reforms which change a peasantry without land into a social base f 
monopolistic expansion. In the second place, import substitution « 
more intense in Argentina than elsewhere in Latin America. Moreov: 
this sector was not just an enclave but dominated highly populat 
centres of major social, political and economic importance. Final 
Argentina possesses the strongest labour movement in Latin Amer 
with a powerful organization spread throughout the country: this 
why an economic policy which leads to unemployment encount 
strong working-class opposition mobilized by the unions. These th 
circumstances combine to shortes the period within which imperial» 
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will have to develop its capacities for social integration. If these do not 
develop and there is instead an increase in the underlying lack of 
equilibrium in the system, then there will be growing opposition both 
from the traditional oligarchy and from the popular masses. 


The economic plan of the Onganfarégime was very simple.5 It was deter- 
mined to brake inflation as this is an indispensable precondition for the 
long-range planning needed by the big companies. To achieve this, 
there had to be a wage-freeze (this has now been in operation from 
1967) and a devaluation (to encourage industrial exports in the long- 
run and to solve the problem of lack of reserves held by the Central 
Bank in the short-run). In order to avoid devaluation again becoming a 
mechanism for transferring resources to the agricultural sector, part of 
the funds accumulated by export of traditional products were siphoned 
off by the government, and a substantial tax on land was imposed. The 
stabilization objectives of the Plan achieved a notable success, as 
early as 1968: in the first nine months of the year prices rose only 
3 per cent above the level of December 1967, while in the same period 
of the previous year they had increased by 18-5 per cent.® Other 
measures to assist the expansion of the large firms were reduction of 
tariffs, rationalization of ports, elimination of rent controls and rural 
tenancies, and modifications of the law governing credit cooperatives. 


The premise of this strategy was an acceptance that it would initially be 
politically very unpopular, since it would simultaneously break the 
economic bases of small and medium enterprises and thus antagonize 
the middle classes, while also provoking unemployment and with it the 
opposition of the working-class—without on the other hand winning 
the approval of the traditional oligarchy. ‘This constellation rendered a 
total concentration of power in the hands of the Army necessary. But 
it was hoped that the new economic policy would subsequently 
create the conditions for a massive influx of foreign capital, which 
would tend to create new bureaucratic middle classes in place of the 
traditional independent petty-bourgeoisie, and to restore full em- 
ployment. In this way, a social basis of support for the military régime 
would re-emerge, and it could then gradually yield power to the 
extent that the main political parties henceforward adopted merely 
distributive aims within the framework of a now universally accepted 
and fully developed economic structure. Thus official military pro- 
nouncements always declared that the ‘revolution’ would last 10 years 
and would unfold in three phases: firstly an economic phase, then a 
social phase and then a political phase. 


However, the military régime was not granted such a generous lapse 
of historical time. Within three years of its installation, the events of 
May 1969 exploded. To explain the genesis of these events, it is now 
necessary to analyse the impact of the plans of the monopolistic 


5 See the work of Oscar Brann, Caracteristicas de la evelucton del capitalismo mone peliste 
on el case argentine, Buenos Aires, Centro de Investigaciones Economicas, Instituto 
Torcuato di Tella, 1969 (mimeographed). This is the best Marxist analysis till now of 


military régime. 
6 Secie-Ecomaneic Progress in Latin America, Eighth Annual Report 1968, Inter- 
American Development Bank. 


military régime on the democratism of the petty-bourgeoisie and the 
nationalist populism of the working class. For in effect it created 
unity between these two central traditions, with their very different 
matrices, for the first time in modern Argentinian history. 

x 
4. Liberalism and Populism 


Liberalism in Latin America classically served the local oligarchies as 
the ideological justification for integrating their countries’ economies— 
monoproductive raw material extraction—into the world market. 
If European liberalism was the expression of the struggle of expanding 
capitalism against a feudal order, in Latin America it paradoxically 
became the theoretical cover for imperialist penetration, and served 
to reinforce the feudal links of the oligarchies and foreign capital in 
their pursuit of increased output for the world market. While the com- 
mercial surface of these Latin American societies appeared ‘modern’, 
this surface hid deep backwardness in production proper. 

-— 
Within this framework, monotonously repeated throughout Letin- 
America, Argentina occupies a special place. First, during its epoch 
of export growth (1860-1930), it lacked a super-exploited peasantry 
as the normal complement of oligarchic riches. Second, the differential 
rent yielded by the fertility of the pampas plains tended, in a period of 
rising demand for raw materials on the world market, to generate a 
volume of wealth out of all proportion to the country’s productive 
forces. The expansion of rent thus played, in terms of economic 
growth, a role equivalent to capital accumulation in the imperialist 
countries.” This privileged conjucture gave the Argentinian oligarchy a 
distributive capacity Jacking to other Latin American oligarchies; the 
consequence was that it proved possible to introduce reforms to benefit 
the middle classes within the institutional framework, inherited from 
the oligarchy. Thus the different anti-oligarchical groups which aros 
towards the end of the 19th century questioned the oligarchy’s mono 
poly of rent, but did not question the country’s basic economic orienta 
tion as an agricultural exporter. This was true both of the Radical move 
ment, which sought to redistribute income towards the middle classes 
and of the Socialist, Anarchist and other working-class movements 
all of which shared the free-trade ideology of the dominant oligarch, 
Juan B. Justo, founder and leader of the Socialist party, was a perfe 
example of this point of view. Imperialist expansion was presented b 
him as the march of progress and civilization over native savagery; F 
hailed us military intervention in the Caribbean and British coloni 
exploitation of Africa as triumphs of civilization. He opposed ai 
protectionist policies in defence of industry. During the First Wor 
War he demanded Argentina’s entry on the Allied side. The Socialie 





Party was consequently reduced to an enclave in Buenos Aires and a 
few other coastal centres, and a small parliamentary group. 


In other Latin American countries, by contrast, the narrow limits of 
agrarian rent blocked the possibilities of any distributive policy by 
the local oligarchies. The result was that the efforts of the nascent middle 
classes to democratize the system sooner or later led them to challenge 
the rules of the economic order as a whole. The result was that the 
democratic aspirations of petty-bourgeois jacobinism became dissociated 
from liberalism and fused with nationalist and populist ideology. The 
first period of APRA in Peru exemplifies this trajectory. In Argentina, on 
the contrary, once the reforms demanded by the middle class were 
achieved within the framework of the oligarchic system under the 
Radical governments of Irigoyen and Alvear (1916-1930), there re- 
sulted for a long period a structural compasibility between liberalism and 
democracy. Since the new proletarian and middle classes were unable to 
propose a material overthrow of the oligarchic system and limited 
themselves to demanding only a democratization of political power 
and a broader distribution of income, formal ‘democratism’ became 
thereafter the most prominent ideological characteristic both of the 
middle class and the old proletariat. 


The 1930’s introduced substantial changes in this constellation. The 
restructuring of the world market and deterioration in the terms of 
trade which followed the Great Depression, ended the role of rent 
expansion as a stimulus of economic growth. The result was that the 
oligarchy could no longer permit the distributive policies of the 
Radical period: in order to maintain its privileges intact, it suppressed 
all democratic forms and attempted to solve the crisis at the expense 
of the rest of the country. The military governments of Generals 
Uriburu and Justo incarnated this strategy. A dual opposition to these 
oligarchic emergency régimes developed. On the one hand the old 
liberal opposition parties, led in this period by the prestigious figure 
of Lisandro de la Torre, believed that the conflict could be reduced 
to a displacement of the restored oligarchy from the government. The 
Unión Civica Radical, the Partido Democrata Progresista, the Socialist 
Party, and the Communist Party—well equipped for this strategy by 
the Comintern’s Popular Front policy—constituted until 1945 a more 
or less informal ‘democratic union’ which continued to attempt to 
democratize the structures of the Liberal State from within, without 
secing that the basis of this State—the agricultural export orientation of 
the country—was mortally doomed. 


On the other hand, there arose an opposition of a different type. A 
group of isolated intellectualsa—Raul Scalabrini Ortiz, Arturo Jauretche 
and the Forja group—understood that any progressive solution of the 
crisis was incompatible with the continued existence of the Liberal 
State. From them stems the political tradition of populist nationalism 
with its three fundamental components. First, a rejection of liberalism 
as an ideological cover for the penetration of British capital into the 
country: the dependent economiccharacter of Argentina was particularly 
visible in the hard years following the Great Depression. Second, 
an affirmation of the necessity for autonomous industrial growth based 
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on expropriation of the wealth of the oligarchy, in place of the tradi- 
tional agricultural export orientation of the Argentinian economy. 
Third, an estimation—vindicated by the events—of the type of political 
power capable of implementing such changes: a nationalist army in 
alliance with the trade unions. r 


The characteristics of the dramatic confrontation of 1945 are well 
known. On the one side was the Democratic Union of all those old 
sectors of the agrarian-export Argentina which had struggled for the 
internal democratization of the oligarchic system, but now rushed 
to defend it once its very existence was in question. The main nuclei of 
the Argentinian Left, the Socialist and Communist Parties, participated 
in the Democratic Union as the left wing of an oligarchic front. On 
the other side, all those social groups linked to internal domestic pro- 
duction, which had developed since the 1930's as a result of import- 
substitution policies, supported the nationalist programme of the Army. 
Above all, the new working class, which had erupted volcanically on- 
to the political stage from the start of the large-scale mobilizations of, - 
October 1945, constituted the main mass base of the new Peronist™ 
régime.!° 

The Left and the student movement remained estranged within the 
oligarchic bloc. Organizations created to support the Allies in World 
War Two, like the Junta de la Victoria in which Commmnist and 
Conservative Party members were equally active, were later turned 
into the main assault force against Peronism. The Democratic Union 
in 1945 called on the United Nations to land troops to ensure its victory. 
The tradition of liberal democracy and the international conjuncture 
of 1945, which made the national conflict within Argentina appear tc 
be a moment of the international struggle between “democracy 
and ‘fascism’, predisposed the Left to this choice.” The consequence: 
9 Critical support of Peronism by sectors of the left was virtually nil during thes o 
years. The only significant exceptions were the Trotskyist review Octubre, whos 
leading figure was Jorge Abelardo Ramos, and a splinter group from the Com 
munist party under the leadership of Rodolfo Puggroe. 

10 The traditional thesis has been that the expansion of manufacturing industr 
between 1930 and 1945 led to the creation of the new proletariat as a result < 
migration from the agricultural areas of the interlor to the Industrial centres of tt 
coast. Up to 1930, the bulk of industry was artisanal and a large percentage of tt 
working class was foreign, as a result of large-scale immigration. The proletarh 
formed between 1930 and 1945 is said to have constituted the mass bess for Peronis 
and to have been numerically and politically more important than the old works 
class which formed the base for the Commmnist and Socialist Party. In a recent stu: 
(EJ Movtsiente obrero on las origenes del peronismo, April 1969) Juan Carlos Portantle 
and Miguel Murmis, while not denying the importance of the new proletariat, ha 
attempted to show that original trade union support for Peron came from the o 


Peronist union policy, and integration of the unions into the nationalist St 
apparatus,. would have been impossible without the participation of the m 
roletariat, 


P 

u Populist nationalism, represented most vigorously by the newspaper Røæongan 
edited by Scalabrini Ortiz, supported Argentine neutrality in the war. On the L» 
only Trotskyism denounced the inter-imperialist nature of the war for Argent 
—a position which allowed certain Trotskyist sectors to free themselves from ' 
classical myths of the Left and attempt the first objective analyses of the nature of 
Peronist régime. 
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were twofold: (i) the revolutionary jacobinism of the petty-bougeoisie 
became dissociated from the proletarian masses (ii) the new working 
class began its political initiation outside borb the democratic traditions 
of the middle classes ead the internationalist traditions of the socialist 
movement. 


This axtagoxism between the democratic banner and the national banner 
(in the Leninist sense), between trade-unionism and socialism, between 
workers and students, was an expression of the deeper contradiction 
between the integration of the middle classes into an oligarchic front 
and the participation of the working-class in the national-bourgeois 
emancipation attempted by Peronism. The slow transcendance of this 
antagonism has been the central process of the last decade and a half 


of Argentinian history. 
5. The Decade of Convergence 


The 10 years which followed Peronism prepared the objective ground 
for superseding this traditional antinomy. In 1955, the middle classes 
still formed part of the oligarchic bloc that overthrew Peron. The 
Socialist and Communist Parties, and the students, received their 
share of the spoils. University autonomy by tripartite administration 
(graduates, students and professors) was granted to the students; 
Socialists and Communists were appointed as advisors to the military 
comptrollers in virtually all the trade unions. This occurred while 
thousands of trade-union leaders—from shop-stewards upwards—were 
debarred by law from exercising their functions, the police were brutally 
shooting militants in the cellars of Jose Leon Suarez, torture was 
becoming more general than ever before in the life of the country, and 
civilian commandos of the extreme Right were committing assassina- 
tions and depredations with complete impunity. The government, 
meanwhile, was welcoming international monopoly capital into the 
country and a new generation of working-class militants was emerging 
in the hard conditions of underground work. 


The abyss seemed deeper than ever in those years. Yet history was 
slowly creating the conditions for a new pole of popular regroupment, 
which was eventually to allow the antagonism between the middle 
class and the proletariat to be bypassed. The rapid monopolization of 
industry, after the economic liberalization of the September Restoration, 
undermined the bases of the independent petty-bourgeoisie, the tradi- 
tional form of existence of the middle classes in Argentina. To the 
extent that the new system proved unable to reabsorb these sectors in 
decline, the position of the middle classes deteriorated. The result 
was a political radicalization of this group which made it increasingly 
difficult to keep within the dominant oligarchic bloc formed in 1955. 
It now started to turn towards a popular alliance whose basic axis 
could only be working-class. In so doing, they finally went beyond the 
limits of liberalism and began to comprehend the historical meaning 
of Peronism. At the same time the increasing unemployment, caused 
by the long periods of recession and by the installation of capital- 
intensive large enterprises with a high technological performance, 
eliminated the trade-unions’ room for manocuvre and obliged them 
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to move beyond mere economism by an increasing resort to political 
mobilizations of the working class. In these conditions, the workers’ 
movement could only become politically effective as the organized 
nucleus and vanguard of the entire popular masses. The result was 
that it now started to become conscious of its own revolutionary + 


goals. 


It should immediately be added that this process was an extremely slow 
and complex one, and produced very dissimilar yet convergent 
phenomena. The most significant changes within the middle classes 
were (i) the successive splits within the Socialist and Communist 
Parties (ii) the proliferation of new groups and sects of some numerical 
importance—a phenomenon unknown at the beginning of the 1960's 
(iii) the radicalization of Catholic opinion, which also gave rise to a 
large number of groupings (iv) the formation of leftist youth fractions 
within Radicalismo del Pueblo (v) the alignment of student unions 
with working-class mobilizations? Three distinct phases can be 
observed in this process: first, internal criticism within the already 
constituted organizations; second, what might be called radicalization ‘~ 
in a vacuum—e break with liberalism accompanied, however, by 
anti-Peronist habits that prevented any solid alliances with the working 
class, and consequently producing various forms of abstract ultra- 
leftism; third, a concrete radicalization focussed on a questioning 
of the liberal tradition in its totality and the historical role of 
Peronism. This latter phase developed rapidly after 1966; military 
intervention in the universities and political repression outside them 
naturally accelerated the option of the student movement for united 
action with the trade unions. 


For the working class, the limitations of simple trade-unionism 
became evident by 1962, when there was a particularly acute economic — 
recession. In the succeeding years a number of planned campaigns o 
struggle were mounted in which the working-class movement acted— 
or attempted to act—as the vertebral column for all social groups 
affected by the crisis. During this period the major trade-union 
figure was Augusto Vandor, for 11 years general secretary of the 
Metalworkers Union. His policies reflected both the strength and the 
weakness of Argentinian trade-union empiricism. Vandor’s outlook 
was formed in a period when mere trade-union pressure was enougt 
to secure advantageous collective contracts; he thus became accustome: 
to see trade-unionism as an end in itself. When the economic crisis begas 
to limit his freedom of manoeuvre, he launched political mobilization 
of the working class in order to attain economist goals. Hence th 
fundamental ambiguity of his role. Vandor was essentially a trade 
unionist who did not challenge the political system; but to be a trade 
unionist in a dependent country, in which monopolization of industr 
12 The first split in the Soclalist party took place in 1958 and resulted in the extren 
right-wing Partido Socialista Democratico and the Partido Soctalista Argentin 
The latter was an alliance between the old centrist social-democtatic leadership an 
the party’s youth which rapidly turned leftwards. A further split in 1961 product 
the Partido Socialista Argentino de Vanguardia, which between 1962 and 19+ 
fragmented into a series of groups. The Communist Party, after an initial scission . 
1968, suffered an importaht split in 1967 with the creation of the Partido Comunis 
Revoluctonaria, presently the most significant force on the Left. 
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was causing increased unemployment, he had to resort to political cam- 
paigns for the achievement of his restricted economic goals. For this rea- 
son he was, throughout his career, confronted bya right-wing opposition 
which tried to sacrifice trade-union interests to agreement with the 
government, and a left-wing opposition which tried to carry the 
political struggle to its ultimate consequences. But it was precisely 
here that the central limitation of Vandor’s role lay. After the coup of 
1966, when a greater politicization of the workers’ movement was 
both possible and imperative, his reluctance to abandon traditional 
methods made him an objective brake on it. The Argentinian pro- 
letariat was now entering a wholly new phase. 


For the effect of the rationalization policies of the régime was to attack 
traditional working-class gains,and thereby to give the militanttendencies 
prepared for clashes with the régime a majority within the trade-unions. 
In 1968, Vandorismo lost controlof the cercongress. The cer promptly 
split. One sector, under the leadership of Raimundo Ongaro, now 
formed the cer de los Argentinos in direct opposition to the govern- 
ment. The remainder set up a Vandorista rival federation. Within 
the latter, a group of unions—Light and Power, Textiles, Clothing and 
others—subsequently itself seceded to form a so-called ‘participationist’ 
tendency which openly collaborated with the dictatorship. 


The military régime had thus now simultaneously antagonized the 
democratic tradition of the middle classes and the populist tradition of 
the working-class movement, and potentially created the conditions 
for their alliance. In these circumstances, any incident could produce 
a conflict of a new and unexpected magnitude. 


6. The Explosion of May 1969: Rosario and Córdoba 


Towards the end of 1968, the students’ restaurant at the University 
of the North East was turned over to a private concession. The 
following year the price of a meal ticket was raised from 27 to 172.50 
pesos, the equivalent of a 537 per cent rise. Student protest demon- 
strations began immediately and were, at the start, confined to the 
provinces of Chaco and Corrientes which were directly affected by the 
dispute. On May 15, the police violently repressed a demonstration 
in which a student, Juan Jose Cabral, was shot dead. At dawn on the 
16th, the cer of Corrientes declared a general protest strike which 
went into operation from 10 a.m. on that day. In the afternoon, 12,000 
people marched in protest from the cor building. The unity of action 
between workers and students had arisen naturally: between the 
Coordinating Action Committee (composed of several student groups) 
and the union leadership there was total agreement. The demonstration, 
moreover, was organized with the support of university professors, 
businessmen and employers; shops lowered their shutters in sympathy; 
sectors of the Church rallied. All groups were unanimous in condemn- 
ing the police repression and in criticizing the administration of the 
university. 


From that moment the conflict rolled rapidly and unexpectedly through 
the whole country. On the 16th there were attempts to organize 
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demonstrations in Cérdoba, La Plata and Rosario. On the 17th, the 
centre of the struggle moved to Rosario. From mid-day onwards, 
lightning demonstrations struck atthe city. Then, in a mass mobilization 
there shortly afterwards, the police murdered a student, Adolfo Ramon 
Bello. The system of alliances and popular support first witnessed ink 
Corrientes now sprang up in Rosario: the local cer supported the 
Silent March called for May 21. On that day events exploded beyond 
all expectation: a mass of workers, students and employees physically 
seized the centre of the city and threwup barricades, which they defend- 
ed with Molotov cocktails, stones and anything that came to hand to 
beat off tear-gas bombardments by the police. A group of demonstrators 
occupied the local radio station for half an hour; on coming out, they 
were met by a hail of police fire in which Luis Norberto Blanco, a 
15-year-old worker, was killed. 


The police, meanwhile, showed themselves incapable of controlling 
the situation in the city itself. At dawn on the 22nd the Army inter- 
vened. The Commander of the znd Army Corps, General Roberta 
Fonseca, declared Rosario an ‘emetgency zone’ and set up court 
martials to try offenders. On the same day, the struggle again led to an 
unexpected outcome: a plenary inter-union meeting agreed to unify the 
local cor and call a protest strike for the following day, and demand- 
ed that the two national trade union organizations overcome their differ- 
ences and declare a General Strike. In fact, the two national organizations 
separately called a general strike for May 3oth. In the week leading up 
to it, the government found itself progressively isolated and dis 
credited in the eyes of the country. Student agitation continued 
there were violent confrontations in La Plata, Tucuman, Cérdoba 
San Juan and Salta. The political parties unanimously condemne 
the repression and charged the government with responsibility fo 
the events. Several church organizations and groups of priests cam, 
out openly against the government, denying Interior Minister Borda — 
allegations that the demonstrations were ‘organized by extreme lefe 
wing agitators’. The collaborationist sector of the unions attempte 
to oppose the overwhelming wave of anti-government feeling, br 
without success: an appeal entitled ‘why we don’t strike’ by tt 
Building Workers Union had so little effect on the union’s own men 
bers that the majority of them spontaneously joined the stoppage. 


In this climate, serious confrontations appeared imminent. Yet th» 
events in Cérdoba on the day of the general strike stunned eve 
political group in the country. In Córdoba, the national conflict fas 
with a local working-class mobilization independently organized P= 
SMATA (Sindicato de Mecanicos y Afines de Transporte Automotor 
Union of Transport Mechanics and Allied Trades) which had bege 
on May rath, against 2 new law passed by the Onganfa regime, banni» 
work from 1 p.m. on Saturdays till midnight on Sundays. This 1: 
threatened certain working-class prerogatives in Cérdoba, which is t 
site of the country’s major automobile plants. On May 14th, a demc 
stration of mechanics and transport workers, directed by the union 
General Secretary, Elpidio Torres, had already been violently brok 
up by the police. This immediately led to a general stoppage throu; 
out the province, on the orders of both trade-union organizations. 'I 
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fasion of working-class and student struggles thus resulted in a 

i y electric situation here. Both union organizations in 
Cérdoba decided that they would advance the date of the general 
strike called for May 30th to 11 a.m. on May 29th. 


On the 29th groups of workers—especially from the IKA-Renault car 
plant—and students joined forces in the centre of Cérdoba, to unleash 
a direct struggle against the régime. Fighting raged in the Hospital de 
Clinicas quarter, and in Alta Cérdoba, Talleres and Juniors, which are 
heavily working-class districts. Barricades of burned cars were thrown 
up. By 3 p.m. fighting had spread to the entire city, and the police and 
and gendarmerie were forced to retreat. General Sanchez Lahoz, 
Commander of the 3rd Army Corps, announced that from 5 p.m. the 
Army and the Air Force were in command, and that court-martials 
were henceforward in session. Airborne infantry entered the city with 
fixed bayonets, raking the streets with machine guns and bazookas. 
Their progress was, however, very slow because of sniper fire down 
onto them from the roofs of buildings. The battle continued all 
night and into the following day. Finally the army succeeded in bringing 
the situation under control, though sporadic gunfire and demonstrations 
continued. Court martials sentenced more than 7o people to prison 
terms, among them the trade-union leaders Hlpidio Torres and Hum- 
berto Tosco, who received eight years. In Tucuman similar demon- 
strations took place, although on a smaller scale. 


The success of the May 3oth strike, and the massive mobilizations 
that accompanied it, substantially altered the political situation, 
which now became very difficult for the government. Union ‘partici- 
pationism’ was totally discredited and the tide of feeling for a re- 
unification of the two cers appeared irresistible. The Ongarista 
tendency declared on June sth: ‘One has to go back 10 years to find a 
national strike of the dimensions which shook the country on May 
30th; half a century to find the population fearlessly defying rifles in 
the street, weeping without tears for its dead. Other parallels do not 
exist in the country’s history: workers and students united on the 
barricades, in the gaols and in death, children stoning the forces of 
occupation.’ 


Meanwhile, the whole liberal party establishment and the traditional 
oligarchy, who had been the first to be surprised by the size of the 
demonstrations, now surfaced to demand governmental power. 
Their argument was a simple one: the military dictatorship had sup- 
pressed the country’s political life and its excesses had led to the edge 
of chaos; only the restoration of a parliamentary régime could restore 
the country to normality. Editorials in the oligarchic newspapers 
La Nación and La Prensa, political statements ranging from the Con- 
servative to the Radical Party, a declaration from the Federation of the 
Colleges of Lawyers against the court-martials, were all signs pointing 
in the same direction. In these circumstances, it was a tired and de- 
fensive man who appeared on Tv on June 4th. Onganfa reaffirmed 
the continuity of his policy but announced a total change of cabinet and 
for the first time admitted ‘mistakes’. 


In the camp of the working class, however, there was now considerable 
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perplexity. Ongarismo had lived its ‘most glorious hour’. The traditional 
isolation of workers from students had been overcome. The possibility 
of victory in the streets against the forces of repression had been 
tangibly proved. The axis of political life had been shifted to the 
Interior of the country where the cer de los Argentinos was particularlyt 
strong. But for all its capacity to mobilize the masses, Ongarismo 
lacked any coherent political strategy in the new situation. If it merely 
pursued ‘its mobilization, was there a risk that the liberal oligarchy 
would be restored and with it the fraudulent parliamentarianism of the 
early 1960’s? The non-Peronist sector of Ongatismo was willing to 
take the risk. The only other immediate possibility discussed within 
it was to pressure the ‘nationalist’ sector of the army into changing 
course in a populist direction—a murky and utopian idea at the best of 
times. This political confusion at a key moment now started to weaken 
the cor de los Argentinos. Its decision to call a second General 
Strike for July 1st can be seen retrospectively as the moment at which 


it began to lose ground. 
E 


For Vandor, paradoxically, the situation was simpler. From his point — 
of view the triumph was nearly complete. He did not aim at over- 
throwing the government but at imposing acceptance of his con- 
ditions: partial modification of economic policies and substantial 
wage increases. Given the government’s weakness, Vandozr’s latitude 
of manoeuvre appeared very great. Thus on June 26th the Vandorista 
trade-unions decided not to take part in the July 1st strike. 


Caught between the liberal opposition which continued to harass it 
and a new General Strike whose consequences were unpredictable— 
not to mention the guarded and menacing attitude of the Vandoristas— 
the government’s position deteriorated rapidly. It urgently needed a 
political event which would break the trade union spell and allow the 
army to present itself to the liberal opposition as the only bourgeoi 
institution still effective in the country. All revolvers were pointec 
at Augusto Vandor’s body. At midday on July 30th, on the eve of the 
General Strike called by the cer de los Argentinos, Vandor wa 
riddled with bullets by a group of unknown assassins at the head 
quarters of the Metalworkers Union. Whoever was responsible for th: 
crime—personally I believe it probable that it was an intelligenc 
service connected with the Armed Forces—there was only on 
beneficiary: the government. The military régime immediately acte 
with clock-work precision. Ongaro was promptly arrested in Cérdobe 
and the same night a State of Siege was declared and the princip: 
unions affiliated to the cer de los Argentinos were put under gover 
ment control. 3 A wave of arrests unfurled over the country in th 
next few days, and the popular tide which had swept the country j> 
May now began to ebb. The Onganfa régime was temporarily saved. 


8. Lessons and Perspectives 


The May crisis reveals a confixx of all the contradictions generated } 


D All those condemned to prison by court martlal were amnestied and released 
December, after the popular upsurge had subsided. 
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the expansion of monopoly capitalism in Argentina. The military 
régime had struck decisive blows at small and medium-sized capitalist 
enterprises. Thus middle-class protest against it concentrated in the 
Interior, where the local bourgeoisie is the dominant economic force 
and the business sectors linked to it have a decisive weight in the 
formation of public opinion. The deterioration in the economic 
position of the middle classes had intensified, shattering the ideological 
framework of liberalism and thus contributing to the development of a 
nationalist awareness which was a necessary subjective condition for 
alliance with the workers’ movement. The result was the student 
mobilization and the popular support it received. The introduction of 
large, technologically advanced companies with low manpower 
demands and the closing down of old labour-intensive plants mean- 
while multiplied proletarian unemployment. This produced two union 
organizations, one oppositional and the other collaborationist, but 
not unconditionally so; in the event both united in protest against the 
régime. These accumulated contradictions fused in the storm of the Cordobazo în 
May. In other circumstances, the student movement would have 
found itself isolated and been easily quarantined. As it was, a structural 
crisis of national dimensions was seeking resolution; the first spark started a 
conflagration. The course of events was a concrete demonstration that in 
Argentina monopoly capital’s capacity for social integration is less 
than its capacity to disintegrate the old structure. 


It will now be very difficult for the military regime to widen its social 
support. Could an eventual resurrection of the old oligarchic liberalism, 
with a parliamentary system rigged by fraud, be a viable political 
alternative? The answer is clearly no. Such a resoration would be as 
unpopular as the military regime it sought to supplant, and would in 
practice be obliged to pursue the economic policies of the military 
régime, although possibly with increased profits for the agrarian 
sector. Such an eventuality is now highly improbable. 


The May crisis was thus not an isolated event, but the first act in the 
emergence of a pole of mass attraction to unite future struggles in 
Argentina. An alliance between the working class and the petty- 
bourgeoisie, with all its explosive potential, was established on the - 
barricades of Cérdoba, Tucuman and Rosario. It is now an irreversible 
historical fact. A long-term strategy is now attainable which will 
deeply fissure the present military government. The only base of the 
current regime is now the unity of its military apparatus. How long 
can this unity resist protracted mass opposition? The possibility of 
a nascent anti-imperialist current in the lower and middle ranks of the 
Army, ready for an alliance with the revolutionary forces outside it, is a 
constant anxiety of the present regime, and with good cause: it is in the 
logic of the situation itself. Further mass mobilizations led by the 
working class are a pressing necessity for further political advance; but 
this must now also involve subversion conducted within the State 
apparatus itself. This will bring forward the day when the revolutionary 
movement will be able to break up the bourgeois state machine and 
establish new popular institutions of power. The first task of a revolu- 
tionary regime would be to liquidate the power of imperial and 
monopoly capital in Argentina, by expropriations—under the control 
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of the masses—that would open the door to socialism. These objectives 
must be widely and clearly propagated at the present time. The 
populism of the working-class and the jacobinism of the petty- 
bourgeoisie will then be combined and surpassed in a form adequate 
to the tasks of the revolution: the destruction of the capitalist state an 
the elimination of imperialism. 


Postscript—July 1970 

While this article was in press a rapid succession of events led to the 
ousting of Onganfa by a military junta of the three Service chiefs, the 
installation of another general—Levingston—es President, and the 
announcement of new political plans which envisage the eventuab 
calling of elections. 


Absent from my country and in possession only of the inadequate 
information so far available, I can make no detailed assessment of the 
situation. However the general outline and significance of pee 
events are clear enough. E 
1. The process of isolating the government politically, which i 
described in the foregoing pages, was accentuated in recent months 
Urban military actions, student agitation, and factory occupation 
created anew a climate near to crisis. The forces of the tradition» 
oligarchy conspired openly to demand the formulation of a politics 
plan which would lead the country to a parliamentary régime. Th 
fragility of the government, whose power base—as is argued above- 
was founded on the unity of the armed forces, became more evider 
every day. In these circumstances the kidnapping of Arambur 
detonated the coxp d’stat by the liberal sector of the Army. Ongan! 
who had just managed to survive the crisis of May 1969 was incapab! 
of the resisting the new convulsion of June 1970. sT 


2. What has changed in Argentina with the new régime? Econom 
policy remains the same. The new authorities have been very careful » 
establish that the expansion plan for monopoly capital will be mai: 
tained without alteration. The new economic Minister, Carlos Moya» 
Llerena, will continue with few modifications the policy formulat 
in 1967 by his predecessor Krieger Vasena. What the present crisis b» 
shown is that the military-bureaucratic State, with its corporativ 
extensions, is incapable of producing the institutional stability aw» 
social integration necessary to the development of monopoly capitali: 
in Argentina. In these circumstances the role of the military régi 
has changed. Now it is limited to the creating of conditions in which 
election would bring to power a civilian coalition capable of formi 
the social basis for monopoly expansion. The political problem is tt 
the primary one which faces the new régime. 


3. However this central problem of a new political coalition expres: 
through a parliamentary régime cannot be solved, as in 1955, by! 
liberal parties. The failure to integrate the middle classes into ' 
oligarchic front, and the discrediting of the fraudulent regime prio: 
1966, combines with the growing force of the popular movement 
rob the new regime of stability and representivity. For the first tie-— 
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since 1955 oligarchic liberalism needs to establish some system of 
alliances with Peronism. The approaches made to Peronism by 
Aramburu before his capture were the most telling indication of this, A 
formula allowing the process of monopoly penetration to continue, but 

+ with the collaborationist workers’ unions and the agricultural 
sector obtaining more advantages, would provide an economic frame- 
work which would aim at the broadening of the social base of the 
regime. In order to increase its power of manoeuvre in this direction 
the new government has begun by decreeing the first devaluation 
since 1957. However, anticipating the possible failure of its political 
strategy, the regime has avoided any specificity concerning electoral 
arrangements. 


4. To the extent that the underlying disequilibrium of the Argentinian 
socio-economic structure continues, it is to be expected that the new 
political initiatives will break down as did those sponsored by Onganfa. 
The exploitation of conflicts within the enemy ranks and the develop- 

=< ment of the political and organizational force of the popular movement 
are the urgent tasks of the present period. 
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SCANNET 


Uruguay’s Urban Guerrillas Marysa Gerassi 


it 


Among the many protests staged by Latin Americans to demonstrate 
their opposition to us policies during Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
1969 visit was the destruction of the General Motors offices in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by a commando of the Movimiento de Libera- 
ción Nacional (mın), also known as the Tupamaros. Despite extreme 
security measures, four men, dressed as police officers and armed with 
machine guns, broke into the Gu office building and tied two nigh» 
watchmen. They sprayed fuel in several rooms and on some six cars anc 
set the building on fire. The pamphlets found at the scene bore th: 
frve-pointed star of the Tupamaros and protested the visit o 
Rockefeller, agent of imperialism. 


Since the Cuban Revolution overthrew Batista in 1958, many Last 
American revolutionaries have become convinced that the only mean 
to achieve power is guerrilla warfare. They agree that the ‘foso’ ca 
create the ‘subjective conditions’ for the revolution and have forsake 
other possible strategies. The main disagreements have centred on th 
evaluation of ‘objective conditions’ and on the role of political partic 
in the revolutionary process. The type of guerrilla best suited for eac 
individual Latin American country has also been a topic of discussion 
In certain countries, notably Venezuela, revolutionaries have tried bo» 
urban and rural warfare. On the whole, rural guerrilla warfare, adv» 
cated both in writing and in political action by Ernesto Che Guevar 
Régis Debray and numerous Latin Americans, among others Doug] 
Bravo (in Venezuela) and Luis de la Puente Uceda (in Peru), has ber 
the more widely accepted strategy. In fact, urban guerrillas were co 
sidered to be totally inadequate for Latin America, especially after t 
failure of the Venezuelan gwerril/eros in the early sixties. 


The Tupamaros have done a good deal to advance the opposite case 
Uruguay. Almost at the same time that urban guerrilla warfare w 
abandoned in Venezuela, the Tupamaros adopted that strategy as t 
most adequate for the ‘objective conditions’ existing in their count 
The Tupamaros discarded rural guerrilla warfare because Urugn 
lacks the mountains or jungles where a ‘foo’ can be organized. On » 
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other hand, it is highly urbanized, at least 70 per cent of its 2,560,000 
inhabitants live in cities and almost half in Montevideo alone. The 
capital also dominates Uruguay’s economic life, handles most of the 
international trade, consumes 75 per cent of the electricity, and contains 
most of the industry. Montevideo was considered a far better setting 
for a guerrilla base than the flat, sparsely populated countryside. 


Although police estimate that there are some 100 hard-core Tupamaros, 
the exact number is unknown. A recent publication indicates that the 
total is 1,000 but with only 50 or 2 100 participating in commando 
operations. The members are divided into completely independent cells 
of six or seven men, co-ordinated through the leaders, and each Tupa- 
maro ignores the real identity of his fellow cell members. Decisions for 
commando operations are put to a vote, individually or by cells. 
Leaders meet once a year to discuss their units’ instructions and evalua- 
tions. It is not known whether the xın has both a military and a 
political leadership or whether they are united in one person. 


MLN prefers single men, but both:men and women are accepted. The 
future gserrillero must be sponsored by a Tupamaro, who has to writt an 
exhaustive report on the candidate. The Tupamaros who participate in 
commando operations must undergo intensive training. They must be 
in perfect physical shape; smokers are encouraged to cut down, and 
drinking is forbidden. Part of their preparation includes learning how 
to handle weapons and explosives, how to escape, how to start a car 
without a key, and how to sabotage police cars. 


The Tupamaros train at bases for the most part located outside 
Montevideo, often at one of the numerous beaches along Uraguay’s 
south-eastern coast. Some of these bases also contain hospitals, manned 
by medical students. In December 1968 a police raid uncovered a base 
where eight Tupamaros lived in two shacks and a barn which was part 
hospital, part laboratory for the fabrication of bombs, and part garage. 
On the premises, the police found 12 weapons (machine guns, rifles, 
shotguns and pistols), 700 rounds of ammunition, medical instruments, 
medicines, licence plates, a Volkswagen (the Tupamaros’ favourite car), 
a VW hood and seats, guerrilla handbooks, correspondence, 14 false 
identity cards, uniforms and a list of police headquarters cars. 


In the last three years, the police have uncovered some eleven Tupa- 
maro bases. Several were bide-outs, others were makeshift ammunition 
factories, and still others provided services. In one of them, a photo- 
gtapher’s shop, the raiders found equipment to make rp cards similar to 
those issued by Uruguay’s police. All the machines used in the forgeries 
and even the paper were legitimate and had been obtained from police 
headquarters. The type of equipment found in Tupamaro hide-outs 
has led observers to believe that the movement provided Guevara with 
the false Uruguayan passport he used in his way to Bolivia. 


The Origins of the Tupamaroa 


The origins of the xın are still very obscure. Very little is known 
publicly about the Tupamaros, how they came into being as a group, 
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who the leader or leaders are. The name comes from Tupac Amaru, the 
18th century Inca cacigxs who led an unsuccessful rebellion against 
Spain. The Tupamaros first identified themselves as a revolutionary 
group on August gth, 1965, when shortly before midnight a high 
calibre bomb exploded in front of the offices occupied by Bayer, the 
chemical concern. A leaflet with the following message was found 
nearby: “Death to Vietnam’s Yankee assassins. The assassin’s interven- 
tion in Vietnam must be answered by the union of all oppressed 
people. The common enemy must be crushed. Bayer, a Nazi enterprise, 
provides gas for the gringos’ intervention. Viva Vietnam. Viva la 


Revolución. (Tupamaros)’. 


The beginnings of the min, however, go back at least to 1962 and are 
connected with the activities of a prominent union organizer, Raul 
Sendic. Between 1959 and 1962, Sendic, a former law student in his 
mid-thirties and long-time member of the Socialist Party, organized 
first the sugar beet workers of Paysandu and then the sugar cane 
workers of Salto and Artigas, in northern Uruguay. In June 1962, Sendig, 
led the cañeros, their wives and children on a 350-mile march to publicize 
their demands. His long and arduous struggle, reminiscent of Cesa 
Chavez’s drive with California’s grape workers, finally paid off. Ht 
organized the vraa (Unión de Trabajadores Azucareros de Artigas 
and obtained the implementation of legislation long ignored by th: 
local landowners. Other new uraa demands, for better working con 
ditions and the expropriation of 30,000 hectares left uncultivated b 
absentee landowners, were not met despite repeated marches t: 
Montevideo in 1964 and 1965. The cefaros still use the slogan, ‘For th 
Fatherland and with Sendic,’ although he has not been officially cor 
nected with uraa since mid-1963. 


The transformation of Uruguay’s left-wing militants into Tupamarc 
took place somewhere between 1962 and 1963. That year, Sendic ayi 
the Socialist Party militants who had been organizing the non-unior 
ized workers of Uruguay’s countryside, became convinced that bo» 
tactics and strategy had led them to a dead end. Thus they decided + 
form a paramilitary group, independent of the official line adopted | 
the Socialist Party. That group was the Tupamaros and their first hol: 
up, at Nueva Helvecia, was carried out without the support or kno 
ledge of the party. The Tupamaros have not explained this transform 
tion, but observers agree that the cafsros’ struggle was crucial. The cw 
workers and their organizers faced not only the indifference of t 
government but that of the leftist parties as well. Furthermore, tbh 
met with the violent opposition of a labour union, now extinct, t 
Confederación Sindical del Uruguay. The death of a passer-by durin» 
confrontation between the csu and the UTAA in 1962, exposed 1 
increasing radicalization of trade unions and political groups. Tl 
incident is regarded as one of the probable direct antecedents of 1 
Nueva Helvecia rifle ‘expropriation’ the following year. 


On July 31st, 1963, a small group of men broke into the R2- Club 
Nueva Helvecia, a sleepy town in Uruguay’s hinterland, and stole 
rifles and two carbines, most of which had been lent to the club by œ 
Uruguayan armed forces. At first, the police attributed the robbery 
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common criminals, but gradually concluded that it had been a political 
act and singled out Raul Sendic as the leader. 


The Nueva Helvicia robbery marked the beginning of a long series of 
attacks against arsenals. Dynamite, rifles, guns, military and police 
uniforms have disappeared in swift commando operations. On January 
rst, 1964, the customs office of Bella Union, a town on the border of 
Brazil, was attacked by a handful of men who escaped with 19 rifles. In 
February 1966, a commando broke into a theatre showing an Arnold 
Wesker play and stole 1o Mausers and 18 military uniforms lent by the 


Uruguayan armed forces for the performance. 


Banks have been another target. On October 14th, 1964, a branch of 
the Banco de Cobranzas was held up by two armed men. They managed 
to get away with a few thousand dollars, but were later arrested. The 
‘Tupamaros have been far more successful since then—in their last bank 
holdup they got away with almost $10,000, Their most profitable 
‘expropriations’, however, have been from Uruguay’s casinos. On 
November 29th, 1968, six men entered Montevideo’s Casino Carrasco 
at 3.45 p.m. and left with $25,000. On February 18th, 1969, seven men 
dressed in the Tupamaros’ favourite disguise, police uniforms, forced 
their way into Punta del Este’s elegant Casino San Rafael and escaped 
with some $200,000. 


Besides ‘expropriating’, the Tupamaros attack us business concerns. 
When Uruguay broke diplomatic relations with Cuba on September 
18th, 1964, they placed bombs in a Montevideo bank, in the offices of 
the Moore-McCormack Lines, in a building owned by Coca-Cola, and 
burned two official American cars parked in front of the us Embassy. 
To protest Governor Rockefeller’s visit, they not only set fire to General 
Motors (causing $1 million worth of damage) but started at least a 
dozen blazes in businesses connected with us capital—Coca-Cola was 
again one of the targets. Montevideo’s main radio stations have also 
been attacked by the Tupamaros. The sabotage of Radio Ariel, owned 
by Jorge Batlle, a close advisor of Pacheco Areco, was particularly 
effective. The station was raided a few minutes before the President was 
to address the nation and the damage was so great that it had to be 
closed for several days. The Tupamaros escaped, taking some short- 
wave transmitters with them. A subsequent Tupamaros raid was 
that of the ‘Hunger Commando’. The group held up a track owned by 
a food-store chain on December 24th, 1963, and distributed its chickens, 
turkeys and sweets to the inhabitants ofa slum for their Christmas dinner. 


The second stage in their evolution came about when the Tupamaros 
decided that a paramilitary group connected with a specific party was 
not an adequate solution. Whether the Tupamaros attempted to engage 
the Socialist Party in revolutionary action and failed, or decided that it 
was to their advantage to dissociate themselves from a party, the fact 
that the group’s ties with the Socialists were severed. They became the 
Movimiento de Liberación Nacional, which welcomes all militants who 
agree with its strategy and tactics. 


The only document stating the ideology and strategy of the MIN was 
published in the leftist Chilean magazine, Panto Final. The July znd 
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1968 issue carried a long article, still the major source of information 
on the evolution of the movement, and an appendix entitled “Thirty 
Questions to a Tupamaro’. The 30 answers, given to a magazine the 
Tupamaros could trust (Fidel Castro also chose Pawo Fixal for the 
Latin American edition of Guevara’s Bolivian diary) are considered te 
be the movements official position. 


The basic principle which has guided the xan is that ‘revolutionary 
action in itself, that is, the process of arming and preparing oneself, 
acquiring equipment and finally carrying out actions that violate bour- 
geois legality, generates revolutionary consciousness, organization and 
conditions.’ This principle is what separates the MLN from all other 
Uruguayan leftist organizations. Platforms and documents are im- 
portant, but they are not sufficient to make a revolution. Furthermore, 
the principles of ‘a Socialist revolution have been spelled out and tried 
out in countries like Cuba. They cannot be discussed any longer.’ 


Their position concerning strategy is quite clear. ‘Although the efforty 
to create a party or a mass movement before initiating the armed strug 
gle cannot be disregarded, there is no doubt that armed struggh 
quickens and precipitates mass movements. Both Cuba and China ap 
examples of this. ... In other words, the rigid formula advanced by 
certain theoreticians, “first create the party and then start the revolu» 
tion,” has more exceptions than applications, historically. Nobody ca 
doubt any longer that the smallest armed group has more chance t 
become a popular army than the group that limits itself to takin 
“revolutionary positions”’. This rejection of the debate amon 
numerous Latin American leftists over the role of the political party i 
the revolutionary process is typical of the Tupamaros and stems fro: 
their lack of dogmatism in everything except their ultimate go» 
socialism. They have even managed to remain outside the usual bittr 
fighting of the Left. They place themselves in the Marist- 

camp, consider their struggle to be part of a continental strategy aime 
at creating ‘more Vietnams’, but they are not sectarian. Pesto Fis 
described the wıx’s relationship with the Uruguayan Left in the 
terms: “Their work receives fraternal treatment from the Social» 
Party, the mro (Movimiento Revolucionario Oriental) and the r: 
(Federación Anarquista del Uruguay) and respectful treatment fro 
the Communist Party.’ 


The Tupamaros declare their ‘conviction that the present crisis, pæ» 
from ending, is worsening every day. Our country is bankrupt. 
capitalist development plan aimed at increasing production of expx 
goods, were it feasible, would give meagre results and only in a lo 
range. In other words, people will continue to tighten their belts #> 
many years.... The second basic fact in our strategy is the high deg- 
of unionization among Uruguayan workers. All unions are not equs 
combative—either because of their composition or their leadership 
but the fact that practically all the employees of the government-owr 
services, banking, industry and commerce are unionized constitutes 
itself a highly positive factor, unparalleled in America. The possibi 
of paralyzing the state services has created and can create a vi 
promising situation from a revolutionary point of view....’. 
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In effect, by the mid-fifties, Uruguay’s economy was faltering and the 
two-party system organized by José Batlle y Ordénez at the beginning 
of the century showed signs of strain. As the economic situation de- 
teriorated, the anti-inflationary measures applied by the government in 
the early sixties met with increasing opposition. In June 1968, after the 
cost of living had increased 160 per cent in 15 months, President 
Pacheco Areco sought to stop inflation and obtain credits from the 
International Monetary Fund by establishing wage and price controls. 
The decision was preceded by a month of violent clashes between the 
police and workers, civil servdnts, teachers and students (striking for 
more money for education and a lower bus fare). Before setting up wage 
and price controls, Pacheco Areco declared Uruguay under limited 
martial law, which empowered hin to close labour unions, ban public 
meetings, establish press censorship, and jail any political agitator. 
This state of siege did not calm the situation and strikes went on. In 
September 1968, hundreds of students clashed with the police and three 
students were killed: the government closed the university and all 
schools on September 22nd. In January 1969, striking civil servants 
clashed with the police in Montevideo. One person was killed and 32 
were injured. 


Thus the basic factor that prompted the Tupamaros to launch their 
strategy in the early ’sixties was their belief that Uruguay had entered a 
deep and prolonged crisis. The measures adopted to cure Uruguay’s 
economic ills have hit the middle class particularly hard. As it saw its 
standard of living go down, it joined the workers in protests against the 
rising cost of living. Civil servants, bank employees and students have 
defied martial law and gone on strike. Some have joined the Tupamaros. 
The two Tupamaros arrested after a Banco de Cobranzas holdup in 
1964 proved to be a professor of the Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes 
and an ex-student of that institution. The police subsequently arrested 
an engineer who had provided the arms for the robbery, The Tupamaros 
say: ‘Most of the people may not be ready to take part in our struggle, 
but at least they are not willing to get killed defending a government 
that harms them.’ 


Guerrilla Actions and Popular Aspirations 


Since 1963, the Tupamaros have carried out at least 60 commando raids, 
displaying a showmanship that is comprised of humour, audacity and 
good planning. Their most spectacular initial feat was exposing the 
operations of the Financiera Monty, an investment activity of the sort 
not legal in Uruguay, since such financing is reserved to banks. On 
February 16th, 1969, Montevideo’s broadcasting stations and news- 
papers received a statement signed by the Tupamaros indicating that 
two days earlier an MLN commando had broken into the offices of the 
Financiera Monty in downtown Montevideo and had ‘expropriated’ 
some $25,000, three packages containing stocks and six account books. 
The Tupamaros demanded an official statement, saying why the public 
had not been informed of the holdup, and promised to publicize the 
contents of the account books at a later date. The police then issued a 
statement acknowledging that the robbery had indeed taken place and 
that an investigation was already under way. On February 25th, the 
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MLN sent another leaflet to Montevideo’s news media giving a list of 
the assets and the people connected with the company. The latter in- 
cluded a minister, politicians and figures prominent in Uruguay’s 
business community. This second note was accompanied by photostatic 
copies of the pages from which the information had been drawn. 4- 


On March rst, a mysterious fire in the Monty offices burned most of the 
documents that could have either refuted or substantiated the Tipa- 
maros’ accusations. A few days later, the company books were deposit- 
ed at the door of the attorney in charge of the investigation. 


The Tupamaros did not attack the government frontally, but rather 
sought either to expose its corruption, i.e., the Monty holdup, or force 
it to display its weakness and respond with irrational repression. Op 
August 7th, 1968, a commando kidnapped Dr Ulises Pereira Reverbel 
president of the state-owned Electricity and Telephone Services, a clos: 
friend of President Pacheco Areco and one of the ideologues of thx 
hard anti-labour line followed by the government. mın issued a 
ment taking full credit for the kidnapping and warning the police not tc” 
seatch for the prisoner. Despite strenuous efforts on the part o 
Montevideo’s police force, Pereira Reverbel was not found until he re 
appeared five days later, haggard, unshaven but unharmed, in a Lam 
Rover parked near Montevideo’s main football stadium. The kidnap 
ping was not done only for publicity, like Fidel Castro’s kidnapping c 
Juan Manuel Fangio, the Argentine racing champion. It sought t 
create support among the workers who had been subjected to Pereir 
Reverbel’s anti-labour policies. In its efforts to locate him, moreove 
the government ordered the search to include the university. Tt 
police entered some buildings without a warrant and without requestir 
permission from the rector. Students opposed the search and violer 
clashes ensued. . 
The Tupamaros thus achieved the first stages of their strategy witho 
terrorism. They fought with the police only when they were force 
Whenever their raids might hurt civilians, they made a point of prote 
ing them. During a bank holdup, the Tupamaros helped an elderly lae 
who had fainted. Afterward, even Montevideo’s chief of police had 
admit ‘the perfect organization, the good manners of the robbers a> 
their humane behaviour.’ On another occasion, when the Tupamar 
blew up the transmission room of Radio Ariel, they first took time 
warn the people in a nearby house that they might be hurt by t 
explosion. Consequently, Uruguayans have not been seriously harm 
by the Tupamaros raids, although on occasion passers-by have be 
wounded, Thus to a certain extent and without necessarily approvi 
its goals, they admire the xı x’s audacity and expertise. 


In the last nine months, the tempo of struggle has sharply intensificdimme 
Uruguay. In September 1969, Gaetano Pellegrini Giampietro, 
financier and newspaper owner who had represented the bankers 
their negotiations during the great bank-strike then under way, y 
kidnapped 100 yards from the Presidential Palace. He was only relea 
a month later, after the payment of a donation of $60,000 ransom t: 
workers’ hospital and a primary school in Montevideo. By Presiden 
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Decree, the press and radio were now forbidden to mention the word 
‘Tupamaros’, and all foreign periodicals with coverage of their activi- 
ties were seized by the customs. 


On October 8th, in a new and unprecedentedly audacious raid, the 
Tupamaros entered the small town of Pando, some 30 kilometres from 
Montevideo, in a line of cars disguised as a funeral cortege. Forty 
armed men swiftly divided up and seized the police station, telephone 
exchange and electricity plant; simultaneously, three banks in the 
town were taken over and $400,000 expropriated from them. The 
‘Tupamaros then retreated in good order, and announced to the popu- 
lation that this attack was timed to commemorate the second anniver- 
sary of the death of Che in Bolivia. Unsurprisingly, 2 Gallup Poll a few 
weeks later revealed that the Tupamaros enjoyed the esteem of the 
majority of the Uruguayan population, above all of the proletariat. 


The next major coup of the Tupamaros was a raid on the stores of a 
tobacco company in the countryside, which resulted in a haul of 200 
kilos of gold—worth $250,000; this action once more proved very 
popular, since the company was shown to have been evading taxes 
over the years, and legal proceedings had to be instituted against it. 
Within a few days, the mun struck again—this time, directly against the 
State apparatus of repression itself. Hector Moran Charques, chief of 
Urugay’s special ‘anti-subversion squad’—notorious for its use of 
torture and widely hated by all popular classes—was machine-gunned 
to death in the streets of Montevideo. Switching tactics, in May a group 
of xın militants commandeered a cinema in the city during the screen- 
ing of a film, locked policemen in the box-office, confiscated the till, 
and distributed leaflets to the audience explaining the reasons for the 
Tupamaros’ fight against exploitation and oppression. Finally, in their 
last major action to date, in late May, ṣo men disguised in naval uni- 
forms infiltrated the naval training centre in Montevideo, helped by a 
sailor working from within the base, and expropriated 450 rifles and 
automatic weapons. In the present stage of their campaign, the Tupa- 
maros have thus amply demonstrated that the inner sancta of the 
bourgeous State itself are not immune from their attacks. 


The Tupamaros have shown that urban guerrillas can be organized 
and survive over time in Latin America. Above all, they have proved 
that an urban guerrilla vanguard can organically link its actions to the con- 
crete demands amd aspirations of the masses. By winning donations for 
hospitals and schools, by exposing financial corruption, by punishing 
torturers, by backing workers on strike, and by respecting the un- 
committed and innocent in their actions, the Tupamaros have won 
wide sympathy and popularity among the Uruguayan proletariat and 
petty-bourgeoisie. Despite a draconian state of siege that has now 
governed Uruguay for more than a year, Pacheco Areco has failed to 
rout or repress the MLN successfully. If the crisis of the bourgeois State 
should develop further, the Uruguayan ruling class might well ask 
either the usa or—more probably—one of its powerful neighbours, 
Argentina or Brazil, to intervene. Far from showing concern at this 
possibility, the Tupamaros stress that it would only benefit them in the 
long run. 
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PRAVDA 9 OCTOBER 1964 


EVGENY SAMUILOVICH VARGA 


Sovict eclence has suffered a heavy loss. Academician Evgeny Semuilovich Varge— 
scientist and communist, representative of RacdiecLentalst economic 
thought, veteran of the international revolutionary working-class movement, laureat of the 
Lenin Prixe—has died. 


E. S. Varga was born in 1879 in Hungary of a family of a teacher. In the nineties E. $. 
Varga entered the revolutionary movement and from that e onwards his life was for 
ET eoe i fie eh ter Abs rele a eldas: 
A participant in the acti of the socialist organizations of Austro- unigary and Germany, 
he belonged to their left and emerged as an active propagandist of 


A consequent internationalist, E. S. Varga warmly greeted the Great October socialist 


revolution. He took an active in the o for the establishment of a Soviet Republic 
in H in 1919, and was People’s for Finance and Chairman of the Council 
ef People's ecònaray in the government of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. 


gter the defeat of the Hongatian Revolution in ror E. 8. V lived and worked in the 
Soviet Union. He met corresponded with VT Lenin. With the foundation of the 
Communist International, E. S. Varga became one of its active leaders, as a delegate and 
participant to the Congresses of the Comintern and the plenuma of its Executive Com- 
mittee. He delivered reports to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Congresses. 


E. S. Varga was an outstanding representative of Marxist-Leninist economic science. He 
made a serious contribution to the study of the problem of the general crisis of 

of the competition and struggle of the two systems. During the twenties he headed the 
Institute for World Economy and World Politics. 


Up to the last days of his life, E. S. Varga conducted a major work of creative scientific 
ee Fis pen: was reeponalbie for 75 books and brochures, more than 500 scientific 
ous problems of world economics and international relations. Tho works of 

E. 8. Vi are published in man in various parte of the world. E. S. Varga 
analyzed scientifc ped lems of the economic and political development 


of contemporary capitalism. 


The works of E. S. Varga are imbued with party: ay 

manifestation of the dogmatism or revisionism, on or do whi 

called themselves science in the years of the cult of personality. Comrade Varga educated a 
collective af scholas who have succesefally studied problems of the world economy 


international relations. 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet government esteemed the 
activity of comrade Varga highly: he was thrice awarded the order of Lenin, the order of 
Toller of the Red Banner and medals. In 1963 the Lenin Prize was conferred on bim. 


The life and activity of Evgeny Semuilovich Varga—veteran of the international working 
class and communist movement, outstanding scholar and tireless toller of sclence—serves 
as an example of selfless devotion to communism, and the cause of struggle for the world- 
wide triumph of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 


N. S. Khruschey A. I. Mikoyan B. N. Ponomarev 
M. V. Keldysh V. A. Kirillin M. D. Millionschikov P. N. Fedoseev A. A. Arxumanyan 
P. N. Pospelov E. M. Zhukov S. C. Strumilin K. V. Ostrovi v N. 3$. Nemchinov 
N. F. Fedorenko V. N. Starovsky N. N. Inozemtsev L. A. Leontiev M. L. Rubinstein L M. 
Lemin and others. 
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Eugen Varga 


Political Testament 


< 


That is the bureaucratic oligarchy of the Party? What place does it occupy in 
1e structure of Soviet society? Why does it hold a privileged position? How 
oes it govern the State and the population? The official view was and is that 
ter the ‘liquidation of the kulaks as a class’, there effectively exist three non- 
itagonistic classes in Russia: the workers, the peasants of the kolhozes, and 
ie employees of the State. In fact, these latter have never formed a homo- 
neous class. For on the one hand there are ordinary employees, members of 
e Party, who are not invested with any power, who govern nothing and 
»body, who cannot give orders or make decisions which have the force of law. 
«n the other hand, there are functionaries who are invested with authority and 
ho rule enterprises, institutions, whole branches of the economy, politics, 
Iture, daily life and the State itself in its internal and external relations—not to 
eak of the Patty which directs and organizes all these. They can give orders 
d make decisions which have the force of law. They form the ruling stratum 
this socialist society, which dominates every domain of life and monopolizes 
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the totality of power. This bureaucratic oligarchy of the Party controls 
all the ‘levers’ of the Party apparatus and the government, and exercises 
supremacy over it. It seems to have been at the beginning of the thirties 
that this ruling group felt the need to institute a certain secrecy. 


The Nomenclatura * 


The function of this was in reality to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween the bureaucratic leaderahip of the Party and all the other groups 
in the population. Secrecy assured this leadership isolation from the 
external world and stability internally, so that its personnel could be 
sheltered from accidents, fluctuations or intrusions deriving from un- 
controlled or unreliable elements outside. This privileged status of the 
dominant stratum found its expression in the revival of the Tsarist 
system of the somenclatura—that is, the establishment of lists of selected 
individuals, invested with the supreme confidence of the Party, for 
whom were reserved all responsible positions in the Party and the 
State. 

b. 


The members of the #sowesclaixra were thus given an institutionalized@ 
position of privilege over the toiling masses. The bureaucratic oli- 
garchy of the Party thereby freed itself from the public opinion of the 
workers and became accustomed to despising them. Its activity un- 
folded within a separate and autonomous sphere, beyond the contro 
of either society or the Party. This oligarchy naturally sought to afin 
its unavowed jutidical and material privileges, by a tacit use of good: 
which essentially belonged to the administration itself. Among th 
advantages which it thus enjoyed were high salaries, “envelopes 
passed from hand to hand, allocation of food unfindable in shopt 
private canteens, large and sometimes luxuriously appointed apare 
ments, villas with gardens, flowers, tennis courts, swimming-pool: 
cars and personal chauffeurs, and sumptuous rest-houses. 


Where are the deeper reasons to be found for the fact that the workin- 
masses of Russia, whom the Communist Party had swept along 
particular road of transition to socialism unforeseen by Marxism, hse 
in the years after Lenin’s death become so quickly subordinated to th 
unlimited power of the top group of the party bureaucracy, that tl 
organizational principle of society, democratic centralism, laid dow 
as it was in the statutes of cesu(s), had not been developed further ? Wi" 
did the centralism of the Party leadership devour democracy and p1 
serve it only outwardly, purely formally? 


The reasons lie in the ‘Russian path of transition to socialism’ whe 
arose from the revolutionary situation of 1917. This enormous, ecc 
omically backward country whose population in its overwhelms 
majority was peasant and petty bourgeois, had deposed its old rul 
because of their degeneration and impotence which had brought abx 

a condition of economic ruin, and was now confronted with incredi! 
difficulties. In order quickly to restore and expand the economy, to s» 
due the resistance of the reactionary rural bourgeoisie, to hold + 
alone, encircled by powerful and dangerous capitalist countries, gig 
tic centralized and organized exertions as well as tremendous mate 
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resources were required. The short periods set for economic develop- 
ment in which the nation, amidst an extraordinary worsening of inter- 
national relations, was to be saved from destruction, demanded such 
centralized organization that a long drawn-out process of education 
towards socialist democracy, as well as a ‘gradual integration of the 
kulaks with socialism’ was altogether precluded. In this respect Stalin 
was right in revising the plans of Lenin and Bukharin and in quickly 
abolishing NEP. But it was exactly this which favoured the rapid 
creation of the Party and government hierarchy which in all the meas- 
ures it took was extremely cruel and brutal. 


This, however, was merely the inevitable system of levers of a 
centralized, administrative leadership; it was not only necessary to 
lead, but also to reconstruct anew the country’s economy. The recon- 
struction of industry, the creation of the army, and of the apparatus, 
were all costly. But even greater resources were needed for the trans- 
formation of agriculture, the founding of a great number of new 
branches of industry, and of new scientific institutes. As foreign credits 
were impossible to obtain, the means had to be found not merely by 
raising internal loans but by direct exploitation of the labour of 
workers, peasants and office employees. If the beginnings of capitalism 
required a ‘primitive accumulation’ then a corresponding period can 
be found in the beginnings of socialism in a devastated, backward 
country. In industry the state directly appropriated surplus value. In 
his pamphlet Ecomosvic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, Stalin was wrong 
when he claimed that in conditions of communism the law of value ceases 
to exist. By this he understood the ‘exchange value’ which is realized on 
the market. In reality, however, the value of a product, whatever form 
it takes, is always measured by the amount of labour power used in its 
production and represents therefore an absolutely objective relation- 
ship between labour and its material result. 


The Fate of the Surplus 


In no event can surplus-value therefore disappear. If a communist 
society were to renounce all calculation of the cost of production of 
its output, it would sink into economic chaos. Not only the exchange 
value of products, but the surplus value generated in the process of 
production, subsists at all stages of social production. The more in- 
tellectual, scientifc and technical labour is contained in productive 
labour, the more goods are produced whose price exceeds both the cost 
to the worker of replenishing his labour-power, and the costs of re- 
producing the capital of the socialist enterprise. If the product enjoys 
a corresponding demand in society, the nub of the problem is—in 
whose hands does the surplus value remain? In those of the worker 
himself (if he is a small producer), or those of the group of owners for 
whom he works—which may be an association of small producers, a 
large private enterprise in a bourgeois State, or a socialist State? 


In the large-scale industry of Soviet society the latter happens. The 
centralized Party-bureaucratic state realizes the value of the product 
through state trading and appropriates the surplus value created by the 
labour of the working population and uses it for its own needs; sub- 
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stantially for the construction and expansion of the socialized national 
economy, but also for increasing the material privileges of the top 
echelons of the Party bureaucracy. 


This surplus-value can be appropriated by the State in two ways: by4- 
fixing the wages of workers and employees, and by fixing the price of 
products sold in State commerce. In both cases, profits are realized 
by the State and the leading group to the detriment of workers and 
employees. In State trading maximum price levels are fixed which 
sometimes are several times higher than the actual cost to the state of 
the work performed in the production of these goods. The lowest 
possible wages are paid which, with the prevailing prices, just about 
enable ends to be met. This lowers working morale and not infre- 
quently makes those in employment look for supplementary sources of 
income by taking on additional jobs or even by infringing the laws of 
the country. 


In contrast to this insecurity or lack of security of the broad mass of the, 
population there is the excessively high income of certain groups— 
the top Party and government bureaucracy, including the army and 
the most successful scientists and artists. 


Things are even worse in agriculture. In principle, the agricultural co~ 
operatives are the fully authorized masters of their productive forces, 
the land, the equipment, means of mechanical traction, the draughtani- 
mals, and hence of all the products of their labour, which they are 
supposed to sell to the state at prices arrived at by mutual agreement 
and to mutual advantage. They are also supposed to be self-managing 
by electing their own leading people and organizers. In fact, however, 
the Stalinist leadership right from the very beginning of the organiza- 
tion of the collective farms imposed on them a régime of enforced 
administration from above. The collective farms sowed their cropt 
according to plans which had been ‘decreed’ by the Executive Com- 
mittee’s agricultural department, they were supervised by Chairmen 
appointed by the regional Party Committee, obligatory deliveries of 
produce were fixed according to the quantity required by the state 
and at prices advantageous to it. Quite often these fixed deliveries 
were so high that they exceeded the capacity of the collective farms; the 
reward for the work done was therefore quite negligible, sometime: 
minute, On top of everything else, from the second half of the thirtie-— 
onwards, the private lots of the kolhoz peasants were diminished ani 
the right to develop them limited. The peasants did not even have th: 
right to mow grass for their animals anywhere. In these conditions 
it was natural that they should have sought to earn their living else 
where, and to go to the towns to work there. To stop this drain o 
manpower, the kolkhoz peasants had their passports taken away anı 
were denied authorization to leave their villages without the permis 
sion of the chairman of the collective farm and the local political bosses 


In fact, the Stalinist leadership ruined the collective farms, above alli: 
the Northern part of European Russia, and produced a kolhoz peas 
antry which had no interest in its own work. It was only in the Sout 
and South-East of the country, where the soil was very much riche: 
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that the peasants could escape from their misery, and sometimes even 
achieve a certain prosperity. 


The Economy—an Official Secret 


The economic conditions of industry and of agriculture were therefore 
in striking contrast to the ideal of communism and the Party pro- 
gramme. And very soon the top group of the bureaucracy began to con- 
ceal the true situation from the population, from the working people in 
town and country, and to make a secret of the economic processes that 
were going on in the country. An even higher degree of secrecy about 
the economy of the ussrR was maintained not only towards world 
opinion and bourgeois opponents, but also towards sympathetic 
observers in the proletariat of progressive countries. However, since the 
economy is one of the primary concepts of Marxism it was impossible 
not to speak and write about it; thus, one soon became accustomed to 
understanding as ‘economy’ merely the development of the productive 
forces of the country. The reconstruction, or creation of new pits, 
factories, plants, power stations and railway lines, and the work per- 
formed there came to be known as the economy. But the economy in the 
true sense of the word became ‘a book with seven seals’. This conceal- 
ment of the economy from the mass of the population, and the irre- 
sponsibility and absence of control over the state’s economic measures 
which this gave rise to, was a primary reason and starting point for the 
rapid bureaucratization of the power of the State itself, its transforma- 
tion into a hierarchy of the Party bureaucracy, isolated from and 
standing above the masses. It was precisely this concealment of the 
economy which created the sharp contrast between the extraordinary 
poverty of the working people and the extraordinary prosperity of the 
leading echelons of the Party bureaucracy, leading to all kinds of 
abuses in this sphere. 


The theoretical principle of socialism ‘From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work’, was distorted in practice 
already long ago. The work of the ordinary worker is always under- 
valued, even if he develops outstanding abilities and achieves good 
results. The work of the people of the ‘nomenclatura’ on the other 
hand is over-valued, sometimes excessively so, even though they 
show no particular ability and, by their arrogance and their bureau- 
cratic methods, actually cause damage. All these are undoubtedly internal 
social contradictions in the life of our society. 


Are these contradictions based on the exploitation of the broad mass 
of the working people by the ruling strata of society? Of course, the 
officials of the ‘nomenclatura’ and their families live exceptionally well, 
because with the aid of secret legal provisions they appropriate a cer- 
tain part of the surplus—value created by the labour of manual 
workers, collective farmers and office employees. When these underpaid 
people come up against facts which reveal the extraordinary prosperity 
of the ruling strata, it is natural that they feel the kind of hatred, 
envy and contempt characteristic of class divisions. 


The traits of the Party bureaucrat evolved long ago—a well-fed 
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appearance with superficially impressive manners and with despotic, 
fear-inspiring habits. This is not to say that all leading Party workers 
are like that. There are many modest and honourable men among 
them who make use of their privileges with moderation and restraint. 
Unfortunately, however, there are too many Party bonzes and satraps-4- 
The more distant they are from Moscow, particularly in the south- 
east, the less restrained they are in their craving for power. They have 
forgotten even to think of Leninist simplicity and democracy and when 
this is evoked in anniversary articles and speeches it makes not the 
slightest impression on them. The trial of Beria and Bagirov showed 
how far some of them—the most highly placed, above all—could go in 
their escalation of crimes. 


But the most dangerous feature of the activity of the top echelons of the 
Party bureaucracy is not their predilection for personal excesses, but 
their general incompetence in properly administering the state. 
Precisely because of their bureaucratic nature, the Party circles in- 
creasingly reveal their internal indolence and conservatism, their efforts b. 
to hold on to their established form of life, and their fear of all decisive 
changes in existing social relations and principles of leadership. The 
overwhelming majority of ‘Soviet’ bureaucrats much prefers to stick 
to the letter of the law, follow the habitual methods of processing, 
preparing and deciding on any measure, rather than let themselves be 
guided by factual interests, by considerations of public benefit, use- 
fulness to the state, and the welfare of the mass of the workers. They 
assiduously cultivate a paper administration, oppose every organiza- 
tional reform, put on ice valuable technical inventions, retard the 
international exchange of scientific experience and sometimes even 
support the advocates of obsolete theories, while attacking progressive 
scientists, as was the case for many years in biology, for instance. 


A high price had often to be paid for all this by society, the state an Sam 
the whole population. Frequently it does great harm to the internationab 
prestige of the Soviet Union. The criminal negligence with which the 
Stalinist leadership prepared for the War, inflicting terrible losses or 
the country and leading to defeats in the first years of the War, are the 
clearest example of this. No force was able to eradicate this disastrou: 
indolence and conservatism of the ruling circles. 


Police and Politics 


How then is the social structure of Soviet society reflected in politics 
relations, in ideological and moral life? The unlimited power of tb 
bureaucratic leadership of the Party conceals from the workers tb- 
mechanism of the ferocious economic exploitation of the worker 
employees and—most of all—the peasants of the collective farms, in th- 
name of the building of communism. The leaders, of course, profit b 

it to assure their own material advantages. This has naturally als 

determined the political structure of the society. The dictatorship « 

the proletariat, whose theoretical foundations were laid by Marx a> 
Lenin, rapidly became a dictatorship of the top group of the Pare 
bureaucracy. 
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In spite of the fact that even in the thirties, after the liquidation of the 
kulaks, two forms of property coexisted—State property, wrongly 
called property of ‘the people’, and ‘collective, peasant and co-opera- 
tive’ property, each with their own ‘political interests’—the country 
was and is governed by a single political party which is bureaucratically 
organized, This produced a total degeneration of the ‘power of the 
Soviets’ or rather of the power of ‘the deputies of workers’ and 
peasants’ soviets’. 


‘This bureaucracy with its ‘nomenclature-hierarchy’ governs the country 
not through the Soviets, but through the Party institutions: the 
Central Committee, the Obkoms (regional committees) district and 
area committees and their departments. All these state institutions are 
called ‘Soviet’ and are assumed to be Soviet, but the power exercised 
by them is ‘Soviet power’ only by virtue of the fact that those who 
lead these institutions, the representatives of the top echelons of the 
Party bureaucracy, are simultaneously also deputies of the Soviets 
which have been elected by the whole population in ‘direct, secret and 
equal’ elections. But all of them were put into their positions not by the 
popula ion, not by the social organizations of the people, not by the 
public opinion of the working people, but internally through Party 
bureaucratic channels, The population is obliged, however, to support 
them and vote for them. 


Not only members of the Party bureaucracy get into the Soviets, but 
also other deputies who, for some service or other they have rendered 
to society, or because of their talents of blind submission to the powers 
that be, have likewise been installed there by the leadership of the Party 
bureaucracy. These deputies may also be found in the different depart- 
ments of the Executive Committees and they take part in consultations 
on this or that problem. But these problems have already previously 
been discussed in the departments of the ispoLxoms (Executive Com- 
mittees) by the leaders of the Party bureaucracy, sometimes even by 
the very top circles, and decided upon. The ordinary deputy cannot 
on his own initiative or by dint of fresh arguments change anything. 
His function consists substantially in keeping in touch with the 
population, accepting petitions, complaints, above all of a personal 
nature, and in submitting these applications to the bureaucratic 
leadership—which is not to say that the latter satisfy them. 


The same can be said of the deputies who are elected to the Supreme 
Soviet, and take part in its sessions. They attend the sessions, and make 
speeches on problems which have previously been posed and decided on 
by Party circles. Theit mission is to support the powers that be and use 
their eloquence in applying the decisions in their territorial or pro- 
essional spheres. Thus, the election of deputies becomes a matter of 
form devoid of all content, it becomes a parody of Soviet democracy. 
The electorate votes for individuals who have already been elected 
beforehand by the Party, and the candidate who is eventually elected is 
the only one that can be elected, there being no other. The people 
realize this; but even though they do, they docilely go to the elec- 
tions, fulfilling their duty as citizens, but without the slightest interest 
in the results. 
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‘Soviet power’ exists therefore in our country only in the sense that 
the Party leaders govern the country in the name of the Soviets, of the 
deputies, who have been elected under duress. It is not merely the 
non-Party citizens, but also the ordinary Patty members who have no 
political rights whatsoever. Differences of political opinion in what-4- 
ever form, and above all political struggle, is impermissible and is 
suppressed by the most severe and ruthless repressive measures. As 
the writer A. Yashin aptly remarks, all Party members have already 
long ago been transformed into political ‘levers’, 


However, it should not be concluded from this that there is no political 

struggle within the Party on decisions of national importance. This 

struggle exists, but goes on secretly, within the Party—and govern- 

ment bodies. The working people take no part in it at all. They learn of 
its outcome through announcements of decisions that have already 

been made, or through rumours which may turn out to be false or 

which may even have been spread deliberately by some circle or 

other, including hostile circles. In other words: there is no democracy 
in the political life of the country. Politics, just as economics—or per- 

haps even more so—is a secret. 


Political difficulties are inevitable in such a climate. The country has 
now long been submitted to the dictatorship of a narrow circle of top 
Party leaders; this takes the form of a dictatorship by certain person- 
alities who enjoy a halo of supreme power which they have no diff- 
culty in abusing. Thus in 1934, when Stalin started to destroy his most 
prominent opponents within the Party, he simultaneously eliminated 
some of his own entourage who opposed his rise and his methods of 
leadership. A climate of internal surveillance and delation intensifiedam 
throughout the country. In most institutions, collectives, enter- 
prises and even apartment blocks, the security organs plan 
informers. Numerous citizens accepted the infamous role of informer 
from fear or police pressure, or from personal ambition. Thes: 
informers then used their power to slander perfectly innocen 
persons and to settle personal scores with them. 


After this ‘campaign’ of secret spying and unfounded accusations, 
third cycle of abuse of unlimited power unfolded, linked to the name 
of Yezhov and Beria. During this period, millions of Soviet citizen 
were victims of arrests, tortures, executions, or were condemned t 
long years in prison of concentration camps from which many neve 
returned, perishing from hunger, exhaustion and illness. 


To justify this massive repression exercised against ordinary citizen 
Stalin constructed a special theory according to which the cla 
struggle in a country building socialism would be continued and eve 
intensified for a long period, until a new society was built and consol» 
dated. Given the discontent of the workers because of their cruel e 
ploitation, and the growing danger of aggression from the capitals 
countries, above all fascist Germany, Stalin thereby hoped to reinfon 
his power over the Party bureaucracy by dividing the toiling masse 
and politically setting a majority against a minority within them. Hæ 
police apparatus investigated and arrested about a tenth of the ch 
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zenty, accusing them of treason and complicity with enemies abroad, 
so as to terrorize the nine-tenths who remained at liberty, and create the 
illusion among them of a danger which threatened the socialist system 
itself. His aim in this was to make them docile towards the top group 
of the Party bureaucracy and loyal to its power. 


A large number of individuals were found within the police apparatus 
who had a Party card and who, inspired either by careerist ambition or 
by fear which became moral decomposition, were ready to apply 
measures of the most extreme cruelty to those arrested. Although there 
were fewer torturers and sadists in the prisons and concentration camps 
of Stalin than those of Hitler, one can say that there was no difference 
in principle between them. The fascists mainly exterminated citizens 
of occupied countries in Maidanek and Auschwitz, while Stalin’s 
policeman and warders exercised their talents on their own compatriots. 
This is the reason why the fascists who persecuted whole peoples are 
publicly cursed in our country, while total silence is maintained con- 
cerning the Stalinist organization of repression. Many ex-torturers are 
still at liberty today and enjoy comfortable pensions. 


De-Ideologization 


The system of bureaucratic centralism, the basis of the life of Soviet 
society, perforce had to affect also the character of its ideology. The 
ideology of a given social system is always created for the purpose of 
justifying this system in the eyes of society by idealizing its positive 
aspects and concealing its negative features. In the Soviet Union ideo- 
logy is created and propagated only by the leaders of the Party bureau- 
cracy who govern the country by dictatorial methods on the basis of 
concealment of the economic and political conditions; they also pro- 
pagate this ideology among the population. The country is dominated 
by an ideology which precludes and suppresses all others. The entire 
Press and censorship is subservient exclusively to the Party and is in the 
hands of the state. The right of assembly, of public expression of 
opinion, belongs to the state only and is regulated by it. In society as 
such there is not a trace of freedom of opinion. 


The elements of criticism and research are therefore lacking in the 
ruling ideology. All that may be criticized is individual facts and 
persons, and then only if they do not hold a high position. Criticism of 
the foundations of the existing social order, the principles governing 
the organization of power and the leadership of social life, is prohibited 
under threat of severe penalties. For this reason there is no free dis- 
cussion in society or in the Party. The times of the political discussion 
of the twenties today appear wholly legendary. 


This dogmatized ideology is offered day after day in the Press and in the 
public declarations of the leadership and is taught to young people at 
the higher educational institutes and in the Party schools. Politically 
naive and inexperienced people accept it with blind faith and on their 
part promote the development of this naivety and inexperience. Some, 
however, mainly Party members, try to persuade themselves, so as to 
keep faith with their duties as Party members or with their work. With 
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many, however, this ideological propaganda must give raise to spiritual 
indifference, mental paucity and scepticism, and leads sometimes even 
to cynicism. For a long time now a process of de-ideologizing the 
social consciousness of the country has been in progress, which has 
created a fertile ground for all kinds of fashions and influences A- 
sometimes completely irrational ones. Far from leading to an internal 
consolidation of existing society, it must weaken it. 


A Petty-Bourgeols World 


The material and ideological principles which rule the country deter- 
mine the morality of the society. Traditional religious morality, whose 
precepts were to do good and to act justly so as to merit an eternal life, 
has long since been discredited in the eyes of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the new society, although the cold abstraction of official 
ideological propaganda now leads some elements to become seduced by 
the old religious symbolism. The new materialist morality is neither 
analyzed theoretically, nor given any philosophical or historical 4 
foundation, It is confined to the pronouncement of dogmatic, ab- 
stract slogans which do not succeed in making a profound impression 
on anyone. Moreover, material relations in Soviet society are often 
conducive to immoral survivals and actions. On the one hand, the 
lavish conditions enjoyed by the leading groups of the Party bureau- 
cracy and their families lead to complacency and arrogance, often also 
to perversion. They are driven to seek even greater personal prosperity, 
appropriating and squandering the property of the state, to demoraliza- 
tion and sometimes to outright crime. The representatives of the gilded 
youth of these families, used to an extraordinarily high standard of 
living, are sometimes condemned in the Press, or sentenced by the 


courts, but it does not change anything. 


On the other hand, the inadequate conditions of the working people” 
in town and country often drive them to try and increase their living 
standard by petty larceny and pilfering, and lead to their moral dis- 
integration, reflected in alcoholism, ill-treatment of wives and children, 
domestic brawls, absence from work, rowdyism and often senseless 
crimes. What is strange is that it is not only men plunged in a misery 
which ruins any family life who commit these crimes, but people with a 
job and often a good salary who abandon their wives and children and 
draw knives, not from destitution but from lack of education and 
moral degradation. Sometimes this reaches a sadistic barbarism; im 
one case, two iodtviduals played cards with each other for the life om» 
visitors and passers-by. 


The middle sections of the Soviet population might appear to be in : 
somewhat better position. They do not enjoy a particularly high stan 
dard of living but they earn enough to provide a normal life for them 
selves and their families. It is, however, precisely in the moral con 
sciousness of these middle sections that yet another negative feature o 
Soviet life is shown clearly and distinctly: the absence of a trul 
democratic content and of the active interests of citizenship, which j> 
should give rise to. The lack of these interests makes the members o 
Soviet society concentrate on satisfying personal family matters an 
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leading a petty-bourgeois existence. Apart from matters connected with 
his employment, the ordinary Soviet citizen thinks mainly about 
acquiring personal property, a good flat, a dacha with a garden, a 
television, clothes, etc; he saves up for this, boasts about it to his 
relations and neighbours. These people are in the true sense of the 
word representatives of the Soviet petty bourgeoisie. 


The absence in our society of any living democratic spirit, of freedom 
of opinion or expression, the official and dogmatic character of all 
ideology, inevitably atomize the members of this society in their daily 
life, and render them indifferent and insensible to their neighbours. 
There is no doubt that there are some families or professional groups 
which are united, and provide moral support for their members. But 
these are only oases, lost in a general desert of motal indifference and 
solitude. Those without a united family or close friends have no other 
horizon in life than the cold bureaucrats who are their bosses, or 
apathetic neighbours. If they encounter adversity, few will be those who 
show any desire or inclination to help them. 


On the whole, the citizens of the ussr have not the slightest idea of 
what a true soviet democracy would be like, or the social relations thar 
would result from it. The political and social life of this society is that 
of a centralized bureaucratic system, while its moral and ideological 
principles are equally authoritarian and based on the cult of officialdom. 
The majority of those conscious citizens who are devoted to the 
régime have a vision of the world that goes by the name of ‘Marxist- 
Leninist’, but is in fact petty-bourgeois. 


The craving for consumer goods and individual enrichment is not due 
only to the particular moral and economic relationships which prevail 
in our country. There seem to be other much deeper historical causes 
involved. In 1869, Herzen wrote in his first letter to an old comrade: 
“When the powder-keg has exploded the whole bourgeois world, the 
smoke has cleared and the ruins have been swept away, another bour- 
geois world will start to re-emerge, with a few modifications. For this 
world is not internally completed and it remains the world of the 
present, which no new organization can rival for development and 
completion,’ 


The Russian road of transition to socialism had a specific peculiarity: 
because of the feebleness of the bourgeoisie, which was organically 
linked to the autocratic and feudal régime, and therefore to its general 
national failure, the development of capitalism in Russia was inter- 
rupted at its inception. The Russian people never kaew or experienced 
a normal phase of capitalist relationships. This tendency was not satis- 
fied in objective historical development, although it had an internal - 
subjective existence: it was on the contrary crushed by a brutally swift 
expropriation of ptivate property of the means of production. The 
Russian bourgeois world was never ‘internally completed’ and it is 
natural that it has begun to come to the surface within the socialist 
world, to the extent to which the rules of socialist production and 
communal life allowed it to do so. A return to this world is evidently 
impossible. Nevertheless, repressed within the heart of every Soviet 
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citizen, it appears again on occasion and profoundly hinders the 
development of a new society. 


Perspectives 


This is the negative aspect of the social life of the people which was the 
first to step out on the Russian road of transition to socialism and has 
followed it for half a century now. All these negative features stem 
from the period of the Stalinist leadership which lasted about 30 years. 
After Stalin’s death in 1953 it seemed that remarkable changes were 
taking place in Soviet society. The rule of law was once again estab- 
lished and the practice was ended of declaring completely innocent 
people to be ‘enemies of the people’, of trying them secretly, sending 
them to concentration camps or executing them. 


But in the course of this, was the structure of society really changed? 
This question must be answered in the negative. Today, as before, the 
power of the state is concentrated in the hands of the top leaders of the, 
Party bureaucracy. Political conditions are still being concealed 
from the working people. Neither the trade unions nor other organi- 
zations have any part whatever in the administration of production. 
The working people mechanically vote at the elections for the 
previously elected Soviet deputies, and as before the Ministers and 
chairmen of the executive and factory committees appointed by the 
Central Committee and the Regional Committees, continue to govern 
in the name of these deputies. The striking contrasts between the exces- 
sive prosperity of the ruling groups and the extremely low income of 
the majority of workers, office employees and collective farmers per- 
sist. As before, many crimes continue to be committed because of 
this. As before, social consciousness is dominated by official concepts 
which have been imposed from above and which are not subject to 
critical examination. All this continues to engender phenomena o 
social immorality. Soviet citizens do not receive any kind of 
real education in democracy. They submit themselves obediently to the 
instructions of the highest authority and live their humdrum lives at 
employees and petty bourgeois. This immutability of the govem. 
ment’s guiding principles has its internal and external reasons. Thi 
internal reasons are substantially these: the top group of the Part 
bureaucracy, installed and trained by Stalin, regards it as impossible t 
renounce their unrestricted, uncontrolled power, which is not subjec 
to any public accounting, or the concealment of political and econo 
mic measures, or their legal and material privileges. They have becom 
accustomed to it all and cannot grasp, or pretend they cannot grasp 
that all this is in crying contradiction to genuine socialist democracy 
In this connection it is characteristic that the attempts of Khrushche 
to restrict at least partially the prosperity of the ‘nomenclature’ did nc 
produce any tangible results. They just would not let him do it. 


An external reason for retaining the guiding principles of the gover 


ment is the appearance of a new, strong and very aggressive power > 
the front ranks of the capitalist world—the usa. It has caused the gover» 


ment of the ussr to spend enormous sums on defence, and to reta: 
severe political control, concealment of economy and politics, ar 
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its own unrestricted power. 


To change the existing situation in the country, a radical change in the 
top leadership is necessary. To expect an initiative from below is im- 
t possible. The working masses are so accustomed to submission that 
they are unable to force the ruling cadres to undertake the realization of 
the tasks which Lenin in the last years of bis life mapped out for 
Soviet society. 


Communism does not only mean growth of productive forces, of 
productivity and of material culture. Communism is above all the total 
victory of socialist democracy aad of the free activity of the mass of the 
people as citizens of their country, based on the self-government of 
workers in all spheres of life. So long as no start is made to combat pro- 
gressively and consciously the terrible perversions of socialist demo- 
cracy which are the essential specificity of the present régime in tke 
USSR, it will not be possible to achieve communism in twenty, or for that 
d matter in a hundred years. In present conditions, the only possible 
regime would be a parody of communism, 


THE AGONY OF THE AMERICAN LEFT 
Christopher Lasch 


‘The outstanding virtues of this book: honesty, lucidity and a commitment to the reform 
of American society and of American behaviour.’ David Caute, Listener 42s 


THE SEVENTH DAY 


Soldiers Talk about the Six-Day War 


Edited by Henry Near ‘Explores and illuminates ee E0 dE aby the Rind OF eet 
that triumphed with such audacious efficiency . . . an exceptional book.’ Eric’Silver, 
Guardian 42s 


TOM MBOYA 


The Challenge of Nationhood 


Foreword by Jomo Kenyatta; postscript by Pamela Mboya ‘Mboya comes across 
vividly as the African leader who has surmounted the oppressive memories of the 
colonial era.’ Sam Uba, Birmingham Post 42s 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF BLACK AFRICA 


Georges Balandier 


A study of the effect of colonialism on the Fang 
of Gabon and the Ba-Kongo of the Congo. 848 


Coming 24 August 
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first titles 


LENIN 

Lukács’ brilliant and compact reconstruction of Lenin's theoretical 
system. Published originally In the month after his death this unique study 
is indispensable for an understanding of the relevance of Lenin’s life and 
thought today. 


EUROPE VERSUS AMERICA? 

Ernest Mandel provides a map of international capttalist power today 
focussing on the growing contradictions between US capitalism and the 
EEC. It considers in detall the options for British Capitalism. 


already available 


ANTONIO GRAMSCI: LIFE OF A REVOLUTIONARY 

Giuseppe Fiori's life is the first full length biography to appear In English. 
It follows Gramsci from hls early life In Sardinia, studies at Turin, Involve- 
ment In revolutionary politics and the founding of the PCI to Imprison- 
ment by Mussolini and the writing of the ‘Prison Notebooks’. 


MARXISM AND PHILOSOPHY 

Karl Korsch's much debated work was the first attempt by a marxist to 
apply Marx's methods to the history of Marxism itself. Condemned by 
the Third International, Korsch replied with a trenchant anti-critique 
Included in this edition. 


READING CAPITAL 

This long awaited translation of a landmark in recent Marxist thought by 
Louls Althusser and Etienne Balibar is the foundation for a new reading 
of ‘Capital’. 


SEXUALITY AND CLASS STRUGGLE 

Reimut Reiche confronts the problem of the nature of sexual liberation 
under caplitallsm. Use of the theoretical! results of Freud and Marx, and of 
experimental practice In education and communal living, demonstrates 
that sexual oppression cannot be overcome in Isolation from other 
struggles. 


ARMED INSURRECTION 

‘A. Neuberg’ was the collective name for a group of Comintern leaders, 
including Tukhachevsky, Ho Chi Minh and Platnitsky, who produced 
this ‘handbook’ on the theory and practice of revolutionary war In 1927. 
Unobtainable since the early thirties It is unique as a historical document 
and valuable for the lessons that can be drawn from it for today. 


to be published this autumn 
NLB oe 


7 Carlisle Street 
London W1V 5RG 


Tamara Deutscher 


Soviet Fabians and Others 
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Reading the clandestine political literature which percolates from the ussr to the 
West through ever-widening channels, it is evident that two Russias exist side by 
side: /e pays légal and Je pays réel. We become familiar with more and more names 
of Soviet dissenters and protesters, with those who sign Open Letters, appeals, 
theses, manifestoes, and even full scale volumes which all circulate in Samizdat, 
slipping out of the tightest net of the censorship. Dramatically and tragically the 
bays légal with its legalized lawlessness impinges on the pays réel: when a dis- 
senter is hauled out to prison, to a labour camp, or—final perfidy—to a lunatic 
<sylum. It also happens, though much more rarely, that pays rfe/ proves stronger: 
vhen a victim of bureaucratic persecution makes his way back from detention 
nto freedom. Thus the biologist Jaurès Medvedev was retrieved from a 
ssychiatric ‘hospital’ as a result of pressure from Keldych, the President of the 
\cademy of Sciences, and such famous scientists as Kapitza and the half 
malissenting Sakharov. To their voices was added that of Solzhenitsyn, who, 
met ough himself in the authorities’ bad books, probably owes his impunity to his 
-eputation in Russia and abroad. 
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The main reasons for the tensions, ferments, and turbulence which are 
now producing constant clashes and eruptions in the pays réel, lie in the 
long series of contradictions which characterize contemporary Russian 
society: the contradiction between the collective ownership of the 
means of production and the irrational bureaucratic management ofA- 
the economy; the gulf between the privileges of the ruling stratum 
and the plight of those whom they rule; the contrast between the 
potential wealth of the country and the poverty of most of its citizens; 
the dissonance between the education and skills of the new generations 
and the grey mediocrity of the old leadership; the tragi-comic paradox 
of scientific achievements and lack of elementary freedoms. Soviet 
scientists and cosmonauts may soar into space, but on land they are 
kept in leading strings; they are directed towards the moon, but are 
forbidden to cross the frontiers of their country: their letters are 
censored, their bookshelves scrutinized, while half-literate and half- 
witted officials decide what they are allowed to read, what they are 
allowed to write, and what they are allowed to publish, 
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The Soviet ruling ‘élite’, hand-picked by Stalin, is obsessed by the fear 
of the slightest criticism: by keeping the whole country in bondage, 
it has itself become entangled, enchained, and fixed in stagnation and 
immobilism. In its desire to maintain the states quo at any price, it 
sometimes seems to have lost even its own instinct of self-preservation 
or it could not have been so totally deaf to the voices of those who beg 
for some change, for some modest rationality in Soviet public life, 
if only to save the ruling party itself from an impending catastrophe. 


Ideological Gradualism 


The Manifesto! signed by Academicians Sakharov and Turchin and the. 
historian Roy Medvedev (brother of the biologist) and addressed to 
‘greatly honoured Comrades Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny’ 
contains a 15-point programme for a gradwa! democratization of the 
régime. It also includes a warning, which sounds like a paraphrase of 
the famous credo of Tsar Alexander Il: remember that it is better to 
abolish serfdom from above than to wait until it is abolished from 
below. 


It is perhaps surprising that Sakharov and Medvedev signed the 
Manifesto together, because the two men appear to differ in their 
political Weltexschexuag. Sakharov himself, highly praising a 1,000-page- 
long work which Medvedev has devoted to an analysis of Stalinism, 
says: ‘Medvedev in his writings views history from the Marxist 
standpoint. His work has unfortunately not been published in spite of 
its great value and the depth of its ideas. Comrade Medvedev . . . woulda 
not perhaps reciprocate my compliments, because he considers that my 
ideas are in some respect tainted by “westernism” ’.? 





1 Pobllahed in Ls Monde, April 11th-13th, 1970 
2 Quoted in the preface to Roy Medvedev’s Fan-</ rababiliter Stalin? Editions d 
Seuil, Paris 1969. 
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In their Manifesto great stress is laid on the necessity of democratization 
in the interests of socialism and the Soviet régime. The authors assert 
that during the last 10 years, Russia has stagnated or even regressed 
in most respects : technical progress has slowed down; natural resources 
have been misused and wasted; productivity of labour remains nearly 
stationary. In education, social services, and per capita income the 
last 10 years have registered hardly any improvements. What is left 
today of the once vaunted slogan of ‘catching up and surpassing 
the United States’ ? The authors complain that in the 1950's we were the 
first to send a man into space, yet in the 1960’ we have let the Ameri- 
cans overtake us in scientific achievement. In automation and electronics 
the gap between the ussr and the usa has become so enormous that 
‘we ate simply living in a different epoch’. Many Soviet minds are 
consequently corroded by the doubt: perhaps capitalism is more 
efficient, and has emerged victorious from its competition with 
socialism ? Here the Manifesto provides an unequivocal rebuttal. It was 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s, when the capitalist world was going through 
crises and depression that Russia built up, with unprecedented speed, 
the basis of its future powerful industry. It is not socialism that has 
been at fault, but the anti-socialist practices of the régime. The com- 
plexity of any advanced economy and technical-scientific development 
create problems of such magnitude that they ‘cannot be solved by one 
individual or by an handful of omniscient men who keep power in their 
hands. What is needed now is the creative participation of millions’. 


The 15-point programme of the Manifesto is so modest that if those to 
whom it was addressed were a little less obtuse they might have 
adopted and presented it on the front page of Pravda as their own 
product: ‘(Democratization should proceed under the direction of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union .. . It (should) preserve and 
consolidate the leading role of the Party . . . and proceed gradually.’ 
Such democratization would put an end of the dangerous gulf which 
separates the Party apparatus and the State from the intelligentisia, 
and replace it by that spirit of co-operation and enthusiasm which 
characterized the post-revolutionary period of the 1920’s. The popula- 
tion should be better informed about the real situation of the country, 
but the truth must initially be dispensed in appropriately prudent doses. 
The right to foreign travel should be introduced gradmal/y. An institute of 
public opinion should be set up, and its findings at first be made available 
to Amited circles only; there is a demand for amnesty of political prisoners 
—and some sort of a public control over ‘places of detention and psy- 
chiatric institutions’. (There is no call for a complete abolition of these 
cuphemistically named political prisons and labour camps.) The 
authors express a pious hope that their plan may be ‘acceptable’ to the 
Party and State. But there is no time to lose. Apart from internal 
dangers, there is also a threat from the East, from ‘militant Chinese 
nationalism’. This makes Russia’s industrial development even more 
pressing, because ‘We must increase or at least maintain our significant 
preponderance over China’. However, further on we read that in the 
epoch of nuclear weapons salvation lies in ‘international co-operation’ 
in scientific research, and rapprochement in economic, cultural, technical 
and even ideological fields (generically phrased but clearly with the 
West). To avoid the ‘dangers of slipping and sliding to the right and 
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to the left’ it is better and safer to improve matters from above, in an 


orderly fashion, slowly, gradually, progressively—the authors advise 
their ‘greatly honoured comrades’ in the Kremlin. 


Eschatological Pessimism A- 


This fear of uncontrolled, unregimented ‘sliding or slipping’ is 
peculiar not only to these new Soviet Fabians. It is also a striking 
characteristic of Andrei Amalrik, who for his part doubts whether the 
USSR will even exist 15 years hence: an armed conflict with China might 
eventually destroy the present geographical entity of the Soviet 
Union.’ It is difficult to summarise Amalrik’s views because his essay 
is an accumulation of all possible and impossible variants of develop- 
ment, none wholly convincing, which Amalrik himself projects only in 
an elliptical and diffuse manner. Essentially, however, he sees Soviet 
society as completely static, driven into a hopeless impasse where it can 
expect nothing but dissolution about 1984. “The régime regards itself 
as the acme of perfection’ and does not want to change its ways or makeh, 
concessions to anyone. The social segment which enjoys a relatively 
high standard of living and yet most painfully feels the suffocating 
atmosphere prevailing in the country is the intelligentsia, the specialists, 
‘people in the liberal professions . . . engaged in academic and ad- 
ministrative-academic work ... holding management posts’. It is from 
among these people that what he calls the ‘democratic movement’ 
recruits most of its adherents. Yet ‘since all of us work for the state, 
we all have the psychology of officials’ and therefore a curious and 
unholy alliance comes into being between the bureaucracy and a 
bureauctatized intelligentsia which ‘looks upon the régime as a lesser 
evil by comparison with the painful process of changing it’. Amalrik 
also remarks, however, that in a moderate form the liberal ideologies of 
the intelligentsia ‘penetrate even into circles close to the régime’. 
Nevertheless, he has little hope in the social group of which he is-« 
member. However, this ambiguous scepticism towards the intelli 
geatsia becomes—revealingly enough—a rigid fear when hespeaks of th: 
masses, of Soviet workers and peasants. Amalrik foresees the possibilit 
that ‘an abrupt slow-down in the growth of prosperity, a halt or a mov» 
backward would evoke such strong outbursts of dissatisfactio» 
combined with violence as would previously have been impossible’ 
But such an outburst of what he terms the ‘lower classes’ could onk 
take ‘the form of extremely destructive, violent and irresponsib™== 
action’. 


Amalrik’s pessimism is a logical outcome of his apparent lack of an 
trace of egalitarianism. While respecting Amalrik’s personal courag 
and insights, Piotr Yakir, one of the founding members of the Grow 
for the Defence of Civil Rights has raised his voice against this lack + 
any constructive perspective. The son of General Yakir, who perishe 
in Stalin’s purge of the Red Army in 1938, Piotr Yakir found himself 
the age of 14 in Stalin’s concentration camps. In the 1930's, of cours 
these contained the best educated and most devoted revolutionaries at 
old Bolsheviks in Russia until Stalin embarked on a wholesale e 


3A. Amalrik, L'Union Sowttigns suroisra-t-tlle m 1984?, Fayard, Paris, 1970. 
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termination of all oppositionists, no matter what their political shade. 
Yakir cannot accept Amalrik’s complete absence of faith in the future of 
the ‘democratic movement’: although it operates in extremely difficult 
conditions, its ideas have nevertheless ‘begun to spread widely through- 
out the country, and that is the beginning of an irreversible process of 
self-liberation’ ;* Yakir likewise regrets Amalrik’s doom-laden prophes- 
ies and his convoluted analyses of the immutable and ‘typically Russian’ 
psyche. How widely dissident ideas have spread throughout the 
country is, of course, today impossible to ascertain. But it is obviously 
un-historical to argue, as Amalrik does, that ‘no idea can ever be put 
into practice unless it has, at least, been understood by the bulk of the 
people’. What form must the idea popularly take? At what stage must 
understanding of it occur? How large has ‘the bulk’ to be? Were the 
ideas of the Revolution clearly grasped by the bulk of the French people 
in 1789? How many muzhiks had any notion of Lenin’s theories in 1917? 
In what phase did Chinese workers learn of Mao’s programme during 
the Chinese Revolution? 


In 1964, the political police prevented Amalrik from pursuing his 
historical research into the beginnings of the Russian State—he was 
sent to Siberia on what he has described as an Involuntary Journey. 
Today, he is in prison once again. The interest of Amalrik’s essay lies 
in its wealth of half-formulated, free-ranging reflections and meander- 
ings. His remarks and musings, however, make depressing reading; 
he hopes that as a historian he will, for all his persecutions, be “recom- 
pensed a hundredfold’ by becoming a witness of the end of the Russian 
state. Perhaps other Samizdat writers are not so very wrong when they 
accuse him of ‘Russophobia’ ? 


The Polonius of the Comintern 


A third recent document of underground literature from the ussr is 
provided by the sensational ‘testament’ of Professor Eugene Varga, the 
latter part of which is published in this number of Nua. This Testament 
was circulated in Galanskov’s Samizdat publication Phoesix in '1968; 
it was found recently by the police in General Grigorenko’s flat 
among other ‘inctiminating’ papers. Drafted by Varga shortly before 
his death in 1964, it bears all the marks of a synopsis of a book which he 
probably intended to write in his old age.’ 


Eugen Varga was a Hungarian economist, who was a prominent social- 
ist writer already before the First World War. In 1919 he was People’s 
Commissar in the Hungarian Soviet Republic led by Bela Kun. After 
the fall of the Hungarian Commune Varga, together with Bela Kun, 
Georg Lukacs and Matyas Rakosi, escaped to Vienna where for a 
time they were interned in a lunatic asylum. In the summer of 1920 
Varga managed to reach Moscow. A man of considerable erudition, 
with a wide knowledge of economic conditions in Western Europe and 





denied its authenticlty. 
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the United States, Varga was directed to work in the Comintern 
offices in Berlin where among his collaborators he was known for his 
peremptory and authoritarian manner. The economic implications of 
the Versailles Treaty became his particular field of study; under the 
pseudonym Pawlowski he developed, in a series of pamphlets 
essays, a plan for British and French credits to German industry, to 
enable Germany to pay reparations demanded by the Entente.® 


In the late 1920’s Varga returned to Moscow, where he escaped the 
tragic fate of most Hungarian Communists, who were shot with Kun 
in the ’thirties. He adapted himself to the new atmosphere around the 
General Secretary in the Kremlin, accepted the doctrine of socialism in 
one country, giving it indeed a ‘scientific’ impriwater much valued in 
view of his authority as an economist. However, Varga’s special field 
was analysis of economic trends in the capitalist countries. The 
Institute for World Economy established in 1927 was largely his 
creation; he was also the Editor in Chief of the Josrsal of World 
Economy and World Politics. In 1939 he became a member of the Sovieg, 
Academy of Sciences, which he left in 1948 as a result of the stormy 
controversy aroused by his book on The Changes in Capitalism in the 
Aftermath of the Socond World War. (The fact that he was of Jewish 
origin also probably played some role in that period.) In this book 
Varga committed ‘serious mistakes’ in expressing unorthodox opinions 
on the economic régimes of the countries in the Soviet bloc and om 
monopoly capitalism. In particular he was less confident than other 
Soviet economists in expecting an imminent and severe general crisi 
of Western capitaliam. In the debate which followed, Varga defendec 
his theses with some skill and dignity—in erudition he was head anc 
shoulders above his critics. His ‘admission of errors’ and recantatios 
were rather limited, and although he became downgraded, he wa: 
never actually disgraced. After Stalin’s death, he regained a 
approval until his death at the age of 85 in 1964. His Testament 
thus the work of a man with 2 much longer historical memory than tha 
of most other dissenters in the ussa. 


The first part of the document is devoted to a theoretical analysis of th 
circumstances which led from the Russia of Lenin’s democratie 
centralism to that of Stalin’s bureaucratic centralism and the unbridle 
tule of the somenclatera—a privileged caste of dignitaries reminisce: 
of the old Tsarist officialdom. In the second part of his Testamen 
Varga pajnts a sombre picture of a demoralized and de-ideologize 
Soviet society half a century after the Revolution, and sees no soci 
force which might save it from its own decadence. Since this latte 
section is reproduced elsewhere in these pages. I will concentrate main 
on the former, historical part. 


How did it happen that the Russian working class became : 
thoroughly subjugated to an oppressive bureaucracy? In a cond 


£ Towards the end of the Second World War Varga advocated a harsh and punit 
peace for the defeated Reich, involving massive German reparations to the All: 
genenlly, and to Russia in the first instance, In 1943, when the Soviet Union lay 
ruins, this view was easier to understand than to justify on Ideological or econoo 
grounds. 
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flashback Varga traces the desperate economic conditions of backward 
Russia on the eve of 1917 and in the immediate post-revolutionary 
petiod. The Bolsheviks had to try to start building socialism in an 
underdeveloped country, at a time when all their expectations of an 
upheaval in the capitalist countries were finally dashed. 


Varga traces the evolution of Lenin’s agrarian programme in the 
decade between 1905-7 and 1917, and the further modifications of his 
views on the distribution of land, the role of the peasantry, and on state 
and revolution generally. Faced with a chaotic and famine stricken 
country, cornered by armies of intervention, then isolated by a 
despicable cordon sanitaire, with no chance of Western socialism taking 
Russia ‘in tow’, Lenin— says Varga—began to see the October 
Revolution in a different light. While in the towns the proletariat 
seized power, the countryside was emerging from feudalism and 
making first steps towards a bourgeois revolution. It was this diver- 
gence that alarmed Lenin; he feared that rural bourgeois quasi- 
capitalism would defeat the weak industrial proletarian revolution of the 
cities. The proletariat had to defend its precarious victory not only 
from the enemies from without, but also from the class enemies from 
within. All this led not to the withering away of the state, but to the 
strengthening of its military power and of its civilian army of super- 
visors, snoopers, inspectors, controllers, officials—in other words to 
the growth of bureaucracy. 


Three years after the revolution, durmg thc debare on the role of the 
trade unions, the Workers’ Opposition put forward the demand that 
Russian industry and economy be run by a freely elected Congress of 
Producers. In this demand Lenin saw a dangerous anarcho-syndicalist 
tendency; he maintained that it threatened the predominant role of the 
Party, the only leading organization which was capable of preventing 
gradual, and at first perhaps timid, return of capitalism, whose roots 
had not yet by any means been weeded out of the new society. Lenin 
was aware of the beginning of the ‘bureaucratic deformation’ of the 
workers’ state, but he hoped that this was a transitory phase. Varga’s 
comment is that he was, indeed, a “Dreamer in the Kremlin’, repeating 
H. G. Wells’ condescending epithet.” 


Varga subjects Stalin’s personality to a bitter and brutal criticism. Yet 
in the last analysis Stalin’s measures and policies meet with his ap- 
proval: for was not Stalin’s ultimate objective the same as Lenin’s, 
namely to ‘lead the country to socialism by a Russian road’, skipping 
the capitalist phase of development?® Obviously, the methods and 








1 Welle’ interview with Lenin in the Ssmdey Express of November 28th, 1920 was 
entitled "The Dreamer in the Kremlin’. Trotsky wrote a scathing critique of Wells 
under the title “The Philistine and the Revolutionary’. See the forthcoming volume, 
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needs of his country, there sometimes seems to be a hint that the root of Stalinism 
lay in the peculiar “Russian road to socialism’ charted by none other than the leader 
of the revolution himself. One has the impression that perhaps Varga, towards the 
end of his life, came near to an ambiguously Menshevik view of history. 


manners of the General Secretary were different and the whole style of 

running the party changed considerably after Lenin died. But in order 

to lay the foundations of a new order, primitive socialist accumulation 

had to be achieved in the shortest possible time —therefore by the most 

ptimitive means. With no chance of obtaining financial help frosk- 
abroad, the state had to exploit both workers and peasants, sqeezing 

out of them and appropriating for itself as much surplus-value as 

possible. Coercion, not incentive, was the order of the day: a coercion 

on which bureaucracy thrived. 


Stalin embarked on the intensive modernization of the country and 
built the foundations of heavy industry, especially during the second 
Five Year Plan. Varga claims that Stalin was right in revising the 
economic policies of both Lenin and Bukharin, and putting an end to 
NEP. He also had to go through with forced collectivization (although 
to this day Russian agriculture has never wholly recovered from this 
traumatic experience). Whatever the cruelties of these policies, for 
Varga they were ultimately justified. In particular, Stalin had to crush, 
the powerful and reactionary rural bourgeoisie of rich peasants. í 


What about the crushing of the opposition within the Bolshevik Party 
itself? Here Varga is extremely brief. Stalin’s police methods of 
‘leading the country to socialism’ intensified, of course, the struggle 
in the leadership. Trotsky and his adherents, says Varga, ‘stopped 
believing in (the possibility of achieving) victory through this kind o 
social development’. As a result they acquired ‘the mentality o. 
capitulators’. The Right Opposition of Bukharin, Tomsky and Ryko 
was also wrong, because it did not understand that there was m 
time for its policy of ‘appeasing’ the countryside. Had Lenin beer 
alive, he would have allowed more freedom for the party and th 
population at large to understand and discuss the problems involved. 


In his summary and falsified treatment of the Oppositions’ view: 
Varga reveals the whole ambiguity of his half-indictment and hali 
vindication of Stalin. A leading light of the Communist Internation: 
after its bureaucratization, and its foremost economist, Varga was to 
intelligent and well informed not to realize at the time of the ‘gre: 
debate’ which took place in restricted circles of the Bolshevik Party j> 
1925-26, that the problem at issue was not whether developme» 
towards socialism in Russia was possible. On this there was no disput 
The question at issue was whether the building of socialism in Russ 
could be comp/sted in that country alone. ‘Metaphorically speaking, t} 
antagonists did not argue whether it was possible to erect the edifi 
they wanted ...’ but whether ‘it would be possible to cover the edifir 
with a roof.’9 


Believing, or pretending to believe, in socialist autarky, Stalin adopt: 
the slogan of ‘socialism in a single country’. Hopes for a revolution 
the West, too long deferred, made many Russians grasp with a sip 
of relief at what Varga called the ‘doctrine of consolation’ which wor 
compensate them for the sacrifices they were constrained to mak 





° Isaac Deutscher Stalin, p. 187. 
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For Varga himself in a long discussion with Trotsky and Krestinsky in 
the Soviet Embassy in Berlin admitted quite cynically that as an 
economic theory the new-fangled doctrine was rubbish, but that ‘at the 
present juncture’ it was nevertheless expedient. Trotsky, recording 
this discussion, remarked that Varga was the ‘Polonius of the Comin- 
tern’.1° It was also expedient to present the Trotskyists as men of 
no courage or faith in the potentialities of the great Russian people, and 
to brand them as ‘capitulators’. Varga repeats the same epithet in his 
Testament, 40 years later. 


At the time of the great rift in the leadership of the party, Varga stood 
by Stalin; he appears to have felt the need for self-justification, ever 
after. Were the Oppositions, Left or Right, dangerous for the country? 
Was Stalin justified in exterminating them? Here Varga shrinks not 
from Stalinism, only from its horrors and ‘excesses’. He writes: ‘It is 
difficult today to determine with precision to what degree these 
oppositions went over to clandestine forms of struggle against the... 
Party, and in what degree this struggle could be dangerous for the 
existence of the new State. The danger in aX probability (my italics—rp) 
existed, and this provoked ferocious reprisals against the leaders of the 
two groups on the part of the Stalinist leadership. However, the forms 
of the repression in themselves constituted an extremely dangerous 
abuse of power.’ 


From that time onwards, Varga goes on, arbitrary repressions multi- 
plied and soon engulfed the whole country. The massacre of old 
Bolsheviks, the trials based on false accusations and extorted con- 
feasiona, the rule of slander and terror, deprived the Stalinist leaders of 
all authority among the population. “The cult of the personality’ was 
meant to replace that authority, for Stalin with his ‘thirst for power, 
cruelty and jesuitic character’ could look for support only to the 
sycophantic bureaucratic apparatus of party and state—which now 
represented the only organized political force in the country. So it came 
about that ‘the working class of Russia became thoroughly subjugated 
to a dictatorial bureaucracy’. 


The paradox of even this qualified historical justification of Stalin 
by Varga can be seen from the panorama of post-Stalinist society which 
forms the second part of the Testament: for here the picture which 
Varga paints is one of unqualified gloom. He cannot bring himself to 
reject Stalin’s record radically, yet the results of it he describes with 
unremitting aversion. The ussr today is presented as a country without 
morality, without ideology, and without civic sense. By forcing down 
the throat of the masses a counterfeit version of ‘Mancism-Leninism’, 

its rulers have provoked a general revulsion. Since it was dangerous to 
give expression to this revulsion, ordinary people sank into apathy, 
indifference, or cynicism. The old religious morality based on the fear 
of hell has long since been discredited—yet some longing for symbolic 
religious rites still remains. The ruling bureaucracy is not prepared to 
give up any of its social privileges; it is helped in maintaining Stalinist 





10 Quoted from the Trotsky Archtves by Isaac Deutscher in Ths Prophet Unarmed, 
p. 266. 
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methods of government by the spectre of aggressive American 
imperialism, which gives rise to an enormous defence expenditure 
and generalized official secrecy. The svareaclatura, or bureaucratic oli- 
garchy, has not enough homogeneity to become a class and is not 
bound by much solidarity. But it is insatiable in its quest for more 
more privileges, for more and more material goods; arrogance, 
corruption, and perversity often lead the families of these sosveeax 
riches to criminal acts. Middle layers of soclety—those who earn 
enough and lead modest and thrifty lives—are permeated by petty 
bourgeois ambitions. They save money, are proud of it, and their only 
aspiration is to épater Jes axtres by acquiring a dacha, a better flat, and as 
many gadgets as possible. If they are faithful to the régime, this is only 
because in their minds ‘Marxism-Leninism’ has become no more than 
the official creed of a self-satisfied petty-bourgeois world. Beneath 
these two social groups, the exploited workers and peasants try to 
improve their lot by thieving and cheating. They seek some consolation 
from their misery in the customary bottle of vodka (brewed by the 
state or, illicitly, in the backyard); brawls and delinquency are on th 
increase. 4 


In this sombre survey, Varga is very close to the mood of Amalrik, with 
whom he shares his fear and despair of the masses. At the same time, his 
only positive recommendations are very close to those of Sakharov anda 
Medvedev. For him, nothing stirs at the base of Soviet society. “The 
working masses are so accustomed to submission that they are unable tc 
force the ruling cadres to undertake the realization of the tasks whict 
Lenin mapped out for Soviet society in the last years of his life.’ There 
fore change càn only come from above, by self-reform of the ruling 
group. Yet his own portrayal of the latter shows no grounds whateve 
for supposing that it is capable of this. 


It is striking that Galanskovy, in his introduction to the text in PhoesiS 
should refuse to accept these conclusions. ‘Russia will succeed i 
producing an initiative from below’, he writes. His introduction end 
with an affirmation whose ring cannot have been lost on those wh 
sent him into the camps. “The working masses are so accustomed t 
submission—they tell us. But we know that there is a strength jæ 
humanity stronger than any “habit of submission”: people’s perpetu 
longing for justice and fraternity, the banner under which we 
accomplished all the revolutions of the past, and under which will pam 
accomplished all the revolutions of the future.’ 


Varga’s Testament can perhaps be seen as the dark obverse of the px 
Igal of present day Russia. This is not, however, quite the same as t™ 
pays rél itself. For the ferment, restlessness and turbulence of t 
real society are unmistakable today. Were not Russian workers 
hopelessly ‘accustomed to submission’ when Lenin was in the prime 
life? Was there no drunkenness, demoralization, deliquency, swearir 
and brawling before 1917 and even in the course of that momento 
year? E par si mmv. 
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Claude Lévi-Strauss 
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A Confrontation 


ul Ricoeur: The methodological questions I should like to ask you are of three kinds; all 
ee concern the possibility of co-ordinating your scientific metbod—structuralism as a 
snco—with other modes of comprebension which are not built on a generalized linguistic 
del, but consist of a recovery of meaning in reflective or speculative thought, in short, 
at I have myself called a hermeneutic. The first question concerns the intransigence of the 
thod—its compatibility or incompatibility with otber modes of wnderstanding. This 
thodological question is directly inspired by a meditation on the particular examples you 
in The Savage Mind:. I wonder to what extent your method's success has not been 
ilitated by the geographical and cultural zone to which it has been applied, i.e. the zone 
vhat used to be called totemism, of the ‘totemic illusion, which is precisely characterized 
the extraordinary exuberance of its syntactic arrangements, and perbaps in compensa- 
— by the great poverty of its content, is it not this contrast which explains why structural- 
bas such an easy victory, in the sense that its victory leaves almost nothing bebind? 
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My second question, then, is to ask whether there is a unity of srythical thoughi— 
if there might not be other formulations of #eythical thought which wonld lend 
themselves mach less easily to structuralism? 


This doubt leads me to my third question: what becomes of the siructere-event add- 
BS Oe) ee en 
synchrony is more intelligible, diachrony seems to be a perturbation, a fragility; I 
am thinking of the Boasian formulation yon like to quote on the demolition of 
meythical universos which collapse as soon as they have been constituted, because 
their solidity is monentary— in sone way, it only exists in the synchrony. If we 
consider thought organizations falling within the scope of a tradition-event 
relation rather than a diachrony-syschrony relation, we get a quite different 
result. This third question is related to the problem of historicity which is the 
object of pour dispute with Jean-Paul Sartre at the end of the book. 


In our study circle we also embarked on a discussion of the philosophy implicit in 
pour mathod, but we did not linger over it, for we thought it xufair to your work 
to devote omrseles primarily to this question; for my part, I think it essentigh 
wot to pass on too quickly to a discussion of siructuratist philosophy, for to do 
so would make it impossible to devote enough time to the structural method. » 
therefore suggested that we shonld save till the end a discussion of the differen. 
philosophical possibilities that_you have yourself combined in what seems to me t 
be a hesitant way: is it a renewal of dialectical philosophy, or on the contrary . 
hind of generalized combinatory, or finally even, as pou put it, a materialism pur. 
and simple in which all the strnctures are natural strecturest 


That is the scope of the questions I should like to ask you, bat I leave it ap to yo 
to take theme in the order you prefer. 


Clands Lévi-Strauss: A book is always something of a prematurely bor 
child and mine strike me as fairly repugnant creatures compared xi 
what I should have liked to have brought into the world, and o 
which I do not feel too proud of when they are exposed to other people 
gaze; so I have not come here with the belligerent intention of makin 
an absolute defence of positions which I should be the first to adm 
have their precarious side, as Paul Ricoeur has correctly pointed out.? 


Allow me one preliminary observation. There has been some misunde 
standing, for which I am myself solely responsible, about the place tk 
book occupies in my work as a whole. In fact, it is not—to express it 
Ricoeur’s own terms—‘the last stage of a gradual process of generali? 
tion’, ‘a terminal systematization’, ‘a terminal stage’. This might see 
to be the case, but my intentions were quite different. Just as Toteswis. 
was a preface to The Savage Mind as I explained, in the same way Y 
Savage Mind is a preface to a more important book; but because whe» 
was writing the former I was not sure that I would ever even begin t 





1 Claude Lévi-Strauss: La Panse Sanyage, Paris, 1962; translated as The Savage Mp 
London, 1966, 

2 Lévi-Strauss is referring to Paul Ricoeur’s ‘Stracture et Hermenentique’, wh 
appeared in the same issue of Esprit as this Interview, November, 1963, pp. 596-6 
and which had previously been communicated to him 

3 Clande Lév+Strauss: Le Totdarisare Agonrd’ bei, Paris, 1962; translated as Totem: 
London, 1964. 
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latter, I preferred not to mention it so as to avoid the risk of having to 
go back on my word later. So it should rather be seen as a kind of 
pause in my thought, a sort of resting-place, a moment when I stopped 
for breath and allowed myself to contemplate the surrounding land- 
scape, precisely the landscape through which I shall not, cannot and 
have no wish to travel: the philosophical landscape which I can see 
from a distance but which I shall leave vague since it is not on my 


itinerary. 


Now, a pause between what and what? Between two stages in the same 
undertaking, which might be defined as a kind of inventory of mental 
constraints, an attempt to reduce the arbitrary to an order, so as to 
discover a necessity immanent in the illusion of liberty. Thus, in The 
Edsmentary Structures of Kinsbip*, I had chosen a domain which might 
appear at first sight to be characterized by incoherence and contingency, 
and which I tried to show could be reduced to a very small number of 
significant propositions. However, this first experiment was insufficient, 
because the constraints in the domain of kinship are not of a purely 
internal order. By this, I mean that it is not certain that their origin is 
drawn exclusively from the structure of the mind (esprit); they might 
arise from the exigencies of social life, and the way the latter imposes 
its own constraints on the exercise of thought. 


The second stage, to be completely devoted to mythology, will be an 
attempt to avoid this obstacle, since it seems to me that it is precisely 
in the domain of mythology, where the mind seems most free to aban- 
don itself to its own creative spontaneity, that it is significant to establish 
its conformity to law. As far as kinship and marriage rules are concern- 
ed, it might still be asked whether the constraints come from within or 
without; this doubt is no longer possible as far as mythology is con- 
cerned: if in this domain the mind is bound and determined in all its 
operations, than a fortiori this must be the case everywhere. 


Thus I am particularly grateful to Paul Ricoeur for stressing the fact 
that there might be a relation between my undertaking and that of 
Kantianism. In short, it is a matter of a transposition of Kantian inquiry 
into the ethnological domain, with this difference, that instead of using 
introspection or reflecting on the state of science in the particular 
society in which the philosopher happens to be, I move to the limit: by 
investigating what there might be in common between the humanity 
which seems most remote from us and the way our own minds work; 
by trying to disengage the basic and constraining properties of all mind, 
wherever it be. . 


I wanted to get this clear first of all; I shall now pass on to Paul 
Ricoeur’s first question, which seems to me to dominate his study: i.e. 
the question as to whether mythology has a unique explanation. 


There is something about his argument that I find a little disturbing. 
It seems to me that, logically, it ought not to have come from someone 


“Claude Lévi-Strauss: Les Sirsetares Edwentarres de la Parent, Paris, 1949 (revised 
edition, The Hague, 1967); translated as The Elementary Structures of Kinship, Londoa, 
1968. 
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with Ricoeur’s position, but from an ‘ultra’ of The Savage Mind, if I may 
say 80, who could well attack me for not having included within its 
jurisdiction the Bible, the Hellenic tradition and a number of other 
traditions as well. For cither these bodies of work derive from mythi 
thought, and if it is accepted that the method is valid for the analysi 
the latter it follows that it must also be valid for the former; or the 
method is held to be inappropriate to these cases, thereby excluding 
them from mythical thought. Then I should have been correct in 
leaving them out. 


In fact, my position is extremely cautious and nuanced. I do not at all 
postulate that there is a unique explanation for everything which can 
be roughly classified as mythical thought—I even find the term itself 
too narrow. I set out to isolate a number of things which I felt structural 
analysis had some grasp on, I studied these things and I have been care- 
ful to go no further. My eminent English colleague, Edmund Leach of 
Cambridge University, has amused himself by applying structura™ 
analysis to the Bible in a study with the significant title “Lévi-Strauss es 
the Garden of Eder.’ It is a very brilliant study and only in part a joke 
For myself, Iam very hesitant to embark on anything of a similar kind 
because I have scruples which are similar to those of Paul Ricoeur 
First of all, because the Old Testament, while certainly using mythica 
material, reorganizes it with a different end in view than it had origin 
ally. Editors have no doubt deformed it by their interpretations; so, a 
Paul Ricoeur so brilliantly puts it, the myths have been put through a+» 
intellectual operation. Preliminary work aimed at rediscovering th 
mythological and archaic residue underlying Biblical literature woul 
be required and obviously this work could only be done by a specialis 
In the second place, it seems to me that an undertaking of this orde 
implies a kind of vicious circle, since as I see it—and here I am im 
in disagreement with Paul Ricoeur—symbols, to use a term her 
particularly fond of, never have any intrinsic significance. Their m 

ings can only be ‘positional’ meanings, and it follows that they cann: 
be available to us in the myths themselves, but only be reference to tham 
ethnographic context, i.e. to what we know about the way of life, tham 
techniques, the ritual and the social organization of the societies who 
myths we wish to analyse. In the case of ancient Judaism we come » 
against a paradox since we lack almost completely any ethnograpl 
context, except precisely the onc that can be extracted from Bibli» 
texts. What I have said of the Bible could be extended to other mytt 
logical sources: the great texts of Ancient India, the classics of Japan: 
proto-history, Kojiki and Niboagi, and many others. So there is quit 
lot of material that I have decided to leave alone, on the one han 
repeat, because of the lack of an ethnographic context, and, on the ot Wmm 
because they demand preliminary exegesis which the ethnologist is » 
qualified to undertake. 





3E R Leach: ‘Lévi-Strausa in the Garden of Edan’, Trensectrons of the New + 

pices a 1961, pp. 386-96. See also his ‘Genesis as M> 

Diseewery, May, 1962, pp. 30-5, and “The Legitimacy of Solomon’, Esrepeen Jesrn 

oclelagy, 7, 1966, pp. 58-101, Both easay are lcinded in the volume Gams ar 
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Even in the mythology to which my next book® is almost completely 
devoted, that of tropical America, I can see that there are heterogencous 
levels. So I have preferred to leave aside certain texts, at least for the 
time being, because their internal organization seems to depend on 
other principles: mixed with myths in South America there is an almost 
novelistic literature which is perhaps open to structural analysis, but to 
a refined and transformed structural analysis which I cannot embark on 
for the moment. 


So in this perspective a cautious attitude is called for: to embark only 
on what seems likely to give worthwhile results; to leave the rest aside 
for better times when the method has proved itself. This reserve seems 
to me to be characteristic of any undertaking which claims to be scien- 
tific, If the study of matter had started with a theory of crystallization, 
many physicists could have said: that is not the only state of matter, 
there are others you cannot deal with; to which the ancient crystallo- 
graphers would no doubt have replied: yes, but these are the best or the 
simplest properties, those offering a kind of short-cut to the structure; 
because of this, we have set aside for the moment the question as to 
whether the study of crystals explains the whole of matter, or if there 
are really other things to consider. 


Now for the philosophical objections which I shall deal with rapidly, 
since Paul Ricoeur wants to leave them aside for the moment: he 
stressed their ‘outline’ character, their hesitant side. I agree with him 
completely. I have no wish to produce a philosophy, I have simply set 
out to examine the philosophical implications of some aspects of my 
work for my own personal profit. What I should like to say before 
moving on is simply that where Paul Ricoeur sees two possibly con- 
tradictory philosophies, one close to dialectical materialism, accepting 
the primacy of praxis, and the other leaning towards materialism zost 
coxrt, I see rather two stages in a single reflection; but I only attach 
secondary importance to this and I am quite ready to be taken to task 
on this point by philosophers. 


I also find myself in complete agreement with Paul Ricoeur when, no 
doubt as a criticism, he defines my position as ‘a Kantianism without a 
transcendental subject’. This deficiency arouses his reservations, but I 
am quite happy to accept his formulation. 


I come now to what seems to me to be Paul Ricoeur’s fundamental 
objection, which he repeated just now, and which I have copied from 
his essay in the following significant sentence: ‘It seems’, he says, ‘as if 
one part of civilization, precisely the part which did not produce our 
own culture, lends itself to the structural method better than any other.’ 
This raises a considerable problem. Are we dealing with an intrinsic 
difference between two kinds of civilization, or simply with the relative 
position of the observer, who cannot adopt the same perspectives pis- 
a-vis his own civilization as would seem normal to him vis-d-vis a differ- 
ent civilization? In other words, Ricoeur’s disquiet, his conviction that 


§ Claude Lévi-Strauss: Myshodagrques* Ls cru et le cuit, ranean Mythelogiqnes ** Du 
vie! anx cendres, Paris, 1966, and Mytholegigus** Larigne des maniires de table, 
Paris, 1968. The first volume has been translated as The Raw and the Cooked, Introduction 


to a Sciensa of Mythology, Vol. J, London, 1970. 
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if I wished to apply my method to the mythical texts of our own tradi- 
tion (which, be it noted, I have carefully refrained from doing) I 
would find that there was something left over, an irreducible residue 
which it was impossible for me to absorb . . . As a member of my own 
civilization who has internalized this mythical tradition, who has 
brought up on it, I willingly agree; but I wonder if some native sage, 
who happened to read The Savage Mind and noted the way I treated his 
own myths, could not, with reason, raise exactly the same objection. 
When Ricocur’s text opposes totemism and Aerygwatism (a word with 
whose meaning in contemporary philosophy and theology I am un- 
familiar, but which from its etymology I take to imply the idea of a 
promise, an announcement), I should like to ask him what could be 
more ‘kerygmatic’ than the Australian totemic myths which are als 
based on events: the appearance of the totemic ancestor at a certair 
point in the territory, his peregrinations which have sanctified eacl 
named place and which define for each native the motives for th 
personal attachment which gives profound significance to the country 
aod which are at the same time, on condition that the native i 
faithful to him, a promise of happiness, an assurance of safety, convic 
tion of re-incarnation ? These profound certainties are found among a’ 
those who have internalized their own myths, but they cannot be pes 
ceived by those who study them from the outside and must be left o 
one side by them. So much so, that this kind of bargain I am offered, « 
a domain where structural analysis reigns supreme in exchange fc 
another where its powers are limited, well, I wonder, suppose I accepte 
it, would it not lead, if not to a re-introduction of the traditional di 
tinction between a primitive mentality and a civilized mentality, 
least to a more reduced, let us say miniature distinction between tv 
kinds of penaste saxvage: one falling entirely within the scope of structu: 
analysis, and another containing something else as well? I hesitate 
accept this bargain because it would give me more than I bargained fc 


Perhaps I laid too little stress on this in my book: what I have tried 
define as peaste saxvage cannot as such be attributed to anything, be th 
one part or type of civilization. It has no predicative character. » 
rather, what I mean by peasés sanvags is the system of postulates a 
axioms required to establish a code which allows the least unfaith 
translation possible of ‘the other’s’ into ‘ours’ and vice versa, the set 
conditions in which we can best understand ourselves; certainly, th 
is always something left over. Ultimately, pests saxvage as I intend + 
merely the meeting-point achieved by an attempt at understanding, 
awe putting myself in sheir place and by them being put by me in 
place. The citcumlocutions best suited to an examination of its nap 
appeal to the notions of geometric space, common denomina 
highest common factor, etc, and exlude the idea of anything belong 
intrinsically to one part of humanity, defining it absolutely. So, to ı 
up, I feel that I am ultimately in total agreement with Paul Rico 
except that the differential principle he postulates does not seem to 
to be in the thoughts themselves, but in the various situations which 
observer happens to be in vis-d-sis these thoughts. 


Paul Ricoeur: Bat if I refer to your work, this permutation of observers 
not completely satisfy we; there are differences in tbe very object of study) 
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are not effected by a permutation of the roles of observer and observed. These are 
the objective characteristics which ensured an optimal relation between diachrony 
and synchrony in a cultural ensemble during the ora of classical totemism. So it 
cannot be the observer's viewpoint which distingnishes one mythical ensemble from 
another; they differ even from the same viewpoint; with the result that they all 
Jall within the scope of the structuralist approach, bat with different degrees of 
success; at the end of my essay I demonstrated the won-existence of the naturally 
symbolic, that a symbolism only functions within an ecomomy of thought, within a 
structure; that is why beravemextics will mver be possible without structuralism. 
The question which emerges is whether there do wot exist gradients, or, if you 
Prefer, stages, corresponding to the prevalence of the synchronic over the dis- 
chronic which condition the very existence of your profession as a structwralist. I 
cannot believe that this is a question of the observer: temporality does not bars 
the same significance everywhere; precisely where yon can say that synchrony is 
stromg and diachroay weak, this does sot seem to mee to be the product of our 
position as observers, but results from a certain constitution of the ensemble you 
are studying. 


Clands Lévi-Strauss: That is quite correct. It can be explained by the fact 
that you take the adjective ‘totemic’ to have a much wider meaning 
than the one I give it. As an ethnologist, I use it in a narrow, technical 
sense, Indeed I realise that throughout your article you assume a kind 
of equation of pensie totimiqm and pensie sauvage. I think that the rela- 
tion is quite different: totemism arises from pease saxrags—as I have 
strongly emphasized—but peasée saxvage extends far beyond the limits of 
the religious and legal system which was (falsely) categorized within the 
term ‘totemism’. Consequently when I refer to the ‘totemic void’ in 
the great civilizations of Europe and Asia, I do not mean that the distinc- 
tive features of peaste saxvags are not to be found there as well, in other 
guises. The two problems cannot be raised on the same plane. 


If the basis of your argument amounts to the claim that an objective 
difference exists between our civilization and those of non-literate 
peoples in that the former accept a historical dimension while the 
latter reject it, we are in agreement, since I have myself strongly in- 
sisted on the same point. But it seems to me that we are not talking 
about the same history: the temporality you put forward as an intrinsic 
property of certain forms of mythical thought is not necessarily a func- 
tion of the objective historicity of our Western civilizations and of the 
way they have ‘historicized’ their development. ‘Historicized’ myths 
are well-known throughout the world; a particularly striking example 
is the mythology of the Zuni indians of the South Western usa, which 
has been ‘historicized’ (on the basis of material which is not so histori- 
cized) by native theologians in 2 way comparable to that of other 
theologians on the basis of the ancestral myths of Israel. As it appears 
in your study, the difference does not seem to me to relate so much to 
the existence of history is the mythology (for even the most ‘totemic’ 
Australian myths tell a story, they are in a temporality)—but to the fact 
that this history is either closed in on itself, locked up by the myth, or 
left open as a door into the future. 


Paul Ricoeur: Do yox think it is an accident that it was precisely the pre- 
Hillewic, Indo-Esxropean and Semitic bases which made possible all the re- 
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interpretations which philosophers and theologians have given ust Surely this 
mast be related precisely to a richness in content which calls for a reflection on the 
semantics itself, and no longer on the syntax. If we accept an xitimats wxity in 
the domain of seyth, it must follow that otber methods than your own could be 
applied to totemism, that it is possible to consider what they say and not merely ~ 
the way they say it, that what they say is full of meaning, charged with latent 
philosophies, that we can therefore expect totemism s Hagel and Schelling. 


Claude Lévi-Strauss: Tt has been tried. It was not very productive. 


Paul Ricoeur: Bat if I do not understand myself better by understanding them, 
can I still talk of weaning? If meaning is not a sector of self-nderstanding, I do 
wot know what it is. 


Clands Lévi-Strauss: But as we are prisoners of subjectivity where that is 
concerned, we cannot try to understand things both from the outside 
and from the inside at once; and we cannot understand them from the 
inside unless we were born inside, unless we are effectively inside. Th 
undertaking that consists of transporting—if I may say so—a ae 
interiority into a general interiority seems to me to be compromised 
from the start. This would appear to be a point on which we are far 
from agreeing with one another. In your article you claim that La 
pensée savage makes a choice for syntax against semantics; as far as I am 
concerned there is no such choice. There is no such choice because the 
phonological revolution that you have invoked on several occasioni 
consists of the discovery that meaning is always the result of a combina 
tion of elements which are not themselves significant. Consequently 
what you are looking for—and I do not think this is a falsification o 
your position, for you have said as much and even insisted on it—is 
meaning of meaning, a meaning behind meaning: whereas in my perspec 
tive meaning is never the primary phenomenon: meaning is alway 
reducible. In other words, behind all meaning there is a non-meanittp 
while the reverse is not the case. As far as I am concerned, significanc 
is always phenomenal. 


Marc Gaboriau: There bas been some discussion of history, of the ‘diachrom 
I shoxld liks to ask a few questions on this subject, concerning more partis 
larly the problems of the ‘diachrony’. Why is it that a given society transfor! 
itself over time? In certain parts of your work—in particular in Structus 
Anthropology’ aad in your preface to Mauss’ s Sociologie et Anthropolog; 
—yon insist on the fact that the factors bebind transformation shoxld not 
looked for in the social systems in isolation (the kinship system, mythology, ite . 
but in the way they are superimposed on ons another and articulated together. Y 
claim that the latter constitutes a series of factors which must be studied bay 
considering external influences. I should like you to throw more light on this j 
series of factors: at the end of Structural Anthropology yos introdmce 
concept of a ‘structure of subordination’ ; but it seems to ms that you nse 
same term to mean two different things: on tbe ome band, social imequals 





7 Claude Lévi-Strauss: L’ Aathropologe Structurale, Paris, 1958; translated as S. 
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(polygamy, privilege, ste), on the oiler, yon seom sometioes to denote by this 
terme the superimposition of the different systems which constitute a society. Can 
_you maks this point a little clearer? 


Claude Lévi-Strauss: This is really two questions, is it not? First of all, a 
general question. I must admit that I am unable to answer it. I think 
that ethnology, sociology and the human sciences in general are unable 
to answer it, because societies develop very largely through the action 
of external factors which fall within the scope of history, not that of 
structural analysis. So the construction of a theory of social develop- 
ment demands the observation of a large number of societies which 
have been immune from any external influence (and by external I 
mean not merely the action of other societies, but that of biological and 
other phenomena) which is obviously impossible. 1 often tell my 
students that there would have been no Darwin if there had not pre- 
viously been a Linnaeus; the problem of the evolution of species 
could not have been posed without initially defining what is meant by 
species and making a typology of them. Now we are far from possessing, 
and perhaps will never possess, even a taxonomy of societies compar- 
able with pre-Linnaean taxonomies, such as Tournefort’s. So I see this 
as a question which—yes, we can speculate about, such speculation 
is not futile—but which we can never say anything very serious 
about. 


As far as the other question is concerned, if there is an ambiguity in 
my text—I must admit that it was a long time ago—I am sorry; it is a 
matter of a translation from English, since it was originally in that 
language. But I seen to remember limiting the expreasion “structures 

of subordination’ by opposing it to ‘structures of communication’, 
meaning thereby that there are in society two major structure types: 
structures of communication which are reciprocal and structures of 
subordination on the other hand which are univocal and not reversible. 
It may be that there is somewhere an ambiguity between this particular 
meaning and the one you have indicated, but it was not an intentional 
ambiguity. 


Marc Gaboriau: There is an ambiguity, especially is this text as compared with 
others; notably the Mauss preface, where yon attempt to explain the transfor m- 
ations of sociatues by studyrng the articulation of the different systems. In particular, 
yon say that, in their very nature, these systems are never integrally translatable 
ons into another, and that therefore a society can never romain identical to 
itself. 


Claude Lévi-Strauss: Yes, what we are looking for, let us say, in a society 
reduced to a certain number of structural agencies stacked one on top 
of another or imbricated into one another, is the ways of establishing 
the kinds of disequilibria which explain why a society would still 
‘budge’, even if it were immune to external influence. 


Mikel Dufrenne: I shonld like to return to the problem raised earlisr of the 
relations between syntax and semantics. I wonder if what you have just said 
about the fact that as far as you are concerned meaning is always secondary to a 
pre-snyibical and son-significant given, is wot to some extent in conflict with your 
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ows analyses. For example, in the analysis of the Asdiwal syth? in which you 
show that ultimately, considsring the behaviour of the Tsimshian, particularly 
Tsimshian women, in respect to fish, man is identified with the fish, this suddenly 
ilwminates the rest of the enyth. It is as if the previous analysis which revolved 
around the oppositions: high-low, East-West, sea-woxntain, sfc, was in sow 
sense a preparation for this sort of ultimate revelation of meaning, and that 
therefore, the weaning bere is given differently through a kind of imarediate act of 
consciousness, and is not the result of a syxtactical analysis. It may be tree that in 
mathematics, truly formal thought, semantics is always in some sense on a level 
with syntax and subordinate to it, but in an analysis liks ibe ome above, or your 
analysis of the Oedipus seyth which suddenly shows that the lame Oedipus means 
something in itself, ia. one form of birth opposed to another, surely there is a 
hind of revenge of semantics on syntax, an ismmediacy of a meaning which bas not 
been logically produced or revealed? 


Claxde Lévi-Strauss: It is my impression that in the examples you refer 
to the meaning is not directly perceived but deduced, a reconstruction 
based on a syntactical analysis. If my memory is correct, the passage, 
from La Gests d’_Asdtwal demonstrates that a certain syntactical relation 
ship is not reversible (as opposed to what happens in grammar, where 
both ‘Peter kills the bull’ and ‘the bull kills Peter’, are permitted). The 
fact that a proposition can only be formulated in one direction means 
that certain hypotheses can be made about the hidden movement of the 
native thought. But this is, after all, my own hypothetical statement, so 
I feel that it is eminently a ‘reconstruction’. To satisfy Dufrenne and 
Ricoeur, I must add that, naturally, I am not in the slightest excluding 
—it would be impossible, anyway—the recovery of meaning to which 
Paul Ricoeur has alluded; perhaps the difference between us lies in the 
fact that I think it is a supplementary means which we can use in an 
attempt at post factum control of the validity of oursyntactical operations. 
We work in the ‘human sciences’ and we are men studying men, so we 
can allow ourselves the luxury of trying to put ourselves in their placed” 
_ But this is at the last moment, our last satisfaction: to ask the question: 
does it work? if I try it out on myself, will it go? Consequently, I 
feel that from a methodological point of view, the recovery of meaning 
is secondary and derivative compared with the essential work which 
consists of taking apart the mechanism of an objectified thought; here 
I can do no better than to take up the terms of Ricoeur’s critique; for it 
does not seem to me to be a critique; it is just exactly what I set out to do 


Paul Ricoeur: If the meaning which I bave recovered in this way does wot in 
crease the understanding I bave of myself or of things, it is not worthy of the name o 
weaning. But there can be mothing of this sort if the syntactical inquiry stand on 
against a background of non-meaning; for what else do we xnderstand by the ver 
words meaning axd non-meaning if sot the episodes of a consciousness c 
history which is wot simply ons culture's subjectivity looking at another cliur 
but traly a stage in the reflection which is trying to wnderstand everything? 1 
other words, it is the particular discourses which have a meaning, it is the thins 
said and not simply their syntactical arranpersents by an outside observer. 


* Clande Lévi-Strauss: ‘La geste d’Asdiwal’, Bese pratique des antes dudes, Section & 
sefences réfigieass, Extr. Annnaire 1958-1959, pp. 3-43 ; reprinted in Les semps moderne 
March, 1961; translated in The Structural Study of Myth and Totemism, ed. E. R Led 
ASA Monograph No. 5, London, 1967. 
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realize that it is essential for the scientist to restrict himself fo the arrange- 
ments of which be bas set himself wp as the observer; that is bow be avoids what I 
have called the ‘hermensxtic circle’ which sakes me one of the historical sectors 
of that very content which is interpreted throngh ms; to be a human scientist, I must 
be beyond my own reach; but can I still talk of meaning and non-meaniag if this 
meaning is not an episode ix a fundamental reflection or a fundamental ontology 
(withoxt bere choosing between the two great traditions, Kantian and Hapelian). 


Claude Lévi-Strauss: It seems to me that you are linking the notion of 
petson with the notion of discourse. But what do the myths of a society 
consist ofr They make up the discourse of that society, and there is no 
personal transmission of this discourse; so it is a discourse which can be 
collected just as a linguist who goes off to study a little known language 
can hope to construct its ema without bothering to know who 
said what was said. 


Paul Ricoeur: Bat if I do mot understand aryself better by understanding them, 
can I still talk of meaning? If meaning is not a sector of self-understanding, I do 
sot know what it is. 


Clands Lévi-Strauss: I find it quite legitimate that a philosopher who 
posed the problem in terms of the person should raise this objection, 
but I am not obliged to follow suit. What do I understand by meaning? 
A particular favour perceived by a consciousness when it tastes a com- 
bination of elements of which any one taken alone would not produce 
a comparable flavour. So, just as a laboratory worker trying to make a 
chemical compound has many means at his disposal to test his result— 
he has his spectrograph, and his reagents, but he is not usually content 
with these for he also knows that he has a tongue, so he tastes, recog- 
nizes the characteristic flavour and says: yes, that’s it—the ethnologist 
also tries to recover the meaning and complement his objective proofs 
by intuition. He is a being endowed with sensitivity and intelligence, he 
has these means as well. So he tries to reconstitute the meaning; he 
reconstitutes it by mechanical means, he constructs it, unwraps it. And 
then, after all, he is a man, so he tastes it. 


Jean-Pierre Faye: I should like to ask a question about contemporary myths. It 
concerns language zones in which it is history which bas been mytbologized. As 
opposed to cases of bistoriciyed aryihs, these are mythologized ‘histories’ (bistori- 
cal interpretations). Take the case of the German nationalist ideologies of the 
inter-war period: this seems to we to be a ‘privileged field to which your criteria 
might be applied. We bave bere a kind of language balo with a strong biological 
chargs, very close to the forms of ancient mythology and in which history is 
absolutely inverted in the myth. An attempt to map ont these different languages 
Lives, on the one band, a kind of topology in which these languages represent very 
precise intersections. On the other band, they can also be treated as transforma- 
tions of meaning, and in this respect they present two remarkable features: each of 
them will allow of an inverse transformation. On the other band, the combination 
or composition of two of them gives ‘something’ (a signification) which itself in 
turn belongs to the ideological ensemble, no dowbt because we are dealing with a 
retrograde system of thought which is consequently closed im om itself. This 
‘axiom of closure is not to be found in ths cass of other ideologies, eg. those of 
liberals or of the Marxist left. In the case of the nationalist ideology which 
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decked out National Socialism in Weimar Germany and which referred to itself 
as the ‘National Movement’, ths kind of closure which would seem to lend itself to 
structural analysis is really present, if the word sirmeture is being used in its 
algebraic sense: a particular set bas a sirøcinre if it is endowed with a well- 
defined ‘law of composition . 


Clands Lévi-Straxss: I completely agree with you in thinking that noth- 
ing bears a closer resemblance—formally speaking—to the myths of 
what we call exotic or non-literate societies than the political ideology 
of our own societies. Any attempt at a transposition of the method 
would no doubt have to start with political thought rather than relig- 
ious tradition. But is it necessary to single out any particular kind of 
political thought? I am very reluctant to do so; it would seem to me, 
for example, that the ‘mythology’ of the French Revolution would 
show similar ambiguities to the one which you have referred to. After 
all, the term ‘sams-cx/otis’ has had a spectacular career while its primitive 
meaning has probably been lost and the affinity with ‘esot, “exlott?? 
(cheek, cheeky) may have played a larger part in its success. But when, 
all is said and done, we always come back to the same point. The ques" 
tion is to know whether what we are trying to attain is what is true in 
and of the consciousness we have of it or outside this consciousness. I 
believe it is perfectly legitimate to look inside, by a recovery of mean- 
ing, except that this recovery, this interpretation philosophers or his- 
torians give of their own mythology, I treat simply as a variant of that 
mythology itself. In my analysis it becomes matter, objectified thought 
once again. In other words, I am not at all contemptuous of efforts such 
as the one I only know from the résumé given by Ricoeur, but—from 
what I know of it from his résumé—and if, God help me, I had to attack 
this kind of problem, I should see in it a variant of Biblical mythology 
and stack it on top of the latter rather than putting it after the latter. 


Paul Ricoeur: I did sot say that meaning was meaning in or of comscionsnesst 
meaning is first of all what instrwcts consciousness: language is above all a 
vehicle for the meaning to be recovered and this potentiality of meaning cannot bs 
redsced to mey own consciousness. The choice is wot between the subjectivisme of ax 
imediate consciousness of meaning and ths objectivity of a formalized meaning, 
beiween the two thers is what meaning proposes, what meaning says, and it is 
this ‘to-be-said” and ‘to-be-thoueh?’ which seems to me to be the otber side o, 
Structaralism; and whan I say the other side of strewturaliser, I am, perforce, no. 
indicating a subjoctivism of meaning, but a dimension of meaning which is ob 
jective as well, but the objectivity only appears in the consciousness which recover 
it. This recovery expresses the extension of conscionsness by meaning rather tha 
conscionsmass’s jurisdiction over meaning. That is why I am mot opposing sub 
isctivity to structure, but precisely what I call the object of the bermenentic, i 
the dimensions of meaning opened wp by these successive recoveries; which the 
raises the question: do all cultures offer as much to be recovered, re-said and ri 
thought? 


Clands Lévi-Straus: A moment ago I was on the point of talking of priv 
leged examples—I shall come back to Ricoeur’s point via this detov 





10 On this term, and in particular on the use made of it by the philosophe: Heidegge 
sce J-P Faye’s ‘Heidegger et la Révolution’, Médiatiens, Autumn, 1961. 
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—but are they really privileged? They are too rich in material whose 
abundance overwhelms us. We are in an eminently favourable situa- 
tion as far as exotic societies are concerned precisely because we know 
almost nothing about them and this poverty is in some sense our 
strength: we cannot avoid the essential... 


Jean-Pierre Faye: Perhaps this privilege will be i/beewinated by another question 
I should like to ask you. For Saussure, at awy given moment there is a distinction 
between the pure siga and the symbol: the symbol bas more in it than the sign, 
Sor ths signs arbitrariness does not bave complite sway. There is a kind of 
presence of the natural; there is a kind of nateral content still adbsring, weighing 
it down. This seems ro me to make a difference between mythology and ideologias 
of a rationalist type like those of the French Revolution or of the 19th-contxry 
porksrs’ movement. For example, the word ‘sans-culotte’ bas completely 
broken free of the ‘culotte’ (brosches) of the sobility—there is hardly any 
longar any thought given to silken breeches; the term bas really become semiologic- 
ally antoxomons, it is current as a completely ‘arbitrary monsy. And the mean- 
ings that bave come to reinvest it, as you described just ow, smb as ‘culot 
(‘chesk’) are dsrived, derived associations... 


Clamds Lési-Strauss: So the sign has quite simply been transformed into a 
symbol. 


Jean-Pierre Faye: Yes, but it bas lost the connections which linked it to the 
initial symbol. 


Clands Lévi-Strauss: No, no, it was a sign, and it became a symbol. 


Jean-Pierre Faye: Yes, but the later symbol is somewhat factitions, there is 
Something fabricated about it, whereas in retrograda political mrythologies there is 
perbaps what might be called a recourse to the umbilical cord. The political 
Signs of the Laft or of liberalism are more ‘ssmiological’ and less ‘symbolic’ , are 
in some sense on the road leading to a mode of thonght of Kantian (or Durkbeim- 
tan) type, Kantian thought being itself, as an historical fact, a by-product of 
ideological liberalisæ (of which it is by rights the philosophical uader-pinning). 
Bat if, on the contary, it is a question of types of political thought which are 
themselves ‘savage, if it is a matter of ideologies more directly at grips with 
mythologies, perbaps it would then appear that their ‘pensée sauvage’ is mors 
savage than yours... That is to say, it retains more of the element of participa- 
tion... By ‘participation’ I mean the kind of double action of the sign, which on 
the one band operates within a certain structural circle amd, on the otber, bangs 
ox fo ils comesctions with a ‘nature’ of the language. Obvionshy, this linguistic 
nature raises problems. But Heidegoer’s insistence on always going back to the 
origin of the language is, it seems, a swoverent quite distinct from that of 
siructuralism, and one which does not seem baseless. For just at the moment when 
bs was the dupe of an ideological language, Heidegger discovered that he was ix 
some sense verifying bis philosophy of language... . 


Kostas Axclos: I should like to ask a question which troubles ws a lot, especially 
since reading The Savage Mind. There conid be said to be too forms of 
gemalogical thought: one a naive genealogical thought according to which things 
Sollow one another from eensration to gensration in space-time, and the other a 
speculative genealogical thought, for example Hegel's, according to which there 
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is a genealogical development, a Phenomenology of Mind, this gexealogical ds- 
veloparent being none other than the develop sent of an original and total structure, 
that of the Greater Logic. In mey bumble opinion, Hagel is the father of structural- 
ism, so to speak, being at the sams time the first to bare made such use of genetic, 
thought. In gexealogy the logos aspect of genealogy must also be understood. Ye 
have broken out of the limited framework of a primitive mentality on the ons 
band and a civilized thought, which begins when one requires it to bave begun, on 
the other, and you talk of a global pensée sauvage. I wast ask a naive question 
which worries me perbaps because of its naivety: when did pensée sauvage 
begin in space-time? From what point on is it possible to talk of thought? 


Claude Lévi-Strauss: That is a big question, but I am not sure why I am 
expected to be able to answer it, for it is the question of the problem of 
the origins of humanity, of what the anthropologists call ‘homistzatiow. 
Since when have there been thinking beings? I have no notion, and I 
doubt whether my colleagues in physical anthropology have any clear 
ideas on the subject. I would go further and doubt even whether 
theoretically we will ever be able to pinpoint 2 moment in this develo 
ment when man began to think, and I rather tend to suggest 
thought began before man. 


Jean Lautman: I shosld liks to return once again to the question of weaning, for, 
altimately, if Livi-Stranss’s work worries me at all, it is in some way because be 
tells ws that we express ourselves when we do wot think we are expressing onr- 
Sales. My question is in several parts. 


First of all, ix Structural Anthropology, where yon show that the shaman s 
method compares structurally with a psycho-analytic cure, L sensed a kind of 
ambiguity: on the ons band, an underlying criticism of psycho-analytic therapy as 
notbing new since it is the shaman’ s msibod, on the otber band, a valorization 
which I find much more comprebensible now that you bave given us The Sava 
Mind, is so far as where you are comcerned either of these liberating e j 
and buman self-revelations are valuable. Do yon accept the statement that yos 
ave in some sense proposed an attempt at the coustitution of a collective psycho 
analysis which doss wot approach the individnal structures of Mr X or even th 
set of psychological structures in a society, bat, aiming higher, the organizations 
schema of all society? If so, I can understand the interest in linguistics you shar 
pith the modern French school of psycho-analysis, and for similar reasons 
Zipf s Law, for example, shows that when we speak, and think we are speakin 
freely, we are in fact governed by structures older than the ervergence of meaning i 
our own thought. 


The second part of my question is about history: in the critical comments c 
Jean-Paul Sartre s work that you put forward at the end of The Savage Min 
I shall pass over the points on which there is general agresment with you, . 
discuss the aspect of history you criticize: the fact that it wses a very meagre codi 
the essential of this coding system is chronology, and this is witimately an is 
portant but limited area of knowledges. For you do say that history is importa 
wevertbeless. Bat it seems to wee that you see history as consisting xsmally of t 
obsexring of meaning, and meaning, to the extent that it is important, as mm 
better expressed at the moment it springs forth from the sirsmtures of society 
their first crystallization than in the ongoing development which is imposed 
them. 
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For my last point, I was astonished by your affirmation in the last few pages of 
The Savage Mind shat the recent paths of science lead to a-rapprochement 
with the world of matter via communication. You show that this process is, ix 
fact, the very process of magic thought, which bas abvays approached the paths of 
nature via the modalities of interpretation, personally, however, I am reluctant to 
think that the paths of contemporary science and magic practices can be re- 
absorbed into the same set. You bave certainly shown that there is a structured sit 
in both cases, but—and here I cannot agres with your quotation of Heyting in 
the same chapter—the structured systems at work in the societies yon study are 
totally saturated structured systems, whereas the axiomatic systems of contem- 
porary thought are basically xnsaturated systems. It sooms to me that this 
opposition bas a wider scope, but it wouid be rash of see to ask you to take it 
Surtber. 


Claude Lévi-Strauss: What huge problems! The first, on psycho-analysis : 
I am trying to make an analysis of meaning, but why call it a psycho- 
analysis? You have shown, I think, that what is not conscious is more 
important than what is conscious. I could be said to be trying, in my 
own way—that is, as an ethnographer—to participate in a collective 
undertaking in which the ethnographer has only a modest part to play. 
This undertaking is to find out how the human mind functions. So it 
probably parallels part—I repeat, part—of what psycho-analysts are 
doing, for I distinguish between two aspects of psycho-analysis: the 
theory of the mind worked out by Freud, which is based on a critique of 
meaning (and here I have a feeling that the ethnologist does the same 
thing for collective ensembles that the psycho-analyst does for indi- 
viduals); and, on the other, what might be called a theory of the cure 
which I leave completely alone. For I do not believe for one moment 
that the self-analysis undertaken by the mind will improve it; so from 
this angle it is not a psycho-analysis; and I am completely indifferent as 
to whether it improves or no. What interests me is to find out how it 
works and that is all. So much for the first point. 


As for the second, I am afraid there must be some misunderstanding, 
and this is not the first time I have come across it. Ultimately, what is in 
the last chaper is no critique of history, in the sense that it was not I that 
started it. I have nothing against history; I have the greatest respect for 
it; I read the works of historians with infinite interest, even passion, 
and I have always maintained that it is impossible to embark on any 
structural analysis without having first obtained from history allitis able 
to give us in illumination, which is unfortunately very little when weare 
dealing with non-literate societies. I merely sought to redress, or at least 
I rebelled against, what seems to me to be a very manifest tendency in 
contemporary philosophical France to regard historical knowledge as a 
kind of knowledge superior to all others. So I limited myself to the 
statement that history was one kind of knowledge among others, that 
there could be no knowledge of continuity, only of discontinuity, and 
that history was no exception in this respect. So I do not claim that 
history’s code is any more meagre than any other: this would obviously 
be inaccurate; merely that it is a code and that therefore historical 
knowledge suffers from the same weaknesses as all of knowledge, which 
is not to say that it is not very important. J should like to suggest (with 
out any ill-feeling) that you twist my position for your own purposes 
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when you attribute to me a certain tendency to think that men express 
themselves better in their crystallized institutions than in their historical 
development. This raises a major problem which we have ae on 
several times and should have dealt with, and which we shall now 

with thanks to you: that is, the problem of diachronic structures. peek 
all, the fact that events are situated in time is not sufficient to exclude 
them from structural analysis; it merely makes the latter more difficult. 
But the linguists’ position on this point is quite clear: they accept that 
there is a diachronic linguistics as well as a synchronic linguistics, but 
the former raises many problems, the principal one being the necessity 
to begin by revealing recurrent sequences in a development which does 
not always allow of an isolation of terms of comparison. Perhaps with 
the assistance of sociology, ethnography, and who knows what else, 
history will one day achieve this, but that day has not yet arrived. 
Consequently, it is better to leave the problem of diachronic structures 
aside for the moment, and devote ourselves to those aspects on which 
we havea firm grip. 


> 
Now for the third point. I must admit that in the last few pages of Ths 
Savage Mind there is a little rather false lyricism, and that I even allowed 
myself to say a little more than I should have—I have already been 
reproached for this by our colleagues in the exact and natural sciences. 
Nevertheless, I do not think I ever suggested an equation of modern 
scientific thought and magical thought. As you put it yourself, one is 
saturated and the other non-saturated; I think that is what I wrote 
myself, in almost those same words, in the first chapter of the book, 
when I said that a sign is an operator for the reorganization of a set, 
whereas a concept is an operator for the opening-up of a set. It is 
obvious that if I had set out to establish an equation of modern science 
and magic, I would have been laughed at to my face, and rightly so. All 
I was trying to point out was that as it progresses, modern science i 
rediscovering in and through itself a certain number of things whi 
allow it to pass a more tolerant judgment on magical thought than it 
has ever done before. 


Jean Cuisenier: It is certainly difficult to apply structural linguistics to ths 
diachrony. But there is ons case where there has been for some time an attempt to 
apply analogous methods to the diachrony, that is, in political economy. In this 
domain an interest appeared and grew in the study of types of fimimation, th 
registrations of long periods, the delimitation of certain sequential forms, ett... 
Indeed, we have a large quantity of bish-quality statistical information on th 
19¢b century and much work bas been dons to disexsage the principal types o, 
Jitwation from this material by empirical means. So there is ons case—probabl 
a privileged caso—where structural analysis is typically applied to sequences an. 
in which it bas indisputably achieved a certain success. It seems to we that this i 
because economic events fall very largely outside the conscious and voluntar 
control of the buman subjects they affect. A comparison, for example, of th 
phenomena of kinship with economic phenomena is a comparison of analogon 
things, for they are both phenomena which are only comprebensible over lon 
periods of time, and also phenomena which men find particularly difficult to gras, 
or interfere with voluntarily. Now these are precisely the cases where structure 
analyses, diachronic as well as synchronic, bave been most remarkably swccessfu 
It is certainly not chance that scomomics bas besa able to develop strmcturi 
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analysis to an extraordinary degres of refinement thromgh techniques such as the 
tableau économique, sational accounting, inpxt-oxtpat matrices, ste. The 


success and refinement of the analysis when it is applied to kinship structures and 
the structures of the economy is an epistemological fact which bas something to 
teach xs. 


Clands Lévi-Strauss: Yes, I agree that it has something to teach us, but 
this lesson is not completely optimistic, to the extent that economic 
phenomena are an exceptionally favourable example, in that, firstly, we 
are examining a society in which they have played an essential part for a 
long time; secondly, they also have a rapid rhythm, a low periodicity; 
in a century or a century and a half many things have taken place and it 
is possible to extract a large number of recurrences; finally, our capital- 
ist societies are such that all these phenomena have been directly or 
indirectly written down and collected in documents. Even in the case of 
language (although diachronic linguistics can count some considerable 
achievements to its name) it is more difficult, because there are so many 
things in the evolution of language which have completely escaped us, 
since they were not transcribed at the time they could be observed, and 
there is now no trace of them left, or almost no trace. We are not 
always so lucky as to find favourable phenomena. 


Pierre Hadot: You base dedicated your book to Manrice Merlsan-Ponty and it 
bas also been pointed ont to we that the expression ‘esprit sauvage’ occurs in 
Merlean-Ponty’s work. Is thers some relationship between your thoxght and bis? 
We bave already discussed this a little amongst ourselves this year. 


Claude Lévi-Strauss :I should say that the relationship was certainly not 
reciprocal, in that Merleau-Ponty, from his writings and what he said 
to me in conversation, had a much stronger impression that what I was 
doing derived from his philosophical work than I had of the possibility 
of joining him; probably because of a certain, perhaps provisional, 
incompatibility in the way ethnologists and philosophers pose their 
problems. Paul Ricoeur has emphasized this several times, and with 
reason. The philosopher makes a kind of all-or-nothing demand which 
my emphasis is not intended to criticize. He is immediately attentive to 
the extension of a position into other domains, insisting that its con- 
sistency must be retained, and when he sees a weak point in this con- 
sistency he raises a fundamental objection, whereas the ethnologist is 
more careless as to the future. He tries to resolve one problem, then 
another, then a third. If there is a contradiction between the philo- 
sophical implications of the three attempts, he does not torment 
himself about it, for as far as he is concerned, philosophical reflection is 
a means rather than an end. 


Jean Conilh: Is your book you explain that Western thought bas always been 
drawn towards pensée sauvage. I wonder if the problem you bave raised is mot 
the following: each time we attempt an interpretation of savages, is this mot 
always ultimately a way of finding a meaning for them so as to understand our- 
selves? In the 18th century we find writers discussing the Good Savage in relation. 
to the questions they were ashing about themseloes. In the bourgeois colonialist 
epoch we find a conception of the primitive which presents bim as inferior (pre 
logical). I find it very remarkable that today sconomists and even #ovelisis also 
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talk of structxralises and recognize themselves in your work. In otber words, 
have you not constituted a philosophy, and a philosophy of our tine? But in that 
cass, I can reject this philosophy and go back to primitive mentality, reading it at 
another level, the level of symbols for example, and find a new meaning for it. In, 
short, is our problem to classify or to find a meaning? A 


Claxds Léri-Stranss: To be sure, I think that one of the reasons for the 
attraction ethnology exercises, even on non-professionals, is that its 
inquiries have powerful motivations within the heart of our society, 
integrating as they do a number of our society’s dramas. But a distinc- 
tion must be made: after all, what motivated the constitution of astro- 
nomy ?—preoccupations of a theological kind, or even the desire to 
draw up horoscopes ensuring the success in love and war of the powers 
of this world. However, these are not the real reasons for its import- 
ance, which depends on results whose interest lies on another plane. So 
Ido not think there is any contradiction in this double aspect. We ought 
to recognize that, whether we are ethnologists or are merely interested 
in ethnology, it is for scientifically impure reasons; nevertheless, if> 
ethnology is to deserve recognition someday for its role in the con- 
stitution of the human sciences, it will be for other reasons. 


Paul Ricoeur: Perhaps we can find common ground precisely in this field to 
which your work bas led you. Do you put your philosophy down to transient, 
impure personal motivations or do you think that there is a structuraktst philosophy 
in solidarity with the structural arsthod? In the first case your work is philosophic- 
ally nextral; it leaves us the responsibility of choosing at onr own cost and risk... 


Clonds Lévi-Strauss: No, it would be hypocritical of me to claim that; 
but in this matter I am no longer speaking as the man of science I try to 
be when I set out to solve ethnological problems, but as a man of 
philosophical formation who could not but have remained so 

of a philosopher. With this reservation, I must confess that the phil 
sophy which seems to me to be implied by my inquiries is the most 
down-to-earth and simplest of the ones you outlined in your article 
where you asked what the philosophical orientation of structuralisrr 
was and remarked that several were conceivable. So I am not frightenec 
by the possibility of a demonstration that structuralism will lead to thi 
restoration of some kind of vulgar materialism. But anyway, I know tox 
well that this orientation is contrary to the movement of contemporar 
philosophical thought not to take up an attitude of defiance: I hav: 
read the algn-posts and I refuse to go along the road they point ou 


for me.... 


Paul Ricoeur: For sryself, I think that this implicit philosophy affects yor 
work itself, in which I see an extreme form of modera agnosticism; as far as yo 
are concerned there is no ‘message’: wot in the cybernetic, but in the kerygmai 
Sense; you despair of meaning, but yon console yourself with the thought that, 

aren bave notbing to say, at least they say it so well that their discourse 
amenable to structuralism. You retain meaning, but it is the meaning of mor 
meaning, the admirable syntactical arrangement of a discourse whith bas #othiy 
to say. I see yox as occupying this conjunction of agnosticism and a byperiatel: 
gence of syntax. Thereby yon are at once fascinating and disquieting. 
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motifs 


Andrew Chester 


Second thoughts on a Rock 
Aesthetic: The Band 


In replying to Richard Merton’s comment on my first article, in NLR 59! 
I take the opportunity to clarify and correct some of my own positions, 
and also to attack some basic errors in Merton’s conception of the 
aesthetic status of rock music and its relationship to politics. 


I willingly concede to Merton that ‘the regional autonomy of the art- 
object from the other instances within a social formation’ should not be 
confused with ‘an idealist “independence” from it’. I did not intend to 
claim such an independence, though I admit that in attacking the 
reductionist position I may have bent the stick too far in the other 
direction, particularly in my last paragraph. Nor did I intend to reject 
‘the ABC of Marxist criticism’, i.e. the importance of studying a 
popular art in relation to its shifting social base, but this was not what I 
was concerned with in this article. What I did attempt, in the very 
limited framework of a book review, was to raise some of the questions 
which would have to be solved in order to found a canon of rock 
musical criticism. Merton despite some excellent critical insights, 
refuses to accept this problem, and this leads him into a quite different 
enterprise, rock po#itical criticism. 


Firstly, insistence on the dissociable character of artistic devices, while 
in itself correct, is used by Merton as a pretext for dismissing the task of 
studying also their inter-relation. Merton excels in discussion of rock 
lyrics, but disarticulation of a lyric from the complex musical totality 
runs the risk of involuntarily subsuming this lyric under the category 
of ‘literature’, and applying pre-existing critical canons foreign to the 
genre. In the absence of an analysis of the function of lyric in rock 
performance in general, and in the work of the group discussed in 
particular, there are no grounds for the sweeping judgements of artists 
that Merton freely dispenses on the basis of lyrics alone. Merton merely 
hints at this articulation when he speaks of the ‘alloyed, computed 








1Ses ‘For a Rock Aesthetic’, NLR 59 and ‘Comment’, NLR 59. 
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sounds of the Beach Boys’, which presumably ‘fit? (Brian) Wilson’s 
lyrical celebration of the us cultural universe; when he dismisses Dylan 
on the basis of one or two examples of ‘self-pitying verse’—conveniently 
disregarding the greater part of Dylan’s ocuvre—one wonders whether 
Merton’s taste for tempting literary inversions (false postry|postry of th 
falsi) is not prevailing over serious analysis. 


The difference between the poetic and the musical functions of lyric, 
and the pitfalls of confusing the two, can be illustrated by a simple, 
almost trivial, example. In Loag Tal Salty Little Richard sang: ‘well 
long tall sally she’s real sweet she’s got everything that uncle john 
need’. Once written, this couplet is immediately banal. But in the song 
the fact that the vocal line is broken after ‘got’ and not after ‘sweet’ 
produces an aesthetic charge that depends precisely on the tension 
between the verbal and musical messages that a sung lyric carries. 
Merton claims that, although in his discussion of the Stones he ‘de- 
liberately refrains from adding a single word about the other materials 
(melody, instrumentation, vocalism) which combine with the lyric to ¥ 
produce the musical constructs in question’, nevertheless ‘there would ~ 
be no difficulty in demonstrating that they would extend the line of 
analysis here taken’. In this instance that may be true. I am not sure 
that the articulation is always so aimple. 


Merton’s second point is that, while rock music cannot claim the 
‘creation of a musical art of a complexity comparable to Vivaldi or 
Telemann’, its ‘true merit and significance’ is that ‘it is the first aesthetic 
form in modern history which has asymptotically started to close the 
gap between those who produces and those who appropriate art’ (Merton’s 
emphasis). ‘It alone thereby prefigures, amidst its innumerable pover- 
ties and confusions, the structure of future art in a liberated social 
formation: communism.’ He opposes this combined aesthetic/cul 
legitimation of rock to my ‘hyperbolization of the possibilities of th 
genre’. But what precisely is involved in closing the gap between pro- 
ducers and appropriators? Is this a social gap, or one of artistic 
appreciation? Merton’s description of rock as a ‘people’s music’ 
strongly implies the former. But this is very dangerous ground. Sec- 
tions of the Left still echo the populist defence of ‘folk’, skiffle, etc as 
forms desirable because everyone can ‘join in. If the soria? distance 
between producers and appropriators is at issue, then all forms of 
avant-garde and experimentation are threatened as ‘anti-popular’ and 
therefore anticommunist or counter-revolutionary. A rabid campaign- 
on just these lines was run against this year’s Camden Festival by 
certain left-wing groups; in fact the limited space that such festivals 
provide for avant-garde forms is generally the only positive feature oj» 
these otherwise turgid municipal ventures. The real gap between pro 
ducers and appropriators that rock music has tended to bridge is that oi 
musical appreciation. It is not that rock is a limited form and therefor: 
close to the masses. Rock music, as it hes grown to maturity in the las 
few years, has in fact cultivated an aesthetically sensitive mass base 
which, even allowing for all its mystifications and illusions, is continu 
ously sharpening its critical faculty. I would not want to quarrel with 
Merton on the nature of art under communism; there are no conceiv 
able scientific grounds for such prophecies. The case is rather that th 
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critical sophistication of the student rock audience—e stratum of non- 
workers, but a plebeian one—prefigures a situation in which the work- 
ing masses also will have sufficient free time for the demanding tasks of 
artistic production and appropriation. 


The meaning of the term, ‘people’s music’ and of the ‘gap between those 
who prodws and those who appropriate art’ are crucial questions. 
Merton’s implicit answers can be seen at work in the canon he employs 
to appraise the Stones’ development. ‘For our purposes, the most 
important element of (Street Fighting Man), which situates it well beyond 
even, say, the Doors—is the son-equation of music and politics in it.’ 
(Merton’s emphasis.) Merton’s whole analysis in fact reduces the 
Stones’ development to one of ideological progress alone. The Stones 
have reached a high point because they recognise the sos-equation of 
music and politics, and are thus able to harness their musical medium 
to a political message. The reason that this is also good art (of a 
kind) is that the message (solidarity with the oppressed) is expressed 
via the depices of derision, patronisation, etc. This sophistication is 
apparently sufficient to rate Salt Of The Earth as ‘an extraordinary con- 
struct, one of the boldest yet most delicate that British rock has ever 
achieved’. 


But the generosity of this judgement has an aura of unreality. The 
devices cited as translating the Stones’ ideological progress into a 
artistic construct are entirely non-specific to the medium of rock 
music—or any form of sound. There is scarcely an indication why Salt 
of the Earth, or indeed the whole of Beggars Benguet, could not be dis- 
cussed in exactly the same terms if it were not beard at all. True, 
Factory Girl is ‘punctuated by the raucous echoes of a factory siren’, and 
we can assume that Jagger and Richard’s derisive lyrics are also sung 
with derision. But this is like judging the performance of a play by the 
writer’s stage directions. Merton does not even see the integration of 
lyric into the musical structure as a problem, as is shown by his remark 
that ‘a return to the heavy rhythm and blues style for which the group 
won its early fame may have seemed the safest option in the increasingly 
uncertain musical conjuncture of 1969.’ The ‘rhythm and blues style’ is 
here seen as a purely contingent factor. The crisis of British rock, for 
which Beggars Banquet is the ‘strong solution’, is a priori assumed as 
soluble by ideological development alone. 


We are here at the heart of Merton’s mistake. Lyric, and the ideological 
themes it supports, are for him not merely a level that can be dis- 
sociated for analytical purposes; this level is implicitly taken as domimant 
in the complex musical totality. No wonder there would be ‘no dif- 
culty’ in taking the ‘other materials’ into account. For Merton never 
questions that these are subordinate, mere wassrial for ideological expres- 
sion. At best, ‘the music is coherent’; at worst, there is ‘tension between 
the genre and the group’, as on Their Satanic Majesties Request, but the sole 
source of this tension is the ability of the other materials to serve the 
(dominant) ideological theme. This in turn explains Merton’s use of the 
term ‘people’s music’. The narrowing gap between producers and 
appropriators is not just social: it is, more precisely, ideological. The 
real valse of rock music for Merton is as an index of the consciousness of 
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its social base, to be encouraged as it discards mystifications and moves 
towards a revolutionary anti-capitalist consciousness. I would not want 
to decry this instrumentalist attitude. Rock music may provide 
Marxists with a sensitive political barometer, and they may quite 
legitimately seek to harness musical practice to political requirements. 4 
But this must be clearly distinguished from an appraisal of rock as music. 


One group that will serve as a test case for Merton’s conceptions is The 
Band, to which Merton pays tribute: ‘yet out of (Dylan’s) vapourings 
emerged groups like the Byrds and The Band’. In the process of dis- 
cussing this group, I will attempt to answer some of the questions 
taised in my earlier article. Despite Merton’s compliment, I believe The 
Band is singularly impervious to his critical canon. On all readings 
Merton should find the group aesthetically barren. The matter of their 
lyrics seems to echo the sentimentality of the country music industry. 
Elderly sailors longing for retirement, unfaithful servants (and slaves— 

` Jawbone?), the demise of the South in the Civil War. Even the more 
‘realist’ themes of storm, crop failure and agricultural unionism are far » 
removed from social criticism; they are treated with resignation, and“ 
bear no relation to the life of The Band or their audience. The Band 
would not think of using the second-order devices that play such an 
important role in Merton’s critical canon, nor can these be discovered 
as objective structures in their work. 


At first sight The Band might not seem to register well on the ‘pure 
musical’ criteria that I have supported. Their music is far from ex- 
perimental or avant-garde, and they ate not prodigous instrumentalists. 
However precisely want to attack the thesis that defines the basic musical 
structure of rock music as inherently restricted, on the basis of criteria 
by which groups like The Band would be playing a very un- 
interesting music indeed. Is rock music a genre which cannot compete 
with, for example, Western classical music as an aesthetic object, for 
want of formal complexity, and so needs the consolation prize of 
cultural significance that Merton holds out? I believe this is a capitula- 
tion to bourgeois ideology. Adequate space for formal elaboration is 
certainly the necessary basis of all significant aesthetic expression, but 
the notion of ‘complexity’ hides many ambiguities, and the opposition 
that Merton accepts between rock=simple and classical=compler, is 
in fact one constructed on the basis of the specific mode of complexity 
of classical music itself. 


Western classical music is the apodigm of the extensional form of 
musical construction.? Theme and variations, counterpoint, tonality (as 
used in classical composition) are all devices that build diachronically 
and synchronically outwards from basic musical atoms. The complex is 
created by combination of the simple, which remains discrete and un- 
changed in the complex unity. 'Thus a basic premise of classical music is 
tigorous adherence to standard timbres, not only for the various 
orchestral instruments, but even for the most flexible of all instroments, 








* This statement is moet strictly true of classical music in the narrower sense—Lo. as 
opposed to ‘romantic’. But post-classical ‘serious’ music only marginally departed 
from the extensloaal principle until the post-1945 era of electronic experimentation. 
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the human voice. Room for interpretation of the written notation is in 
fact marginal. If those critics who maintain the greater complexity of 
classical music specified that they had in mind this extexsional develop- 
ment, they would be quite correct. The rock idiom does know forms 
of extensional development, it cannot compete in this sphere with a 
music based on this principle of construction. 


Rock however follows, like many non-European musics, the path 
of ixtexsional development. In this mode of construction the basic 
musical units (played/sung notes) are not combined through space and 
time as simple elements into complex structures. The simple entity is that 
constituted by the parameters of melody, harmony and beat, while the 
complex is built up by modulation of the basic notes, and by inflexion of 
the basic beat. (The language of this modulation and inflexion derives 
partly from conventions internal to the music, partly from the con- 
ventions of spoken language and gesture, partly from physiological 
factors.) All existing genres and subtypes of the Afro-American 
tradition show various forms of combined intensional and extensional 
development. The history of jazz is largely a transition from one to the 
other, later punctuated by a reaction against “Europeanization’ and a 
‘return to the roots’. The almost purely intensional form of the rural 
blues has only received critical attention in the past decade or so, and 
still largely remains a minority preserve. The 12-bar structure of the 
blues, which for the critic reared on extensional forms seems so con- 
fining, is viewed quite differently by the bluesman, for he builds ‘in- 
wards’ from the 12-bar structure, and not ‘outwards’. Complexity is 
multi-dimensional and by no means strictly quantifiable, and the 
aesthetic capacity of a musical form cannot be measured by complexity . 
alone, but the example of the country blues shows the complete 
adequacy of a purely intensional mode of construction to an immensely 
subtle and varied project of aesthetic expression. 


If jazz aimed to transform intensional into extensional, musical 
structures, rock sought a reverse path. The founding moment of rock 
music was the creation of a white analogue of blues vocalism, which was 
achieved in its classical form with Presley’s Sun recordings of 1954-55. 
Taking elements from both blues and country sources, the qualitative 
novelty of rock, first only effected at the vocal level, was a singing style 
that fitted into the framework of country songs rather than 12-bar 
blues, and whose modulations and inflexions were determined in the 
first instance by the cadences of Southern white speech and gesture, 
The primacy of the vocal that characterizes both blues and rock is 
almost inevitable in an intensionally constructed music which still uses 
instruments designed for extensional expression, and was noted in the 
"fifties, not so much by the titans of Southern rock, Presley and Lewis, 
for whom this development was almost intuitive, but by the more 
articulate of their disciples. Thus Eddie Cochran: ‘In rock’n’roll the 
beat is only supplementary to the human voice, It’s the voice, coupled 
with an extraordinary sense of emotion, which lends to rock’n’roll a 
personality not sensed in other types of music, (from an interview in 


New Musical Express 1958). 
The conceptual pair of extensionality/intensionality isastep towards con- 
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structing a matrix for critical examination of the contemporary rock 
scene, and obtaining a purchase on the more strictly musical levels of 
the total product. Sixties rock derives essentially from the attempts of 
middle-class students in the carly ’sixties to reproduce, at a more 
sophisticated level, the music that they had appropriated in the< 
*fiftles, without at the time being able to work in it. After the demise of 
"fifties rock, these musicians explored the roots and relatives of the 
rock genre, delving both into white country music (via ‘urban folk’/ 
‘protest’), but more fruitfully into the rural and urban blues. The idiom 
of the blues, which took some years to learn, was the key to the pro- 
duction of ’sixties rock, and opened up very substantial new fields of 
musical development. (British rhythm and blues in the ’sixties had a 
similar birth, though its development was mediated by its national 
setting.) But the limitation of ’sixties rock has been its inability to 
achieve a real integration of its adopted musical materials. In general, 
its intensional development is derivative from the blues, and its ex- 
tensional development is parasitic on the European tradition, Para- 
doxically, though rock is recognized by both musicians and audience | 
as a well-defined musical category, the insterstices between rock and - 
other genres seem far more habitable than the mainstream itself. 
Solutions adopted by major us groups include acceptance of a deriva- 
tive musical identity (blues groups such as Canned Heat), extensional 
elaboration of rock/blues formal elements (Grateful Dead); reliance on 
theme/lyric/stance and other non-musical levels (Doors/Country Joe); 
backsliding into country and western (Byrds) or jazz (CTA, BS & T); 
*fiftles revivalism (Creedence Clearwater). Even Jefferson Airplane, 
perhaps the most impressive group of the ’sixties generation, whose 
music is least obviously parasitic on other forms, depend in the last 
instance on contrapuntal and harmonic structures that are firmly in the 
European/extensional tradition. Closely connected with the failure of 
*abxties rock to achieve the new synthesis it explicitly aims at is the gross 

ty between the calibre of its instrumentalists and its vocalists! 
Middle-class (male) white youths learnt blues guitar well enough to be 
accepted as equals by black musicians; their singing rarely rises above 
mediocrity, a fact that demands psychoanalytic explanation. 


The one major group that, for all its limitations, is firmly anchored 

in rock as anindependent genre, is The Band. They alone among impor- 

tant contemporaty groups work at a purely intensional development 

which continues the enterprise begun with fifties rock. This is the 

reason why they manage to produce work of musical value yet 

without significant lyrics or theme, without experimentaliam, without 

recourse to a merger with other genres, and without any problems o% 
presentation; the music alone speaks. 


It is no coincidence that The Band’s history has run an entirely differen: 
course to that of other "sixties groups. Their origins are working class 
and all except Levon Helm are Canadian. They were formed as fa» 
back as 1959, as backing group for the Arkansas-born Canadian roch- 
king Ronnie Hawkins, and the ‘strange death of rock’n’roll’ passer 
them by. Later their work with Dylan in his most creative phas 
(1964-66) widened their horizons of composition and production» 
and after Dylan stopped touring they retired (like Dylan, but with ver 
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different consequences) to up-state New York to work for the first 
time at their own music. Their intense professionalism and the rigour of 
their collective instrumental work have never been endangered by the 
demand of being cultural symbols as well as musicians (the ruin of 
such promising groups as Country Joe/Doors), and these qualities are 
absolute requirements of the ultra-sensitive capacity to turn thought 
instantly into sound that intensional construction demands. 


An important determinant of The Band’s particular style is that, unlike 
fifties rock (and mechanical attempts to revive this project, such as 
Creedence Clearwater), they do not rely on a unique vocalist. Given 
the role of the human voice in rock music, this absence determines both 
the vocal style affected by all four of The Band’s singers, and its in- 
strumental style. Lacking the vocal genius that the genre was originally 
designed for, The Band’s vocals continuously strain against the upper 
limits of the male register (thé region most responsive to changes of 
timbre), and even strain to emerge at all. Simultaneously, the backing 
instruments have a far more important role to play than in "fifties 
rock. The simple country rhythms of guitar and acoustic bass (no 
drums) were sufficient against the virtuosity of a Presley. The Band 
has to rely predominantly on its rhythm section (a misnomer) for in- 
tensional development. Presley’s vocal lines, designed to carry the 
whole musical message, could glide securely over a rhythmic backing 
that served only to underpin them. In The Band’s music, the vocal 
constantly hesitates and hangs on a note while drums and bass build 
whole stractures of arrival and non-arrival, anticipation and resolution, 
on the bridge passages between chord changes. The best example of 
this is the opening track on Music From Big Pink, the Dylan song Tears 
of Rags, where these unconscious devices condense in a superb aasical 
construct. Here the verbal message of the lyrics is clearly subordinate 
to the music, whereas the reverse is true even on Dylan’s rendering of 
the song accompanied by The Band on the ‘basement tape’. Dylan 
still works at delivering a verbal message. On Music From Big Pink 
the verbal message is a residue left after the lyrics have been bent to 
serve as a vocal line, What comes through more strongly than the 
precise events described, are the connotations of the lyrics as 2 whole. 
The theme of filial ingratitude perfectly matches The Band’s own per- 
formance, in which the music appears to have so painful a birth. 


The Band’s construction is astonishingly pure rock, whose aesthetic 
values ate purely musical. It is not a synthesis that will propel the 
music on a radical forward course. This will not happen until or unless 
the problem of rock vocalism is solved. I am not suggesting that very 
different departures, such as cross-fertilization of rock with certain 
‘serious’ forms (e.g. Velvet Underground or Soft Machine) may not be 
a more secure way forward, and may not be from certain perspectives 
more aesthetically rewarding. There is no question here of a rank order 
—a conception quite alien to materialist criticism. Yet the extensional 
constructions of the ‘experimental’ groups lead away from rock to 
realms where quite different critical canons must be applied. 


To conclude, I would like to attempt some partial answers and correc- 
tives to the set of questions presented in my earlier article. 
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Structural Co-ordinates and Sociocultural Base. The internal co-ordinates 
of a musical form are not mechanically determined by its social base. The 
relationship is one of compatibility. Musical practice has a relative auto- 
nomy, and to each social group correspond certain acceptable genres. 
Analysis of this compatibility isanimportantand so faralmost unexplored 
question which will require both historical materialist and psycho- 
analytic explanation. The role of Aric in rock music has been a major 
theme in the present discussion; as for dasse, it is the intensional 
development of rhythmic inflection that made possible the qualitative 
break in dance styles that took place once rock music had been 
appropriated by its new audiences. 


Dominance of the Vocal, What I attempted to grasp with this expression is 
in fact the dominance of intensional over extensional modes. In rock 
music, the overwhelming primacy of the vocal has been reduced with 
the development of electronic instruments and techniques, but rock 
remains a genre ‘dominated’ by the vocal, which only tends to disappear 
in the ‘frontier’ territories. > 
Music and Ideology. Artistic projects will continue to be distorted by 
ideological mystifications until dialectical materialism is generally 
accepted (and appropriated) as a world outlook. By ‘aesthetics is the 
politics of art’ I meant to stress the importance of the ideological 
struggle against these mystifications, and of materialist analysis of 
artistic problems, by critics and the direct producers themselves as a 
requirement for the progress of all forms of art. 


Hannah Arendt 








On Violence 
Michael Foot: 


‘A dazzling and subtle essay ... She does not dodge or judge the issues posed by 
student unrest, Black Panthers, anti-imperialist revolt and most of the other manifest- 
ations of present-day political violence . . . She shapes a theory to withstand the 
theorists. She grapples with Frantz Fanon, the most formidable exponent of the 
new faith. She argues with his brilliant convert Jean-Paul Sartre. She exposes how 
un-Marxist the latter-day Marxists can be’—Evening Standard, 


E J Hobsbawm: 

‘It is impossible not to admire Hannah Arendt’s combination of intelligence, passion 
and frequent insight . . . It is one of the few things written on this subject which can be 
read with pia She has learning, intellectual muscle, and a considerable under- 
standing of the human condition in the 20th century’—The Guardian. 


Raymond Williams: 

“Everything Hannah Arendt writes is very finely structured and in its own way 
scrupulous. She is attentively read because she combines this kind of formal 
argument with direct reference to contemporary events’—The Guardian. 
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Walter Benjamin 


+ 
j The Author as Producer 
I s’agit de gagner les intellectuels à la 
conscience de Pidentité de leurs dé- 
marches spirituelles et de leurs conditions 
de producteur. 
Ramon Fernandez 
yY 


"ou recall how Plato treats the poets in his projected State. In the interest of the 
ommunity, he does not allow them to live there. He had a high idea of the 
ower of poetry. But he considered it destructive, superfluous—in a perfect 
ommunity, needless to say. Since then, the question of the poet’s right to exist 
as not often been stated with the same insistence; but it is today. Certainly it has 
«rely been posed in this form. But you are all more or less familiar with it as the 
aestion of the poet’s autonomy: his freedom to write whatever he may please. 
ou are not inclined to accord him this autonomy. You believe that the current 
scial situation forces the poet to choose whom his activity will serve. The 
ourgeois writer of popular stories does not acknowledge this alternative. So 
u show him that even without admitting it, he works in the interests of a 
ticular class. An advanced type of writer acknowledges this alternative. His 
cision is determined on the basis of the class struggle when he places himself 
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on the side of the proletariat. But then his autonomy is done for. He 
directs his energies toward what is useful for the proletariat in the class 
struggle. We say that he espouses a seadsmcy.? 


There you have the key word about which there has long been a debat&; 
as you well know. It is well-known to you, so you also know how 
fruitless it has been. It has never broken away from the boring ‘on the 
one hand—on the other hand’: om the ons band we should demand that 
the poet’s work conform to the correct political tendency, om the otber 
baad we have the right to expect that his work be of high quality. 
Naturally this formula is unsatisfactory as long as we do not suderstand 
the connection which really exists between the two factors: tendency 
and quality. Of course we can simply decree what this relation is. We can 
say: a work which exhibits the correct political tendency need demon- 
strate no further qualities. We can also decree: a work which exhibits 
the correct tendency must necessarily exhibit all other qualities. 


The second formulation is not uninteresting. What is more, it is 
correct, It is the one I adopt. But at the same time I refuse to decree it. 
This assertion must be proves. I ask your attention for an attempt at this 
proof. “That is’, you will perhaps object, ‘a very peculiar, not to say far- 
fetched, subject. Yet you want to advance the study of fascism with 
such a proof? That is indeed what I have in mind. For I hope to be 
able to show you that the concept of tendency, in the summary form 
that it usually occurs in the above-mentioned debate, is a completely 
inappropriate instrument of political literary criticism. I want to show 
you that the political tendency of a work can only be politically correc» 
if it is also literarily correct. That means that the correct politica! 
tendency iwcledes a literary tendency. For, just to clarify things righ: 
away, this literary tendency, which is implicitly or explicitly container 
in every correct political tendency—that, and nothing else constitutes 
quality of a work. The correct political tendency of a work includes i 
literary quality because it includes its literary seadency. 


I hope I can promise you that this affirmation will shortly becom 
clearer. For the moment I would point out that I could have chose: 
another starting point for my observations. I started from the fruitles 
debate over the relation between a work’s political tendency and it 
quality. I could have started from an older but no less sterile debate 
what is the relation between form and content, in political literature i 
particular? This way of formulating the question is decried: rightly s 
It is considered an academic method of trying to fit literary relatio: 
undialectically into compartments. Very well. But what does tt 
dialectical treatment of the same question look like? 


The Concept of Technique 
The dialectical consideration of this question, the one by which I com 


to the subject itself, can never lead anywhere by starting with isolat: 
and lifeless objects: work, novel, book. It must be situated in the livit 





1 Benjamin uses the word Tesdey throughout to mean the general direction a wri 
or his work takes, whether political or literary. It combines the notions of polit 
line or group with literary school or movement. 
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social context. You reply, correctly, that this has been undertaken an 
innumerable number of times in our friends’ circles. Certainly. But in so 
doing, they have often proceeded to generalities right away and thus 
necessarily became lost in vagaries. As we know, social relationships 
are determined by relationships of production. When it examined a work 
of art, materialist criticism was accustomed to ask how that work stood 
in relation to the social relationships of production of its time. That is 
an important question. But also a very difficult one. The answer to it is 
not always unambiguous, Thus I would now like to suggest a question 
which lies closer at hand. A question which is somewhat more modest, 
which is less encompassing, but which seems to me to have a better 
chance of being answered. Namely, instead of asking: what is the 
relationship of a work of art to the relationships of production of the 
time? Is it in accord with them, is it reactionary or does it strive to 
overthrow them, is it revolutionary ?—in place of this question, or in 
any case before asking this question, I would like to propose another. 
Before I ask: how does a literary work stand in relation #o the relation- 
ships of production of a period, I would like to ask: how does it stand 
ix them? This question aims directly at the function that the work has 
within the literary relationships of production of a period. In other 
2 


words, it aims directly at a work’s literary fechaigqne. 


With the concept of technique, I have named the concept which gives 
access to a direct social analysis, and thus a materialist analysis of 
literary products. At the same time the concept of technique gives us 
the dialectical starting-point from which the sterile opposition between 
form and content can be overcome. The concept of technique also 
indicates the way to determine correctly the relationships between 
tendency and quality about which we asked at the beginning. So if we 
could make the above formulation, that the correct political tendency 
of a work includes its literary quality because it includes its literary 
tendency, now we can state more exactly that this literary tendency can 
be found in the progress or regression of literary technique. 


It will certainly be in line with your thinking if I now, only apparently 
without transition, go on to quite concrete literary problems. Russian 
ones, I should like to call your attention to Sergei Tretiakov and to the 
model of the ‘operative’ writer which he has defined and embodied.’ 
This operative writer presents the clearest example of the functional 
relation which always exists, in any circumstances, between correct 








1 Benjamin uses the word Terbaik to denote fhe aesthetic technique of a work, but 
with considerable scientific and manufacturing connotations. Thus it ts also close to 
‘technology’—the technical means by which a work is produced, its means of pro- 
duction. 

3 Serge! Tretlakov (1892-1939?) was a famous Soviet playwright and futurist. He 
was a leading participant in the Moscow group which produced the journals Lsf and 
Nosy Leaf. His most important plays, produced in collaboration with Meyerhold and 
Eisenstein, were Gas Masks (1924). Listes Mascow (1924) and Roar China (1930). His 
views on newspapers were published in a collective volume edited by Churak in 
1929, entitled Thy Listeraturs of Fact, which also included contributions by Brik and 
Shklovaky. Attacking those who demanded ‘Red Tolstoys’, he wrote: “There is no 
peed for us to walt for Tolstoys, because we have our own epics. Our epics are the 
newspapers.’ Tretlakov was purged about 1937. The date of his death shortly there- 
after is unknown. 
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political tendency and a progressive literary technique. Of course it is 
only one example: I am keeping others in reserve. Tretiakov dis- 
tinguishes the operative writer from one who gives information. His 
mission is not to report, but to struggle; he does not play the role of 
spectator, but actively intervenes. He defines his task through the 
statements he makes about his activity. At the time of the total collecti- 
vization of agriculture, in 1928, when the slogan ‘writers to the kolkhozy 
(collective farms)’ was launched, Tretiakoy left for the ‘Communist 
Lighthouse’ commune and during two lengthy stays there undertook 
the following tasks: calling mass meetings, collecting money to pay for 
tractors, persuading individual peasants who worked alone to enter the 
kolkhoz, inspecting reading rooms, creating wall-newspapersandediting 
the kolkhoz newspaper, being a reporter for Moscow papers, introduc- 
ing radio and travelling movies. It is not surprising that the novel 
Master of ths fields which Tretiakov wrote after his stay, had a sub- 
stantial influence on the further formation of agricultural collectives. 


You may appreciate Tretiakov and perhaps still think that his exampl 
does not mean very much in this situation. The duties he undertoo 
you may perhaps object, are all those of a journalist or a propagandist: 
all that doesn’t have very much to do with literature. Yet I chose the 
example of Tretiakov intentionally, to indicate the breadth of the 
horizon from which we should rethink our notion of literary forms or 
genres in line with the given techniques of our current situation, so that 
we may arrive at the forms of expression to which literary energies 
should be applied today. There have not always been novels in the past, 
they do not always have to exist in the future; there have not always 
been tragedies, not always great epics. Commentaries, translations, 
even so-called forgeries have not always been divertissements on the 
borders of literature: they have had their place not only in philosophi- 
cal literature, but in the poetic literatures of Arabia or China, Rhetoric 
has not always been an insignificant form. On the contrary, in Antiqui 
large areas of literature bore its stamp. All that should make you con- 
scious of the fact that we stand in the midst of a powerful process of the 
transformation of literary forms, a process of transformation in which 
many of the oppositions with which we used to work could lose theis 
power. Allow me to give you an example of the sterility of such op 
positions and of the process by which they are dialectically overcome 
That is where we again find Tretiakov. The example is, in fact, tha 
of the newspaper. 


The Advent of the Newspaper 


‘In our literature,’ a leftist author writes, ‘oppositions which mutuall: 
enriched each other in earlier, happier times, have become insolubl 
antinomies. Thus science and belles /stires, criticism aad productior 
culture and politics have fallen away from each other, without mair 
taining any relationship or order. ‘The showplace of this literary con 
fusion is the newspaper. Its content is “material” which refuses an 
form of organization other than that imposed by the reader’s impatienc: 
‘This impatience is not only that of the politician who expects a piece < 
news, or of a speculator who awaits a tip: behind them hovers th 
impatience of whoever feels himself excluded, whoever thinks he has 
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right to express his own interests himself. For a long time, the fact that 
nothing binds the reader to his paper as much as this avid impatience 
for fresh nourishment every day, has been used by editors, who are 
always starting new columns open to his questions, opinions, protesta- 
tions. So the indiscriminate assimilation of facts goes hand in hand with 
the similar indiscriminate assimilation of readers, who see themselves 
instantly raised to the level of co-workers. But this phenomenon hides a 
dialectical moment: the fall of literature in the bourgeois press reveals 
the formula for its resuscitation in the Soviet Russian press, because the 
realm of literature gains in width what it loses in depth. In the Soviet 
press, the difference between author and public, maintained artificially 
by the bourgeois press, is beginning to disappear. The reader is indeed 
always ready to become a writer, that is to say, someone who describes 
or even who prescribes. As an expert—even if not a professional, but 
only a job-occupant—he gains entrance to authorship. Labour itself 
speaks out for writing it out in words constitutes part of the know- 
ledge necessary to becoming an author. Literary competence is no 
longer based on specialized training in academic schools, but on techni- 
cal and commercial training in trade schools and thus becomes common 
property. In a word, it is the literarization of the relationships of life 
which overcomes otherwise insoluble antinomies and it is the show- 
place of the unrestrained degradation of the word—that is, the news- 
paper—which prepares its salvation.’* 


Thus I hope I have shown that the portrayal of the author as a producer 
must be derived from the press. For the press, at least the Russian press, 
makes us acknowledge that the powerful process of transformation of 
which I spoke before goes beyond not only the conventional separations 
between genres, between writer and poet, between the scholar and the 
popularizer, but it also forces us to re-examine the separation between 
author and reader. The press is the most authoritative instance of this 
process and therefore any study of the author as a producer must deal 
with it. - 


But we cannot remain at that point. For as yet the newspapers of Western 
Europe are not a suitable instrument of production in the hands of the 
writer. They still belong to capital. On the one hand the newspaper, on 
the technical level, represents the most important literary position. But 
this position is on the other hand in the control of our opponents, 80 it 
should not be surprising that the writer’s comprehension of his depen- 
dent social position, of his technical possibilities and of his political 
tasks must struggle against enormous difficulties. Among the most im- 
portant developments in Germany in the last 10 years is the fact that 
many productive minds have gone through a revolutionary develop- 
ment parallel to and under the pressure of the economic situation, 
without however, having been able in a revolutionary way to think 
through their own work and its relationship to the means of produc- 
tion, its productive techniques, its technology. As you sec, I am talking 
about the so-called left-wing intellectuals, and I will limit myself to 
left-wing bourgeois intellectuals. In Germany, the pace-setting politico- 
literary movements of the last decade have originated with these left 





4 Benjamin himself. Scdriftes Volume 1, p. 384. 
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intellectuals. By the example of two of these movements, ‘activism’ 
and the ‘new objectivity’,® I want to show that however revolutionary 
this political tendency may appear, it actually functions in a counter- 
revolutionary manner as long as the writer experiences his solidarity 
with the proletariat ideologically and not as a producer. < 


The Credo of Activism 


The slogan which summarizes the demands of activism is ‘logocracy’, 
that is, the power of the intellect. Power to the intellect. The expression 
could well be translated as the power of the intellectuals. This concep- 
tion of intellectuals has, in fact, become standard among left-wing 
intellectuals and it dominates their political manifestoes from Heiorich 
Mann to Döblin.” It is not difficult to see that this conception com- 
pletely ignores the position of intellectuals in the process of production. 
Hiller himself, the theoretician of activism, does not want to consider 
intellectuals as ‘belonging to certain professions’, but as ‘representa- 
tives of a certain character type’. Naturally this character type as 
occupies a position between classes. It includes a certain number 
private existences, without offering the slightest opportunity of organiz- 
ing them. When Hiller formulates his refusal (to join the Party—trs)» 
for Party leaders, he at least concedes them something: they may ‘be 
more knowledgeable about essential matters . . . speak the language op 
the people better . . . struggle more firmly’ than he, but one thing is 
clear to him: that they ‘have more intellectual deficiencies’, Ven 
probably. But where does this get him, since in politics it is nor 
individual thoughts, but, as Brecht once expressed it, the art of thinkin 
what is in the heads of other people, that is decisive P Activism tried t 
replace materialist dialectics by a generality which is not definable i» 
class terms: common sense. At best, its intellectuals represent a socia 
stratum. In other words, in itself, the principle of this formation of 
collective is a reactionary principle: no wonder the effect of such* 
collective can never be revolutionary. 


* Activism was a literary phenomenon, led by Hiller, which agitated for certein leg 
reforms in Germany. 
© The ‘new objectivity’ —dis Naw Sechlichkeli—was a movement which began in tl 


sionist beginnings, was a leading literary exponent of it for a while, as were th 
journalist Egoa Erwin Kisch and the novelist Erich Maria Remarque. 

7 Alfred Doblin (1878-1957) was the Expressionist author of Berlin- Alocander pla 
(1929), written under the influence of Joyce and Dos Passos. It was considered > 
many critics of the time to be the classic literary portmyal of the Germ 
worker and his milicu. Doblin emigrated to France in 1935, and thence to the usa. 

* Kurt Hiller (born 1885) was a Berlin critic and casayist closely linked to Expr 
sionism before and after the First World War. He was a contributor to Dis Welt. 
and in 1926 founded a group of ‘Revolutionary Pacifista’. Arrested in 1933, he « 
aped to Prague, went to England in 1938 and returned to West Germany after t: 
War. 


9 (In place of the sentence which follows, the original manuscript contains this 
later crossed out:) Or in Trotsky’s words: ‘When enlightened pacifists undertake 
abolish war by means of rationalist arguments, they are simply ridiculous. When t 
armed masses stert to take up the arguments of Reason against War, however, t= 
signifies the end of War.’ (Histery of the Russian Resolution, Vol 1, p 362) 
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‘The unhealthy principles of such a collective formation can still be felt. 
We could calculate them when D&blin’s Wissen aad Verdadern (Know 
and transform’) was published three years ago. This tract was written as 
an answer to a young man—Döblin calls him Mr Hocke—who had 
come to the famous author with the question ‘what is to be done?” 
Döblin invites him to attach himself to the cause of socialism, but with 
conditions that give one pause. Socialism, according to Deblin, is 
‘freedom, the spontaneous association of man, the refusal of any con- 
straints, indignation against injustice and force, humanity, tolerance 
and peace’, Whatever the truth of that may be, in any case he starts 
from this socialism to make common cause against the theory and 
practice of the radical working-class movement. ‘Nothing’, Döblin 
claims, ‘can grow out of something which cannot already be found in it 
—from a murderously aggravated class struggle can come justice, but 
not socialism.’ “You, my dear sir—Döblin formulates the recommenda- 
tions he gives Mr Hocke on this and other grounds—‘cannot bring to 
fruition the principled “yes” you accord the struggle (of the proletariat) 
by integrating yourself into the proletarian forces. You must accord 
your disturbed and bitter agreement to this struggle, but you also know: 
if you do more, an enormously important position will no longer be 
occupied . . . that of original communistic individual freedom, spon- 
taneous solidarity and the unity of man. It is this position which you 
must adopt as your own.’ Here we can clearly see where the concept of 
the ‘intellectual’ as a type defined according to his opinions, ideas or 
dispositions, but not according to his position in the process of pro- 
duction leads. He should, as we read in Döblin, take up his position 
sext fo the proletariat. But what kind of a position is that? It is that of a 
benefactor. Of an ideological patron. An impossible position. And so 
we come back to the thesis we stated at the beginning: the place of the 
intellectual in the class struggle can only be determined, or better, 
chosen, on the basis of his position in the process of production. 


Brecht elaborated the concept of ‘functional transformation’ (Usfwski- 
ioxierwag) for the transformation of the forms and instruments of 
production by a progressive intelligentsia—interested in the liberation 
of the means of production and thus useful in the class struggle. He was 
the first to formulate for intellectuals this far-reaching demand: do not 
simply transmit the apparatus of production without simultancously 
changing it to the maximum extent possible in the direction of socialism. 
“The publication of the Versmbs’, as the author of that series writes in 
the introduction, ‘takes place at a point in time at which certain works 
should no longer so much relate individual experiences (bave the 
character of a work), but rather should be aimed at the utilization 
(transformation) of certain institutes or institutions.’ What is pro- 
posed is not a spiritual renewal such as the fascists proclaim, but 
technical innovations. I will return to these innovations. Here I will 
limit myself to indicating the decisive difference between merely trans- 
mitting the apparatus of production and transforming it. At the begin- 
ning of my comments on the ‘new objectivity’, I would like to set 
forth the notion that transmitting an apparatus of production without 
—as much as possible—transforming it, is a highly debatable procedure 
19 The Versuche were the fitst attempt to publish a collected edition of Brecht. They 
started to appear in 1930, ceased in 1953, and were resumed by Brecht after the War. 
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even when the content of the apparatus which is transmitted seems to 
be revolutionary in nature. In point of fact we are faced with a situation 
—for which the last decade in Germany furnishes complete proof—in 
which the bourgeois apparatus of production and publication can 
assimilate an astonishing number of revolutionary themes, and can eveň 
propagate them without seriously placing its own existence or the exist- 
exice of the class that possesses them into question. This is certainly true 
as long as the apparatus is transmitted by hacks, even if they are 
revolutionary hacks. I define a hack as a writer who fundamentally 
renounces the effort to alienate the apparatus of production from the 
ruling class in favour of socialism, by means of improving it. I further 
affirm that a substantial part of so-called left-wing writers have no other 
social function whatever, than eternally to draw new effects from the 
political situation in order to amuse the public. With that I come to the 
‘new objectivity’. It made documentaries fashionable. But we should 
ask: to whom is this technique useful P 


‘The New Objectivity > 


For greater clarity, I will put photographic documentary in the fore- 
ground. What is valid for ıt can be extended to literature. Both owe 
their extraordinary growth to techniques of publication: to radio and 
the illustrated press. Let us think back to Dadaism. The revolutionary 
force of Dadaism lay in the fact that it put the authenticity of art to the 
test. The Dadaists made still-lifes out of tickets, spools, cigarette butts 
that were integrated into painted elements. Then they showed it to the 
public: see, the picture-frame explodes time, the tiniest real fragmen» 
of everyday life says more than painting. Just as the bloody fingerprin: 
of a murderer on the page of a book says more than the text. Many 
aspects of this revolutionary attitude have made their way into photo 
montage. You only need to think of the work of John Heartfield 
whose technique made book jackets into a political instrument. But no% 
follow the path of photography further. What do you see? It become 
more and more subtle, more and more modern, and the result is that j 
can no longer photograph a run-down apartment house or a pile o 
manure without transfiguring it. Not to speak of the fact that it woul: 
be impossible to say anything about a dam or a cable factory except this 
the world is beautiful. The World is Beantifai—that is the title of a famov- 
book of photographs by Renger-Patsch, in which we see the phot 
graphy of the ‘new objectivity’ at its height. It has even succeeded i 
making misery itself an object of pleasure, by treating it stylishly ao 
with technical perfection. For the ‘new objectivity’, it is the econom 
function of photography to bring to the masses elements which the 
could not previously enjoy—epring, movie stars, foreign countries 
reworking them according to the current fashion; it is the politic 
function of photography to renew the world as it actually is fro 
within, in other words, according to the current fashion. 


Here we have a drastic example of what it means to pass on an apparat 
of production without transforming it. Changing it would have mea 
breaking down one of the barriers, overcoming one of the contrad> 
tions which fetters the production of intellectuals. In this case t! 
barrier between writing and pictures. What we should demand fro- 
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photography is the capacity of giving a print a caption which would 
tear it away from fashionable cliches and give it a revolutionary use- 
value. But we will pose this demand with the greatest insistence if we— 
writers—take up photography. Here too technical progress is the basis 
of political progress for the author as producer. In other words: the 
only way to make this production politically useful is to master the 
competencies in the process of intellectual production which, according 
to the bourgeois notion, constitutes their hierarchy; and more exactly, 
the barriers which were erected to separate the skills of both productive 
forces must be simultaneously broken down. When he experiences his 
solidarity with the proletariat, the author as producer also experiences 
directly a solidarity with certain other producers in whom earlier he 
was not much interested. I spoke of photography. I want just briefly 
to quote a few of Hisler’s comments about music: ‘Even in the develop- 
ment of music, both in its production and in its reproduction, we must 
learn to recognize an increasingly strong process of rationalization ... 
records, sound films, and gramophones can present exceptional 
musical performances in a canned form as a product. This process of 
rationalization has the result that the production of music will be 
limited to ever smaller, but also more highly qualified groups of 
specialists. This crisis of the concert business is the crisis of a form of 
production which has been made obsolete and anachronistic by new 
technical discoveries.’ Our duty would thus be to transform the concert 
form in a way which must fulfil two conditions: it must supersede 
both the opposition between the musicians and the listeners, and 
that between technical performance and content. To this end, 
Eisler makes the following useful observation: ‘We must be careful not 
to over-rate orchestral music and think of it as the only form of high art. 
Music without words took on its great importance and fullest develop- 
ment only with capitalism.’ Which means: the duty of transforming the 
concert is not possible without the aid of words. Words alone can, in 
Eisler’s formulation, bring about the transformation of the concert into 
a political meeting. That such a transformation does, in fact, present a 
high point of musical and literary technique, Brecht and Eisler have 
proven with their play The Measures Taken 


If you now look back at the process of recasting literary forms of which 
we were speaking, you can see how photography and music (and from 
these we can judge other forms) will enter a molten stream from which 
new forms will be cast. You see confirmed that only the literarization of 
all relationships of life can give a correct notion of the extent of this 
process of recasting, just as the state of the class struggle determines 
the temperature at which it occurs—in a more or less perfected form. 


I spoke of the operation of a certain type of fashionable photography, 
which makes misery into a consumer good. When I turn to the ‘new 
objectivity’ as a literary movement, I must go a step further and say 
that it has made the stragg/s against misery into a consumer good. In fact, 
in many cases its political meaning has been exhausted with the trans- 
position of revolutionary reflexes, in so far as they appeared in the 
u Hans Eisler was a pupil of Schoenberg, who worked particularly closely with 


Brecht in the ’thirties and early ’forties. He emigrated to Hollywood via the ussa in 
1933, going to East Germany efter the War. 
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bourgeoisie, into objects of distraction and amusement which were 
integrated without difficulty into the cabaret business of the big cities. 
The metamorphosis of the political struggle from a drive to make a 
political commitment into an object of contemplative pleasure, from 2 
means of production into an article of consumption, is characteristic gf 
this literature. A perceptive critic explained this in connection wi 
the example of Erich Kastner thus: “These extreme left-wing intellec- 
tuals have nothing to do with the worker’s movement. Rather they 
exist as the mirror image of that fringe of bourgeois decadence which 
tried to assimilate itself to feudal strata and admired the Empire in the 
person of the reserve lieutenant. The extreme left journalists of the type 
Kästner. Mehring* or Tucholsky are the decadent strata of the 
bourgeoisie who try to mimic the proletariat. Their function, seen 
from a political point of view, is to form not a Party, but a clique, seen» 
from a literary point of view, not a school but a fad, from an economic 
point of view not to become producers but agents. Agents or hacks. 
who make a great show of their poverty and congratulate themselvet 
on the yawning void. It would be impossible to carve a more cog: 
fortable position out of an uncomfortable situation.’ : 


This school, as I said, makes a great show of its poverty. Thus it avoid: 
the most pressing task of the contemporary writer: acknowledgment o 
how poor he is and how poor he must be to begin all over again. Fo 
that is the question. Of course, the Soviet State is not going to exclud 
the poet, as the Platonic State did—that is why I mentioned th 
Platonic State at the beginning—but it will assign him tasks which wi! 
not allow him to parade forth what have long been exposed as th 
false riches of the .ceative personality, in the form of new masterpiece: 
To wait for a renewal in the form of more famous authors is a privileg 
of fascism, which brings forth such crazy formulations as that wit 
which Günther Grindel concludes his essay on literature in the Missk 
of the Young Geaeration: “There is no better way to close this survey a» 
perspective than with the comment that the Wilbelw Meister or tt 
Grins Heiarich of our generation has not yet been written.’ To e 
author who has thought through the conditions of production toda 
nothing could be further from thought than to expect or even to wa 
such works. His work would never merely be developing products, b 
always at the same time working with the means of production thet 
selves. In other words, his productions must possess, in addition to a» 
even before their characteristics as works, an organizing function. Y 
their organisational value should not at all be limited to their use 
propaganda. The political line alone cannot organize. The excelle 


12 Benjamin himself, in “Left Melancholy. On Erich Kastner’s New Book of Poets 
Dis Gesellschaft 8 (1931), VoL L p. 182. 

B Erich Kastner (born 1899), Walter Mehring and Kurt Tucholsky were satin 
and writers of political songs, plays and essays. They were centred on the rad 
bourgeois and anti-militarist magaxine, Dis Welrbudee. Kastner was famous for 
rhymes and children’s books. 

M4 Walter Mchring (bom 1896) was known mainly for his plays and political son- 
He later emigrated to the usa. 

oe ee a E a aa 
Heine. He collaborated in the production of Detschlesd, Dischiand siber alk 
a polemical work uniting photo-montage and text. Tucholsy committed suk 
when in exile in Sweden. 
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Lichtenberg!® has said: it doesn’t matter what opinions someone has, 
but what kind of a man these opinions make of him. Now a great deal 
depends on one’s opinions, but the best opinions won’t help, if they 
don’t make something useful out of the person who holds them. The 
best political tendency is false when it doesn’t indicate the attitude with 
which one should approach it for the writer can only indicate this 
attitude when he makes something: namely something written. The 
tendency is the necessary but never sufficient condition of the organiza- 
tional function of a work. The tendency also demands an exemplary, 
indicative performance from the writer. Today more than ever before that 
should be demanded. .As author who teaches a writer notbing, teaches nobody 
anything. The determinant factor is the exemplary character of a produc- 
tion that enables it, first, to lead other producers to this production, 
and secondly to present them with an improved apparatus for their use. 
And this apparatus is better to the degree that it leads consumers to 
production, in short that it is capable of making co-workers out of 
readers or spectators. We already possess such a model, about which I 
can only speak briefly here. That is Brecht’s epic theatre. 


The Epic Theatre 


People continue to write tragedies and operas which are apparently 
based on a stage apparatus proven by long experience, whereas in 
reality they do nothing but transmit an apparatus on the verge of 
collapse. “The prevailing lack of clarity about their situation on the part 
of musicians, writers and critica,’ Brecht says, ‘has tremendous conse- 
quences, which are not sufficiently stressed. For since they think they 
possess an apparatus which in reality possesses them, they defend an 
apparatus over which they no longer have any control, which is no 
longer, as they believe, a means for the producer, but has become a 
means opposed to the producer.’ The theatre’s complicated machinery, 
enormous expenses for actors, subtle effects, have become a means of 
opposition to the producers, not least of all because this theatre seeks to 
recruit the producer for a competition in which film and radio have 
entangled it and which can lead nowhere. This theatre—whether one 
thinks of the ‘high-brow’ theatre or that of mere entertainment— 
belongs to a satiated social stratum which transforms everything it 
touches into amusement. Its position is hopeless. That is not true of a 
theatre which, instead of entering into competition with the newer 
instruments of publication and publicity, tries to use them and learn 
from them, in short, seeks to come to grips with them. Epic theatre has 
chosen to grapple with them. Seen from the current level of develop- 
ment of film and radio, it is the modern form of theatre. 


In the interest of this grappling, Brecht went back to the original 
elements of the theatre. He more or less made do with a platform. He 
renounced too far-reaching plots. Thus he succeeded in transforming 
the functional relation between the stage and the public, text and pro- 
duction, director and actor. Epic theatre, he explained, should not so 











16 Georg Lichtenberg (1742-99) was one of ihe great eatirists of German literature. He 
was famous above all for his Aphorisms and his analyses of Hogarth’s prints, which 
have recently been published in English. 
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much develop an action as present a situation. It attains that condition, 
as we shall soon sec, by allowing the action to be broken up. Here I 
would remind you of the songs whose main function is to break the 
action. It is here—namely with the principle of breaking into the action 
—that the epic theatre takes up a process which, as you can clearly saé, 
has become common in film and radio, press and photography, over 
the last few years. I am speakiog of the process of montage: the element 
which is superimposed breaks into the situation on which it is imposed. 
Allow me to briefly emphasize that this process attains its appropriate, 
even perhaps its most fully justified form, with epic theatre. 


The interruption of the action, which inspired Brecht to call his theatre 
‘epic’, constantly goes against the public’s theatrical illusion. Indeed, 
such illusion is useless for a theatre which is trying to treat elements of 
reality as a series of experiments. But the situations the epic theatre 
presents are to be found at the end, not at the beginning of these ex 
periments. Situations which, in whatever form, are always ours. They 
are not brought closer to the spectator, but distanced from him. 
perceives them as real situations, not, as with the naturalist theatfe 
with self-satisfaction, but with astonishment. Thus the epic theatr 
does not reproduce situations, rather it uncovers them. The discover 
of situations is accomplished by means of the interruption of th 
action. Only here the interruption does not have the character of fea 
and pity, but has an organizing function. In the midst of the action, + 
brings it to a stop, and thus obliges the spectator to take a positio» 
toward the action, obliges the actor to adopt an attitude toward his role 
From a single example I want to show you how Brecht’s discovery an: 
development of the notion of the ‘gesture’ signifies nothing other than 
return to the decisive methods of montage in radio and film, but at th 
same time transforms montege from a process too often dictated b 
fashion into a human act. Imagine a family scene: the woman is ju 
about to grab a bronze statue and throw it at her daughter; the eal 
about to open the window and call for help. At this very moment 
stranger enters. The action is interrupted; what comes to the for 
ground in its place is the situation which meets the glance of tl 
stranger: contorted faces, open window, smashed furniture. But the 
is a point of view from which even more common scenes of conter 
porary existence don’t look very different. That is the viewpoint of tl 
epic dramatist. 


To dramatic art as a whole he opposes the dramatic laboratory. I 
seizes in a new way the old and great opportunity of the theatre 
calling into question all that exists. At the centre of such an experime 
stands man. Contemporary man: thus a reduced, a limited man, a m 
thrown coldly into a cold world. But since this is the only m 
available to us, it is in our interest to know him. He undergoes tris 
examinations. What results is this: the course of events cannot 
changed at its peaks, not by heroic virtue and resolution, but or 
through strictly ordinary habitual actions, through reason and practi 
To construct what in Aristotelian dramaturgy is called ‘action’ out 
the smallest elements of behaviour, that is the meaning of the e— 
theatre. So its means are more modest than those of the traditio 
theatre; its purposes also. It aims less at filling the public with emoti 
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even if it is that of revolt, than at making it consider thoughtfully, 
from a distance and over a period of time, the situations in which it 
lives. We can remark in passing that there is no better starting point for 
thought than laughter. In particular, thought usually has a better 
chance when one is shaken by laughter than when one’s mind is shaken 
and upset. The only extravagance of the epic theatre is its amount of 
laughter. 


A Mediated Solidarity 


You may have noticed that the chain of thought whose conclusion we 
are approaching only presents the writer with a single demand, the 
demand of reflecting, of thinking about his position in the process of 
production. We can be sure of this: this reflection sooner or later leads 
the writers who are essential, that is, the best technicians of their trade, to 
conclusions and positions which are the basis of their trustworthy 
solidarity with the proletariat. Finally, I would like to mention a real 
proof in the form of a short passage from the current issue of Comaxas. 
Commune organized a questionaire: For whom do you write?’. I quote 
from René Maublanc’s answer, as well as from Aragon’s additional 
comments.!? “There can be no doubt’, Maublanc writes, ‘that I write 
almost exclusively for a bourgeois public. First because I am forced to’ 
—here Maublanc indicates his duties as a teacher in a high school— 
‘secondly because I am of bourgeois origin and of a bourgeois educa- 
tion and come from a bourgeois milieu, and therefore am naturally 
inclined to address myself to the class to which I belong, which I know 
best and can best understand. But that does not mean that I write to 
please it or to support it. On the one hand I am convinced that the 
proletarian revolution is necessary and desirable, on the other hand that 
the weaker the opposition of the bourgeoisie, the quicker, easier, more 
successful and less bloody the revolution will be. . . . Today the 
proletariat needs allies who come from the bourgeois camp, just as in 
the eighteenth century the bourgeoisie needed allies from the feudal 
camp. I want to be among these allies.’ 


To this Aragon comments: ‘Here our comrade treats a question which 
concerns a very great number of today’s writers. Not all of them have 
the courage to face up to it... Those who are as clear about their own 
position as René Maublanc are infrequent. But precisely from them we 
must ask more... It is not enough to weaken the bourgeoisie from the 
inside, one must fight «ong with the proletariat ... For René Maublanc 
and many of our friends among writers who still hesitate, there exists 
the example of the Soviet Russian writers, who came out of the Russian 
bourgeoisie and still have become pioneers of socialist development.’ 


So far Aragon. But how did they become pioneers ? Certainly not with- 
out bitter struggles, extremely difficult confrontations. The thoughts 
that I have presented to you attempt to draw some benefits from these 
struggles. They are based on the concept to which the debate over the 
attitude of the Russian intellectuals owes its decisive clarification: to the 





17 René Maublanc was a French Communist philosopher, and author of Le Phik- 
sopbie dn Marxism ef P Ensrignment Oficial (1935) and Ls Marxisme at la Liberts (1946). 
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concept of-the specialist. The solidarity of the specialist with the pro- 
letariat—which constituted the beginning of this clarification—can 
never be anything but a mediated one. The activists and the representa- 
tives of the new objectivity can wave their arms as much as they please: 
they cannot do away with the fact that even the proletarianization of ah 
intellectual almost never makes a proletarian. Why? because, in the 
form of his culture, the bourgeois class gave him a means of production 
which, on the basis of the privilege of culture, makes him solidary with 
it, and even more so it with him. It is thus completely correct when 
Aragon, in another connection, declares: “The revolutionary intellec- 
tual appears, first and foremost, as a traitor to his class of origin.’ This 
betrayal consists, in the case of the writer, in behaviour which changes 
him from a reproducer of the apparatus of production into an engineer 
who sees his task as the effort of adapting that apparatus to the aims of 
the proletarian revolution. That is an indirect, mediated effectiveness, 
but it does free the intellectual from that merely destructive task to- 
which Maublanc and many comrades believe they must limit themselves. 
Does he succeed in furthering the socialization of the intellectual meas 
of production? Does he see a way for the intellectual worker ‘to 
organize the process of production by himself? Does he have sug: 
gestions for transforming the function of the novel, the drama, poetry: 
The more he is able to orient his activity toward this task, the mor 
correct the political tendency, and by necessity the higher the technics 
quality of his work will be. And in addition: the more exactly he know 

his position in the process of production, the less he will be tempted b 

the idea of passing for an ‘intellectual’. The intellectual attitude whic 

makes itself felt in the name of fascism shox/d disappear. The inte’ 

lectual who opposes fascism by trusting to his own miraculous powe 

will disappear. For the revolutionary struggle does not take plac 

between capitalism and the intellect, but between capitalism and tt 

proletariat. re 


Translated by Joba Heckm 
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The manifest inadequacy of the political leadership of the British ruling 
class during the post-war period has itself been a factor in the decline of 
British imperialism. The historical roots of this decline and of the bour- 
geois politics associated with it have been examined over the years in a 
number of studies in the pages of the Review. Most recently, in NLR 66, 
the sharp and accelerating drop in the rate of profit of British industry was 

< analysed by Andrew Glynn and Bob Sutcliffe in their article on ‘The 

- Critical Condition of British Capital’. The fortunes of the British bour- 
geolsie seemed to reach their nadir with the Labour Government of 
Harold Wilson: the collapse of profits accompanied by devaluation and ‘ 
failure to gain entry to the EEC, damaging imperial retrenchment,.a re- 
newed challenge to British imperialism in Ireland and blind faith in the 
eternal viability of the ‘special relationship’ with US imperialism. In this 
issue of the Review, Robin Blackburn argues that the Heath Government 
marks a break with the fundamental orientations in both internal and 
external policy of all its predecessors—whether Labour or Conservative— 
since 1945, and that it represents the assertion of a more competent class 

3 leadership. The conclusion of a political deal with Pompidou overt the 
Common Market, the bankruptcy of Rolls Royce and the handling of 
British policy during the international monetary crisis all demonstrate a 
more aggressive and independent pursuit of the interests of British 
capitalism than has been seen for many years, in a context of growing and 
inescapable inter-imperialist rivalry. The intensification of class struggle 
at home is based on an attempt to exploit the political weakness of British 
workers to undermine their economic militancy. In spite of the economic 
rationality of Heath’s new course, it will disrupt political patterns that . 
have long been an obstacle to the spread of revolutionary politics in 
Britain. 


Wespite its renown, there are remarkably few Marxist assessments of 
Lukácə’s “History and Class Consciousness’. In a major study, Gareth 
itedman Jones analyses both the most important theses and also the 
imitations of this work, establishing its relation to Marxism and to the — 
ntellectual milieu out of which Lukács developed. Discussion in T 


has. largely failed “to give any adequate account of the romantic anti- 


n 


capitalist current of the German intelligentsia which had such a signifi- 
cant influence on Lukács. Stedman Jones argues that the continuing effect 


‘ of this ideolo 


is to be seen both in the theory of History and Class 4 


. Consciousness’ andin Lukécs’s later accommodation to Stalin in and 
through aesthetic disassociation from political activity. However, Lukács’s 

- political writings of the mid-twenties were a genuine and revolutionary 
break with his past and demonstrated remarkable talents, which ‘the 
` subsequent development of the Communist movement: ‘were to stunt and 


distort. 


The Russian Sni of. Crectwalovaitia in 1968 led to ) the creation of 
new oppositional currents within‘ many Communist Parties aligned with « 
the USSR. But few followed condemnation of the invasion with a critical. 
‘analysis of the whole contemporary orientation of Russian Communism.» 
The leadership of the Spanish Party, however, did start to differentiate itself 
from official Moscow policies on a wide range of important questions. In: 
this issue of NLR, Fernando Claudin, a veterati of the Civil War and him- 
self a former member of the Political Bureau of the Spanish Party, gives an 
account of this turn by the PCE and of the consequent emergence of a 
Russian-sponsored challenge to the existing leadership ofthe Party. =~ 
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Robin Blackburn 


The Heath Government: 
A New Course for British Capitalism 


The eruption of the international financial crisis last August has thrown into 
sharp relief an often neglected dimension of inter-imperialist contradictions— 
namely the relation between the domestic class struggle and the international 
competition of the major imperialist states. There are two ways of neglecting 
this relationship: one simply regards the struggle of each working class against 
its own bourgeoisie as a more or less self-contained process dependent on the 
traditional or innate virtues and vices of the respective protagonists; the other 
presents an anonymous and undifferentiated international capitalism riven by an 
equivalent and omnipresent contradiction between labour and capital. It is now 
becoming increasingly difficult to ignore the simple fact of an interconnection 
between the domestic and the international policies of the different’ ruling 
<lasses in the imperialist states. But this does not mean that the problem is 
adequately thought through or even correctly posed. In Britain the standard 
solution even for the Marxist Left is to insist periodically that the ruling class 
4s attempting to solve the problems of British capitalism at the expense of the 


we 


British working class. This statement is, of course, absolutely true, 
but it would be true of every capitalist class and its government. 
The advent of the Heath Government necessitates a more precise 
account of the strategy upon which the ruling class has now embarked. 
Unfortunately one can scan the pages of the Left press in vain for £ 
any analysis of the Heath Government that goes beyond stereotyped 
phrases. On the one hand, one can read pedestrian demonstrations 
that the Conservative administration is after all a capitalist one and 
that its members actually have links with big business. On the other, 
one can find displays of indignation at particular “Tory measures 
that would do credit to a Labour Front Bench spokesman. But as for 
scientific analysis of the variations of ruling class policies in this 
country, there is a complete blank. There is, of course, a i 
sense that there has been a sharp shift to the right in British politics, 
but in the absence of any proper framework for interpreting this shift 
grave errors of political evaluation are made. In this vacuum it is 
quite natural that certain ready-made notions current on the Left should y 
be invoked—notably, talk of a drift to the corporate state or even of 
‘creeping fascism’. Because the Left has not yet understood the new 
political formula which Heath is developing, it postulates that some 
fundamental mutation in the form of bourgeois domination is im- 
minent. What is argued in this article is that the innovation involved is 
at the level of fandamental policy options, not at that of the political 
form of the state. 


With Heath, the Conservative Party has produced a leader who 
promises to defend effectively and coherently the interests of a major 
sector of British capitalism and to develop a new formula for both 
foreign and domestic politics. Far from abandoning the framework 
of British bourgeois democracy, Heath intends to use its resources in 
carving out his new course. In formulating a strategy for restoring the* 
fortunes of British capitalism, he intends to jettison the backwardness 
of British bourgeois politics—its sentimentalism about old friends and 
old customs—and to exploit the backwardness of the British working 
class—its pasliamentarianism and economism. This conclusion is 
suggested by every field of Government policy, whether at home or 
abroad, and by its handling of all major issues from the bankruptcy of 
Rolls Royce to the conduct of the zec negotiations, from the policy 
for sterling during the international crisis to the introduction of the 
Industrial Relations Bill, But before exploring the nature of this 
reorientation of British politics, it will be necessary to indicate the 
main axes on which the policies of any bourgeois government turns 
and to identify the general formule for British bourgeois politics which 
Heath is in the process of remoulding. 


In periods of orderly bourgeois development, the basic co-ordinates 
of capitalist policy come to seem entirely normal and immutable. Even 
can be persuaded that short of the proletarian revolution 
they cannot change. Yet this is to ignore the restless dynamic of the 
capitalist system and the workings of the law of uneven development. 
The shifts and reversals involved express changes in the following co 
ordinates of bourgeois politics in the contemporary imperialist states: 
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Foreign Policy 
—The ability and willingness of a given imperialist state to compete 


successfully with other imperialist states. 
—The ability and willingness of a given imperialist state to undertake 


the economic and military burden of defending capitalism and im- 
perialism from antagonistic social systems and from national liberation 
movements. 

Domestic Policy 

—The ability and willingness of the possessing classes in a given im- 
perialist state to renew themselves by weeding out their weaker and 
more backward members. 

—The ability and willingness of the possessing classes in a given 
imperialist state to wage successfully the domestic class struggle and 
raise the rate of exploitation. 

Bearing these co-ordinates in mind the old and the new formulas of 
British capitalism can now be compared. 


The Old Political Formula 


From the early forties up to the General election of 1970, the political 
basis of British capitalism was, externally, an alliance with us imperial- 
ism as junior partner, internally, the integration of the working class via 
the Labour Party. Indeed the Labour Party played as important a role 
as the Conservatives in devising the whole arrangement and was re- 
warded by periodic spells in office for its efforts. The Anglo-American 
alliance and the introduction of more ambitious social policies were, 
of course, already the basis of Churchill’s wartime coalition govern- 
ment. But the extension of these policies into the post-war world was 
wholly the responsibility of the Attlee Government, and represented a 
political option of great importance—however predictable in its 
general outline. Essentially it meant that the waning force of British 
imperialism could be partially preserved, at least in the short-run, by a 
comprehensive deal with us imperialism. The Labour Government 
took the initiative in founding Nato, which gave expression to the 
supremacy of the United States within the imperialist camp. Within 
this framework, the experiments in turning a colonial empire into a 
neo-colonial empire could be successfully undertaken. Whenever 
imperialist interests were really threatened, a united rescue plan 
could be put into effect (against Mossadeq, against the Korean re- 
volution, etc). Furthermore, Britain’s relative industrial superiority 
sis-d-vis wat-devastated Europe could temporarily be used to finance 
the renewed export of capital abroad and to provide at home more 
comprehensive social services. Between 1945 and 1964 British capital- 
ists devoted no less than £2,000 million to direct overseas investments 
—more than the capital export of all the continental European capitalist 
countries combined. Of course this resumption of capital exports led to 
a corresponding neglect of investment in the domestic economy. 
Moreover, political decolonization did not mean that the real economic 
sinews of Empire were ii any way abandoned: gold in South Africa, 
rubber and tin in Malaya, oil in the Middle East were all preserved 
intact. But for British imperialism to bring off this strategy, the sup- 
port of the dominant imperialist power was absolutely essential; thus 
the Anglo-American ‘special relationship’ became the cornerstone of 
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British foreign policy. The Labour Party did not just share in the 
development of this Atlantic/imperialist orientation; it helped to 
pioneer it and remained even more faithful to it than the Conservatives. 
The only serious departure from the Atlantic policy was the invasion 
of Egypt by the Eden Government. The disastrous results of this + 
adventure persuaded all bourgeois politicians that subservience to 
the United States was still the best policy for British imperialism. 


Despite its apparent success in the short run, the Atlantic policy and its 
domestic counterpart were to exact a heavy toll on the resources of 
British capital. Internationally it was to mean that the interests of 
British imperialism pis-d-vis its rivals were to be neglected in favour of a 
subordinate role in the grand alliance against Communism. The attempt 
to maintain a global role in economic and military terms aggravated the 
weakness of the home base of British capitalism. Both Britain and the 
United States assumed the overhead costs of the world-wide imperialist 
system from which their capitalist rivals increasingly benefited. 
Moreover, for at least a decade after the war the working class in} 
Britain and the United States was economically stronger and more 
united than it was in those countries which had experienced fascism. 
Of course, the political development of the proletariat in Britain and 
the United States was certainly not to be compared with that of the 
countries which had developed an armed resistance to German occupa- 
tion. But this factor was to be nullified by Stalin’s policy of encouraging 
the Communist Parties to enter post-war bourgeois Governments and 
assist in the restoration of the badly shaken capitalist order in continen- 
tal Europe. In Britain, the general enthusiasm of the workers for 
‘socialism’, however social-democratic the political form it assumed, 
certainly alarmed the bulk of the capitalist class. The Labour Party, the 
main instrument for tying the working class to the bourgeois state and 
hence the bourgeois order, was forced to undertake some substantive, 
measures of redistribution, as the price for buying off proletarian 
aspirations. Britain’s temporary post-war superiority over its war- 
devastated rivals was thus used not to undertake a thorough and 
drastic overhaul of its basic productive installations and a rationalization 
of its industrial enterprises but to establish the welfare state and to 
recommence the export of capital. 


A comparison of the percentage share of world exports of manu- 
factures by the major capitalist powers gives a sharp picture of the 
consequent decline of the underlying competitive strength of Britist 
imperialism, despite the high level of its continuing export of capital. 


Percentage Share of World Exports of Maasfactures 


1950 1960 1970 
Britain 25°5 16°5 10° 
West Germany T3 19°3 19°8 
Japan 34 69 11°6 
France 9'9 9°6 8-7 
USA 26-6 210 18°5 


Source: National Institute Economic Review, August 1971. 
From the point of view of us imperialism the weakness of Britis 
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imperialism was an asset rather than a liability, since it could help in 
maintaining international law and order without the danger of its 
developing into a serious rival. Moreover, by the sixties the commit- 
ment to maintain sterling acted as a valuable first line of defence for the 
dollar. The price for this was paid when successive British governments 
were forced to deflate the economy and cut social services to protect 
the pound and to maintain overseas expenditure, 


The Consequences of Wilson’s Failure 


Appropriately enough it was left to a Labour Government to pursue 
this miserable logic to its conclusion. When the Wilson régime 
assumed office, all rationality in the Atlantic/imperialist formula 
for British capitalism had certainly already seeped away. But instead of 
attempting to come up with a new political formula, Wilson sought to 
solve the problem at the preț techwical level. New ministries were 
created to foster technology and to plan the economy, complex new 
tax schemes were introduced but there was no political complement to 
the technical nostruams—only endless public relations, moral exhorta- 
tion and rhetoric. The Labour leaders to 2 man, despite their despera- 
tion to assume a technocratic image, were at bottom deeply and 
sentimentally attached both to British bourgeois society, with all its 
repressive eccentricities and nostalgic fixations, and to the obsolete 
Atlantic formula which they had helped to devise. Hence the ob- 
session with ‘the Commonwealth’ and the United Nations, Labour 
code words for respectively British and American imperialism. Hence 
the long and costly attempt to forestall devaluation and to maintain a 
global military role. Hence the craven support for us genocide in 
Vietnam. As we know, the attempt to repeat the social imperialist 
pact was a fiasco domestically just as it was in international affairs. 
Not a single major economic reform could be offered to Labour’s 
social base—the best it could do was come up with a few half-hearted 
liberal reforms for its middle-class constituency on such questions as 
divorce—all of which had the enormous advantage of not costing 
anything. So far as the organized working class was concerned, the 
trade unions had become an infinitely more effective instrument for 
economic leverage than the Labour Party. So far as the ruling class was 
concerned, the Labour Party was for the same reason ceasing to be an 
adequate instrument for integrating the working class and tying it to 
the bourgeois state: hence the need to link the unions themselves more 
directly to the state, by legislation. In 1969, the defeat of Wilson by the 
unions revealed that the Labour Government was unable to carry 
through the necessary legal change, even though it played a part in 
preparing ‘public opinion’ for its implementation by a subsequent 
administration. Labour’s ‘surprising’ electoral defeat in 1970 merely 
registered the bankruptcy of the political formula it represented— 
a bankruptcy of which the masses were reminded by rising unemploy- 
ment and rampant inflation as well as by the blankness of Labourist 
ideology. Labour’s prolonged hesitations about devaluation, its 
inability to make anything of its application to join the EEC, its evident 
incomprehension of the increasingly stormy currents in the capitalist 
world system, led to abjectly familiar policies of deflation, social service 
cuts, and stop-go, all justified in terms of a balance of payments sur- 
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plus. The possessing classes witnessed a drastic decline in profit levels 
without the working class achieving any significant advance in real 
wages. Everyone had known for a very long time that the Labour 
Party had no strategy for socialism—by 1970 it was becoming in- 
creasingly clear that it had no strategy for capitalism either. < 


Heath’s New Course 


‘On the Twelfth of December 1826 George 


people of South America rebellitg against the authority 
domination of France. Now, just over 140 years later, 


of the New, that we must try to create a wider unity 
between the ancient nation states of Europe, of 


Britain must be a part, eo that together we can provide 
the basis for a better balance with our friends and allies 
on this elde of the Atlantic.” Edward Heath 1967.1 


‘The cornerstone of the Conservative Government’s re-orientation 
of the international perspectives of British capitalism has been the 
re-application for entry into the mec. At long last a British Prime 
Minister understood that the key to successful negotiation in Brussels 
lay in a political deal with Paris. Both Macmillan and Wilson failed to 
understand that the only possible basis for such a deal would have to be 
a revision of the Atlantic posture. One of the defects of a very success- 
ful bourgeois ideology—tike that which the British ruling class has 
developed—is that in the long run it can blind even the bourgeoisig a 
itself to its own interests. Atlantic ideology took deep roots in Britain. 
Large sections of the British bourgeoisie came to feel genuinely grate- 
ful to the United States for having helped to shore up British capitalism 
and its Empire, and defend it from the Communist menace. Social 
democrats tended to feel this gratitude especialy keenly. Virulent 
anti-Communism has always appealed to them since it undercuts 
their rivals in the Labour movement. At the same time the Unitec 
States was seen as a more rational and dynamic capitalist democracy 
with much to teach Britain. They failed to notice that us imperialisn 
had an interest in conserving some of the mbst regressive features o' 
British imperialism, since these allowed the United States to unload par 
of the burden of defending capitalism on Britain. Men like Michae 
Stewart extended to the us ruling class that deeply felt admiration an: 
that used to be reserved more exclusively for the institution 
of the: British bourgeoisie. Wilson’s small-mindedness and desire t 
conciliate and compromise meant that he was incapable of the cles 
thinking and resolution needed to break with the ‘leaders of the Fre 
World’, and forge a new orientation for British capitalism. Heath hs 
made the following comment about Wilson’s application to the EEC 


1 Lectures at Harvard, 1967, published as Old World, New Horizons, London 197 
p.11. j 
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‘The second attempt by the British Government to enter the EEC 
will probably come to be regarded as a minor curiosity of European 
diplomatic history. Since President de Gaulle had made it clear when 
imposing his veto in 1963 that he acted on general political grounds, 
and since his power of veto still remained in 1967, it seemed obvious 
that British entry could only be achieved under one of two hypotheses. 
The first was that, contrary to all his public statements, President de 
Gaulle had relaxed his political objection. The alternative hypothesis 
was that even though he maintained his objection, his five partners in 
the rec, and in particular Germany, could be mobilized to persuade or 
force him to abandon it. To the outside observer neither of these 
hypotheses seemed tenable at any time during the discussions of 
1967.” 


Heath’s own awareness of European political realities evidently 
derives in part from his own experience in Brussels in the carly sixties. 
It is also worth noting that his background is different from that of 
most Conservative leaders in that he entered the Party via the City, 
where he worked after the war, not via the Research Department. He is 
thus closer to the material than the ideological pole of Conservativiem, 
though his long experience as Conservative Chief Whip gives him a 
firm hold on the Parliamentary Party. Heath was a firm supporter of 
the Suez invasion and it cannot have been lost on him that the French 
reaction to this episode was markedly different to that of the British. 
Couve de Murville has often declared that for France the leason of Suez 
was not that it was foolish to act without the United States but that 
it was necessary to build up the strength of Europe until it was no 
longer dependent on us support in international affairs. Heath realized a 
long time ago that it would be necessary to meet the French view 
on this point. In a series of lectures delivered in 1967 Heath said: 
‘Tt is not healthy that the Americans and the Russians, as a natura 

result of their nuclear pre-eminence, should discuss privately matter 

such as a non-proliferation treaty which intimately affect the security of 
Europe.’ Heath’s alternative defence policy was to be based on a 
European defence complement to the xc: ‘It might also include a 
nuclear force based on the existing British and French forces which 
could be held in trusteeship for Europe as a whole.’ Though he added: 

‘At this point labels become dangerous. If you mention a European 
defence system nowadays you are accused of being anti-American.’? 


The Deal with France 


There is little doubt that by 1967 at the latest, while Wilson was 


clinging desperately to the Atlantic special relationship, Heath was 


already envisaging the end of us hegemony over the imperialist world 
and studying how best the interests of British imperialism could be 


safeguarded. Heath was aware of the underlying complementarity of 
the position of French and British imperialism in the period of the 
waning of us ascendancy. Both post-colonial powers had suffered a 
severe contraction of their former spheres of influence. But, equally, 


2 Ibid. pp. 2-3. 
3 Ibid. pp. 75, 73, 74- 


both had managed to cling on to a residual economic and military 
power that could best be defended by pooling resources and strenthen- 
ing the European economic base. Indeed by the later sixties the old 
European colonial powers began to feel that they were better a 
handling the challenge represented by the national liberation move 
ment than the United States. As Heath delicately pointed out to his 
American audience: ‘In Africa, for example, the interventions of the 
United States have so far been sporadic, and the task of helping the 
African Governments to prevent breakdowns of order has fallen, 
with the exception of the Congo, largely on Britain and France. In the 
Persian Gulf oil companies with large American interests operate in 
states whose political stability has hitherto rested on British military 
protection. A major British military effort has succeeded in bringing to 
an end a serious quarrel between Indonesia and Malaysia.”* 


Heath inclined to the French view that the precondition for main- 
taining and expanding the spheres of influence and exploitation of the 
post-colonial imperialisms was to achieve a strong domestic economi 

base. A deal with the French over entry to the rec would in no way 
signal a withdrawal from Britain’s global role. Indeed it was quite 
clear by 1967 that any further pursuit of the Atlantic special relation- 
ship would itself jeopardize British imperialist interesta, since the 
United States was not prepared to subsidize a British presence East 
of Suez. The ec on the other hand offered a quite different perspective: 
“There are some who conceive of a European policy as a withdrawal 
from all commitments outside Europe. I myself have never held that 
view. I have always believed that membership of the nec would give us 
greater strength with which to continue to carry out these obligations. 
Indeed I would go further than that. I would hope that Western 
Europe would in time come to carry out these obligations or some of 

them jointly as a European mission.’5 = 


In the introduction to the version of his lectures published in 197c 
Heath stressed ‘the need for careful preparation in advance of any 
formal negotiations’ over entry into the Exc and singled out ‘defence 
and monetary matters’ as two areas which, though not falling im. 
mediately within the scope of the Treaty of Rome, would determine the 
success of any further British application. The outbreak of the inter 
national financial crisis in August 1970 was to provide clear evideno 
that Heath had promised Pompidou British co-operation in monetar 
policy as well as defence. The Heath Government’s first reaction to th. 
crisis was to insist that policy must be co-ordinated with the Europear 
powers, and in practice this clearly meant with the French rather tha» 
anybody else. Instead of permitting a significant revaluation of th 

pound, steps were taken to keep it at around the old parity, and th 

lowering of bank rate was used to ease the pressure bidding up th 
value of sterling. Thus the British as well as the French took steps t 

thwart the revaluation of their currencies which had been one of tk 

objectives of the Nixon measures. 


4 Ibid. p. 68. 
* Ibid. p. 69. 
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Revising the ‘Special Relationship’ 


The Tims Business News reported the following us reaction to British 
policy during the crisis: “There is a strong suspicion in American 
minds that, as the price of British entry into the Common Market, 
Mr Heath promised M. Pompidou British support for French anti- 
American monetary policies and that pressure from Downing Street 
and the Foreign Office is preventing the British Treasury from playing 
its usual constructive role in the Group of Ten.’® This was the position 
towards the end of September. Some two months later the Bustxess 
News was still reporting extensive efforts by the Bank of England to 
prevent any further revaluation of sterling against the dollar and com- 
mented: ‘Its operations in the market to depress the sterling rate are 
reported to be an increasing source of annoyance in Washington. Such 
large-scale “dirty-floating” seems calculated to exacerbate this resent- 
ment.’ (The Times Business News, November 20th 1971.) A speech by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reported on the same day made it clear 
that the British Government was most anxious to ensure that the 
resolution of the international financial crisis did not harm the overall 
position of the British bourgeoisie in inter-imperialist competition or in 
the domestic class struggle. ‘He (the Chancellor) said 1t would be neces- 
sary to ensure any parities settlement did not prejudice Britain’s com- 
petitive position. “As you know we face a serious problem of unemploy- 
ment and we cannot allow our determination to deal with this to be 
frustrated,” Mr Barber said.’ Naturally all the imperialist countries have 
been seeking to defend and advance their own interests during the 
whole recent period of turmoil in exchange rates and have met with 


varying degrees of success. 


The differential path of currency movements for the various capitalist 
states can be seen from the following table which summarizes the 
developments from May 1970, just prior to the election of the Heath 
Government, to October 1971. 


Against Against 
dollar all other currencies 


% % 
Japanese yen 8-8 8'5 
German mark 8-9 6'5 
Canadian dollar 6-9 6-0 
Swiss franc 8*5 s'o 
Dutch guilder 8-1 4:0 
Belgian franc 59 20 
Sterling 3:6 os 
Italian lira 27 o5 
French franc ~04 -4 


2) 
First column shows change in market rates against the dollar, the Freach 
rate being the commercial one; second column shows these changes 
weighted by the broad trading pattern of individual countries. 
Source: The Economist, October 23rd 1971. 





© The Times, September 27th 1971. As an illustration of a lag in bourgeois con- 
sciousness, it may be worth noting that The Times itself frequently bemoaned Heath’s 
failure to support a ‘constructive’ solution to the crisis, and invariable meant by the 
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It should be emphasized that Heath was not ideologically anti-American 
in the Gaullist sense. Heath simply applied ordinary capitalist criteria 
to British foreign policy, a sort of cost-benefit analysis of the Atlantic 
orientation, and concluded that it was hoplessly irrational and un- 
tenable in these terms. Such a conclusion was greatly assisted by the 
gtowing signs of us vulnerability and by Washington’s increasing 
reluctance to defer in any way to the advice of British governments. 
While Wilson seemed blind to these developments, Heath was not: 
‘, .. in the day-to-day matters of Government there is an instinctive 
tendency among some British officials when assessing foreign re- 
actions to a particular situation to ask first and foremost what the 
United States will think and how the United States will react... . But 
in Government one quickly learns that as one symptom of the shift 
of power in the modern world the instinct is no longer so strong in 


Washington.’ 


Had a Labour Government been in power during the 1971 crisis it is 
entirely possible that Wilson would have flown to Washington with aye 
‘dramatic’ gesture of support for Nixon in his hour of need. At the 
1971 Conservative Party Conference, Heath was able to congratulate 
himself on having prepared an alternative to the ‘special relationship’ 
just in time. Interestingly enough, Heath had already alerted the 
United States to the pragmatic rather than ideological ground of the 
re-orientation he favoured in an article in the us Government journal 
Foreign Affairs in 1969, where he quoted Palmerston to the following 
effect: “We have no eternal allies and no perpetual enemies. Our 
interests are eternal and perpetual and those interests it is our duty to 
follow.’ Of course, such a formulation should be merely the asc of 
imperialist foreign policy, but in mid-zoth-century Britain an over- 
accumulation of national fetishes and traditions, of ideologies and 
myths have come to make it sound extraordinarily hard-headed and 
realistic. Again, Heath’s choice of Europe as the basis for an alternative 
orientation for British capitalism was obvious enough. His achieve- 
ment, which was to see that it could only be carried through by a 
proper political deal, was only novel in the dismally mediocre context 
of British bourgeois politics of the last few decades. 


Heath’s desire to avoid publicly provoking the United States is clear 
from his caution in articulating the implications of the new course. 
All the texts so far quoted were for consumption by a highly select 
audience, and most of them were actually first delivered in the United 
States. The British bourgeoisie has a very strong instinct for class unity, 
so that it sees the importance of preserving at least the forms of amity 
when dealing with the power that still shoulders the main burden of 








latter a solution acceptable to the United States. The extent of us suspicions of 
Heath’s deal with the French emerged in en officially-inspired leak which appeared is 
the Wall Street Journal, on September 24th 1971: ‘A Corridor Bombshell: whisperec 
reports that Britain triggered the August crisis by asking that $3 billion of it 
dollar reserves be shielded against devaluation by a huge British purchase of gold. 
Though the full story was clearly much more complicated than this laconic repor 
would imply, it is certainly the case that for many months before the criais th 
British had been running down their dollar reserves by exchanging them for gold. 

1 Heath, op. cit. p. 67. 
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defending capitalism internationally. Neither in the Selsdon conference 
of the Conservative Party in 1970 nor in the Party’s election manifesto 
was there any indication of Heath’s strategic thinking. What the latter 
promised in the domain of foreign policy was generic and conventional 
in the extreme: ‘We will stand by our alliances and strengthen our 
defences.’ The British ruling class does not believe in discussing really 
important issues out loud in front of the masses, lest it should over- 
stimulate their imagination. Instead of indulging in histrionic anti- 
American gestures, Heath has presented Conservative foreign policy in 
terms of a renewed commitment to two themes of British foreign 
policy which are even older than the ‘special relationship’. Firstly, 
there has been an abrupt increase in openly imperialist propaganda, 
now that the restraints imposed by vs ‘free world’ hypocrisy in these 
matters no longer count for so much. Secondly, there has been a 
renewed emphasis on anti-communism of the sort which no longer 
arouses such an enthusiastic response in Washington. Sir Alec Douglas 
Home has been the perfect exponent of this aspect of Conservative 
foreign policy. As a Swsday Times profile of him recently pointed 
out: “The menace of world communism is a political fact of which 
Alec Douglas Home has more than usual awareness. It is the raw 
material of his global thinking, which it has infused and fashioned 
for thirty years.” Home was, it will be remembered, Chamberlain’s 
secretary at the time of Munich—and during the war years he often 
expressed his extreme distrust of Britain’s improbable Soviet ally. 
Home’s enormous popularity with the rank and file of the Conserva- 
tive Party makes him an ideal spokesman for the new course. 


Unabashed Imperialism 


About a year before the General Election of 1970, Home published a 
pamphlet entitled Britain's Place in the World. Although it contained 
none of the hints dropped by Heath about the need to replace the 
entente with the United States, it did abandon the then-current rhetoric 
of Atlantic ideology in favour of a lurid portrayal of the Soviet threat 
and a naked declaration of imperialist interest: ‘No realistic assessment 
of Britain’s situation in the world can really be made at the present 
time without an examination of the Soviet intention towards Western 
Europe, of which geographically Britain is a part. Because the Com- 
munist doctrine pledges the Soviet Communist society to the destruc- 
tion of capitalism, of which Britain was the pioneer; because subversion 
is an instrament of Communist choice to which all countries, including 
Britain, are exposed; because of the Soviet refusal to make any political 
settlement on the problems-of Berlin and of the two Germanies; be- 
cause of the occupation of Czechoslovakia by force, the people of 
Europe once more feel insecure. Few anticipated this event because 
it was hoped that the doctrine of communism which lays down that it is 
justifiable to use force to attain political ends, had been buried and 
would not be resurrected. But it was not so. There is, however you 
look at it, on the evidence, a strong prima fasie case that Soviet Com- 


munism has not changed its spots.’ f 





8 “The First Gentleman of the Cold War,’ Ssmday Times, October 3rd 1971. 
9 Sir Alec Donglas Home, Britain's Place in the World, p. 4. 
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Tuming to the defence of Britain’s interests outside Europe, Home 
wrote: ‘. . . from that area of South East Asia and the Gulf, this 
country draws a net profit (this figure is agreed by the government 
spokesman) of approximately £300 million a year, and it is on the 
increase. It is a fair forecast that were we to leave these areas entirely, © 
profit would diminish and a part of it would be taken by other people 
who would come in and take the British place... My point is that for 
the time being if we are looking at Britain’s situation in the world, 
and until we are clearer about Russian policy, it would really be folly 
to weaken the Simonstown agreement, to give up the island of 
Masirah or the harbour of Gan, and folly also not to take advantage of 
the years ahead in Singapore so that British influence is maintained. 
Leave a gap and somebody else fills it.” That somebody else could be 
the Japanese or Americans, or it could be ‘a possible enemy trying to 
stir the pot of trouble’. Sir Alec was particularly disturbed about the 
growth of the Soviet fleet: “This Russian fleet may be used as the 
backing force behind the subverters, let us say in the Gulf area.”!° 


An examination of British policy in Asia, Africa and the Middle East 
since the accession of the Conservative Government suggests a marked 
increase in its effectiveness. At long last the British ruling class has 
re-discovered that bourgeois Arab nationalism can be used in the de- 
fence of imperialist interests. The elimination of the Palestinian 
guerrilla movement in Jordan, the rightward shift in Syria and the 
suppression of the Left in the Sudan have all received the appropriate 
British encouragement. In each case the growing diplomatic under- 
standing with the Egyptians and the Libyans has played a part—the 
hi-jacking of the plane carrying the leaders of the Sudanese coup 
(adroitly assisted by British intelligence) was only the most spectacular 
instance of this collusion. Elsewhere in Africa, neither Heath nor 
Home have bothered to conceal their disregard for tame Africana. 
leaders like Nyerere or Kaunda. They have estimated that given the 
nature of the existing régimes in Black Africa, nothing is to be lost by 
closer ties with South Africa and a reconciliation with Jan Smith in 
Rhodesia. As the Søsday Times put it: Tt is a cardinal tenet of Heath- 
Home world thinking to reject... the support of Black Africa in any 
present or coming conflict. They do not accept that there will be 
conflict or that the whites are wrong . . . Home once shocked his 
Cabinet colleagues in the early sixties by sardonically referring to 
Kenneth Kaunda, the distinguished President of Zambia, as “the white 
hope of those black boys”.’4 


Although where necessary the new course of British foreign policy 
rejects us leadership of the imperialist bloc, this does not imply 
any hostility to the United States across the board; as Sir Alec says, 
‘Capitalism requires unity to mobilize its full resources and gain the 
fall rewards.’ Whereas De Gaulle sought to outflank us imperialism 
on the ‘left’, we should expect Heath and Home to seek to do so on the 
‘right’. The French were reacting against the inflexibility of us leader- 








16 Ibid. p. 12. 
L Sanday Times, October 3rd 1971. 
u Home, op. cit. p. 8. 
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ship in the Dulles epoch; the British against the faltering and bungling 
of us imperialism during the sixties. There is little in the record of the 
United States over the last few years to inspire confidence among its 
allies. The British Government thinks that the us ruling class has lost 
its nerve—it is over-anxious to do deals with the Communist Powers 
and it has foolishly relaxed cold war ideology. Heath’s major speech at 
the United Nations in 1970, in which he warned that civil war, not 
international war, was the main danger to the stability of the world, was 
a clear statement of the underlying rationale of the new course and an 
explicit attempt to firm up the us ruling class. Subsequently Heath and 
Home have indicated that they do not wish to see any hasty convening 
of a European Security Conference in which troop reductions would 
be negotiated. The expulsion of 105 Soviet diplomats was exactly the 
right ‘atmospherics’ to accompany the new course, since it both 
acutely embarrassed the Soviet Union and reminded the us how the 
Communists should be handled. 


Although the final shape of British foreign policy for the seventies 
is still far from clear, the main lines indicated above suggest that there 
has been a real, if overdue, shift in the direction of a greater assertion of 
the interests of British capitalism. These interests would have been 
better served if Britain had been a founder member of the EEc, but at 
that time the ‘special relationship’ still offered the illusion of a more 
ambitious global role to British capitalism and it seemed as if the 
reign of the dollar had only just commenced. At the very least, entry 
should have been sought in 1963 with greater political realism. Instead 
British capitalism was to waste at least a decade marching and counter- 
marching through a wildemess of deflation, falling profits, declining 
markets and stagnation. The advent of the Labour Government in 
1964, drawing as it did on a host of prestigious economic advisors, 
made absolutely no difference to the weary round of British bourgeois 
politics. Today, it is not so surprising that it should have been a 
Conservative Government that should have re-discovered the language 
of Palmerston. Heath draws on the greater self-confidence of Britain’s 
major bourgeois Party, which still retains some dim memory of the 
time when Britain did have a foreign policy of her own. While the rise 
of the Labour Party was in the epoch of the decline of British im- 
perialism, the emergence of the modern Conservative Party was in the 
epoch of the ascendency of that imperialism. While it is natural for a 
Conservative Prime Minister to quote Palmerston, the political 
ancestors of a Labour Prime Minister have specialized in ignominious 
class collaboration and rotten compromise rather than high diplomacy 
and the resolute handling of inter-imperialist rivalry. 


The Home Front 


So far I have concentrated on the main areas of foreign policy in 
assessing the nature of the Heath régime. Certainly it has been able in 
this area to transform the orientation of policy more simply and 
immediately than has yet been possible on the home front. Here it faces 
two particularly intractable problems that have so often before de- 
feated British Governments: the Irish question and the structural 
backwardness of the economy. 
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In the six counties of Northern Ireland, a violent clash is now under 
way between two forces neither of which can offer any long-run 
solution to the Irish masses, whether Catholic or Protestant. So long as 
British Imperialism can count on the fanatical support of the majority 
of the population in the North nothing can dislodge it. That support is 
bound to be maintained so long as the effective alternative to the 
Protestant confessional police-state in the North is the reactionary and 
priest-ridden Southern ‘Republic’. It is worth pointing out that the 
latter is as much a bastion of British imperialism as the former; not only 
was it set up by the British Government, but it now harbours more 
British investment than the North. Moreover, it has a long tradition of 
co-operating intimately with the British ruling class not just in 
economic policy but also in repressing the revolutionary movement: 
the sinister murder of Peter Graham in Dublin last October should at 
least remind us of this fact. 


For some months, the initiative in the struggle against the British 
Army has been seized by the Provisional wing of the ma. Although >å 
there is every sign that the Provisional campaign can embarrass the 
British Government, that is quite different from having a strategy for 
winning. The politics of the Provisional ma are narrowly confined to 
bourgeois nationalism; in the particular circumstances of Northern 
Ireland this bas time and again proved a certain recipe for defeat. 
On the one hand the Provisionals have no possibility oe 
the grip of Orange ideology over the Protestant working class. 

the other, they fail to fight the bourgeois order in the South, hie as 
much an enemy of the Irish revolution as is the Stormont régime itself. 
The political character of the Provisionals becomes particularly crucial 
as the possibility that they will bring about the dissolution of Stormont 
looms larger. The importance of this intermediate objective is that it 
can create conditions for destroying the unity of the Orange class bloc. 4 
The whole Stormont state structure is, after all, an engine of Protestant 
privilege designed to secure the support of the Protestant petty bour- 
geoisle and working class. Once this structure has been dismantled the 
most potent political instrument for dividing the Ulster working class 
will have been removed. However the opportunities created by the 
accomplishment of this intermediate objective can only be seized by 
those sections of the revolutionary and Republican movement who are 
not infected by religious and sectarian ideology. If the defeat of im- 
perlalism anywhere demands a socialist revolution this is more than 
ever true of Ireland where bourgeois nationalism has assumed a 
religious form which accepts the division of the Northern working 
class. The real threat to British imperialism in Ireland comes from those 
who are trying to grasp the interrelation of the national and the class 
struggle. In its own way the Heath Government probably knows this. 
The internment campaign which it is prosecuting has little significance 
for the purely military struggle, since the Provisional activists were 
already underground before its inception. What it does seek to do is to 
remove precisely those political militants who could give a genuinely 


D Peter Graham was an Irish revolutionary associated both with Seor Eire, the 
most militant wing of the Republican movement, tnd with the Irish section of the 
Fourth International, Seo Ths Week, November 12th 1971 for the circumstances of 
his death. 
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revolutionary orientation to the Republican movement. Without doubt 
Ireland will continue to be a running sore for the British ruling class. 
The misery of the super-exploited and specially oppressed minority in 
the North provides fertile soil for any campaign against the British 
imperialist presence. This, together with the almost equally miserable 
conditions of the Protestant workers, is the most dangerous time-bomb 
menacing British capitalism in Ireland and there is nothing the British 
government can do to defuse it. The pre-occupation which Heath ex- 
pressed in the United Nations about the threat of civil wars was more than 
justified by the situation the British ruling class confronts in Ireland. 


Encouraging Monopoly 


The central feature of the Government’s economic policy is an un- 
sparing resort to the traditional weapons of capitalist rationality: 
unemployment, bankruptcies, the elimination of ‘lame ducks’, etc. 
The Government’s new foreign policy has made it possible to follow 
such a path much more consistently than would otherwise have been 
feasible. Entry into the HEc can be relied on to administer a strong 
dose of competition to British industry, calculated to provide new 
opportunities for the strong and to eliminate the weak. The decision 
to allow Rolls Royce to go bankrupt, nationalizing the remnants, 
simultaneously broke with the tradition of respect for the hallowed 
institutions of Britains industrial past and with the gentleman’s agree- 
ment with vs capitalism. The technical device of the bankruptcy and 
nationalization forced Lockheed to bear the major portion of the cost 
of a mistake for which a British (Labour) Government had been mainly 

The decision to allow Upper Clyde Shipbuilders to go 
bankrupt also showed a quite unsentimental preparedness to weed 
out the halt and the lame from the ranks of British capital, whatever 
their historic services to the nation. The Clydeside, which played such 
an important role in the emergence of British industrial capitalism, was 
in its demise called on to render one last duty to the cause it had 
sustained so long. 


It is not always appreciated that the Heath Government’s stern 
application of the remedies of the capitalist market to the ills of the 
British economy has been plentifully supplemented by measures taken 
to strengthen and safeguard the interests of the strongest sections 
of the ruling class. Just as important as the measures for pruning 
away dead wood, are those designed to encourage the healthy growth of 
British monopoly capital. This was clearly evident in the Government’s 
reform of the rules governing the regulation of commercial banks, 
which openly invites the giants to use their huge resources more 
aggressively than had previously been thought desirable. As the 
Exonomist put it: ‘What Britain is now doing is to sct up a competitive 
mammon-will-reward-the-foremost banking system without any of 
America’s anti-trust controls. The admirable new rule of jungle law 

at a time when there are a lot of hungry beasts stalking around... 
There could conceivably be much blood and many astounded squeals, 
much redness on tooth and claw, as the hunt now starts from all sides 


for new depositors and new methods of lending.’!* 
14 The Heomeaeist, September 17th 1971. 
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In fact the change in the regulations has released more than £12 
billion for more exciting deployment than the purchase of Government 
bonds and bills. The effect will be to create fierce competition for the 
traditional merchant banks and to start the bank financing of British 
industry climbing towards Japanese and German levels. In Octo 
1971 the Government declared its intention to introduce legislation to 
significantly reduce the already unimpressive powers of the Monopolies 
Commission. At the same time, the firat comprehensive scheme for 
insuring British investment overseas was announced. Together these 
measures are designed to make the most of one of the strong points 
of British capital as it enters a period of more intense capitalist rivalry, 
namely the relatively large size of the major British companies. Of the 
twenty-five largest European companies in 1970 in terms of turnover, 
nine were British. 


Though the Heath government’s economic policies will certainly not 
produce some magical reversal of the decline of British imperialis 
they are more likely to eliminate the grosser irrationalities than w 
the incoherent compound of subsidies, bureaucratic mergers and 
exhortation employed by all other post-war Labour and Conservative 
Governments. Thus the Labour Governments’ Industrial Reorganize- 
tion Corporation arranged hundreds of mergers throughout British 
industry; but the defect of this ‘painless’ way of encouraging bigness 
was that it did not allow the strong to push the weak to the wall. 
However, although the more consistent use of market forces certainly 
has a greater chance of success than this, the fate of Heath’s economic 
package is very much dependent on success in waging the domestic 
class struggle. 


The Assault on Economism 


os 


ee eee ee 


speak bere of a Labour movement only in eo far as 
strikes tako place here which, whether they are won of 
not, do not get the movement one step further. To 


opinion, only do harm. No attempt should be made to 
conceal the fact that at present no real labour movement 
in the continental sense exists here, and I therefore be- 
lieve you will not lose mmch if for the time being yov 
do not receive any reports of the doings of the trade 
unions here.’ 

Marx to Bernstein, June 17th 1879: Marx/Engela Sehectn 
Correspondence p. 320. 


In a recent article in this Review, Andrew Glynn and Bob Sutclifh 
have persuasively demonstrated a perilous collapse in the rate om 
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profit of British industry over the last decade. Glynn and Sutcliffe 
placed considerable emphasis on the economic strength of organized 
labour in Britain when accounting for this collapse. The above dis- 
cussion of post-war British policies has suggested that the Atlantic 
posture itself provided the context in which British capitalism was 
encouraged to continue maintaining a world-wide economic and 
military role at increasing cost, while at the same time becoming more 
and more isolated from the major expanding markets for manufactured 
goods. But whatever the precise weight of the different factors con- 
tributing to the declining position of British capitalism, it is un 
doubtedly the case that an assault on the economic strength of British 
workers and an increase in the rate of exploitation must be part of the 
strategy for any bourgeois government which hopes to break out of the 
prolonged impasse of modern British imperialism. It seems that the core 
of Heath’s policy in this area is to use the poHviral strength of the British 
bourgeoisie sis-2-vis its working class to help liquidate its economic weak- 
ness. There is a precedent for this in the twenties and thirties when an 
aggressive prosecution of the class war by the bourgeoisie—best 
represented by Churchill’s actions during the 1926 General Strike— 
helped to arrest the decline of British capitalism for nearly two decades. 
British imperialism fared much better during the Great Depression 
than any other capitalist country, avoiding comparable economic dis- 
location and political turmoil. Heath shows none of his predecessors’ 
inclination to overestimate the political strength of the trade unions. 
His approach to the electricity and postal strikes showed that he 
knows how to gauge accurately the strength of solidarity between the 
trade-union bureaucrats when it come to a real struggle with capital. 
The rapid passage of the Industrial Relations Bill suggests that he is not 
over-frightened by Jones and Scanlon, and that the feeble threat of a 
re-run of 1926 holds no terrors for him—indeed the defeat and de- 
moralization that would inevitably attend any General Strike dominated 
by the ruc would be the most that any bourgeois government could 
hope for. Of course a rea/ General Strike with factory occupations, 
workers’ committees in every locality, mass participation, the be- 
ginnings of proletarian control over communications and supplies, all 
co-ordinated by effective political leadership, would be a quite different 
matter. But Heath knows full well that nothing reaofe/y like this is 
possible in the present state of the British Labour movement. 


Heath is probably no more than an averagely competent bourgeois 
politician, but it appears that he can see through the hollow Labourist 
rhetoric which unfortunately takes in a section of the Left. There is also 
considerable realism in his abandonment of attempts to secure trade- 
union support for an incomes policy. Such attempts are quite redundant 
and out of place in the context of the government’s present political 
assault on organized labour—though no doubt the time will come when 
a suitably chastened ruc will be glad to endorse some new variant of 
wage restraint, in return for a seat at the negotiating table. In the 
meantime, the domestic policy of the Heath regime certainly promises a 
drastic sharpening of the class struggle and the abandonment of 





15 Andrew Glynn and Bob Sutcliffe, ‘The Critical Condition of British Capital’, 
New Lafi Bemew 66. 
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‘attempts to go very far in conciliating the organised working class. 
If any half-way adequate political force existed within the British 
labour movement, then this might be a dangerous policy. But the 
Conservative Government knows that the only two political organiza. - 
tions that have any real implantation in organised Labour are quite” 
incapable of furnishing an aggressive leadership for the working class: 
namely the Labour Party and the Communist Party. 


. In the past the German and Japanese have been able to use the relative 
economic weakness of their proletariats to wage successful imperialist 
rivalry. In the coming period we may expect the British and American 
bourgeoisie to attempt to use the relative political backwardness of 
organized labour in their countries to recoup their positions. They 
know that they have no political challenge to fear from George 
Meany and Vic Feather, or for that matter from Jack Jones and 
Leonard Woodcock. Despite the feeble centrism of the leadership of 
the Communist and Left Socialist parties in Japan, France and Italy, 
such a policy of class confrontation would entail significantly greater” 
tisks there, simply because of the more aggressive political tradition of 
the workers in those countries. Not only are the groups of the revolu- 
tionary left stronger, but these political traditions give them greater 
purchase over the mass of the organized working class. 


In Britain the working class has recently displayed considerable 
economic militancy with continually rising strike statistics up to the 
beginning of 1971, but this militancy has not so far taken a political 
form. The one-day stoppages against the Industrial Relations Bill did 
mark some advance but only in terms of the political traditions of 
British labour—on the Continent a token one-day General Strike is a 
favoured device used by reformist or centrist Trade Unions for de- - 
mobilizing the workers. We should remember that in strictly Leninisefll 
terms a strike in defence of trade union rights is not a political strike 
but rather expresses a trade unionist and economist level of conscious- 
ness. A common mistake made on the British left is to argue that any 
strike in which the Government is involved is somehow, ipso facto, a 
political strike, regardless of the political objectives of the workers.!6 
If their aims are purely trade unionist in character then the strike may be 
a political one for the ruling class but aot for the workers. On the evidence 
so far it is likely that the Heath Government, having placed the mB on- 
the statute book, will seek to avoid as much as possible any open or 
public Government intervention in particular industrial disputes. 





‘Lenin reserved some of his sharpest strictures for a method of evading raising 
properly political demands which 1s again very current: ‘Read the works of the 


what is, in fact, the traditional striving t+ degrade Social-Democratic politics to th 
level of trade union politics,’ V. I. Lenin “What is to be Done?” Selected Works 
VoL 1, p. 168. 
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According to many prevailing notions on the left this will presumably 
render the class struggle less ‘political’; in reality the attempt to reduce 
the visibility of Government intervention is itself a highly political act 
and will be accompanied by other measures designed to ensure that 
capital has the whip hand in its confrontations with labour. A good 
example of such a measure, and of the complete inadequacy of the 
TUC’s political response to it, is the rise in unemployment. 


Unemployment has risen throughout the capitalist world, but it bas 
risen notably faster in the United States and Britain than anywhere 
else. Britain has, of course, traditionally been a country where high 
employment policies have prevailed since the end of the Second 
World War. This was one of the concessions that organized labour 
was able to secure as part of the post-war settlement, and at a time 
when there was a ready market for anything British industry could 
produce it was not an expensive concession. By the sixties it became 
clear that high employment both strengthened the wage bargaining 
power of the unions and inhibited capitalist rationalization. During the 
Wilson regime the average rate of unemployment nearly doubled and 
it is now, under the Heath government, on the way to doubling again. 
In the summer of 1971, as unemployment in Britain climbed towards 
the million mark, it overtook the unemployment rate in Italy (tradi- 
tionally a country of high unemployment) and simultaneously ex- 
ceeded Japan in terms of absolute numbers of unemployed, despite its 
considerably smaller labour force. In neither Britain nor the United 
States have the trade unions been able, as yet, to mount any sustained 


mass campaign against rising unemployment. 


The present Government clearly understands that the underlying 
political loyalty of the working class gives it considerable scope for 
attacking the economic leverage exercised by the trade unions. This 
loyalty may have waned somewhat in recent years, but there is still 
more than enough popular reverence for parliamentary legislation and 
the majesty of the-law to make an aggressive strategy the most tempting 
option. What precise form this will take it is difficult to say. The 
Government will presumably think carefully about which group of 
workers is to be made the first victim of the ms. At the same time 
other measures of a more full-blooded class war should be expected. In 
the twenties extensive resort was made to the suppression of publica- 
tions, the imprisonment of political militants, the deployment of police 
and army units, not to speak of all manner of provocations—of which 
the forgery of the so-called Zinoviev Letter was only the best-known. 
None of these methods are to be excluded in the coming period and 
some have indeed already been tried. But we can regard the Special 
Branch’s efforts so far as a mere augury of things to come—after all the 
deportation of a convalescent German student and the suppression of 
an underground magazine or two are just ‘atmospherics’ that leave 
the real prize of class conflict still to be won; namely, the taming of the 
workers’ economic militancy. 


It should be added that a British government can wage a vicious cam- 
paign of repression without in any way abandoning bourgeois demo- 
cracy. Indeed, to begin with, the government will exploit for all it is 
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worth traditional reverence for the trappings of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. The capitalist media will give a unanimous chorus of approval 
and the Labour Party will play out the familiar role of Her Majesty’s 
most loyal Opposition. Given its potent ideological and material re- 
sources, the government has every chance of winning its first en 
counters with organized labour.!7 The British government is not just 
averagely concerned to solve its problems at the expense of the working 
class—it has a more than average need to find such a solution and a 
better than average expectation of being able to do so in the short run. 
However, for this it will have to act even more toughly than it has 
done hitherto. The defeat of the electricity and postal workers un- 
doubtedly helped to produce a sharp drop in the incidence of strikes, 
and during the same period (roughly March-October 1971) the rate of 
wage advances dropped to about a half its previous levels. But tactical 
gains of this magnitude are in no way sufficient, as can be seen if it is 
remembered that de Gaulle achieved no less than a 10 per cent re- 
duction in the real wages of French workers after he took power in 
1958. Heath can expect a certain downward pressure on real wages to” 
result almost automatically from entry into the EEC with its higher 
food prices, but in itself this is unlikely to be enough. The imple- 
mentation of the ms remains the crucial issue for the Heath Govern- 
ment. 


A Negative Prognosis ? 


It may be thought that the analysis outlined above provides a very 
negative prognosis for the future of class struggles under the Heath 
Government. This is not at all the case. The new course for British 
bourgeois politics opened up by Heath will create a situation in which 
—at last—revolutionary politics can establish a bridgehead among the 
mass of the working class. This is both because of the reaction that the 
Government will provoke amongst the most militant and advanced ` 
workers and because the bold steps that it has taken are bound to 
shake many of the pillars of bourgeois Britain: among them precisely 
those we have mentioned above as factors contributing to the political 
strength of the British bourgeoisie. Thus entry into the European 
Community will undoubtedly throw somewhat out of kilter the tradi- 
tional ideological and political defences of bourgeois rule. It will tend 
to undermine traditional national fetishes and ideologies: above all it 
will further weaken the already waning power of Parliament. From a 








17 The following extract from an interview with the Convenor of shop stewards at 
the occupied Plessey factory gives an indication of the present political horizons of 
the most militant workers. In answer to the question, ‘What political lessons have 
you learnt from the occupation”, Jack Gray replied, ‘All the socialist press have beer 
asking that question. The left-wing movement felt that we were politically mott 
vated, bat if they talk to the lads they find they are not. The only political mottve it 
the feeling that this Government has to go whether its over the Common Market o 
unemployment or the Industrial Relations Bill—it must be brought down. Ib 
policies are totally against the working class. But the majority of the men don’t like 
politics. Just look at that Union Jack out there. Someone brought in a Red Flag anc 
about 50 sald they would walk out if we put that up. Irs their upbringing through thx 
Express and the Record that men get frightened of Communism and natlonalizatios 
and things like that—of the words I mean. They are doing what the socialists say 
but they don’t want to be politically involved.’ The Red Mals October 20th 1971. 
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bourgeois point of view those who argue against entry on the grounds 
that it will sap the integrity of Britain’s ‘constitution’, or lack of one, 
are perfectly correct. Like many of the rest of our more backward and 
depressed national industries, the Labour Party might also be very 
adversely affected by the post-entry political climate. We have shown 
above the way in which the Labour Party helped to pioneer the whole 
Atlantic orientation of British capitalism and was thus in a good 
position to claim the dividends of audacious class collaboration. 
Things may be rather different in the approaching European dispensa- 
tion. Labour has chosen for itself the comparatively modest role of 
being the chauvinist reaction to the new course— even this fanction it 
has performed without much credibility. In fact, the Labour Party has 
yet to come up with any very convincing contribution it might make 
to bourgeois politics ia this new period. As a vehicle for integrating the 
working class, it has already shown itself to be notably less important 
than the unions. One should, of course, beware of exaggerating the 
electoral marginalization of the Labour Patty so long as the ruling 
class has no other means of politically tying the loyalties of organized 
workers to the capitalist state. But any weakening of the Labour 
Party’s role in bourgeois politics can only weaken also its ability to 
integrate the masses it influences into the imperialist political arena. 
In the short run the Conservative Party has reason to congratulate it- 
self for having discredited and enfeebled its pseudo-adversary—in the 
long run it is only preparing the ground for a real antagonist. 


The Meaning of the New Course for Revolutionary Politics 


The brazen capitalist rationality of the new course and the weakening 
grip of traditional mystification will not lead in the first instance to any 
mass proletarian revolt, but they certainly furnish ideal conditions for 
decisively radicalizing the most advanced and militant workers. These 
workers are emerging from a period in which they have achieved some 
gains in economic class struggle. Even now, with unemployment 
rising, the trade unions are still growing numerically (they recently 
topped the 10 million mark). This is an unprecedented combination, 
which reverses the situation of the late twenties and thirties. More 
important still, British workers are discovering new methods of 
struggle, such as factory occupations, which, when properly mastered, 
will enable them to extend greatly the arc of class struggle. Indeed it is 

because of the relatively strong economic organization of 
British workers that the ruling class is shifting the terrain of struggle 
on to its home ground: parliament, legality, ‘public opinion’, Although 
there is no likelihood of the trade-union bureaucracies themselves 
responding aggressively and creatively to this shift in the locus of 
combat, this is certainly not the case with the younger and more 
determined militants, who have no nostalgia for the ‘gentleman’s 
agreements’ and ‘procedure’ of the old dispensation. That is the real 
flaw in the otherwise intelligent and coherent strategy of the new 
course. The great advantage which the British capitalist class at present 
enjoys is one that will tend to disappear precisely to the extent to which 
it is fully exploited. British imperialism can no longer provide an 
ideological and material emollient to the domestic class struggle. In 
these conditions, the political loyalty of the workers will be not just 
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used but also xsd #p. The ruling class will be forced to expend political 
capital to defend economic capital. 


It is most unlikely that Heath really understands this. The new Cop- 
servative seces the moderation and reformism of the British worki 
man as a fact of nature. He will allow that the British worker has 
many defects, but he is after all British and thus shares the national re- 
verence for compromise, common sense, negotiation and respect for all 
duly established authority. These national traits are not seen as transient 
and historically determined realities which history, especially the 
experience of imperial decline and of the new course itself, is in the 
process of eroding. Some of the older Conservative leaders still recall 
that the twenties and thirties did push a minority of the most class- 
conscious workers into revolutionary politics, but their words of 
caution will not be heeded. Heath knows that British capitalism can no 
longer afford the softness towards the unions displayed by all post-war 
Conservative Governments and he sees no reason to fear the initial 
reaction of British workers to his policies. The fact that this latter 
pectation will probably be born out for a time will tend to fortify him 
in his error. 


This aspect of the new course has already greatly alarmed the more 
traditional type of Conservative, who regards the underlying political 
loyalty of British workers as his most precious possession, to be 
carefully protected and defended. At the time of the 1971 Conservative 
Party Conference The Tisres ran an article by an anonymous senior 
Conservative under the headline ‘A Warning to Tory Gravediggers’.18 
The writer pointed out that it was essential to bear in mind ‘the 
memories of the older working generation and their children, who may 
not have experienced privations themselves as adults, but can well re- _ 
member times when the future seemed a bleak Gesert and’ the AEE 
of a well paid job and a well kept home things about which they di 
not dare hope’. He went on to point out that these conditions had been 
encouraged by hard-faced men ‘motivated more by love of money than- 
by patriotism, yet setting their faces against the very processes that had 
raised them ... In themselves they were detested by radical Conserva- 
tives such as Macmillan and by the aristocratic and landed families’, 
The danger today was that men uncomfortably like these capitalistic 
Gradgrinds were obecuring the ‘deep humanity’ of Mr Heath: “To 
say that there is now a group of the party which is identical to the 
“hard faced men” of the twenties is perhaps an exaggeration. Bur 
there is a group of their godsons who seem to relish the beliefs thar 
unemployment is something that must be accepted, that efficiency mus 
come first at any price, as contentedly as they accept that things will no 
be put right without great industries falling to the ground, which the, 
argue is desirable. Of course there is logic in what they say, but what i 
wrong is the way they say it and if at the coming conference too mag» 
voices speak in these terms they will greatly add to the Prime Minister’ 
difficulties. . . . For Mr Heath knows that the art of politics is repre 
senting the unpresentable in presentable form. This needs care 
attention and subtlety. Tactlessness and ham-handedness will cause th: 





18 The Times, October 13th 1971. 
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Prime Minister to be associated with a past with which he has little 
sympathy and deny him the opportunity of creating a future which 


would be its reverse.’ 


The idea that the class struggle should be fought according to the 
Queensbury rules is one that will die hard in the British ruling class. 
These rules were first developed during the period of the ascendancy of 
British imperialism. The first phase of the decline of this i 

led to the rise of the Labour Party, but victory in two world wars, 
and more lately the Atlantic partnership, enabled the British ruling 
class to obscure the fall measure of this decline from the working 
masses. The Welfare State, and its underpinning, Marshall Aid, enabled 
the local bourgeoisie to postpone the sort of class confrontation which 
had been necessary between the wars. Today a new confrontation looms 
and not a few bourgeois political leaders will be nostalgic for the good 
old days when British or American imperialism could underwrite 
domestic class collaboration.'9 


For a permanent and thorough-going implantation of revolutionary 
politics in the working class, a coherent Marxist political intervention 
is an absolute pre-condition. All Marxists must of course know how to 
learn from the masses—but equally they must know how to confront 
and combat the regressive and backward features of popular con- 
sciousness. Otherwise the radicalisation provoked by the new course 
could be simply another quasi-syndicalist episode in the history of the 
British labour movement. The practical political implications of the 
present analysis go far beyond the scope of a preliminary investigation 
such as I have essayed above. But at least a recognition of the political 
weakness of the organized working class in Britain and of its role in the 
current strategy of the ruling class is indispensable for waging a 
struggle for Marxist politics. Unfortunately those groups on the Left 





19 Tt should be remembered that as late as 1950 Britain was still supplying over a 
quarter of world imports of industrial goods. The measures which Heath now bas to 
take, to accommodate British capitalism to its greatly reduced position, give a new 
relevance to some celebrated remarks made by Engels in a letter to Bebel: “... 


become t now that they have accepted our theoretical programme and so 
acquired a basis, but only if 2 spontaneous movement breaks out bere among the 
workers and they succeed in getting bold of it. Till then they will remain individual 
minds with a hodge-podge of confused sects, remnants of the great movement of 


general 
workers feel that England’s world monopoly is broken. Participation in the domina- 
tion of the world market was and is the economic besis of the political nullity of the 
English workers.’ Marx and Engels Selected Correspondence, pp. 364-5. 
In the laswtwo decades e further and decisive decline in the global position of British 
mperialism has taken place; more recently still the Marxist ‘theoretical programme’ 
has been adopted by # small but significant sector of radicalized youth; however the 


the working clase iteclf, bas still to occur. 
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which have an almost exclusively British basis of support find this 
very hard to accept. The very circumstance that they, the ‘international’ 
vanguard, exist more strongly in Britain than anywhere else, is itself 
seen as a tribute to the sound political instincts of at least some British 
workers. They find it difficult not to pander to Labourism and o 
manifestations of British political retardation. They turn up the volume’ 
of conventional Labourist cant rather than seeing the necessity for a 
complete break with it. If Tribuxs calls for a return to Labour, then 
the Left calls for ‘Labour to Power with Socialist policies’. If Jack 
Jones talks about a one-day General Strike, then they ask for an 
indefinite General Strike, rather than insisting on all the measures 
necessary to turn a conventional passive stoppage manipulated by the 
Tuc into a revolutionary mass action. Of course really revolutionary 
politics can only be forged in this country by breaking with the 
stiflingly narrow national context. An internationalist practice as well 
as rhetoric is needed. The growing coordination of the European ruling 
classes is only the most signal objective development which makes this 
more than ever necessary and possible. Pa 


It remains too early to draw up any definitive balance sheet of British 
capitalism under Heath. The aim of this article has been to begin the 
work of identifying the essential coordinates of bourgeois policy and 
their impact on the class struggle. Undeniably there has been an im- 
portant shift in capitalist politics and one which revolutionaries 
should not conceal by intoning ancient imprecations. Heath is pro- 
viding competent class leadership, but he is certainly not a bourgeois 
politician of real stature like General De Gaulle—and we should re- 
member that even De Gaulle’s masterly political manoeuvring 
detonated social forces whose very existence was almost universally un- 
suspected. If only British Marxists can abandon their traditional 
mythologies, then they will discover that Heath is preparing the ground“ 
for the birth, or re-birth, of revolutionary politics within the working 
class. In terms of the British class struggle this would represent perhaps 
as significant an advance for British workers as the possibilities of May 
1968 represented in terms of the French class struggle for French 
workers. 
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Gareth Stedman Jones 


‘The Marxism of the Early Lukacs: 
an Evaluation 


Nearly half a century after its original publication in Germany, Georg Lukacs’s 
History and Class Consciousness! has at last become available in English. Those who 
now read the book for the first time may find its contents surprising. For the 
notoriety of this forbidden volume of the early Communist movement seems 
incommensurate at first sight with the familiarity of many of its themes. Despite 
the formal difficulty of Lukács’s language, contemporary readers are likely to 
«find themselves at home with most of the central leitmotifs in the book. For in 
«one form or another, these have by now become part of the common intellectual 
«universe of a large part of the left in the advanced capitalist world. But to say 
this is not to imply that the themes developed by Lukács some fifty years ago and 
today diffused so generally among socialist intellectuals, are self-explanatory 
ctuths or even manifest axioms of Marxism. If they are treated as such, it is 
yecause of a second surprising feature of History and Class Conscionsness—the 
virtual absence in almost fifty years of any comprehensive or coherent critique of 
he book. 
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Not that it has always been greeted with unanimous acclaim. Far from 
it: it is well known that it was condemned by the Comintern from the 
start, was subsequently renounced by Lukács himself, and when re- 
published in Western Europe after 1956, evoked local dissent. Even so, 
for all the Marxist literature that has appeared since History and Clasg: 
Conscionswess resurfaced it is impossible to discover any systematic or 
substantial criticism of the book as a whole.? 


There is no doubt that in part the reason for this is the compelling 
scope and intensity of the work. Lukdcs’s book has seemed to con- 
stitute a definitive statement, the locus classicus, of certain themes 
which have been repeated and re-echoed again and again since it was 
first written. This essay aims to provide at least the beginnings of such a 
criticism. It will first resume what is taken to be the doctrinal core of the 
book: secondly, provide the essntial historico-cultural beskgroxad to it, 
without which it cannot be adequately be understood; thirdly, criticize 
the intellectual and political cossequeaces of Lukdcs’s theory; and finally, 
discuss the fundamental problem the book raises—but does Now. 
answer—for historical materialism. 


I. Capitalism and Relfication 


Despite its complexity of logical sequence, the reading of Marxism to 
be found in Luksca’s book represents a relatively systematic position®. 
The secret of capitalism is to be found in ‘the solution to the riddle of 
commodity structure’. Marx’s chapter on the fetishism of commodities 
in Capital ‘contains within itself the whole of historical materialism and 
the whole self-knowledge of the proletariat seen as the knowledge of 
capitalist society’. The essential feature, then, of capitalism is com- 
modity fetishism and the essential product of commodity fetishism for 
Lukács is reification. Lukács identifies reification as the process througk” 
which relations between men take on the appearence of relations 
between things; human society and human history, the products of 





ee ee ee eee 
London, 1971. This edition is excellently translated and some useful 
Soe dosha ee Ok On ono cad ase 
Lakics’s 1967 essay which is used as an introduction to the book, was designed for æ 
volume of the German collected works which cover all his political writings in the 
19208, tud not solely History and Class Comsedensmess (hereafter abbreviated to acc) 
Thus, when on p. xiii Lukács refers to his eseay on problems of organization, he i 


London, 1971, does not contain any direct critique of the actus. 
contents of the book. 
3 It is important to realire that History and Class Comscionmmess is a collection of essay 


attempt is made to examine and criticize the main purport of the theses advanced. 
HCC p. 83. 
5 HCC p. 170. 
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man, appear not as the products of social activity, but as alien and 
impersonal forces, laws of nature which impose themselves on 
humanity from without. As capitalism advances, reification becomes 
progressively more extensive and intensive. Just as the transition from 
handicraft via co-operation to manufacture leads to greater and greater 
fragmentation of the object of production, so this fragmenting pro- 
cess progressively encroaches upon the consciousness of man, the 
subject of production. Man is no longer the authentic master of the 
process, ‘he is a mechanical part incorporated into a mechanical 
system’.® Human activity becomes less active and more contemplative. 
Man must conform to the laws of the mechanical system. The activity of 
man in general becomes analogous to the ‘behaviour of the worker 
vis d vis the machine he serves and observes, and whose functions he 
controls while he contemplates it’.” 


The hallmark of this reification process is the application of the’ 
principle of ‘rational mechanization’ and ‘calculability’ to ‘every aspect 
of life’. The process of rationalization develops with the division of 
labour. The result is a specialization of skills which ‘leads to the des- 
truction of every image of the Whole’. Rational calculability, the essence 
of the capitalist enterprise, increasingly comes to permeate all other 
features of society. Following Weber, the modern state is viewed as ‘a 
business concern’; ‘the judge is more or less an automatic statute- 
dispensing machine’, whose behaviour is ‘predictable’; similarly, 
bureaucracy manifests the same principle of ‘an inhuman standardized 
division of labour analagous to that... found in industry on the 
technological and mechanical plane’.® The process of reification is 
to be seen everywhere, whether it is in journalism where ‘the journal- 
ist’s lack of convictions, the prostitution of his experiences and beliefs 
. is comprehensible only as the apogee of capitalist reification’, or in 
modern marriage where man’s ‘qualities and abilities are no longer an 
organic part of his personality, they are things he can own or dispose of 
like the various objects of the external world’. 


But for Lukács the most consummate expression of capitalist reification 
is undoubtedly the method of natural science. “There is something 
highly problematic in the fact that capitalist society is predisposed to 
harmonize with scientific method... when “science” maintains that the 
manner in which data immediately present themselves is an adequate 
foundation of scientific conceptualization and that the actual form of 
these data is the appropriate starting poiat for the formation of scien- 
tific concepts, it thereby takes its stand simply and dogmatically on the 
basis of capitalist society. It uncritically accepts the nature of the object 
as it is given and the laws of that society as the unalterable foundation 
of “acience”.’4* When the ideal of scientific knowledge is applied to 
society ‘it turns out to be an ideological weapon of the bourgeoisie... 


$ HCC p, 89. 
TCC p. 98. 
§ HCC p. 103. 
’ HCC p. 99. 
10 HCC p. 100. 
u HCC p. 100. 
12 HCC p. 7. 
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it must think of capitalism as being predestined to eternal survival by 
the eternal laws of nature and reason’. 


Scientific method is not merely a passive reflection of the onset of 
reification. For by its procedures it actively pulverises any orgati 
conception of totality not attained by a formal rational mode of 
cognition. It thus destroys metaphysics and creates a world of ‘pure’ 
facts divided up into specialized partial systems of laws unrelated to any 
meaningful totality. 

The Search for an Identical Subject-Object 


It was this reified and fragmented conception of the world that pro- 
duced the distinctive problems of German critical philosophy and 18th- 
century materialism. Critical philosophy based itself on the idea that 
thought could only grasp what it itself had created and strove to master 
the world as a whole by seeing it as self-created. This attempt to 
establish a universal system on the premisses of rationalism found 

on the problem of the thing-in-itself. The problem of the thing-in-i 
symbolized the unpassable barrier erected by reification against any 
vision of the totality (i.e. ‘the impossibility of apprehending the whole 
with the aid of the conceptual framework of rational partial systems 
and the irrationality of the contents of individual concepts’).+ Con- 
templative rationalism therefore found itself trapped in an irresoluble 
antinomy: the ever-fired gulf between the phenomenal world of neces- 
sity and the noumenal world of freedom. In order to transcend this 
antinomy thought was forced to move from mere contemplation to 
praxis. Only in this new context would it be possible to conceive a 
subject of thought which could be theorised as producing existence. 
This attempt to discover ‘an identical subject-object’ can be seen fore- 
shadowed in Kant’s Critigue of Practical Reason and in the attempt oig 
Fichte, Schiller and Schelling to overcome the dualism of subject 
object through art, where contemplative reason is replaced by ar 
intuitive understanding which is seen as practical. Art is therefore seer 
as a resolution of the antinomy through its creation of a concret 
totality. But in order for this solution to work, creation must b» 
mythologized, and the world aestheticized. The real problem remain 
unsolved. The true location of the solution to the problem was dis 
covered by Hegel, not in art but in history. ‘Only if the true wer 
understood not only as substance but as subject, only if the subjec 
(consciousness, thought) were both producer and product of th 
dialectical process, only if as a result the subject moved in a sel» 
created world of which it is the conscious form and only if the work 
imposed itself upon it in full objectivity, only then can the problem « 
dialectics and with it the abolition of the antitheses of subject an 
object, thought and existence, freedom and necessity, be held to t 
solved.’ Hegel was, however, unable to discover the true subjec 
object of history and was forced to resort to conceptual mythology wamm 
arrive at a conclusion. This was not a personal limitation; it was tł 





D BCC pp. IO-11. 
14 HCC p. 116, 
15 HCC p, 142, 
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objective limitation of the bourgeois class outlook. Classical philosophy 
was patadoxically chasing a philosophy that would mean the end of 
bourgeois society.16 For the identical-subject-object was the proletariat. 


It is only with the appearance of the proletariat that ‘social reality can 
become fully conscious’,!” that man can become conscious of himself 
as a social being, as the subject-object of the historical process. Such an 
eventuality had been impossible under feudalism, since social relations 
had been interpreted as natural relations. It was the bourgeois class 
which had ‘socialized’ society, but it had performed this task un- 
consciously. It had pursued its immediate class interests and left the 
rest to the ruse of reason. The tragedy of the bourgeoisie was that 
class consciousness was incompatible with class interest (the antinomy 
between the progressive capitalist socialization of production and the 
interests of the individual entrepreneur). Bourgeois thought remained 
trapped, therefore, in the reified contemplative dualism of subject and 
object, which even Hegel was unable to transcend. The proletariat on 
the other hand must make history consciously. Since it is the most 
totally alienated class in capitalist society, it must abolish itself in order 
to achieve its own liberation, and to liberate itself it must liberate the 
whole of humanity. To understand itself, it must understand the 
whole, and to abolish itself, it must move from contemplation to 
praxis. “Thus the unity of theory and practice is only the reverse side of 
the social and historical position of the proletariat, simultaneously 
subject and object of its own knowledge.’48 


Ascribed Consciousness 


This total standpoint of the proletariat, by its very nature shatters the 
teified consciousness of capitalism. In place of dualism and the fetishistic 
methods of science, it posits the unity of thought and being as aspects 
of a dialectical, concrete totality. In its thought the proletariat con- 
ceives reality not as empirical existence but as becoming—the mediation 
between past and future. In place of the reified concepts of the eternal, 
the natural, the empirical, it posits the social, the historical, the 
transitory. In place of a world of impersonal, inhuman facts, it sees the 
world as a product of the relations between men. Thus once fetishism 
is overcome, man becomes the measure of all things and history 
becomes the unceasing overthrow of objective forms. 


Of course this totel consciousness of the proletariat does not coincide 
with the actual empirical consciousness of that class. It is an ‘ascribed’ 
(cagerechas?) consciousness. “By relating consciousness to the whole of 
society it becomes possible to infer the thouglts and feelings which 
men would have in a particular situation if they were «b/s to assess both 
it and the interests arising from it in their impact on immediate action 
and on the whole structure of society. That is to say, it would be 
possible to infer the thoughts and feelings appropriate to their ob- 


16 see HCC p. 148. 
17 HCC p. 19. 
18 HCC p. 20. 
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jective situation’.!9 This ‘ascribed’ consciousness of the proletariat 
manifests itself in the period of revolutionary crisis. As individuals, 
proletarians remain subject to the reified world of appearance and the 
contemplative dualism of subject and object. It is only as a class 
oriented towards praxis that they are able to attain the viewpoint of the 
totality. Thus the attainment of this ‘ascribed’ consciousness is in 
effect synonymous with assuming the leadership of society, since an 
adequate consciousness is already a practice that alters its object. 
Lukács cites the young Marx to the effect that, ‘it will then be seen that 
the world has long possessed a dream of things which it has only to 
possess in comsciousnsss in order to possess them in reakty™ Economic 
evolution can only provide the proletariat with the abstract possibility 
of changing K In the last resort however, ‘the strength of every 
society is . . . a spiritual strength. And from this we can only be 
liberated by knowledge’. 4 Hence, the fate of revolution depends upon 
consciousness. 


The statas of historical materialism follows on logically from 

analysis. It is the ‘self-knowledge of capitalist society’. It is the 
ideological expression of the proletariat’s attempt to liberate itself. Its 
most important function is that of a ‘weapon of war’, which unmasks 
capitalist society. The whole idea underlying Marx’s magnum opas is 
‘the retranslation of economic objects from things back into processes, 
into the changing relations between men’.* Thus, to call historical 
materialism a science, at least as the word is usually understood, would 
be misleading since truth can ‘only achieve an “objectivity” relative to 
the standpoint of the individual classes’. In effect histortcal material- 
ism is identical with the ‘ascribed’ consciousness of the proletariat, and 
thus it is natural that for Lukács, Marxism is properry defined not by 
the ‘primacy of economic motives in historical explanation’ but by ‘the 
viewpoint of the totality’ .?6 ui 


2. Nature and Science 


In most writing on the nature and development of Marxism as : 
theory, the Lukács of History and Class Consciousness is grouped togethe: 
with Korsch, Gramsci and other theoretical leftists of the Russia: 
Revolutionary period. In this guise, he like the rest of the group i: 
either praised or condemned for Hegelianism, historicism, humanism 
voluntarism, spontancism or ultra-leftism. At a certain level o 
theoretical generality, this type of characterization is perfectly appro. 


19 acc p. 51. It can be seen that the conception behind the ider of ‘ascribed’ cor 
sciousness is very closely related to the Weberian theory of ideal types. There t 
however a significant difference, For while the Webertan ideal type can never meo 
fest itself In its pure form, since it is always overlaid by the complexity of interests » 
empirical reality, Luloicaian ‘ascribed’ consciousness appears in its pristine form « 

not atall. a 
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priate and indeed illuminating. At this level the work of these writers 
can be seen as no more than individual variations on an invariant theme 
—the problematic of historicism. What this characterization is forced 
to ignore however, is precisely what is specific to Lukáœ’s own 
theory: a problematic which differentiates him scarcely less 
radically from other theoretical leftists than from orthodox marxism. In 
Lukdcs’s case this specific problematic is by no means a secondary 
question of local interest to the historian of ideas. For it has in fact 
cast a long shadow over the subsequent development of ‘western 
marxiam’ and has recently permeated the attitudes and activities of 
radicals and revolutionaries who may never have read a line of 
Lukdcs’s book and act under the banner of a Marx seen through the 
eyes of Marcuse, the Frankfurt School, Goldmann, Lefebvre or Debord. 


This differentia specifica of Lukdcsism has passed so naturally into the 
conceptual vocabulary and thought patterns of marxisant students and 
intellectuals and has been interiorized so completely into the corpus of 
westem marxism, that it is at first sight difficult to comprehend its 
foreignness to historical materialism. If this is so, it is because it is part 
of a problematic much larger than itself: an invariant problematic 
which has been dominant in bourgeois thought ever since the period of 
the French Revolution and the onset of industrial capitalism. It thus 
possesses all the deceptive obviousness of an ideology which fixates 
thought, and which in the course of its development and elaboration 
can only reproduce this frration in different disguises. Like all such 
problematics, it constitutes a closed circle of thought, which confiscates 
from its subjects the possibility of thinking outside it. This problematic 
may be summed up in the opposition: nature versus science or industry. 


Until the last years of the 18th century, the tension between these two 
poles was barely yet perceived.?7 Nature constituted a central categor ' 
of Enlightenment thought. The path of human progress was in har- 
mony with nature; only feudal contrivance and religious obscurantism 
withheld the blessings of nature’s unseen hand. The demands of the 
bourgeoisie were the satwal rights of man. Once the baleful influence 
of priests and kings was removed, neture’s benevolent dominion would 


17 Some writers have attempted to read into Rousseau elements of a later romantic 
critique of reason, in the name of an idealized state of nature. This is a misreading of 
Rousseau, for whom the state of nature was not a prescription but a critical devico, 
As Kant at least realized, Rouseean’s ‘writings did not propose indeed that men 
should go back to the state of nature, bat that he should look back on it from the 
level he has now attained’. Rousseau never counterposed reason to intuition in the 
manner of the romantics since ‘les plus grandes idées de la divinité nous viennent de 


solitaire, "homme n'est qu'un animal stupide et borne... C'est seulement au selon 
d'état qu’il acquiert son intelligence, soa droit du devoir’. Rousecan’s disagreement 


general Enlightenment conception 
Philasephy of the Enlightenment (1932; tr. F. C. A. Koelln and J. P. Pettegrove, 1951); 
Peter Gay, The Enlightocuont : an interpretation, 2 Vols, 1966 and 1969. 
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ensure social harmony, material prosperity, justice and peace, Man 
should refrain from unwarranted interference and allow nature to take. 
her course. For nature and reason were in accord. 


It was not until the aftermath of the French Revolution and the onset of 
industrialization that this unproblematic alliance between reason and 
nature was shattered, and replaced by an unbridgeable gulf between an 
ideology of scientistic and industrial progress on the one hand anda 
denunciation of its impoverishing and dehumanizing consequences on 
the other. It is impossible here to provi re than an extremely 
schematic account of the contrasting polatity htnceforward contained 
within the couplet, nature/science-industty. In general terms, pro- 
ponents of a scientistic-industrial viewpoint\stressed man’s ability to 
confront and overcome the unknown with the aid of intellectual 
weapons fashioned by himself. It was this gbility which led to man’s 
growing mastery over his natural environment: an environment 
which included both his natural surroundings and his own more 
primitive instincts. Thus history was viewed as the gradual assertion $- 
man’s power to reason (exemplified by science) over his animal nature 
whose blind emotions, baseless fears and dark superstitions testified to 
his original state. Scientific and technological progress was tbus a 
wholly beneficial process which swept away a world of custom and 
ignorance by a world of calculation and control. This process would be 
immeasurably hastened by the application of the methods employed so 
successfully in the natural sciences to the study of man himself: to 
human behaviour in all its aspects. For this would make possible the 
formulation of analytic laws governing human behaviour as universal 
and as regular in their effect as those governing the physical and 
biological world. Mathematical manipulation of these laws would lead 
to the progressive elimination of the random and the arbitrary. Instru- 
mental rationality would govern human affairs and social felicity 
would be predetermined and planned by exact calibration of utilities. 


Seen from the viewpoint of the proponents of the ‘natural’ pole of the 
couplet, this account of the world was a panglossian hypocrisy. For, far 
from bringing man happiness and fulfilment, technological progress 
wrenched man away from nature and thus divorced him from his owr 
essential being. Machinery, artifice, sophistication progressively ture 
man’s achievements against himself. Men could no longer recognise 
themselves in the world of their own creation. Society became alienate 
from itself. For man is not just a machine whose motives and activitie 
can be understood in terms of a model derived from mechanics o 
biology. Human society is not merely an aggregate of atoms subject t 
scientific laws. Nor are its members solely governed by rational sel 
interest. Man is also a passionate, feeling being. He does not mere» 
work and feed himself; he also delights in art and play, and possesses 
spirit whose freedom cannot possibly be contained within the narro 
limits of natural scientific laws. People are not just cogs in a machi ~ 
but human beings who live in a community whoee values and activitie 
when left undisturbed, are at one with the surrounding natural worl 
The real affinity between man and nature is not that of a being governt 
by the same soulless laws of science; it is, on the contrary a spirito 
affinity with the rhythms and patterns of nature. Man should n 
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merely plunder nature of her resources nor simply confront nature 
with his reason. For man’s relation with nature is an ‘organic’ one. 
Nature is not only the source of his life, but also of his imagination, of 
his ideas of beauty and harmony. A triumphant industrial technology 
only subdued nature at the expense of violating man himself. Once the 
bonds uniting man and nature were sundered, man became 2 rootless, 
disoriented being whose outward material accomplishments were only 
attained at the expense of inward spiritual loss. 


In one form or another, the attack on industrial technology, natural 
science and enlightenment rationalism reflected a bitter rejection of the 
pretensions of the bourgeoisie, The form that it took varied from 
country to country. In France and Germany romanticism was born out 
of the reaction to the French Revolution. For Madame de Staël, 
Chateaubriand, De Maistre, the Schlegels, Novalis, Arnim, or Brentano 
reason was henceforth forever tainted by the excesses of the Terror. In 
place therefore of a ‘mechanical’ conception of existence, in Schlegel’s 
words, romanticism stood for an ‘organic’ conception: in place of 
reason, intuition; in place of criticism, faith; in place of truth, beauty; 
in place of science, myth and folk-lore; in place of bourgeois values, the 
medieval world of fixed estates.28 In England, on the other hand, the 
first generation of romantics (Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Blake, Hazlitt) rapturously welcomed the French Revolution, and it 
was left to the Whig Edmund Burke and the political economist 
Thomas Malthus? to lead the tide of reaction against it. In England it 
was not so much the French Revolution as the visible effects of indus- 
trial capitalism justified by a bleakly utilitarian social philosophy that 
provided the mainspring of romantic protest. The organic ties of 
human community were being shattered by the triumph of ‘industrial- 
ism’. Human relations were being replaced by a ‘cash nexus’. 


The Variations of Invariants 


The reverberations of this polarity between nature and science/industry 
set in motion by the dual impact of the French Revolution and the 
advent of industrial capitalism have lasted down to the present day. 
The echoes of this problematic are to be found everywhere in the 
habitual vocabulary of bourgeois thought: traditionalism/modernism; 
status/contract; gweinschaft|gesellschaft; versteben|bepreifen; analynis/ 
intuition; the dissociation of sensibility; pease sexvags, etc. For the 
past 170 years it has remained an invariant problematic of bourgecis 


28 For a discussion of romanticism as a European phenomenon, see A. Lovejoy, ‘On 
the discrimination of Romenticiems’, Esseys is the History of Ideas, Baltimore, 1948, 


the optimistic conceptions of nature prevalent in the 18th century. As 
Talcott Parsons has put it, ‘Malthus introduced a very subtle serpent into the har- 
monious paradise of Locke. The whole theoretical structure threatened to crash,’ 
(Talcott Parsons, The Sirmturs of Social Action, Glencoe, znd ed. 1961, p. 104.) 
Henceforth, those who defended ideologies of technological progress, stressed not 
90 much man’s essential harmony with nature, as his ability to overcomeit. - 
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thought. Mill’s juxtaposition of Bentham and Coleridge could be 
applied with equal justice to the gulf between Leavis and Snow or 


Leary and Eysenck. 


Since all non-socialist culture and a large part of socialist culture ha® 
developed within the confines of this antinomy, the tendency to assimi- 
late one or other of the poles of this couplet to a progressive or 
reactionary standpoint has been overwhelming. In England, for in- 
stance, where the scientistic pole has been dominant and in general 
closely integrated with the viewpoint of the ruling class, the left has not 
surprisingly tended to endorse the essentially progressive nature of the 
romantic anti-scientistic tradition. This can clearly be seen in the work 
of the Leavisite school, and above all in Raymond Williams’s book, 
Culture and Society. A simple equation between romanticism and pro- 
gressive attitudes, however, can only be sustained by ignoring the 
rabidly racist and élitist character of many of the writings of the later 
exponents of the tradition: Carlyle’s enthusiastic support of Governor 
Eyre’s brutal suppression of the Jamaica revolt in 1865—66; Ruskin’s}- 
advocacy of what amounted to a modified form of slavery as an 
alternative to ‘industrialism’; the obsession with ‘blood’ and the 
proto-fascist anti-industrialism of D. H. Lawrence; T. S. Hliot’s 
anti-semitism and flirtation with clerico-fascism, etc. At the same time 
the more progressive features of Ricardo, Hodgekin, J. S. Mill, 
Hunley, Spencer, Bradlaugh, Keynes and Russell are ignored or 
underplayed. The unpalatable fact remains that, depending on the 
prevailing political climate, romantic anti-capitalism is no less as- 
similable to right-wing extremism and variants of fascism than it is to 
socialism (exactly the same is also true in different political contexts of 
the scientistic-technological tradition)*°. The task which Williams sets 
out to perform is in fact impossible to accomplish. The Janus-faced 
character of this romantic tradition cannot be eradicated. The reaso 
for its ambivalence of political signification are to be found in the very 
nature of ideological discourse itself. As Althusser has put it, ‘unlike a 
science, an ideology is both theoretically closed and politically supple 
and adaptable. It bends to the interests of the times, but without any 
apparent movement, being content to reflect the historical changes 
which it is its mission to assimilate and master by some imperceptible 
modification of its peculiar internal relations . . . Ideology changes 
therefore, but imperceptibly, conserving its ideological form; i» 
moves, but with an immobile motion which maintains it where it is, ir 
its place and its ideological role’. ` 





30 Writing of Romanticism as a European phenomenon, Eric Hobsbawm come 
much nearer to an adequate conception of its political character: ‘Whatever it 
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But the fact that the categories of ideological discourse are /abi/s in their 
signification, in no sense implies that the polarity nature/science- 
industry, romanticism/positivism is a simple case of the identity of 
opposites indifferent in their political meaning. What it does mean is 
firstly that, because of its looseness of articulation, a single ideological 
position is consistent with a variety of possible readings; and secondly 
that the precise wélexge of ‘progressive’ and ‘reactionary’ sentiment 
clustered around one pole or the other will vary according to political 
circumstance. This can clearly be seen in the development of this 
problematic in the 19th century. In different contexts, Saint Simon 
could be claimed both as a father of socialism and as the founder 
of managerial big business ideology. The influence of Comte was 
extremely reactionary in Europe and in Mexico, where it was employed 
to legitimate the brutal dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, but relatively 
progressive in Brazil, where Comte’s slogans appeared on the banners 
of the republican revolution which abolished slavery, and in England 
where the leading Positivist E. S. Beesly was the only important 
intellectual to defend the Commune. A similar ambiguity surrounds the 
legacy of the German romantic idealist, Max Stirner, who has been 
claimed both as a father of anarchism and a direct ancestor of Nazism. 
A large section of the French working class movement could fall under 
the sway of the romantic anti-technological ideology of Proudhon, 
while in Germany a significant sector of the socialist movement fell for 
the positivist ideology of Eugen Dithring. At the end of the 19th 
century, while socialist working men in Britain avidly read the works of 
Ruskin, their French contemporaries followed with equal attention the 
works of Emile Zola (who believed that the novel must become a 
branch of science through the application of experimental method). 
The political ambiguity of either pole of the couplet is inherently 
irreducible. 


The Weakness of German Positivism 


In Germany, the positivistic pole of the nature/science antinomy 
remained extremely weak throughout the roth century. In fact 
Germany was par excellence the country of romantic rancour, and the 
foremost breeding ground of anti-scientific and anti-rationalist philo- 
sophy. Even in the golden years of European positivism between the 
18208 and the 18708, Germany produced no poeitivistic thinker of 
major stature. Von Stein, Prince Smith and Dohring could scarcely 
compare with Comte or Mill. Certainly they presented a thin challenge 
to a tradition that included Novalis, Schleiermacher, Schelling, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Stefan Georg. Ultimately, no doubt, 
this general weakness of German positivism was related to the structural 
political weakness of the German bourgeoisie and the consequently 
chequered and half-hearted career of German liberalism. 


Philosophically, the peculiarity of the German intellectual tradition was 
enormously reinforced by the Kantian division of human existence into 
a phenomenal and a noumenal realm. Man was both a physical body 
and a spiritual being. Nature, the phenomenal world of appearance, 
followed unalterable causal laws; as a phenomenal being, man was not 
only a knowing subject, but also an object wholly under the sway of the 
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laws of nature. But man also possessed another aspect. He participated 

in a world of spirit and freedom. This moral life was free and self- 

determined. In this noumenal sphere, man was not subject to causal 

laws in the physical sense; hence, an understanding of man as a social 

being could only be achieved through the speculative methods off 
philosophy. 


The effect of this Kantian distinction was to drive a firm wedge 
between science and ethics, fact and value, subject and object, being 
and thought, the natural and the social.** Thus, while in England and 
France social thought in the 19th century was dominated by a positi- 
vistic tradition which applied to society a general analytic theory 
derived from the model of natural science, in Germany the Kantian 
distinction set up a strong and permanent counter-positivist position. 
Since for the idealist philosopher, all that was significant about man, 
his social life, his culture, was radically excluded from the phenomenal 
realm, therefore an analytical atomistic approach to human society was 
forbidden. Thus, while a transitive mechanical causality was appropri-f. 
ate to the natural sciences, the realm of the human spirit could only be 
understood by the intuition of wholes. Society, history, art, religion 
and philosophy were manifestations of this human spirit (grist). In this 
realm the scholar could not ascribe cause, he could only intuit meaning. 
The effects of this bifurcation were pervasive throughout all branches 
of the human sciences (gristespisseaschafien). It meant that although 
Germany did experience a positivistic influence, particularly in the 
` 18508 and 1860s, it made little lasting impact on official German 

culture’ (with the exception of psychology). In the annals of official 
German culture, the positivistic interlude appears virtually as a void 
between the dissolution of the Hegelian system and the onset of the 
neo-Kantian revival. 


In the last third of the 19th century, the’ anti-positivistic bias d 
German thought reasserted itself more strongly than ever, culminating 
in an irrationalist /sbeaspbilosophis (philosophy of life) which began to 
exercise a strong influence on younger German intellectuals in the 
decade before the First World War. The origins of this tendency are to 
be found in the revival of Kantianism. 


The neo-Kantian movement itself was in no sense uniform™ In it 
original and most orthodox manifestations, it remained close to the 
positivism which it attempted to supersede. The neo-Kantians of thi 
Marburg school were primarily concerned to provide science with : 
rational epistemology and to combat metaphysics. Like Engels, the 
firmly restricted the scope of philosophy to logic and epistemology 





22 For an excellent account of the influence of Kant upon the 19th-century Germs 
intellectual tradition, see Parsons op. cit. pp. 473-99. 

D See W. M. Simon, Exrepeas Pasitisism in the Niveteanth Cening, Comal 1965, piil 
238-64, for an analysis of the influence of Comte in Germany; and Herbert Marcus 
Rowson and Resebdion, 10d ed, NY. 1954, pp. 374-89, for a discussion of Lorenz Vc 

4 The best account of the different schools of Neo-Kantisnism to be found ' 
English is Lewis White Beck, ‘Neo-Kantianism,’ Ewyelepacdia of Philosophica! Scienc, 
1966. : 
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The effect of their work was to stress a rigorous distinction between 
science and ethics, fact and value. 


The neo-Kantians of the Heidelberg school were much more explicitly 
anti-positivistic. The chosen battleground of Windelband and Rickert, 
the most typical representatives of this current, was the status of history, 
a discipline which had been increasingly claimed by positivism in the 
middle years of the century. The dominant intellectual influence at 
Heidelberg was however Wilhelm Dilthey, an unorthodox neo- 
Kantian who in the later years of his life moved increasingly towards an 
unorthodox form of neo-Hegelianism.** Dilthey began with a position 
in many respects quite close to Anglo-French positivism. He turned 
increasingly against these positions in the course of his study of the 
romantic theologian, Schleiermacher. As a result of this work, Dilthey 
came to the conclusion that genuine historical knowledge is an inward 
experience (er/ebxis) of its object, whereas scientific knowledge is an 
attempt to understand (begreifen) phenomena which are external. ‘Mind 
understands only what it has created. Nature, the object of natural 
science, embraces that reality which is produced independently of the 
activity of the mind.’3® History is comprehensible because it is essen- 
tially composed of ‘objectifications’ of the mind. These cultural totali- 
ties, Dilthey called “Waltanschaxungen’ and were ultimately related by 
him back to three basic variations in an atemporal psychic structure. 
They were to be interpreted by the historian through a process which 
Dilthey, following Schleiermacher, termed hermeneutics; this process 
basically consisted of a projection of self into the other and this pro- 
jection was ultimately not an intellectual but an imaginative act. 


The Emergence of Lebensphiloeophie 


Dilthey himself retained positivistic residues until the end of his life, 
but the effect of his work was to give enormous impetus to the romantic 
anti-scientific and irrationalist philosophical trends which gathered 
strength in Germany from the beginning of the zoth century. His stress 
on intuition, as opposed to rationalist analytical modes of cognition, 
coincided with Bergson’s intuitionist vitalism and a parallel intuitionist 
emphasis on non-empirical descriptive statements to be found in 
phenomenology. It was this combination of elements, together with the 
symbolist movement in literature, the diffused influence of Nietzsche 
and Dostoyevsky and the irrationalist political philosophy of Sorels 
which constituted the seedbed of /shessphilosophés. In particular, the 
stress on intuition fatally impaired the earlier neo-Kantian restriction of 
philosophy to the fields of logic and epistemology. It thus enabled the 
reintroduction of ontology back into philosophy already to be found in 
the work of Rickert’s pupil, Lask, and subsequently to be resurrected 
on a far more grandiose scale in the works of Scheler and Heidegger. 





3 The bulk of Dilthey’s writings remain untranslated, A selection of excerpts from 
his major texts can however be found in H, A. Hodges, Wi/behw Dilthey, Loadon, 
1944. See also Carl Antoni, Frew Hirtery to Secielegy, Loadoa, 1962; R. G. Colling- 
wood, The Idea of Histery, Oxford, 1946; R. Aron, Essai sw la theorie de Pbisteire dans 
L’ Allemagne contemporaine, Paris, 1938. 

"4 Hodges, op. cit. p. 32. 
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This pessimistic anti-scientific tendency was also evident in German 
sociology during the same period. It informed many of the attitudes of 
Max Weber, although philosophically he clung to the more orthodox 
and positivistic variants of neo-Kantianism. It was he who first 
characterized capitalism as the bearer of a certain mode of scientifi 

rationality. The triumphant progress of rationalization in the West was 
accompanied by a systematic elimination of magic, ritual and traditional 
corporate attitudes, and the progressive bureaucratization and stan- 
dardization of everyday life. His attitude to this process was one of 
stoical resignation. Tt is horrible to think that the world could one 
day be filled with nothing but these little cogs, little men clinging to 
little jobs and striving towards bigger ones. . . This passion for 
bureaucracy is enough to drive one to despair... But what can we 
oppose to this machinery in order to keep a portion of mankind from 


this parcelling-out of the soul P37 


The full trappings of /ebeasphilosophie are even more apparent in the 
works of Weber's contemporary, George Simmel, an explicit anti. $. 
positivist much closer in spirit to the Heidelberg variant of neo- 
Kantianism.’ Following Bergson, Simmel saw life as a perpetual force 
of creative movement. The opposite of life was form. But life could 
only become real in forms. The individual experience gave form to 
contents, and thereby created the objects of external reality. In certain 
respects, this idea had affinities with Dilthey’s conception of culture as 
an objectification of the mind. But while in Dilthey this process ap- 
peared unproblematic, in Simmel it was loaded with tragic implication. 
The individual produced objects of culture to extend his life and 
potentialities. To do this, he had both to utilize the sum total of haman 
products (objective spirit) and further to interiorize and reintegrate 
them into his own stream of life. But this reintegration of subject and 
object was unattainable. The objective spirit, in the shape of finished 
forms, became detached from the stream of life and took on its oWn 
dynamic, developing thereafter no longer as means but as ends. Thus 
man became progressively enslaved by his own products. 


The basic tendency of Dilthey, Simmel and the Heidelberg school— 
Windelband, Rickert, Lask—was not merely to maintain the traditional 
Kantian distinction between the human and natural sciences, but 
further to affirm that in some way historical knowledge was more real 
than scientific knowledge, and that hermeneutic intuition was more 
authentic than causal analysis. The problem that this assertion posed 
however was how the truth of historical knowledge could be guaran- 
teed. For as Dilthey had stated: ‘all thinking in the human sciences is 
axiological. They select their facts and formulate their questions from 
the standpoint of value’®, Dilthey himself sidestepped the relativistic 


37 Cited in J. P. Mayer, Max Weber and Gorman Politics, Faber, 1943, pp. 1278. V 
38 Simmel is rather misleadingly known to the English speaking world as 2 pionee 
in the sociology of emall groups. His major work, however, was Phikosplle de 
Gildas (Philosophy of Money), 1900. Some account of the main themes container 
within this book can be found in S. P. Altmann, ‘Simmel’s Philosophy of Money’ 
American Jornal of Soctelegy, 1903 ; and Kurt Heinz Wolff, George Sinened, (ed), 1965. 
59 Hodges, op. cit. p. 80. 
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implications of this statement by his optimistic belief in human pro- 
gress and his anticipation of the creation of a master science of psy- 
chology. The lack of a satisfactory solution to the problem of relativism, 
however, remained for his followers a crucial unresolved dilemma from 
which irrationalistic and nihilistic conclusions could be drawn. 


It was in these years of mounting reaction against the values incarnated 
by positivism, that the young Lukács served his intellectual apprentice- 
ship. He studied at Heidelberg, where he was a student of Simmel and 
a close colleague of Lask and Weber. He was influenced by Dilthey, 
Husserl, Bergson, Dostoyevsky and the symbolist movement. The 
themes that preoccupied him were typical of the spiritual flux into 
which European philosophy had begun to move. His first major work 
in German, The Sox! and Forms (1910) raised from a Kantian position ~ 
the question of the relation of human life to absolute values and posed 
the conditions under which human life could be ‘authentic’. It rejected 
every form of compromise with everyday life as an evasion. The main 
effect of the book was to reintroduce Kierkegaard into philosophical 
discussion and the book has been claimed as a founding moment in 
modern Existentialism.*! Between The Soa! and Forms and his second 
major work, The Theory of the Novel (1916), Lukács devoted himself to a 
study of Kierkegaard’s critique of Hegel. This study was never 
finished, but the influence of Kierkegaard was strongly apparent in 
The Theory of ths Novel, in its depiction of time as a process of ‘absolute 
degradation’—a screen that progressively interposed itself between 
man and the absolute. The Theory of the Norel moves from a Kantian to a 
Hegelian position, and a dialectical method is employed to contrast the 
epic of the ancient world where communal values were non-problematic, 
to forms of the novel (the product of modem individualism) where 
communal values can no longer be discovered. Whether as a Kantian 
or a Hegelian however, the dominant influence upon Lukács was that 
of peistespesichte, particularly as it had been developed by Dilthey. 
Writing of this period of his life Lukács stated in 1962, T was then in 
the course of passing from Kant to Hegel, but without in any way 
changing my relationship to the so-called human sciences; in this 
respect I remained essentially dependent on the impressions I had 
formed in my youth from the works of Dilthey, Simmel and Max 
Weber. The Theory of the Novel is essentially a typical product of the 
tendencies of peistesgesichis.’** 


Hustoricism and Social Democracy 
It is important to realize that the tradition of historians and philosophers 
who culminated in the Heidelberg school—the anti-positivist tradition 


—was predominantly conservative, nationalist and romantic. In origin, 
the German historicist school was a conscious rebuttal of the French 





40 The best accounts of Lukics’s early intellectmal development are to be found in 
his autobiographical fragments, Mein Wag zu Marx, 1933; his 1962 introduction to 
The Theory of the Nerei, and his 1967 introduction to Hisery and Class Comsciescrwess; 
accounts ere also to be found in Luclen Goldmann, ‘Introduction aux premiers 
écrits de Georges Lukics, Les Temps Mosdernes, No. 195, August 1962, and George 
Lichtheim, Laskecs, Fontana, 1970. 

41 Goldmann, op. cit. 

44 Georges Lukács, La Theorie du Roman, Paris, 1963, pp. 6-7. 
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Revolution and the Enlightenment. The Hegelian attempt to fuse 
teason and history was answered by Ranke’s assertion that every age 
was equal in the sight of God. The theory of natural law, a central 
weapon of the pbilosophes, was demolished by the historical school of 
Savigny. The economic liberalism of classical economics was dismissed” 
by List, and later by Schmoller and the historical school of economics as 
Swmithiserxs or Manchestertum—not the universally valid analytical laws 
of economic behaviour, but simply the peculiar manifestation of 
the English manufacturing bourgeoisie. In its final manifestations, 
this historicist anti-positivist tradition merged into /ebeaspbilosopbie. 
History was seen as a slow process of degradation. Capitalism meant 
the rule of the rational, the calculating, the bureaucratic mentality. It 
aroused in the Wilhelmine intelligentsia, not humanitarian horror, let 
alone socialist commitment, but rather a romantic gestheticist con- 
tempt. Capitalism increasingly narrowed the space in which an authentic 
life could be lived, The masses were supine or else driven by irrational 
passions, the bourgeoisie were complacent and philistine, the junkers 
were coarse and brutish. The only correct stance to adopt was that off 
the stoicism of the elect. 


It is thus not surprising that Marxists and Social Democrats in the 
Second International and the German spp should have had nothing to 
do with this tendency in German thought. As far as the revisionists 
possessed affinities with neo-Kantianism, it was not with the Heidel- 
berg variant, but with the more liberal, progressivist and positivist 
Marburg current (Herman Cohen, Rudolf Stammler, Karl Vorlinder). 
The German Social-Democratic Movement absorbed from Marxism a 
firm belief in the value and beneficence of science. The inextricable 
alliance between natural science and historical materialism had been 
given the firm imprimatur of Engels. In the work of semi-official party 
philosophers like Dietzgen and Kautsky, historical materialism was was 
interpreted as an extension of Darwinist evolutionism applied to 
human history. When the revisionist debate began, neither side ques- 
tioned the value of a natural scientific approach. The revisionist use of 
Kant centred on the Kantian distinctions between science and ethics, 
fact and value. Neither side seriously doubted that Marxism was an 
empirical science. What was at stake in the eyes of the revisionists was 
the contamination of Marxism by a dialectical method which obecured 
the distinctions between thought and being, fact and value.“ Orthodox 
Marxists defended against Kantian epistemology a simple materialist 
view whereby cognition was an emanation of matter and the objective 
world existed irrespective of perception. Kantianism was attacked, not 
for its positivist implications, but for its half-heartedness about science 
—its doctrine of the thing-in-itself, which Engels had labelled as a 
species of agnosticism.“ : 


The sort of anti-capitalism which Lukács professed in the years before 
1917 had nothing in common with this German social-democrati 


* On the connections between neo-Kantlanism and revisionism, seo Peter Gay, Th 
Dilemma of Deseocratic Socialism, NY, 1952; and Karl Korsch, Marxism and Phélesepésy, 
London, 1970, passim. 

4 Engels, “Ludwig'Fenetbach and the end of Classical German Philosophy,’ Salscts 
Works, Moscow, 1968, pp. 605-6. 
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tradition. In his early writings, Lukács evinced a form of distaste for 
the values of bourgeois civilization similar to that found in the work of 
other Heidelberg thinkers of the period. Unlike Simmel and Weber, 
however, he did not combine this stoical pose with an unquestioning 
support for German imperialism; nor did he share with Dilthey or 
Thomas Mann a belief in the uniqueness and superiority of German 
culture. Lukács never accepted the cultural chauvinism of Wilhelmine 
Germany and could therefore take up no position in the First World 
War except that of absolute rejection and total despair. Perhaps it was 
because of the tension between world-sick /sbsasphilosophie and the 
national democratic aspirations of the Hungarian intelligentsia, which 
he fully shared, that Lukács could never surrender himself totally to 
romantic irrationalism. As he later explained his position, it was that 
of combining an ethical leftism with a right-wing epistemology. While 
fully sharing the prevailing abhorrence of positivism, he sought to find 
some secure foothold which would prevent him from falling down the 
slope which led to the nihilism of Nietzsche. He was engaged in an 
attempt to discover what he was later to denounce as a ‘third way’.*® 
His elaboration of a ‘tragic vision’ in Pascal and Kant, his study of 
Kierkegaard and his move to Hegel can all be interpreted in this light. 
His anti-capitalism was not that of an orthodox socialist but that of a 
solitary romantic individual. Significantly he never felt any affinity 
with the Second International, and when he made his first serious study 
of Marx in 1908-9, he saw him through the eyes of Simmel and Weber.*7 
Politically he was much more strongly drawn to anarcho-syndicalism 
and the cataclysmic anti-capitalist phantasies of Sorel than to Hungarian 
Social-Democtacy.*® His rejection of capitalism in his early years was 
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synonymous with his rejection of everyday life and his search for the 
authentic. In 1910, he wrote: ‘the man who leads an ordinary life 
never knows where the rivers which carry him along will lead to, 
since where nothing is ever achieved everything remains possible... 
for men love everything which is hazy and uncertain in life, and adore~ 
the soothing monotony of the Grand Perhaps. .. When a miracle 
occurs then something real is achieved . . . a miracle forces itself into a 
man’s life and makes it into a clear and unambiguous sum of things 
achieved . . . it strips the soul of all the deceitful veils woven from 
brilliant moments and vague feelings rich with meaning.’49 


That ‘miracle’ occurred in 1917. 
3. The Assault on Science 


It is now possible to assess more clearly the specific place occupied by 
History and Class Consciousness in the history of Marxist thought. It 
represents the first major irruption of the romantic anti-scientific, 
tradition of bourgeois thought into Marxist theory. It was not, as has’ 
sometimes been supposed, a simple return to a lost tradition of Hegel 
and the Young Marx, but a recovery of certain themes to be found in 
them, mediated by the thought of Dilthey, Simmel and the German 
romantic tradition. Precisely because this romantic anti-scientific 
tradition was sraas/aied into Marxism by a philosopher who, alone 
among his contemporaries in Central Europe, had read and studied 
Capital very deeply, the work it produced—History and Class Conscious- 
aess—was an extremely brilliant and persuasive one. 


It is true, of course, that a certain relativization of science, dictated by 
the logic of the historicist problematic, is also to be found in the work 
of Gramsci and Korsch (who are generally assimilated to Lukács inl 
latter-day discussions of theoretical leftism in the 19208). But there is 
nowhere to be found in their work a comparably negative characteriza- 
tion of scientific progress as such. On the contrary, within the limits of 
their respective epistemological positions, both Korsch and Gramsci 
emphatically defended the emancipatory power of science and expressly 
defined Marxism itself as a scientific weapon of the working class. The 
very last page of Korsch’s Marxism and Philosophy declares: ‘Just as 
political action is not rendered unnecessary by the economic action of a 
revolutionary class, so intellectual action is not rendered unnecessary by 
either political or economic action. On the contrary, it must be carried 
through to the end in theory and practice, as revolutionary scientific 
criticism and agitational work before the seizure of state power by the 
working class, and as scientific organization and ideological dictator- 
ship after the seizure of state power.” Gramsci, for his part, went out 
of his way to stress the enormous secular importance of modern 
science and its indissoluble link with the emergence of Marxism 
itself. “The rise of the experimental method separates two historicat 
worlds, two epochs, and initiates the process of dissolution of theology 
and metaphysics and the process of development of modern thought 
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whose consummation is in the philosophy of praxis. Scientific experi- 
ment is the first cell of the new method of production, of the new form 
of active union of man and nature.’5! 


In Lukécs’s book, by contrast, there is no suggestion of the liberating 
effects of industrialization and scientific discovery, let alone of Marx’s 
belief that the theory of historical materialism was itself a real and 
responsible science. Indeed, Lukács actually goes so far as to castigate 
Engels for his assertion that industry and scientific experiment are 
forms of ‘praxis’. For Lukács, on the contrary, they are ‘contemplation 
at its purest’ |** In fact—and this is perhaps the strongest evidence of 
all against both Lukács and the whole romantic and post-romantic 
tradition from which he emerged—Marx himself is strikingly and totally 
fres from the tension between ths two invariant poles of boxrgpois social thought 
and sensibility. Nowhere in his work is there even the sign of a serious 
‘temptation’ by either romantic anti-industrialism or utilitarian positiv- 
ism: he had equally scathing contempt for both Proudhon and 
Bentham. There is no mystique either of Nature or Industry in his 
writings. An optimistic and promethean imagery that is a far cry from 
either the ‘felicific calculus’ or the ‘soul and its forms’ permeates his 
work from start to finish. Moreover, Marx again and again insisted on 
the historically progressive role of the bourgeoisie and of the enormous 
material revolution it had wrought with the advent of modern machine 
industry, whatever the savage exploitation and suffering that had 
accompanied it in its train. There is a famous tirade against every 
variety of what is called ‘feudal socialism’ in the Communist Mani- 

festo. He was unshakeably convinced that his mature work itself 
represented the revolutionary foundation of a new science. Capital 
opens with the epigraph addressed to ‘those readers who zealously seek 
the truth’ and states: “There is no royal road to science, and only those 
who do not dread the fatiguing climb of its steep paths have a chance of 
gaining its luminous summits.’ Furthermore, the metaphors of Capital 
are never those of the Wastel/asd: for all its immense brutality and 
oppression, Capitalism was the absolute precondition and material 
foundation of the classless society of the future. Marx expressed this 
theme characteristically innumerable times, and nowhere more 
eloquently than in the famous passage where he declares: “The ancient 
conception, in which man always appears (in however narrowly 
national, religious or political a definition) as the aim of production, 
seems very much more exalted than the modern world, in which pro- 
duction is the aim of man and wealth the aim of production. In fact, 
however, when the narrow bourgeois form has been peeled away, what 
is wealth, if not the universality of needs, productive powers, and so on, 
of individuals, produced in universal exchange? What, if not the full 
development of human control over the forces of nature—those of his 
own nature as well as those of so-called “nature”? What, if not the 
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absolute elaboration of his creative dispositions, without any pre- 
conditions other than antecedent historical evolution which makes the 
totality of this evolution—ie. the evolution of all human powers as 
such, unmeasured by any previously established yardstick—an end in 
itself P5. Marx, in other words, had completely saperseded the eterni” 
bourgeois circle of romanticism/positivism by his theory of the 

ian revolution which by expropriating the expropriators would 
abolish the social formation which had given rise to it and produce a 
new order, beyond capital and its insuperable contradictions. 


This supersession, which gives its ring to the whole zoss of Marx’s 
work, is completely absent from the version of historical materialism 
presented in History and Class Consciousness. Instead there is a wholly 
undialectical and unhistorical depiction of capitalism from its outset as 
a process of social decay and spiritual fragmentation. Capitalist develop- 
ment is not seen as a ruthless dynamism, liberating as well as destroying, 


but as an enveloping network of metaphysical passivity. Industry and 
scientific experiment become mere contemplation. There is nowherg- 


any indication in the book that Lukács actually understood what Marx 
meant by the liberation of the forces of production from the social 
relations of production. Yet as Colletti has recently written: “The 
self-government of the masses presupposes: a high productivity of 
labour, the possibility of a drastic reduction in the working-day, the 
progressive combination of intellectual and industrial work in the 
category of the worker-technician, masses conscious and capable of 
making society function at a higher historical level. In short, the self- 
government of the masses, the rule of the proletariat, presupposes the 
modern collective worker. These conditions can only arise on the basis of 
large-scale industry.’°§ In Lukdcs’s book this dimension is wholly 
absent. The leap from the realm of necessity to that of freedom is given 
no material content. There is absolutely no vision of an advan: 
industrial sociatisw. The proletariat merely dominates that soci 
totality to which it had always ascriptively aspired, and from which 
commodity fetishism and reification had hitherto separated it. There- 
with all objective forms are dissolved into processes, 


The Triumph of Geistesgeschichte 


This attack upon the role of science and technology is not simply ¢ 
residual aberration carried over from Lukics’s pre-Marxist past. D 
forms the ‘beoretical core of the whole book and determines all thi 
political errors and lacunae which thereafter derive from it. To star 
with, it is this central theme which accounts for the extraordinaril 
abstract and ethereal role assigned to the proletariat. Its role is not tha 
of a concrete historical force, but that of a hitherto missing term in 

geometrical proof. The proletariat is the deas ex machina whose timel 
appearance resolves the antinomies of geistespeschichtv. The problem the 
the German anti-positivistic school had been unable to resolve was hò? 
hermeneutic intuition was to arrive at a degree of objective certaint 
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analogous, or if possible superior, to the analytic method of natural 
science. If thinking in the human sciences were really ‘axiological’, how 
could the spectre of cultural relativism be avoided? The achievement of 
History and Class Consciousness was the formulation of an elegant yet 
startling solution to this problem: all truth is relative to the standpoint 
of individual classes; the proletariat is by its essence a universal class; 
its subjectivity is universal; but a universal subjectivity can only be - 
objective. 


The consequence of this solution is that the traditional terms of debate 
about the nature of natural science are reversed. Science is subjectivized ; 
value (in the case of the proletariat) is objectivized. Far from social- 
historical knowledge straining to attain a degree of certainty compar- 
able to natural science, the methodology and findings of natural science 
are demoted to the status of being a particular form of expression of the 
world vision of the bourgeoisie. Like the rest of the bourgeois con- 
ception of the world, natural science is partial; it is a necessarily false 
consciousness which will be dialectically transcended by the totalizing 
standpoint of the proletariat, the last and only true claimant to the 
universal. 


Moreover, just as the analytic rationality of modern science is merely a 
reflection of that capitalist reification which dominates the historical 
and social world, and hence can produce only ‘partial’ empirical find- 
ings, so conversely the proletariat’s ‘standpoint of the totality’ is 
integrally valid even when it is incapable of producing «sy partial 
empirical truths at all. Thus Lukács seriously declares that: ‘Let us 
assume for the sake of argument that recent research had disproved 
once and for all every one of Marx’s individual theses. Even if this 
were to be proved, every serious “orthodox” Marxist would still be 
able to accept all such modern findings without reservation and hence 
dismiss all of Marx’s theses is ofo—without having to renounce his 
orthodoxy for a single moment . . . Orthodoxy refers exclusively to 
method. >? This famous dictum has been widely accepted and repeated on 
the Left, and indeed is proudly reaffirmed by Lakács in his 1967 intro- 
duction to History and Class Consciousness. In fact, such a credo would 
simply be an intellectual suicide for Marxism: what scientific method in 
history has been able to survive the systematic disproof of every one of 
its findings ? What possible charter could there be for it? 


The Simplicity of History 


The logical and necessary consequence of Lukdcs’s contempt for those 
concrete facts which Marx spent so much of his life studying, is that 
history as such plays a purely spectral role in History and Class Conscions- 
mss. In actual fact, there is very little reference to, or awareness of the 
real history of either the capitalist mode of production or working- 
class struggle in the book.” 
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Messianic anti-scientism, indeed, inevitably finds itself in insoluble 
difficulties once it does attempt to discuss the central political and 
theoretical problems raised by Marx’s work. Thus, in order to be 
squeezed into the straight-jacket that Lukscs’s philosophical positien 
has prepared for it, historical development is pared down to a simp 
procession of economic-ideological totalities expressing the life 
conditions of successive class-subjects. Each class-subject possesses a 
conception of the world which dominates and totally permeates the 
historical totality which it inhabits. Moreover, since it is the class 
subject which bestows meaning upon its historical totality and not the 
mode of production which assigns social roles through the production 
process to classes which can transform them by struggle, the role of the 
economic is reduced to that of a shadowy substratum which only 
surfaces when called upon to explain the transition from one mode of 
production to another. 


The necessary complexity of any given social formation, which may 
usually does amalgamate a sxmber of modes of production in a hiert ` 
archical set, is annulled from the outset by this imaginary parade. The 
Russian Revolution, which fused and combined a bourgeois and a 
proletarian revolution because of the intertwined co-existence of feudal 
and capitalist relations of production in the Tsarist social formation, is 
simply unthinkable within Lukdcs’s scheme. No less so, of course, is 
the existence of petty commodity production in Western countries: the 
role of the peasantry in France is inexplicable within the terms of his 
book. Ths Eighteenth Bramaire might well never have been written for 
all its impact on Lukáce’s theory. 


But it is not simply the economic history of modes of production—the 
‘base’—which is etherealized virtually out of existence by Lukács. Th 
whole complexity of differential political and cultural systems in th 
Seperstructsre is contracted into a few wooden leitmotifs. For Lukács, 
the thesis that the dominant ideology in any social formation is the 
ideology of the ruling class is interpreted as the saturation of the social 
totality by the ideological essence of a pure class subject. But it 
important to notice that this domination has virtually no tustitute 
apparatus whatever. It is simply ‘pure ideology’—the unseen rays of > 
hidden centre of the universe: commodity fetishism. Thus in Histore 
and Class Conscionsmess, Lukács’s whole account of bourgeois ideologica? 


The Theory of the Nevel: “This new terrain appeared to us then as a mental universe o. 

syntheses, both in the realm of theory and in the realm of history. W. 
failed to ses how little these new methods were based on facts. That great thinkers ha» 
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domination is reduced to the invisible emanations of reification from 
commodities, which radiate out to bleach the consciousness of the 
inhabitants of capitalist society. What is strikingly and completely 
missing in Lukdcs’s account is, of course, the whole institutional 
superstructure of bourgeois class power: parties, reformist trade 
unions, newspapers, schools, churches, families are scarcely mentioned. 
The actual cultural systems which in the real world constitute the 
foundations of bourgeois hegemony and which form the basis of what 
Lenin is talking about in What is to be Dons? when he speaks of the 
‘Massive and natural superiority of means’™ enjoyed by bourgeois 
ideology over proletarian ideology, are wholly absent from the dis- 
embodied scenario of History and Class Consciousness. There, the bour- 
geoisie maintains its ideological rule, not through the corporeal 
communication of its political organizations, voluntary associations, 
press or educational systems but solely through the ghostly discourse 
of commodities. They alone speak. 


Moreover, quite apart from the huge lacuna of any discussion of the 
institutions for the transmission of ruling class ideology in a capitalist 
society, there is also a drastic and crippling simplification of the nature 
of the ideologies transmitted. For Lukács, the dominant ideology in 
a social formation will be a pure manifestation of the ideology of the 
dominant class, and the ideology of the dominant class will be a pure 
reflection of the life conditions and conception of the world of that 
class. There are only two classes which can aspire to this form of 
domination—the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Internal political or 
social differentiation within these classes are explained simply as 
contingent and adventitious failures to achieve full class awareness. 
The contamination of a pristine class ideological essence by elements 
derived from the ideologies of other classes is thus an automatic sign of 
political decline. In fact, Lukács’s theory of ideology here is not merely 
‘schematic’, it is incorrect in principle. For there has never existed the 
type of pristine ideological sway which he presupposes, because 
ideologies are not simply the subjective product of the ‘will to power’ 
of different classes: they are objective systems determined by the whole 
fiid of social struggle between contending classes. Thus, as Nicos 
Poulantzas has written: ‘the dominant ideology does not simply reflect 
the life conditions of the dominant class-subject “pure and simple”, 
but the political relationship in a social formation between the domin- 
ant and dominated classes’®!—to which need only be added the 
extension of this relationship into the total field of the swternational class 
struggle. There are innumerable examples in history of this pheno- 
menon, all of them incompatible with Lukdcs’s theory of class con- 
sciousness. Otherwise, what are we to make of the oft-cited incorpora- 
tion of Jacobinism—a petty-bourgeois ideology of small producers— 
into the official doctrines of French capitalism? Or the so-called 
‘socialism’ of the Indian big bourgeoisie and its Congress Party today, 
not to speak of innumerable other ex-colonial countries? Or the 
impact of imperialist ideology on the ruling establishments of non- 
capitalist countries ? 
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Hegelian Collapse Theory 


In the case of the dominated classes, Lukdcs’s model leads to even more 
serious results and is mainly responsible for his inconsistent and un- 
comfortable handling of the notion of ‘ascribed’ proletarian 
consciousness. There is no room in it for conceiving the possibility of a 
dominated class which does possess a consciousness which is neither 
‘ascribed’, nor that of the ruling class, but is sees and impare. Once 
again history is littered with examples of this impurity in which 
radical proletarian class instinct is often deeply overlaid by bourgeois 
ideological veneers of different sorts, or in which genuine proletarian 
ideology is mixed with contaminations from allied, rather than enemy, 
classes—peasants or urban petty producers for example. The Proud- 
honism of the early French working class is an example of the second 
type: the Lassalleaniam of the early German working class, or the 
Fabianism of the British labour movement down to this day, are 
examples of the first. In Italy, Grameci’s distinction between ‘corpo- 
rate’ and ‘hegemonic’ ideologies of the proletariat was, of course, $- 
precisely designed to grapple with just this problem of the co-existence’ 
of different ideological horizons and traditions within the ranks of the 
exploited. Lukács condemns all this to silence. Indeed, he literally has 
no other categorical option but to consign structurally ‘impure’ cases of 
class consciousness to non-existence. The peasantry or petty- 
bourgeoisie is thus a/eys consigned to the dark void of complete 
unconsciousness: ‘Tn all decisions crucial for society its actions will be 
irrelevant and it will be forced to fight for both sides in turns but 
always without consciousness. We cannot really speak of class con- 
sciousness in the case of these classes (if, indeed, we can even speak of 
them as classes in the strict Marxist sense of the term) . . . Consciousness 
and self-interest are mutually incompatible in this instance. Since class 
consciousness was defined in terms of the problems of ascribing class 
interests, the failure of their class consciousness to develop in thé 
immediately given historical reality becomes comprehensible philo- 
sophically.’& 


The proletariat itself is necessarily always at one or the other of these 
extremes. Short of full ‘ascribed’ consciousness, it is condemned to no 
consciousness at all. This unconsciousness can only be surpassed by the 
proletariat as a class breaking through the reified structure of prevailing 
thought. The question then arises, what determines the proletariat’s 
swing from one to the other of these two all-or-nothing poles in any 
particular historical case? 


The answer is disconcertingly simple. For all its denunciations of the 
mechanical Marxism of the Second International, Lukscs’s model itself 
remains securely trapped within the problematic of the Second Inter- 
national belief in the final, cataclysmic economic collapse of capitalism 
that will usher in the socialist revolution—the Zasawaresbroch theory. 
For the emergence of true proletarian consciousness is mechanically 
attributed by Lukács to the advent of a full-scale economic crisis. “The 
active and practical side of class consciousness, its true essence, can only 
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become visible in its authentic form when the historical process 
imperiously requires it to come into force, i.e. when an acute crisis in 
the economy drives it to action. At other times it remains theoretical 
and latent, corresponding to the latent and permanent crisis of capital- 
iam.’® Here all Lukács achieves is a restatement of the old Luxem- 
burgist and anarcho-syndicalist couplet, economism/spontancism, in a 
new Hegelian terminology. 


In the last two essays of History and Class Conscionsmess, an attempt is 
made to modify this extremely primitive economist/spontancist model 
(which is much poorer than Luxemburg’s more sophisticated version 
of it, from which it is derived) by suddenly arguing that proletarian 
class consciousness sorwally lags bebind the objective situation and there- 
fore needs the party to bring it up to the mark of revolutionary Marx- 
ism. “The class consciousness of the proletariat does not develop 
uniformly throughout the whole proletariat, parallel with the objective 
economic crisis. Large sections of the proletariat remain intellectually 
under the tutelage of the bourgeoisie; even the severest economic 
crisis fails to shake them in their attitude. With the result that the 
standpoint of the proletariat and its reaction to the crisis is much less violent and 
intense than is the crisis itself. . . Proletarian ideology lags behind the 
economic crisis.’ But Lukács is unable to show why the Party should 
necessarily be able to compensate for this lag. In effect, he merely 
substitutes a mystical belief in the ideological efficacy of the party for 
that of the proletariat. Thus while the class languishes in the swamp of 
revisionism and menshevism, the party is assumed to be magically 
proof against this ideological crisis, and is endowed with the power to 
recall the class to its true historical vocation. The result is ultimately to 
exchange an economist spontaneism for an organizational voluntarism. 
Lukács comes little nearer to authentic Marxism, or to real history, 
with this shift. In fact, of course, it is often the masses who have to 
educate the party, and not just the party which organizes and guides the 
masses. The whole trajectory of the Russian Revolution is rich in 
episodes of this dialectical process. It was not the Bolshevik central 
committee which overthrew T'sarism in February; who invented the 
Soviets? 


The Spiritualisation of Power 


Lukács’s conception of proletarian ideology and of the working-class 
party, moreover, does not merely prevent him from ever providing in: 
History and Class Consctouseess the elements of that ‘concrete analysis of 
a concrete situation’ which Lenin always said was the ‘soul of Marxism’. 
It does not only situate the book at a great remove from actual history. 
It also leads to an ultrm-idealist form of politics proper. For Lukács’s 
conception of class power is so totally confined to an etherealized 
ideology, that it not merely passes over the whole array of cultural 
apparatuses whereby the bourgeoisie exercises its ideological dominance 
in capitalist social formations, but it also largely neglects the political 
apparatus of capital par excellence: the State. There is very little in the 
main essays of History and Class Conscionsmss on the bourgeois State. 
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Such passages as there are often betray a fundamental inability to 
comprehend its plain class role. Thus Lukács reproaches the judicial 
branch of the State apparatus for dispensing an impersonal justice like 
‘a ticket-machine’—as if it were merely the formal rationality and 
calculability of this justice which constituted its banefulness, and not” 
the class oppression of its whole substantive content! Apart from this 
reference and a similar allusion to bureaucracy, there is no discussion 
of the army or the police. In other words there is no real mention of 
that State apparatus which Marx and Lenin taught had to be broken 
physically by the working class with material, insurrectionary struggle, 
to accomplish the socialist revolution. Lukdcs effectively ignores this 
crude coercive instrument of capitalist power. 


The logical consequence is that he ends by affirming explicitly that the 
power of the ruling class is ultimately spiritual in character, and that 
therefore the emergence of true proletarian class consciousness is itself 
tantamount to the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. “The strength of every 
socisty is in the last resort a spiritwal strength. From this we can only be. 
liberated by knowledge.’®© Lukács adds the logical rider to this axiom: 
‘To becomes conscious is synonymous with the possibility of taking over the 
header ship of society’? 65 The conclusions are in fact inscribed in his whole 
initial epistemology. For according to the latter, the proletariat, when 
it accedes to true class consciousnejs, becomes the identical subject- 
object of history, and thereby the first class to acquire an adequate 
social comprehension of society and history. Because this consciousness 
is the self-knowledge of reality, and embodies the union of thought and 
being, the proletariat’s very accession to its ascribed class consciousness 
ds facto modifies its own class situation. As adeguati conscionsmess is already 
a practice which alters its object. Lukács affirms this candidly idealist thesis 
black on white: ‘An adequate, correct consciousness means a change in 
its own objects, and in the first instance, in itself’? Thus when thej 
consciousness of the proletariat as a class breaks through the reified 
laws of political economy which condemn it to a commodity existence, 
it shereby decisively modifies its life-condition ; ‘When the worker knows 
himself as a commodity, his knowledge is practical. That is to say, tbis 
knowledges brings about an objective structural changes in the object of kaow- 
ledge.” 8 


Indeed, once the epistemological postulate of the ‘identical subject 
object’ is established, it is inevitable that Lukács should have simply 
cancelled any distinction whatever between objectification and aliena- 
tion, as he himself was later to admit. For if consciousness is itself a 
practice which alters its object, a subjective ‘interiorization’ of the 
object can not merely modify but abolish it as an object altogsther. Again, 
Lukács has the courage to follow through the consequences of this 
surreal logic. He writes: ‘For the proletariat, however, this ability to go 
beyond the immediate in search of the “remoter” factor means the 
transformation of the objective nature of the objects of action? © Later, he adds 
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that after the victory of the socialist revolution: “The social significance 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, socialization, means that... as far 
as tle proletariat—tegarded as a class—is concerned, sts own labonr now 
ceases to confront it in an antomomons, objectified manner. ™ It is thus perfectly 
natural for Lukács to argue that for the proletariat to become class- 
conscious is ‘synonymous’ with the possibility of assuming the leader- 
ship of society. If social power is always ultimately spiritual in character, 
once the proletariat fulfils its vocation as the identical subject-object of 
history by acquiring an adequate consciousness of capitalist society, it 
abolishes this society in a final éwteriorization of it. The exact analogy of 
this procedure with the movement of Hegel’s Spirit needs no emphasis. 
All that it omits is the brute, material struggle for power—strikes, 
demonstrations, lock-outs, riots, insurrections or civil wars—that is 
the stuff of terrestrial revolutions. 


Marxist Lebensphilosophie 


Lukdcs’s basic schema, it should now be evident, is a rigorous form of 
idealism. Since class consciousness suffices to alter class situation and 
full class consciousness is equivalent to domination of the social whole, 
power is ultimately ideological. A ruling class dominates and organizes 
its social totality by the impregnation of it by its own consciousness. It 
will be seen that if this syllogism is applied strictly, the Marxist party 
has no significant role to play in the socialist revolution. Lukács does, 
however, try to insert the party into his model in the later essays of his 
book, but the result is often an unhappy compromise between the 
philosophical millenialism which he was beginning to modify and 
Leninist theory, with which he was just beginning to become ac- 
quainted. Recalling the book in 1967, Lukács was to claim that his idea 
of ‘ascribed class consciousnesss’ was an attempt to make the same 
distinction as that developed by Lenin in What is to be Dome? between 
‘spontaneously emerging trade-union consciousness’ and ‘socialist 
class consciousness’ which is ‘implanted in the workers from outside, 
i.e. from outside the economic struggle and the sphere of the relations 
between workers and employers.’7! This retrospective justification is, 
however, not a convincing one. The Kautsky-Lenin schema, which 
stresses that bourgeois intellectuals are by definition the possessors of 
previous scientific accumulations, and must therefore be the saitial 
bearers of Marxist theory ‘to’ the working class, is doubtless only a 
partial one (for it omits to stress that the historical preconditions and 
materials of this theory are the real struggles of the nascent working 
class itself, without which it would be impossible for historical 
materialism to have been forged). But it is at least, within its own self- 
declared limits, close to the historical facts, and moreover possesses the 
merit of posing sharply the question of what happens to the sclence of 
historical materialism when the masses adopt it in a revolutionary 
party. It thus confronts the central problem of the relation between the 
party and the masses by allowing for their respective axtoxomy. Lukics’s 
formulations, however, tend to banish the problem altogether by 
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collapsing science into consciousness, and class consciousness into 
(acute) class situation. Where Lenin had contrasted revolutionary 
Marxist science with spontaneous trade-unionism, Lukács juxtaposes a 
Weberian ‘ascribed class consciousness’ with non-consciousness trapped 
in the reified world of appearances. The transition from one to the” 
other is presented at times as a moral ascesis, accomplished under the 
pressure of economic crisis: ‘Class consciousness is the “ethics” of the 
proletariat, the unity of its theory and its practice, the point at which 
the economic necessity of its struggle for liberation changes dialectically 
into freedom. ... The moral strength conferred by the correct class 
consciousness will bear fruit in terms of practical politics.’”? Here 
ethics expressly commands politics, in a philosophical moralization of 
class struggle. The role of the party is thus inevitably a supernumerary 
one, merely reduplicating the ethical bearing of the class. “The true 
strength of the party is moral: it is fed by the trust of the spontaneously 
revolutionary masses whom economic conditions have forced into 
revolt.’ Thus when, in the later essays which end the book, the prob- 
lem of the party is re-posed in more Leninist fashion, there is ng. 
epistemological basis for it. The parthenogenetic powers of the class 
are simply displaced onto the party, without there being any real effort 
to explain why the party is both distinct from the masses and yet a 
detachment of them, a vanguard which both teaches the masses and 
learns from them. These positions are formally affirmed in the closing 
pages of the volume, but there is no theoretical foundation for them 
within the book. 


In effect the subordination of all political analysis in the main essays of 
History and Class Comscionsmess to the exigencies of a philippic against 
science render impossible any grasp of the complexity of the relations 
between party and class. By his refusal to concede that Marxism is no 
only a revolutionary political ideology, but also a materialist science 
social formations, Lukács is disabled from discussing the relationship 
between science and politics, and hence of thinking problems o 
political strategy. The theoretical logic of the book, as we have seen, i 
highly idealist: the thaumaturgical powers of consciousness suffice ti 
overthrow capital. But it would be wrong to think that it is reformist 
Lukdcs’s subjective revolutionary sincerity was unquestionable, ane 
there are passages in the book—especially, of course, the later section 
—where correct formulations about the character of the sociali 
revolution and other topics can certainly be found.” But these ar 
necessarily unintegrated into the total pattern of the work. In a sens: 
it is its very remove from concrete politics that saves it from the cot 
sequences of its most perilous arguments. The philosophical theo: 
delineated in it can, by changes in the names of categories, co-cx> 
equally genuinely and enthusiastically in different parts of the boo- 
both with Luxemburgist and Leninist political loyalties. There is > 
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Lukácsian politics as such in History awd Class Consciousness.” For the 
over-riding intention of the book lies elsewhere: its original hope, and 
ambition, is to arrange a marriage between romantic anti-scientific 
lebeaspbilosopbie and historical materialism.76 


The Path of Transition 


However, having said all this, it is important to remember that Lukács 
himself characterized History and Class Consciousness, not as a Marxist 
essay, but as a transitional work in which elements of Marxism are 
blended with a pre-Marxist ideological problematic. This can clearly be 
perceived in the book itself. For there is a marked difference in quality 
between the last two essays—written in 1922—and the rest. Lukics’s 
essay on Luxemburg’s critique of the Russian Revolution, despite 
utopian elements, marks a huge step forward from the idealist abstrac- 
tions of the preceding essays. For the first time in the book, the neces- 
sarily over-determined character of any revolutionary process is 
grasped. Lukács justly criticizes Luxemburg’s exaggeration of the 
‘purity’ of the proletarian character of the Russian Revolution, the 
consequent faults in her judgment of the critical tactical problems of 
land, nationalities and the constituent assembly. There is, moreover, 
an astonishingly perceptive discussion of the political results of the 
failure of the pre-1914 left inside the spp to understand the importance 
of separate organization and theirt corresponding overestimation of the 
importance of ideological debate within an organically reformist party: 
the essentially epésodic character of the pre-war revisionist-revolutionary 
debate itself. The main weakness of this essay is Lukdcs’s failure to 
understand the gravamen of Luxemburg’s charge that the Bolshevik 
leaders had under the duress of the civil war subordinated and devital- 
ized the Sos#ets and Russian working-class institutions, and that this was 
certain to produce an ulterior degeneration of the ussr if a revolution 
in the West did not come to its aid. The necessity for autonomous 


™ This point is correctly perceived, if perhaps over-enthusiastically p.cseed home in 
Jean-Paul Dollé, Du Ganchisme a l’Humanisme Soctaliste,’ Les Temps Modernes, 
Jacuary 1966, where it is -gued that an identical theoretical problematic could both 
provide the basis for ultra leftism in the 1920's anda flabby reformism after 1956. 
76 Tt is significant that only in two passages In the book does Lukács explicitly con- 
front romanticism, in a passing discussion of the romantic conception of nature (pp. 
135-40 & footnotes 47-53, pp. 214-4). Here he states that romantics from Schiller, 
and Schelling to Ruskin and Carlyle, through their stress on intuition of the 
totality (derived from the model of artistic creation) have tumed nature into a 
subjective mood. ‘What would seem to be the high point of the interlorization of 
nature really implies the abandonment of true understanding of it.’ (p. 214.) However 
Lakics’s conversion of romantic ‘Natural Philosophy’ into merely a subjective ‘mood’ 


thought. ‘Natural Philosophy’ was primarily a protest against the narrowness of 


of 

Moreover, to reduce the romantic critique of science and ‘reification’ to a shapeless 
and furry emphasis on intuition, is obviously tendentious, One need only think, in 
the case of England, of Blake’s connection between Newtonianism and ‘dark 
satanic mills’, or Cartyle’s analysis of the dehumaniration of the ‘cash nexus’ or the 
link between capitalism and the ‘dismal science’ in Past and Present. This summary 
handling of early romantic anti-capitaliem in History and Class Comsctomsmass virtually 
seems to be designed to cover the author’s own affinities with it. 


proletarian institutions of political power escaped him. Nevertheless, 
given this major limitation, the essay is certainly the best appraisal of 
Luxemburp’s critique written in Europe at that time, and is notable for 
its serene and warm tone at a time when Luxemburg’s memory was 
already coming under sectarian attack. Yy 


The final essay on Organization reveals something of the same mixture 
of recurrent mistakes and very real advances. In a direct analysis of the 
structure and role of the revolutionary party, Lukács was still unable to 
provide any adequate theory of internal democracy and collective 
decision-making processes within it—not surprisingly, since only a 
firm grasp of the inseparability of these from a correct external re- 
lationship to the class could have helped him to produce one, and this 
was precluded by the terms of his initial philosophical model, as we 
have seen. However, there is clear acknowledgment now of the exist- 
ence of a dialectical relationship between party and class, even if this 
is not theoretically founded—as can be seen by Lukscs’s solution to the 
problem of inner-party democracy, which simply proposes mechani 
rotation and periodic purges to ward off the dangers of bureaucracy. 
At the same time, there is still idealist denial of the divisive effects of 
socio-economic stratifications within the proletariat on its ideological 
outlook, and hence an inability to see the party’s function in overcom- 
ing these. But the essay does contain extremely intelligent sections on 
collective discipline and personal militancy, and an illuminating 
critique (much superior to the over-rated work of the renegade sociolo- 
gist Michels) of the structural causes of reformism and passivity among 
the rank-and-file of the bureaucratized parties of social-democtacy. 
Thus, right at the end of History and Class Conscionsaess, Lukács was 
clearly struggling to escape from the theoretical impasse in which the 
main problematic of his earlier philosophy had imprisoned him. 
—Á 


The Viewpoint of Historical Materialism 


The success with which Lukács did break out of the historicist idealism 
of History aad Class Consciousness, and the real and formidable power of his 
intelligence, can be seen in the short work which he published a year 
later—Lesin.77 This remarkable book is in every respect superior to 
Lukscs’s earlier work: indeed, it inhabits an entirely different universe. 
Here, for the first time, were systematized and developed most of the 
lasting cornerstones of Leninist theory. The Hegelian terminology, the 
identical subject-object and ascribed class consciousness vanish com- 
pletely. Hostility to science is no longer present; Marxism itself is 
conceded proper scientific status. Even the term ‘reification’ is aban- 
doned (although the notion is still present). A certain confusion 
between Lenin’s distinct concepts of the revolutionary situation anc 
the revolutionary epoch is to be found in the initial chapter of the book 

and an underlying unawareness of the significance of his final grea 

struggle against bureaucracy, in the last chapter. But with these tw 
exceptions, the main theses of Lenin’s political theory and thei 
strectwral inter-conaexcions have to this day never been better expounde: 
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and clarified than in this brief volume. This is not the place to discuss all 
its dimensions and insights. But it is necessary to stress that there are at 
least five or six absolutely central qoestions on which Lukics’s Leris 
represents a radical rupture with his History and Class Consciousness. 


To begin with, in lieu of the formerly economist and spontancist 
conception of a working-class revolution provoked by a straight- 
forward depression and trade crisis, there is a singularly firm and lucid 
grasp of the basic Leninist thesis of the combination of different modes of 
production within single social formations and historical epochs, and 
of the necessarily operdefermined character of any revolutionary crisis: 
‘A particular mode of production does not develop and play a historic 
tole only when the mode superseded by it has already everywhere 
completed the social transformations appropriate to it. The modes of 
production and the corresponding social forms and class stratifications 
which succeed and supersede one another tend in fact to appear in 
history much more as istersecting and opposing forces.’7® Lukács spells out 
the consequences of these intersections very explicitly in reference to 
revolutionary upsurges: “The deeper the crisis, the better the prospects 
for the revolution, But also, the deeper the crisis, the more strata of 
society it involves, the more varied are the instinctive movements 
which criss-cross in it, and the more confused and changeable will be 
the relationship of forces between the two classes upon whose struggle 
the whole outcome ultimately depends: the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat.’” 


A Materlalist Theory of Reformism 


Lukács was thus now able to assimilate Lenin’s strategic conception of 
the seakest link in the ruling order of the class enemy, which had to be 
seized and attacked if the working class were to wage its struggle for 
emancipation victoriously: “The need to take into account all existing 
tendencies in every concrete situation by no means implies that all are 
of equal weight when decisions are taken. On the contrary, emery 
situation contains a central problem the solution of which determines both 
the answer to the other questions raised simultaneously by it and the 
key to the further development of all social tendencies in the future.’® 
At the same time, the party whose function it is to lead the working 
class in the socialist revolution is an altogether different entity from the 
shadowy demiurge of History and Class Consciousness. Instead of a 
Manichean alternation between party and class, Lukács now develops a 
theory of the party that is authentically close to the conceptions of 
Lenin, both in its stress on the need for maximum seternal coherence 
and discipline and maximum exfraa/ concern for the widest possible 
alliances of the exploited. Moreover, the party is no longer simply a 
vanguard that awakens the masses from a slumbering lethargy: it 
listens to the masses and learns from them, in a permanent dialectic 
between party and class. ‘In no sense is it the party’s role to impose any 
kind of abstract, cleverly devised tactics upon the masses. On the 
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contrary, it must continuously ere from their struggle and their 
conduct of it. But it must remain active while it learns, preparing the 
next revolutionary undertaking. It must unite the spontaneous dis- 
coveries of the masses, which originate in their correct class instincts 
with the totality of the revolutionary struggle, and bring them eZ 


consciousness.’ ®! 


Furthermore, Lukács now directly confronts the problem of a working- 
class consciousness that is sof revolutionary, but reformist, and in doing 
so actually provides in some ways a more complex and subtle account 
of the roots of the phenomenon of reformism than Lenin himself. For, 
unlike Lenin, he does not confine his explanation simply to trade- 
unionist spontaneity and a labour aristocracy corrupted by imperialist 
superprofits. He stresses in addition to these forces, both the objective 
pressure of the socio-economic differentiation within the working class 
and—particularly strikingly the subjective cultural advantages of F 
labour bureaucracy over its class, due to its relative monopoly o 
professional knowledge and administrative skills: ‘Capitalist evon 
ment, which began by forcibly levelling differences and uniting the 
working class, divided as it was by locality, guilds and so on, now 
creates a new form of division. This not only means that the proletariat 
no longer confronts the bourgeoisie in united hostility. The danger 
also arises that those very groups are in a position to exercise a reaction- 
ary influence over the whole class whose accession to a petty-bourgeois 
living standard and occupation of positions in the party or trade-union 
bureaucracy, and sometimes of municipal office, etc, gives them— 
despite, or rather because, of their increasingly bourgeois outlook and 
lack of mature proletarian class consciousness—a superiority in formal 
education and experience in administration over the rest of the pro- 
letariat; in other words, whose influence in proletarian organizations 
thus tends to obscure the class-consciousness of all workers and | 
them towards a tacit alliance with the bourgeaisie,’® 


Lukics’s Theory of the State 


Finally, Lukács in his Lewis supersedes his earlier preoccupation with 
an idealistically conceived ‘ideology of reification’, unanchored in 
institutional apparatuses, generically emanating from commodities, and 
virtually dispensing with the political coercion of the capitalist State 
itself. He shows in Lexis, how, on the contrary, it is precisely the whole 
State apparatus of bourgeois democracy in advanced capitalist countries 
that disintegrates and disorganizes the working class. “The pure 
democracy of bourgeois society, connects the naked and abstract 
individual directly with the totality of the State, which in this context 
appears equally abstract. This fundamentally formal character of pure 
democracy is alone enough to pxlyerize bourgeois society politically— 
which is not merely an advantage for the bourgeoisie but is precisely 
the decisive condition of its class rule.” However, the bourgeois Stats 
is surrounded by a large number of auxiliary apparatuses which in thei» 
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own right contribute to and consolidate the class power of capital. The 
varied actors so prominently absent from History ead Class Consciousness 
now step onto the scene: ‘Political democracy of this kind is, of course, 
by no means enough to achieve this end by itself. It is, however, only 
the political culmination of a social system whose other elements in- 
clude the ideological separation of economics and politics, the creation 
of a bureaucratic State apparatus which gives large sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie a material and moral interest in the stability of the State, a 
bourgeois party system, press, schools’ system, religion and so on. 
With a more or less conscious division of labour, all these further the 
aim of preventing the formation of an independent ideology among the 
oppressed classes of the population which would correspond to their 
own class interests; of binding the individual members of these classes 
as single individuals, as mere ‘citizens’, to an abstract state reigning 
over and above all classes; of disorgemizing these classes as classes and 
pulverizing them into atoms easily manipulated by the bourgeoisie.’ 
Confronted with this serried institutional array of political domination, 
there is no longer any question of the working class winning power 
simply by acceding to its proper consciousness. Whereas Lukács had 
once asserted that ‘the strength of every society is in the last resort a 
spiritual strength’, he now had no doubts that class rule ‘rests in the 
last analysis on force,”® and that therefore to break the capitalist State, 
the proletariat must create its own State apparatus, in the form of 
Soviets: “Even in 1905, in their earliest and most undeveloped form, 
the workers’ Soviets display this character: they are ax anti-govern- 
meni’ 8S ‘Workers’ Soviets as a state apparatus: shat is the stalt as a 
weapon in the class struggle of the proletariat.’ ‘Thus here, too, Lukács 
decisively left behind the idealism of History and Class Conscionsmess: in his 
Lenia there is to be found, on the contrary, a classical expression of the 
materialist conception of the socialist revolution. This book, published 
in 1924 just as the tide of the international revolution was ebbing, 
shows that Lukács could possess an extremely clear and incisive grasp 
of the concrete, and that had his exceptional gifts been allowed to 
develop, he might well have emerged as one of the foremost political 
thinkers in the history of the revolutionary movement. 


The Retreat from Politics 


That this development was cut short must be accounted at once a 
major intellectual tragedy in Lukdcs’s case, and a significant loss for 
the European labour movement in this century. For an extremely brief 
yet fertile period, Lukács was able to participate in the political life of 
both the Hungarian and German Communist Parties, although with 
very different perspectives in these two organizations. Under Zinoviev 
and Bukharin, the Comintern—for all its manipulative centralism— 
still possessed a certain plurality of factions and internal vitality. 
Lukács was a prominent and active member of the Landler tendency in 
the Hungarian Party, which consistently opposed Bela Kun’s bureau- 
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cratic and adventurist leadership. After Landler’s death, Lukács briefly 
and ambiguously became General Secretary of the Party in 1928, when 
he drafted the celebrated Blum Theses which constituted a rejection of 
the Third Period line. The final Gérishsebaltung of the Comintern, how- 
ever, eliminated all diversity or dissent within it: under the notorious¥” 
doctrine of ‘social fascism’, every party was ruthlessly purged and 
subordinated to Stalin. Luksdcs’s theses were ferociously denounced, 
and he was silenced within the Hungarian Party. 


Thus, in 1929, he had to choose between active oppositionism outside 
the Comintern, or retreat from active politics altogether within 
it. He opted without hesitation for the latter. The long history of his 
subsequent literary and philosophical career need not concern us here. 
It is well-known that after reading Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts in Moscow 
in the 19308, he was to substitute the more optimistic concept of 
‘labour’ for that of the ‘commodity’ as his starting point for historical 
materialism. He was thereby enabled to abandon his anti-scientific 
past altogether, and to reinterpret the young Hegel in the light of this) J- 
new position. Indeed, after the Second World War, Lukács was to 
write a massive and virulent indictment of the whole German idealist 
and irrationalist tradition from which he himself had sprung—the 
Destruction of Beason. In one sense, no one could have gone further in 
rejecting anti-scientific romanticism. But at a deeper level, Lukács 
seems to have re-assumed after 1928 the strwctwre of his early weltex- 
Schaweng, even while repudiating its contents. For, in accommodating 
himself to Stalinism, Lukács rediscovered the distinctive posture of the 
tradition which had first formed him: stoical acceptance of the estab- 
lished powers of the external, political world, combined with an 
internal, aesthetic contempt for them. Indeed, except for a brief inter- 
lude in the twenties, Lukács doubtless maintained an attitude of silent, 
inward reserve and dissociation throughout his life, even when bed 
appeared most closely involved in great political crises. Two examples 





% The substitution of the concept ‘labour’ for that of the ‘commodity’ enabled 
Lukács to arrive at a more intemally consistent humanist interpretation of Marxism 
than had been possible in History and Class Consciousness. An identical subject-object 
implies a model of development similar to that elaborated by Hegel ın the Phememeno- 
lagy: an originally unitary subject becomes alienated from itself in the course of its 
development, poses its alienated essence in the form of an object, and finally re- 
cupenstes it to become again an identical subject-object at the end of history. As 
Joreef Revai pointed ont in 1924, however, if the identical subject-object is posited 
to be the proletariat, then the original subject was not present at the beginning of the 
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of this may suffice. During the Hungarian Commune of 1919, Lukács 
furnished theoretical justification for the self-dissolution of the Com- 
munist Party which was later to be regarded as one of its gravest 
mistakes; he was de facto Commissar for Education and fought with the 
Red Army on the Tisza front. Yet his later comments reveal that 
Lukács all along probably regarded the Commune as 2 doomed and 
misguided affair. Then, during the second great revolutionary explosion 
in Hungary of this century, Lukács accepted a Cabinet post in the 
Imre Nagy government in 1956. But once again, he was to indicate 
afterwards that he did so only by way of formal solidarity: his tacit, 
private reservations about the Nagy government separated him from 
any positive conviction or participation in it. These were the two 
episodes of Lukács’s career when he was directly involved in mass 
revolutionary upsurges: even then he kept an invisible distance from 
them. Most of his political life, however, was spent in the worst 
decades of Stalinist stagnation and repression. His attitude to this 
ruling environment seems to have been a faithful homologue of that of 
his earliest intellectual mentors. Just as Weber helped to provide an 
intellectual rationale for the practice and aims of Wilhelmine im- 
perislism, while at the same time despising the coarse junkers and 
provincial bureaucrats who were its executors, 80 Lukács was to 
expound and defend the doctrines of Stalinism—from ‘socialist 
realism’ to ‘peaceful coexistence’—while concealing an inward con- 
tempt for Stalin’s scribes and policemen. Stoical accommodation and 
secret disdain once again became his ruling code. From the viewpoint 
of revolutionary Marxism, the aristocratic poist 2’ boxsexr of this outlook 
does not in either case save it from a humdrum conformism. The 
principles of socialist militancy are not those of aesthetic Lebensphilo- 
sophie. 


4. Science and Class Struggle 


But in the capitalist world at least, little serious interest has been taken 
in Lukdcs’s subsequent political and intellectual development. It is the 
romantic anti-ecientific thematic of History and Class Consstonsness that 
has remained the central focus of interest within western Marxism. 
Lukdcs’s interpretation of the ideological battle between capitalism and 
socialism as a conflict between formal analytic rationality and the view- 
point of the totality is to be found again and again in the works of later 
thinkers, among them, Goldmann, Marcuse and Sartre. Moreover, in 
one form or another, this grandiose idea of an epic combat between 
methodologies has become an almost inseparable component of the 
spontaneous ideological baggage carried by radical student movements 
throughout the advanced capitalist world. 


As has been shown, however, the pervasive appeal of this theme, is no 
guarantee of its connection with Marxism. For it rests on a dual mis- 
understanding of the basic tenets of historical materialism. Historical 
materialism can theorise the significance of scientific activity as is 
social practice and can formulate the specific social and historical con- 
ditions in which new sciences have emerged: but it does not thereby 
arbitrate their validity or their sciextificity. To believe otherwise is to 
conflate the social bearers of a sclence with its substantive contents; the 
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materialist history of a science with its epistemology. The laws of 
Newtonian Physics do not, in so far as they are scientific, depend for 
their scientificity upon the historical destiny of capitalism.°° Seriously 
to believe that these ‘partial’ and ‘reified’ laws will be transcended by 
the triumphant totalizing praxis of the proletariat, is to fail to under- Y 
stand that the epistemology of a science is necessarily irreducible to its 
historical conditions of production. There never will be a millenium in 
which the formal analytic procedures of natural sciences will cease to be 
applied to those objects for which they are the adequate instruments of 
appropriation. For every science employs a method and a conception of 
causality specific to the construction of its object. 


The problematic area is not that of science but of ideology. For, 
historically, the opening up of new scientific continents have invariably 
been accompanied by the growth of philosophies parasitic upon them; 
philosophies which have wrenched methods and conceptions of 
causality specific to the construction of a certain scientific object away 
from their proper context and extended them into regions of knowledge ~H 
where they may cease to have any adequacy: in other words the 
creation of scientistic ideologies whose modes of practice are the polar 
opposite of the sciences in whose names they seck to exercise do- 
minion. Platonism, rationalism and positivism can each be seen as 
‘imperialistic’ attempts to generalize the procedures of particular 
sciences and to impose them onto terrains of knowledge where they 
may be both obscurantist and obstructive. The rational kernel of 
Lukdcs’s long irrationalist crusade against ‘science’ in History and 
Class Consctousness was, in fact, an instinctive and passionate re- 
sistance to exactly this kind of philosophical scientiam, which in its 
positivist form, has invaded wider and wider areas of bourgeois 
thought in the 19th and zoth centuries. 


This project which the author of History aad Class Consciousness set him- 
self highlights the difficulties encountered by an infant science strug- 
gling for its autonomy. For it will be besieged, on the one hand, by 
those who deny its scientificity in the defence of its claim to autonomy, 








% This is not to suggest, of course, that the scope and range of 2 science at 2 par- 
ticular time, is not related to its historical condition of production, or that scientific 
theory at any particular point in time will not be blended with pre-sclentific ideo- 


Platonic in jinspimtion (sce Alexandre Koyrt, Metaphysics and 

London, 1968, pp. I-43). Similarly it can scarcely be doubted that Hobbes’s trans- 
ference of the Galilean law of uniform motion into the realm of political theory, if 
ultimately inappropriate, marked an enormous conceptual advance (see C. B. 
Macpherson, The Politcal Theory of Possessive Individualism, London, 1964, ~ 
P- 77)- i 
It should not be forgotten that as ideologies, such philosophies were profoundly 
inflected by clase interests. Thus the progressive role of seventeenth and eighteenth 
ceatury mechanical materialism was closely related to the progressive role of the 
bourgeoisie during this perlod. Conversely, the thoroughly reactionary character of 
positivism in advanced capitalist countries today is a reflection of the overwhelmingly 
reactionary position of the bourgeoisie in these countries. 
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and on the other hand, by those who attempt to annexe it to the domain 
of some pre-existing science—thereby denying its autonomy—in the 
defence of its claim to scientificity. In the case of historical materialism, 
these twin dangers are represented by romanticism and positivism. If 
the Lukács of History and Class Consciousness represents Scylla, Kautsky, 
Bukharin and a whole tradition of positivist Marxism represent 
Charybdis. 


It is above all important for Marxists to realize, firstly that historical 
materialism is a science and not just a more universal form of con- 
sciousness; and secondly, that it is an autonomous science whose 
criteria of validity and conception of causality are specific to the con- 
struction of its object—and therefore cannot simply be borrowed from 
the methodological procedures of some pre-existing science. Para- 
doxically, this second point was extremely well put by Gramsci who 
wrote: ‘Every research has its own specific method and constructs its 
own specific science, and the method has developed and been elaborated 
together with the development and elaboration of this specific research 
and science and forms with them a single whole. To think that one can 
advance the progress of a work of scientific research by applying to ita 
standard method, chosen because it has given good results in another 
field of research to which it was naturally suited, is a strange delusion 
which has little to do with science.’%? 


The scientific object which historical materialism is designed to con- 
struct is history. Historical materialism is the scientific theory of social 
formations and their transformation. Marxism is not simply this, 
however. For it is unified with a political practice, which it both seeks . 
to explain and which in tum is based on it. This political practice is the 
mass struggle of the proletariat, itself the result of a dialectical relation 
between the revolutionary party and the working class. This special 
nexus between historical materialism and class struggle cannot be 
thought out on the basis of the relationships which govern other 
physical sciences, for it is dictated by the specificity of its scientific 
object: the transformation of modes of production. It is clear that the 
relationship of science to politics, ‘theory’ to ‘practice’, in historical 
materialism bears no relation to that of hypothesis/experiment in 
physical sciences (whose practices anyway will differ among themselves). 
Is it necessary to say that the Marxist practice of proletarian class 
struggle, which aims to overthrow the capitalist state and relations of 
production, is not amenable to regulative models imported from 
physics and chemistry? 


The reason for the dual threat to historical materialism from those of 
its supporters who in the name of ‘scientific Marxism’ import pro- 
cedures derived from scientistic ideologies relating to pre-existing 
science, and those who reject all science in abhorrence at this prospect, 
is that the relation between science and politics, theory and practice, 





91 Selections from the Prison Netebeaks, op. cit. p. 439. Paradoxically, because at another 
stage in his career Gramaci hinted that history possessed an experimental structure, of 
which historical materialism was the moment of hypothesis. 
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remains largely unsolved.™ The fact of the non-solution of this prob- 
lem leaves historical materialism prey to the inrush of alien ideologies 
(some of them, vast and tragic theoretical monuments of mis 
ingenuity) which attempt to fill the conceptual void. Marx aimed f 
claimed to build a science, that would be the theory of the liberation of 
the working class. History aed Class Consciousness remains the most 

monument within the modern socialist tradition to the 
difficulty of this claim and the sose/ty of the task. 





= This docs not meen that historical materialism any more than any other eclence 
awaits some final post festum theoreticimation divorced from the practice of the 
science itself. 
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Presentation of José Carlos Mariátegui 


The admiration expressed for Mariátegui in Latin America and beyond 
is not matched by a real study of his writings. Since his death in 1930, 
many have invoked his authority though in most cases illegitimately. 
He has been claimed as the source of various brands of sai geasris Latin 
American socialism, yet we know that during his life he fought 
bitterly against the pretensions of Haya de la Torre, apna and all who 
sought to claim some Latin American exemption from the laws of the 
class struggle. “The Anti-Imperialist Perspective’ which we publish 
here makes this very clear, and explicitly warns against that type of 
bourgeois nationalist demagogy which has now re-emerged in Peru 
with the regime of President Velasco. Velasco has, of course, also 
sought to appropriate the memory of Mariátegui and his complete 
works have recently been published in 20 volumes in Lima. From this 
essay, the reader will be able to judge the impudence and hypocrisy of 
this homage from 2 Government which fiercely resists any attempt by 
Peruvian workers, peasants, students or teachers to initiate a serious 
challenge to capitalism and imperialism in their country. During the 
period when Mariátegui was writing bourgeois nationalist govern- 
ments could, as he points out in this essay, indulge in ‘revolutionary’ 
demagogy so long as it was only directed at the residual structures of 
feudalism, which were in any case a barrier to the advance of capitalist 
and imperialist social relations. Today it is not only feudal remnants 
which can be sacrificed without loss, but also certain antiquated forms 
of imperialism based on plantations or the extractive sector. Another 
Peruvian Marxist, Anibél Quijano, has recently analysed the Velasco 
regime in terms reminiscent of Mariétegui’s characterization of the 
bourgeois nationalism of his own day, in a penetrating study on 
Nationalism ond Capitalism in Pern Monthly Review Press, 1971). The 
surest indicator of the real direction of the present military nationalist 
demagogy in Peru is the fact that from its inception it has sought to 
stamp out any independent initiative of the workers or peasants, from 
the revolt in Ayacucho in the middle of 1969 to the shooting of strikers 
and deportation of revolutionary leaders in November 1971. 


Mariátegui was born in 1894, during the final stages of Peru’s un- 
successful war with Chile. At the age of 14 he began work on a news- 
paper in Lima and there came into contact with anarchist and 
populist ideas, especially those inspired by Manuel González Prada, 
who called for an apocalyptic transformation of Peruvian society that 
would humble the oligarchy and liberate the Indian masses from their 
ancient subordination. In 1918 and 1919 Mariátegui helped to found 
two journals, Nwsire Epoca and La Rayés, which diffused the ideas 
both of the avant-garde in art and literature and those of the great 
student revolt inspired by the Cordoba manifesto. La Ragos was soon 
shut down and Maridtegui sent to jail by the Legufa Government. 
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In 1920 Mariátegui went to Europe, where he was to remain until 1923. 
It was in Europe—and especially in Italy where he spent the greater- 
part of his time—that Maridtegui came into contact with Marxism. 
Mariátegui was greatly impressed by the new political and intellectual 
developments which he encountered and was to write prolifically“ 
about them—some essays from this period were published together as 
La Escena Contempordeda in 1925. The Russian revolution and the 
struggles of the Italian workers aroused his interest in Marxism, which 
was to be particularly nourished by the influence of Antonio Gramsci. 
Maridtegui attended the Livorno Congress of the Italian Communist 
Party in 1921, and in 1923 he formed the first four-member cell of the 
future Peruvian Communist Party in Rome. 


Mariátegui returned in 1923 to Peru, where he was soon engaged in 
stormy political struggles. He was to play a seminal role in the Workers’ 
University as the first exponent of Marxist ideas in Peru to gain a wide 
audience. This led both to ocr aalonay atest andl to increasing clashes 
with Haya de la Torre, and Arra after its foundation in 1924. In a 
celebrated series of studies Maridtegui sought to examine from a 
Marxist standpoint the nature of imperialist oppression in Latin 
America, giving a greater prominence to cultural and su 

levels than was usual in most Marxist discussions of the subject. In his 
best known work, Sis Essayos de Interpretación de la Realidad Persana, 
Mariategui insisted on a unsentimental approach to the understanding 
of Latin American history. The Independence movenient of the early 
roth century had not shaken the structures of colonial domination 
despite the fact that it had conquered the formal insignia of sovereignty 
~—indeed the Independence movement expressed a reactionary fear of 
Spanish liberalism as much as genuine enthusiasm for the liberation 
struggle. Maridtegui’s sensitiveness to the articulation of cultural and 
superstructural factors within the social formation—reminiscent oth 
Gramsci’s Marxism—led him to analyse carefully the special oppression 
of the Indians and to recognize the importance of this question for the 
revolutionary movement. 


In 1927 Mariátegui helped to found the Peruvian Communist Party. 
“The Anti-Imperislist Perspective’ was presented at the first Congress of 
Latin American Communist Parties held in Montevideo in late 1929. 
Mariátegui was too ill to attend and it was read by Julio Portacarrero. 
Composed shortly before his death from tuberculosis, it can be re- 
garded as a sort of political testament. In it he examines the role of the 
national bourgeoisie in the struggle against imperialism. At the time, 
some Latin American Marxists were searching for a Latin American 
equivalent to the Kuomintang—the latter ironically being regarded as 
the exemplar of a political force representing the national bourgeoisie. 
Mariátegui resisted the idea that the nascent revolutionary movement 
should in any way tie itself to bourgeois nationalist politics, in terms 
which remain fully relevant today: ‘While we must not fail to make use 
of any element of anti-imperialist agitation, or of any means of mobiliz- 
ing those social sectors that may eventually participate in the struggle, 
our mission is to show the masses that only the socialist revolution can 
present a real and effective barrier to the advance of imperialism.’ 
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José Carlos Mariátegui 


< 


Ae The Anti-imperialist Perspective 


A 


mo what extent can the situation of the Latin American republics be likened to 
«hat of other semi-colonial nations?! Their economic position is undoubtedly 
«emi-colonial; and as native capitalism expands and imperialist penetration 
fows as a consequence, the semi-colonial characteristics of their economies 
vill be clearly emphasized. The national bourgeoisie, however, believe co- 
petation with the imperialist powers to be their best guarantee of a rising rate of 
xofit; and they are sufficiently convinced of their control over political power 
a their own countries to feel no serious fears for national sovereignty. Thus 
ie Latin American bourgeoisie—which with the exception of Panama, has 
ot yet experienced military occupation—is totally unwilling to consider the 
—wica that a second struggle for Independence is necessary, although the arra? 
ad ingenously assumed otherwise. The State, or rather the ruling class, has no 
—arning for a greater or more realistic degree of national autonomy. The 
ruggle for Independence is, relatively speaking, too recent, its myths and 
‘mbols still too vivid in the consciousness of the bourgeoisie and the petty 
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bourgeoisie. The illusion of national sovereignty remains intact and 
effective. It would be a serious error, therefore, to assume that there 
exists anywhere in that social class a revolutionary nationalist sentiment 
in any way similar to the response that has been a factor, in other 
circumstances, of anti-imperialist struggle in those Asian country 
which have been brought under the imperialist heel in the last few 
decades. 


In our discussions with the APRA leadership over a year ago, we re- 
jected the proposition that a Kuomintang party in Latin America 
would avoid European imitations and permit us to adjust revolu- 
tionary action to a precise understanding of our own reality. Our 
arguments at that time ran as follows: ‘In the Chinese struggle against 
imperialism, collaboration with the bourgeoisie and even with many 
feudal elements must be understood in terms of ethnic unity and of a 
national civilization which does not exist in our case. The Chinese 
gentry or bourgeois feel themselves to be deeply Chinese. He responds 
to the white man’s scorn for his stratified and decrepit culture with 
contempt and pride that stem from a tradition thousands of years old. 
In China, then, anti-imperialism rests upon a deeply felt nationalist 
factor. In Indoamerica the circumstances are different. The eriola 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie do not feel the solidarity with the people 
that comes from a shared history or culture: in Peru, the white 
aristocrat and the bourgeois disdain the popular and national element. 
First and foremost, they consider themselves to be white. The mestizo 
petty bourgeoisie imitates their example. The bourgeoisie of Lim» 
fraternizes with the Yankee capitalists, and even with their mere em- 
ployees, at the Country Club, the Tennis Club and in the street. The 
yankee takes the crio//s girl in marriage with no racial or religious 
qualm, and she in her turn feels no nationalist or culture scruple 
about preferring to marry into the invading race. The middle-clag: 
girl suffers no such scruples either, and the Amachafita, the lower-middle 
class girl, who can ensnare one of Grace’s or the Foundation’s 
Yankee employees knows that by doing so she has conquered : 
place several rungs up the social scale. For these objective reason 
(which are presumably obvious to you all by now) the nationalis 
element can be neither fundamental nor decisive in the anti-imperialis 
struggle in our context. Only in countries like Argentina, where ther 
is a large and wealthy bourgeoisie proud of the degree of wealth an: 
power it has retained, and where the national personality has for thes 





1 This article was first published in Amesta on May 21st, 1929, and read to the Fir 
Latin American Congress of Trade Unions, held in Montevideo in June 1929, t 
Julio Portocarrero. 

2 apna (Popular Revolutionary Alliance of America) founded in 1924 by R. Haya» 
la Torre es a Latin American alternative to Marxism, : 

3 Crislle—the white Latin American middle class. The term originally used to rep» 
to peninsular Spaniards living in Latin America but at pains to emphasize thx 

European personality; it is now extended to include all those who claim a ‘thoroug 

bred’ peninsular background. 

4 Mastixe—people of mixed race, born of Spaniards and native Latin Americans. 

5 Refers to Grace, a large American cartel and to the Rockefeller Foundation, wi 
diverse monopoly holdings in Peru. Grace’s agricultura], though not its industri 

holdings have now been natlonalixed. See A. Quijeno Netromelicm and Capitalism 

Pern (up, 1971), p-17, 
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reasons assumed clearer and more precise characteristics, can anti- 
imperialism (perhaps) get through to the bourgeois element with com- 
parative case. It does so, however, in terms of capitalist growth and ex- 
pansion and not in terms of social justice and socialist doctrine, as in our 
case.’ 


When this was written we were as yet unaware of the extent of the 
treachery of the Chinese bourgeoisie, and of the split in the Kuomin- 
tang. A closer understanding of the Chinese experience was to reveal 
to us later how little trast one can place, even in a country like China, 
in the revolutionary nationalist sentiments of the bourgeoisie. 

As long as imperialist policies succeed in ‘managing’ the sentiments and 
legalistic expressions of national sovereignty in these States; as long as 
imperialism is not obliged to resort to armed intervention or military 
occupation, it will be able to take for granted the collaboration of the 
bourgeoisie. Even though they are dominated by the imperialist 
economy these countries, or rather their bourgeoisies, will consider 
themselves as much masters of their own destiny as are Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Poland and other ‘dependent’ European countries. This 
element of political psychology should not be overlooked when we 
begin to make a precise estimate of the possibilities for anti-imperialist 
activity in Latin America. It has been characteristic of APRA theory to 
forget it, or at the least to underestimate its importance. 


* * * 


The fundamental divergence between those elements within Peru that 
accepted apra in principle—as a plan for a united front, but never as a 
party nor even as an organization effectively involved in action—and 
those outside Peru who defined it on the spot as a Latin American 
Kuomintang, consists in the fact that the former remein faithful to the 
revolutionary, socio-economic definition of imperialism while the 
latter explain their position by saying: ‘We are on the left (or socialists) 
because we are anti-imperialists.’ Thus anti-imperialism is raised to the 
status of a programme, of a political outlook, of a movement sufficient 
unto itself which leads us, spontaneously and by some process we 
don’t yet fully understand, towards socialism and the socialist revolu- 
tion. This conception leads to a distorted over-estimation of the anti- 
imperialist movement, to an exaggeration of the myth of the ‘Second 
Independence Struggle’, and to the romantic notion that we are now 
living through a new era of emancipation. Hence the tendency to re- 
place anti-imperialist fronts with a political organization. From APRA— 
initially conceived as a united front, a popular alliance, a block of 
oppressed classes—we move on to APRA, defined as the Latin American 
Kuomintang. i 


As far as we are concerned, anti-imperialism neither constitutes nor 
can ever constitute alone a political programme nor a mass movement 
able to assume power. Even were anti-imperialism able to mobilize the 
national bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie to the side of the working 
and peasant masses (a possibility we have already discounted), this 
would not annul class antagonisms nor suppress the diference of 
interests. 
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Neither the bourgeoisie nor the petty bourgeoisie can pursue anti- 
imperialist policies once they are in power. We have only to look at the 
experience of Mexico, where the petty bourgeoisie has ended up by 
coming to an agreement with Yankee imperialism. A ‘nationalist’ 
government, in its relations with the United States, may use a different y 
language to that used by the Leguia government in Peru. This govern- 
ment, after all, is calmly and openly Panamericanist and Monroeist: 
yet any other bourgeois goverament would do practically the same in 
the matter of loans and concessions. Foreign investment in Peru rises 

in direct relation to the economic growth of the country, the exploita- 
tion of its natural wealth, the population in its territory and the de- 
velopment of communications. What can the most demagogic petty 
bourgeoisie set against capitalist penetration? Mere words; nothing 
more, They can offer no more than a temporary nationalist orgy. 
Were it possible for anti-imperialism, as a demagogic populist move- 
ment, to take power by storm it would still not signify the conquest 
of power by the proletarian masses, or socialism. The socialist revolu- 
tion would find its most bitter and dangerous enemy—dangerous bet 
cause of its confusion and its demagogy—in the petty bourgeoisie 
confirmed in a position of power won as a result of this slogan. 


While we must not fail to make use of any element of anti-impetialist 
agitation, or of any means of mobilizing those social sectors that may 
eventually participate in the struggle, our mission is to explain and 
show the masses how only the socialist revolution can present a real 
and effective barrier to the advance of imperialism. 


* * * 


These observations underline the difference between the situation in 7 
the Latin American countries and that of the Central American re-/ 
publics where Yankee imperialism by resorting without warning to 
armed intervention, has provoked a patriotic reaction which could 
easily win over sections of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie to the 
anti-imperialist struggle. APRA propaganda, conducted by Haya 
de la Torre himself, seems to have had more influence in Central 
America than anywhere else. Whilst his confused and messianic 
sermons aspire to significance on the level of class struggle, they 
appeal in particular to racial and sentimental factors and assemble all the 

i ients necessary to impress the petty bourgeois intelligentsia. The 
formation and development of class parties and powerful trade union 
organizations with a clear class content does not seem as immediately 
feasible in those countries as it does in the rest of South America. In 
our countries the class element is more decisive and more developed; 
there is no reason why we should turn to vague populist formulas 
which can only encourage the development of reactionary tendencies. 
Today APRA propaganda is effectively limited to Central America. 
South America, on the other hand, it is in the process of total liquida- ` 
tion as a consequence of the populist, camdillista®, petty bourgeois 





§ Candille—a sort of local ar regional military and political chieftain, a sub-dictator 
whose rule is absolute and almost autonomous, and who has always been and re- 
mains characteristic of Latin American political life. 
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deviation which has defined it as the Latin American Kuomintang. 
Whatever the next Paris Anti-Imperialist Congress? resolves, its 
decisions must lead to the unification of anti-imperialist movements 
and establish a distinction between anti-imperialist platforms, agitation 
and the tasks that fall within the competence of working-class parties 
and trade unions; it will say the final word on the problem. 


* * * 


Do the interests of imperialist capitalism necessarily coincide in our 
countries with the feudal and semi-feudal interests of the landholding 
class? Is the struggle against feudalism to be wholly and inexorably 
identified with anti-imperialist struggle? Imperialist capitalism 
certainly uses the power of the feudal class, in so far as it deems it to be 
the dominant class. But its economic interests are not the same. The 
petty bourgeoisie, not excluding even its most demagogic sectors, 
can enter into the same close alliance with imperialism if it is prepared 
to attenuate in practice its more emphatic nationalist utterances. 
Finance capital will feel much more secure if power is in the hands of a 
more numerous social class which, by satisfying certain urgent demands 
and diverting the class orientation of the masses, is in a better position 
than the old, hated feudal class to defend the interests of capitalism and 
be its guardian and steward. The creation of smallholdings, the ex- 
expropriation of the latifundios and the liquidation of feudal privileges 
are not contrary to the interests of imperialism in an immediate sense, 
On the contrary: in so far as the leftovers from feudalism hinder the 
development of a capitalist economy, the movement to eliminate 
feudalism coincides with the exigencies of capitalist growth promoted 
by imperialist investment and technology. Let the latifundios disappear 
and their place be constituted an agrarian economy based on what 
bourgeois demagogy calls ‘democratization’ of land ownership; let the 
old aristocracy be displaced by a more powerful and influential 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie, that is, by the same token, far better 
equipped to guarantee social peace: none of these things is contrary to 
the interests of imperialism. In Peru the Leguia régime, although timid 
in practice when faced with the large landlords and the samosahs* 
who in the main lend him their support, is not in the least reluctant to 
turn to demagogy, declaiming against feudalism and its privileges, 
intoning against the old oligarchies, promising a land-distribution 
programme that will make of every agricultural labourer a smallholder 
in his own right. The Leguia régime derives its greatest strength from 
just such demagogy. Yet it does not dare to touch the great landed 
estates. On the other hand, the natural movement of capitalist de- 
velopment—irrigation work, the exploitation of new mines, etc.— 
goes against the interests and privileges of the feudal class. As more 
cultivable land is developed and new work-centres emerge, the lati- 
fundists lose their principal source of strength—the absolute and un- 
disputed right to deploy labour at will. In Lambayque, where irriga- 


1 The Paris AntiImpertalist Congress was called by a group of arra sympathizers 
resident in Europe. It split after the First Congress and some of its best elements © 
moved over towards Martitegul’s Socialist Party. 

8 Gamena!—large landowner, with feudal power over his labour force. 
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tion work is at present being carried out, the capitalistic activity of the 
technical commission that is directing the work, presided over by a 
North American engineer—one Mr Sutton—has already come into 
conflict with the interests of the big feudal landowners, who are mainly 
owners of sugar plantations. The threat of having their monopoly of 
land and water torn from them, and of losing the position whereby 
they could dispose at will of the working population maddens these 
people and drives them to adopt an attitude which the government, 
although closely linked to many elements among them, calls subsersive 
or anti-government. Sutton has all the characteristics of the North 
American capitalist executive. His mentality and his work clash with 
the feudal spirit of the landowners. Sutton has established, for ex- 
ample, a system of water distribution based on the principle that the 
ownership of water belongs to the State. The latifundists, on the other 
hand, considered their rights over the water as concomitant with their 
rights over the land. In their view, the water was theirs; it was and 
remained the exclusive property of the landowner. ai 


* * * 


What of the petty bourgeoisie, whose role in the anti-imperialist 
struggle is so over-estimated ? Is it, as is so often suggested necessarily 
opposed to imperialist penetration because of its own economic 
exploitation? The petty bourgeoisie is certainly the class most sensitive 
to the prestige of nationalist myths. The economic facts, however, 
which are dominant, are these: in Spanish-speaking countries where 
poverty is general, the petty bourgeoisie, as a result of its deep-rooted 
prejudice against any fall in social status, fights against proletarianiza- 
tion. Where that class lacks the economic strength of the working class 
and thus cannot raise by itself its miserable wage levels; where the 
“job-mania’, the search for a comfortable little post in the Sty 
machinery, the hunt for higher wages and a ‘decent’ job are uppermost, _ 
the establishment of large enterprises is generally well-received by the 
middle classes, even where they exploit their native employees to a 
considerable extent. The Yankee enterprise offers a better-paid job, 
the possibility of promotion, freedom from the job-seeking mania with- 
in the State apparatus where only the speculators have a future. This 
possibility acts decisively upon the consciousness of the petty bourgeois 
in search of, or already enjoying, a post. As we have said, where the 
Spanish style of poverty obtains, the situation of the middle class is very 
different from those countries where the middle classes have known ¢ 
period of free competition, of capitalist development that opened thi 
way to private initiative and private sucess, and later to oppression by 
the big monopolies. 
In conclusion, we are anti-imperialists because we are Marxists, becaus: 
we are revolutionaries, because we oppose socialism to capitalism 
believing them to be antagonistic systems and that socialism mus 
follow upon capitalism. In the struggle against foreign imperialism w 
comply with our duty to demonstrate our solidarity towards th 
revolutionary masses of Europe. 

Translated by Mike Gongale. 
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Victor Emanuel, Cavour, and the 
Risorgimento 
Denis Mack Smith 


Mr Mack Smith looks at some controversial episodes and historical problems i 
Involving Victor Emanuel |I, and his Prime Minister, Count Cavour, Inthe light of 
documentation now available. His Intent Is to show the contribution of two very 
different, once legendary, Individuals, to the way Italy became a nation. 6 maps 

2 line illustrations 2 half-tone plates £7 


The Survival of Small States 
Studies in Small Power/Great Power Conflict 
David Vital 


Professor Vital examines the problems of the small state when confronted bya 

major power. He begins with a general analysts of the question, then uses three 
paradigms to Illustrate his theme : Czechoslovakla agalnst Germany In 1938 ; the =+ 
Arab-Israel- USSR confikt, and the modus vivendi between Finland and Russla 

f2 


A Federation of Southern Africa 
Leo Marquard 


Leo Marquard puts the case for the partition of the Republic Into eleven reglons and 
their Incorporation Into a federation that would also Include Laeotho, Swazlland, 
Botswana, and South-West Africa. This book could make a major contribution to a 
political debate of cruclal word Importance. 1 map £2 


The British Press and Germany A 


1936-1939 
Franklin Reid Gannon 


Basing his Judgement upon a careful reading of the major British newspapers 
Dr Gannon concludes that Hitler and hls demands were like a funnel Into which 
British attitudes on every subject from armaments to xenophobia were poured: 
what emerged from the funnel was the single pollcy of appeasement £3-25 


Scientific Knowledge and Its Social 
Problems 

Jerome R. Ravetz 

Dr Ravetz demonstrates the role of choice and value-judgement, and the 
Inevitabllrty of error, In sclentrfic research. The achievement of scientific know- 


ledge is shown to result from a lengthy social process, and the future welfare of À 
science to embrace the protection of our environment £5 
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Fernando Claudin 


The Split in 
the Spanish Communist Party 


The Communist Party of Spain (pce) was among the communist parties which 
went furthest in its condemnation of the Soviet military intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia and the Husakian ‘normalization’. This led to a serious deterioration in 
its relations with the cpsu and provoked a deep internal crisis in the party, the 
gravest since the years 1931-32. At that time the leading group, headed by 
Jose Bullejos, tried to resist the directives of Moscow and was replaced without 
further ado. Today, the tendency represented by the general secretary, Santiago 
Carrillo, still controls the apparatus of the party, but a group led by Enrique 
Lister, Eduardo Garcia and Agustin Gomez! has raised the banner of un- 
conditional loyalty to the Kremlin and is waging an open struggle against 
Carrillo, accusing him of anti-Sovietism, nationalism, revisionism and dictatorial 
methods, Encouraged and aided by the Soviet Union, this group has carried an 
important fraction of the party with it, but has failed in its primary objective: 
to remove Carrillo and his supporters from the leadership. In view of this, it is 
now aiming to split the party and constitute itself as the ‘authentic’ Communist 
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Party of Spain, in opposition to that presided over by Dolores Ibarruri 
and led by Santiago Carrillo. 


In the present article we intend to analyse the course taken by this crisis 
in the pce and its significance in the context of the general crisis throug” 
which the communist movement is passing. 


From Unconditional Subordination to Revolt 


In 1968, some commentators were surprised that the pcr opposed the 
Soviet leadership on the Czech question. The party was, in fact, famous 
for its unquestioning loyalty to Moscow. 


Its attitude was not substantially modified by the trauma of the 
Twentieth Congress. It accepted the mythical explanation of the 
Stalinist epoch summed up in the formula ‘the cult of personality’, 
and saw in Khrushchev’s line a sure road to socialist democracy and 
the triumph of communism internationally. After Khrushchev’s 

it made some gestures of independence on marginal questions but’ 
otherwise it continued to be subservient to the Soviet Party. Thus it 
adopted a virulently hostile attitude to the Chinese Party in the course 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute and bitterly denounced the cultural revolu- 
tion. The pce’s publications asserted that Mao’s policy consisted in 
provoking a war between the Soviet Union and the United States: 


“Ont of the fabulous destruction that war between both giants would bring, an un- 
touched and omnipotent China would arise, led by Mao, deciding the destiny of the 
carth. . the realization in the middle of the twentieth century of the aims of 
Genghis Khan.” 


Nevertheless, the pcr did combine its basically ‘pro-Soviet’ stance with 
some gestures of independence on minor questions, above all after 
Khrushchev fell. Confronted by some within the leadership who triedA 
to pass from criticism of the ‘cult’ to criticism of the Stalinist system, 
Carrillo presented Khrushchev’s policy and personal characteristics as 
the definitive guarantee against any return to Stalinist methods.3 
‘Thus Khrushchevy’s unexpected disgrace came as a rude blow to the 
credibility of the rce leader’s analysis of the natureand perspectives of the 
existing régime in the ussr. Any informed reader will notice that 
Carrillo’s writings between 1965 and 1967 Jack enthusiasm for the new 
leading team in the cpsu. 


In 1966 it was the pce general secretary himself—not, just as in the 
PCF, an intellectual spokesman of the party—who publicly expressed 
his disgust at the procedure of the Soviet authorities in the case of 
Sinyavsky and Daniel. And at the end of 1967 the ‘Ardatovekio 








1 Eduardo Garcia was organization secretary of the party for about 10 years. Agustin 
Gomez was 2 member of the Central Committee of the pcx and leader of the Basque 
Communist Party. The personality of Lister is well known. He had been a member ob 
the Central Committee since the civil war period and a member of the Politica! 
Bureau (later Executrve Committee) since 1947. 

* Seo Mande Obrero No. 19, 1966 and also Neutra Bandera No. 53, spring 1967. 

3 See Santiago Carrillo’s report on the 22nd Congress of the creo, included in hk 
book: Probes ef the Comencunist Mevencent, Paris 1964, especially pp. 52, 53. 

+ Nuestra Bandera, No. 47-48, February-March 1966, p. 16-18. 
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incident’ occurred. Igvestia published an article on the Spanish situation 
by V. Ardatovski, political commentator of the Norosti agency. The 
PCE leadership considered that the article distorted its policy, by 
attributing to it the intention of supporting the restoration of the 
monarchy in Spain; through an editorial in Myxdo Obrero it called the 
Izpestia article ‘irresponsible’. It pointed out that, given the character of 
the newspaper as an official publication of the Soviet government, the 
Ardatovski article could be interpreted as a ‘correction’ of the PCE’s 
policy. ‘We’, concluded the Musdo Obrero editorial, ‘elaborate our policy 
ourselves’. A few days later Izvestia published a note of correction, 
admitting that Mwado Obrero’s criticism was justified. The editorial in 
the following issue of Mundo Obrero declared that the incident could be 
considered ‘satisfactorily and totally resolved’ and it extolled the 
‘great friendship’ between the pcx and the cpsu. 

"This business’, it said, ‘has served to demonstrate once again the new type of 
relationship existing in the international communist and workers’ movement; the 
respect of the great crsu far the positions of other parties, and in this concrete case 


for the rcz; the existence of authentic equality and independence of all parties. We 
are pleased to underline this.” 


Seven months later Soviet tanks invaded Prague and imprisoned the 
Czech communist leaders. The Kremlin hierarchs once again had 
made a fool of the Spanish party secretary, as indeed of the other 
western communist leaders who had been insisting that they saw 
basic changes where in fact there was merely the continuation—with 
varying tactics, according to the conjuncture—of the great power 
strategy initiated in Stulin’s time, a strategy foreign to the cardinal 
interests of the world revolutionary movement, even though it may 
occasionally coincide in one way or another with those interests. 


Policy of Alliances 


The pce’s anti-Franco policy is not, and was not in 1967, so ‘open’ 
as Iyvestia claimed or wished it to be, but it is not very far from that. 
Its immediate central objective is the winning of political freedoms 
by peaceful methods; its long-term perspective is the advance—also 
peaceful, on the terrain of democratic-parliamentary legality—towards 
an ‘economic and political democracy’ (something like the PCPs 
démocratie avancés)®; from that point there should be a gradual transition 
to a pluralist socialism in which even a ‘bourgeois opposition’ respect- 
ing socialist legality should have a place. The party does, of course, 
warn that this primrose path towards socialism does not depend on 
itself alone, but on its envisaged allies accepting it and its probable 
enemies not resorting to weapons. In line with this orientation, the 
leadership of the pcx is making efforts to forge a very broad system of 
alliances stretching from the ‘alliance of the forces of labour and 





3 Munde Obrero No. 5, second fortnight of December 1967, editorial entitled: ‘No, 
Comrade Ardatovaki’, and Afsmde Obrere No. 4, first fortnight of January 1968, 
editorial entitled: “The Great Friendship’ between the pcr and the cee’. i 

6 In our essay Des Concepciones de la ‘Via Española’ al Socialisme published in the second 
volume of Hertronts Expats! 1966, (Ruedo Iberico, Paris 1966), we made a critique 
of this ‘economic and political democracy’, then called by Carrillo ‘social and political 
democracy’. 


culture’ to all those who can be brought together today even for the 
minimum objective of re-establishing political freedoms. According to 
Carrillo, agreement on this minimum and immediate objective can 
and must embrace the decisive nuclei of the army, the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and the big bourgeoisie, which is characterized as ‘evola- 
tlonist’. The pce leader was already saying in May 1967: í 
‘In this situation it is urgent that the whole opposition, even the cvolntlonist 
elements, meet round a conference table to examine how to secure a solution to the 
political problem in Spain without civil war.” 

Such an all-embracing approach has hitherto run up against—and will 
continue to run up against—the hard reality of acute class contradic- 
tions. The ‘evolutionists’ do in fact intrigue for a certain ‘evolution’ 
of the Franco régime, but only to the extent that the new situation 
would better assure their class domination and represent a more 
efficacious defence against the revolutionary peril than the present 
Franco set up. Undoubtedly, conflict between the dominant groups can 
objectively facilitate the action of the workers and the democratic 
forces. But it is illusory to hope that ‘liberal representatives of the 
army, the Church and the big bourgeoisie are going to join the work- 
ing-class and democratic opposition unless the latter offers sufficient 
guarantees that it will play the role of auxiliary to them— Le. that it 
will contain the revolutionary impulses of the masses at the critical 
moment of a change in the political system. Thus, a growing sector of 
those who really want to struggle for socialism—as much advanced 
workers as left-wing intellectuals and students—repudiate the PcE’s 
strategy and tactics, regarding them as opportunist and reformist. 


A detailed analysis of the policies of the pcx in the struggle against the 
Franco régime is not within the scope of this article. We refer to then 
only to situate the party leadership’s motivations for the positior 
it adopted in the Czech crisis and in the further development of 

conflict with the cesu and the ‘pro-soviet’ fraction of the = 
It resented the obstacle which Stalinism in Eastern Europe presenter 
to broad alliance tactics. While revolutionary Marxist tendencie 





7 Santiago Carrillo: Nuwar Exfeguus a Preblemes de Hoy, Editions Sociales, Paris 196 
p. 199. Excerpts in ‘A New Look at Present-Day Probleme’ in Problews of Socialis 
Today, Lawrence and Wishart, London 1970. 

® Tt does not Hmit itself to the search for alliances from above, but tries to organk 


process will have to lead to the famous ‘peaceful national strike’, which the pcs hi 
been proclaiming since 1959. 

Great confusion surrounds this mythical slogan, above all since Carrillo presents 
the French May as a concrete illustration of his ‘national strike’. It ls therefore not o 
of place to make clear that the ‘natlonal’ designation here refers to the 


through the petty-bourgeolaie and the * bourgeolsis to the evo! 
tionisis. What does this have in common with the French May, whose anti-capital. 
meaning docs not need underlining ? 


Finally, we must make clear that the pcr’s conception of the ‘peaceful road’ mes: 
without armed struggle and, with more justification, without civil war. It docs o 


of the masses—the political general strike for example, whose preparation ia alwaa— 
proclaimed by ths party—with an alliance with the ‘evolutionists’ ? 
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criticized the prevailing situation in these countries for the lack of 
real proletarian democracy—and therefore of real socialism—the 
socislist-reformist or democratic-bourgeois groups, not to mention the 
‘evolutionists’, are concerned only about the absence of formal free- 
doms. So long as the pce continues to uphold Soviet doctrine and 
practice, and to subordinate itself to Moscow’s policies, say these groups, 
what credence can we give to its promises and initiatives? What 
guarantees can we have that it will not take advantage of a favourable 
conjuncture to instal its dictatorship and wipe us off the political map, 
as happened in the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies ? 


Reassuring the Party’s Allies 


Shortly before Novotny’s fall, Santiago Carrillo devoted a good part of 
his book, A New Look at Preseat Day Problems, to an attempt to 
dissipate these worries on the part of the reformist opposition to 
Franco. He wrote: 

“We Communists have declared that we are fighting for democracy; we want to carry 
through the revolution and move towards socialism by a peaceful road; we concelve 
the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, in the conditions of our country, 
as a democratic state, with a plurality of parties and political liberties. Our enemies 
teply immediately: “Yes, you say that, but that is not your doctrine; your doctrine is 
the proletarian dictatorship, the single party, the suppression of the liberty of those 
who do not think lke you. There is the experience of the Eastern countries. Where 
communism triumphs liberty disappears.” If we are honest we must recognize that 
these arguments also impress people who are not our enemies, who can be our 
allies, and who seek clarification. Our reply is not always convincing.’ 


In the following passage the general secretary applied himself to re- 
pairing this deficiency on the part of the party, devoting some pages of 
the book to an explanation of why communists had for a long time 
confused ‘the essence of the dictatorship of the proletariat with the 
forms that it had assumed in Russia’. With an abundance of references 
to Lenin, he reached the conclusion that: 

‘in the field of Marxist-Leninist doctrine the plurality of parties and political Hberties, 
the possibility furthermore of even including a bourgeois opposition expressing 
iteelf electorally within the framework of the socialist revolution and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, is not only not exclnded—it is foreseen.’ And he declared “This is 

Leninist theoretical 


the ussr, but how then does one explain why the Peoples Democracies in Eastern 
Be ie Cee ne ey a ace eee ene 
coup P”, 

This question, Santiago Carrillo recognised, had also not been suffici 
ently clarified, and “4 New Look’ tried to sort it out, saying, in sub- 
stance, that the peculiar evolution of the European Peoples Demo- 
cracies was due basically to the cold war: 

‘Definitely, the attitude of imperialism and of the right-wing sectors of the bourgeois 


parties broke the previous political equilibrium in the populer democracies, And thus, 
a transition, which could have been more prolonged, without any restriction of 
political liberties for the bourgeois groups, wes accelerated and accompanied by 


certain restrictions, although not comparable with those that were imposed upon the 
Russian revolution.’ 


Finally Carrillo assured us that ‘in the Soviet Union after the con- 
solidation of the socialist system and after overcoming the deviation 
of the cult of the personality, the previous restrictions on liberty are 
disappearing’. Fortunately for the author ‘lack of space’ did not permit 
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‘detailing the forms that political liberty takes todzy in the ussn: the elevation of the 
tole of the soviets and of the mass organimetions; the discussion of all important 
decisions by the broad masses; the selection from below of every candidate for 
public positions, before the candidature is made official in the elections.” 
With these and other outlandish assertions in the same style, Carrillo 
tried to convince his uncertain allies in the anti-Franco oppositi 
that democratization was sailing along merrily in the socialist countries. 
If it was not 80 before, this was due to the disruptive intervention of 
and the right-wing sectors of the bourgeois parties. If those 
forces henceforth abstained—concretely in Spain—from such ominous 
methods, the peaceful democratic-parliamentary road to socialism with 
a bourgeois opposition and everything, would be perfectly possible. 


In short, on the eve of the Czechoslovak crisis, the general secretary 
of the PcE was exerting himself to convince liberal and democratic 
groups in the anti-Franco opposition that the pcE was a truly national and 
ee eee ee ee 
transition to socialism—which was compatible with liberty. This effo oo 
was explicable, because after thirty years of totalitarian dictatorship 
aspiration for Absrty is the common denominator of all Spaniards who 
think politically and reject the present régime, whatever may be the 
class interests and political objectives which each puts into this great 
word. A party suspected of dictatorial intentions is ruled out from any 
role in the Spanish opposition. It may declare itself for bourgeois 
democracy or socialist democracy, but in either case it must strive to 
make its ‘democratism’ credible. Carrillo’s strategic and tactical 
schema poses the following problem: either he presents a real path of 
struggle for socialist democracy—that is to say, for an authentic 
socialist revolution; or an illusory path, which loses sight of the 
inevitable intervention of imperialism, the inevitable action of the 
dominant classes, well schooled by hard experience of the Spanish 
proletariat’s past revolutionary battles. This represents a re-emer 

of traditional reformist illusions, the Popular Front neo-reformism of 
the 19308 and the post-war period. 


The Czech Model 


Inthelightoftheaboveitis understandable that the rce leadership pointe 
to the road taken by the Czechoslovak Communist Party in January 196 
as the concrete, palpable proof it could at last offer its uncertais 
allies that socialism is not incompatible with liberty. And if Moscov 
respected the experience that would be proof that things could also g 
in the same direction there. As a member of the Executive Committe 
of the pcs declared in May 1968, one of the reasons why the Spanis> 
Party supported the Czech developments was that: 


will not only strengthen the socialist system but will provide an extra element « 
asistance to our own acttvity.”1° 





¥ ibid., p. 140-158. 
10S, Albarex: “The Renovation in Cxechoslovakia’, Mande Obrero No. 11, May 1968 
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The Prague and Paris ‘Spring’ of 1968 stimulated a critical and inde- 
pendent attitude on the part of the pcg general secretary. In June of that 
year he decisively aligned himself with those inside the Communist 
movement who opposed the Soviet leaders’ intention of using the 
projected international conference to condemn the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. He proclaimed that ‘a broad, free and fruitful exchange 
of ideas’ should be assured at the conference—Marxism-Leninism is 
only a “guide” not a rule-book with ready-made answers’. He called for 
‘an attitude of openness and exploration’ and even decided to stop 
imitating the ostrich: ‘We cannot bury our head in the sand and 
proclaim that in those countries where socialism has triumphed there 
are no more problems, contradictions and differences of opinion.’ 
He wondered: ‘What could we Communists in capitalist countries 
ask, in discussions, of those in socialist countries ? And he answered: 
‘Democratization and the overcoming of bureaucratic methods of 
control’, transcending ‘national narrow-mindedness’ on the part of the 
‘big as well as the small powers’. In relation to the French May, 
Carrillo tried to differentiate himself from the French Communist 
Party’s line against the gewhistes and the ‘youth revolt’. While criticizing 
‘infantile extremism’ he urged an effort to understand and attract the 
youth won to ‘leftism’. (Privately the leading circles of the pce criti- 
cized the ‘conservatism’ of the pcr and its failure to give an ‘impetus’ to 
events). All these critical notes were still sounded in the framework of 
a global justification of crsu policy, particularly its policy of “peace 
and coexistence’. Carrillo polemicized with those who said it was inspired 
by ‘the maintenance of the social status quo throughout the world’. 
He denied that the Soviet rolers interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries; taking Vietnam and the Arab countries as examples, he 
reached the conclusion that ‘The Soviet Union and the cesu have had 
the understanding to apply a judicious policy of helping those peoples 
which are straggling, without affecting the national character of the 
struggle and without interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries.’ i 


All this just two months before the Prague invasion! And yet, accord- 
ing to their own revelations in Mado Obrero'?, the pce leaders knew 
in July what was being prepared. They could have publicly appealed to 
the Communist parties and international workers’ movement, thereby 
preventively declaring themselves against the intervention. The 
French and Italian Communist leaders could have done the same. This 
was the only potentially effective action open to them. By failing to 
take it they facilitated the operation and assumed part of the historical 
responsibility for the infamous crushing of a process which contained 
the possibility of the first authentic socialist revolution in an industrial- 
ized country: the formation of a system of workers’ councils, the 
workers’ really grasping possession of the means of production and 
gaining political leadership of the country. 





1 Santiago Carrillo: La Lacha Por ef Secsalismo Hey, supplement to No. 58 of Naestra 


Bandera, Jone 1968. 
12 See Mamde Obrero No. 22, December 1968. 
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Conflict with the CPSU 


At the moment of the invasion, Dolores Ibarruri and Santiago Carrillo 
were in Moscow. On August 220d they obtained an interview with 
Suslov and other cpsu functionaries. They tried to convince the latte 
of the ‘error’ involved in the action that had been taken, its grave 
consequences for the whole communist movement, the disastrous 
effects it would have, concretely, on the democratic forces in Spain. 
But they found themselves up against a stone wall. Suslov confined 
himself to a recitation of Pravda’s editorial, until the persistence of 
both the Spanish Communist leaders induced him to remark that in the 
final reckoning the pce was a ‘small party’: its convenience could not 
override the high interests of the Soviet State. 


Through its broadcasting station, Radio Free Spain, the pcx leadership 
immediately took a position against the intervention. The Executive 
Committee published a declaration along the same lines on August 
28th, accompanied by an editorial comment in Mundo Obrero, saying: ~+- 


A few weeks later, the Central Committee itself met, approved the 
Executive Committee’s declaration, and decided to ‘inform the party as 
a whole of the reasons which have led it to adopt this position’, 
Eduardo Garcla, Agustin Gomez and three other members of the 
Central Committee voted against this position. (At that time and until 
the summer of 1969 Enrique Lister shared the majority’s position). 
The internal struggle had begun. But before examining its course we 
will outline the main features of the position which the pcx leadership 
was about to adopt. We must start from the following fact, without pret 
cedent in the party’s history: the confrontation with the cesu was taking 
place on aquestion involving ‘principles’, deeply affecting the Kremlin’s 
prestige and the central features of its external and internal policy. 


In the autumn of 1968, an article by Santiago Carrillo entitled Mas 
Problemas Actuals del Socialismo was published." 


‘If we are honest we shall have to admit that the present sltuation in our camp, in 
this field, is not particularly brilliant. We have achieved an easing of the cold war, a 
certain easing of tension in the relations between the socialist and imperialist 
States... . But on the other hand, the place where there Is a certaln kind of cold war, 
a state of strong tension, is inside our own camp, among the socialist countries, With 
fourteen socialist states in existence, it is sad to note that when the socialist comencxnsty 
is spoken of, it is not what should be formed by these fourteen States that is referred 
to, bat only five of them. Tt seems as if the secielict cemmanity is an old sock that goes 
on inexorably shrinking. In appearance, the relations between some sochalist States 
arc in a state of greater tenalon than those between them and the imperialist States... 
The glaring drvision that exists today in the socialist camp and the international 
Communist movement, exacerbated since August 1968, alarms and in some cascs 
overwhelms not a few Communist Party members, who ask where it is all leadin gamma 
to... The idea that the present division could even lead to armed conflict between 
socialist countries—this literally keeps many commdes awake at night....’ 


D Munde Obrero No. 16, September 1968. 


14 Neestra Bandera No. 59, autumn 1968. All the passages which follow, unless we 
state the contrary, are taken from this text. 
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Carrillo attributed the entire responsibility for this situation to the 
Communist Parties holding state power: 


he wondered: ‘Up to what point have reasons of Stats, taterests of State decided or at 
least influenced these moves and attitudes? . . . For a long time we have shut our 
eyes to the existence of objective contradictions in socialism, and in particular to the 
existence of contradictions between the socialist States... We should not forget that 
as long as States exist there will also exist, however vestigially, reasoas of State and 
interests of Stats... Objective contradictions arising from reasons and interests of State 
cause many and various problems inside the socialist camp. This must be admitted 
asa reality.’ 


When there was no more than one socialist State, encircled by the 
capitalist world, and therefore one single ‘reason of state’, according to 
Carrillo, ‘things were simple’ for Communists in capitalist countries: 
‘In that situation, the interests, the reasons of State of the Soviet 
Union were merged with the interest of the world proletariat... . Un- 
conditional defence of the Soviet Union and of each of its decisions was 
a fundamental necessity.’ But matters are made more complicated when 
instead of one socialist State, there are fourteen, and thus fourteen 
‘reasons of State’ divided by objective contradictions which can, 
moreover, be aggravated through being handled ‘subjectively’ or 
‘erroneously’ by the leaders of one State or another. To which of these 
fourteen ‘reasons of State’ should we concede overriding Reason? 
What great tribulations lie in store for Communists confronted by such 
a choice! The rce general secretary pondered: 

‘Can we Commmnist Parties which have not yet achieved the revolution declare our- 


which we do not know, which we are not having to handle, which are in great 
measure outside our understanding? When we are informed in some of the newt- 
papers of the socialist countries that reasons of Stats were a factor in the intervention, 
in Cxrechoslovakia, can we identify ourselves with this reason of State?” 


‘Coexistence’ and the Class Struggle 


Carrillo’s discovery of ‘reasons’ of State as one of the fundamental 
motive forces of the behaviour of ‘socialist States’, allowed him to open 
his eyes—or at least half-open them—also on the policy of ‘coexistence’: 
‘Tt must be recognized that in some quarters a false concept of co-existence has 
appeared; that co-existence on the international plane has been interpreted as a 
Resse as eaten iowa e aa reil toe ee ee ee 


social stats gue in the world. When, in connection with the events in Czechoslovakia, 
we have read in some newspaper or heard from the lips of some comrade the ider 


other possibilities are closed. 
Carrillo stated that, if the strategic perspective of the Communist move- 
ment was the triumph of world revolution without an atomic war, this 
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meant that ‘the front line of the class struggle and the struggle against 
national oppression must lie today in the countries where capitalism is 
dominant’; this implied the ‘necessity to develop and sharpen the class 
struggle and the struggle of national liberation’ in these countries. 
Hence, ‘the importance of the vanguard Parties which today do not ¥ 
possess state power, nor an army nor a state apparatus, but which are 
struggling effectively to gain power, cannot be underestimated or 
disregarded.’ 


Another cause of ‘what has gone wrong between us’ lay, according to 
Carrillo, inthe mentality thatitwas necessary to have ‘a centre,a common 
discipline’ : 

“The existence of one centre or of several centres implies in one way or another the 
idea of satellite parties, And today, co Communist Party which seriously proposes 

to make the soctalist revolution in its own country and thus falél ite International 
duty, can accept the position of a satellite.’ 


The pce general secretary also denounced the mentality of minimizing) 
the movement’s errors and ‘blaming imperialism exclusively for all our 
problems, all the difficulties which arise in our camp’, In the past, when 
Communist Parties were small groups, Carrillo argued, their errors 
did not have important consequences, but now: 

“When several Parties have become ruling parties in their countries, the errors of 
Communists can aquire colossal dimensions, and turn into a by no means negligible 
danger for the cause we represent... . The greater the role and weight of a Party, 
the deeper and more widespread are the consequences, and there is no Party which 

is free from mistakes,’ 


To remove any doubt about which party he had in mind Carrillo added: 
*The zoth Congress of the cpsu was an unforgettable lesson in this respect. To gmsp 
and asabmilate this lesson hes cost us, and is still costing us, much; to such an extent 


If it was not there that all the ills that now beset us originated. For vs it was a real ll 
trauma, the denunciation of the faults of onc who until then had been for us a kind of 
demigod: Stalin. I do not think that everything relating to that period is yet clear— 

not es regards Stalin’s defects, but as regards the causes. What was the origin of all 
this—the delfication of ane man, or the unjustified prolongation and crystalltzation 

of methods of power which restricted and even wiped out democracy in the leader- 
ahip of the Party and the State ” 


As we saw previously, Carrillo considers that when the usse was the 
only ‘Socialist State’, its ‘reason of State’, ‘each one of its decisions’, 
fused with the interest of the world proletariat. But if proletarian 
democracy had been abolished, in whose hands were the means of 
production and political power? How could one then assert that the 
interests of the world proletariat were bound up a priori with a ‘reason 
of State’ and ‘decisions’ which escaped the control, not only of the 
world proletariat, but of the Communist International and the Soviet 
proletariat? 


According to the PCE general secretary, ‘it would be wrong to deny that: 
there has been progress since the zoth Congress. But there are still 
things that cause disquiet.’ Twelve years after the Hungarian crisis 
of 1936 (which remained, for Carrillo, a ‘counter-revolutionary out- 
break’) and the ‘Polish events’ of the same year, the Czechoslovakian 
crisis, which had ‘a similar origin’, occurred : “This is still morealarming: 
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that the same errors are repeated after such a long interval and that 
action is taken only against the consequences and little or none against 
the causes... . At bottom, we must get back to the point of departure— 
the 2oth Congress—and carry on with the process that was initiated 
there.’ 


The article ended by demanding that the parties in power respect both 
the ‘independence’ and the unity of those which are ‘in the front lines’ 


of the struggle against imperialism: 

‘We cannot permit any attempt against the unity of our Party and the revolutionary 
forces of our country . . . Similarly, we cannot accept the tendency for one party or 
another to amign to itself the monopoly of the true interpretation of Marxism 
Leoloism. ... In so far as the question is posed in these terms, the discussion ceases 
to be theoretical and political and becomes one of dogma; ‘we move into the sphere 
of religious Boe eter ae cee 
nations proliferate .. 


The New Line 


Although Mas Problemas Actuales del Socialismo seemed to herald a 
deepening of this analysis of ‘the causes of these crises in the develop- 
ment of socialism’, the rce leadership has not advanced one step in this 
direction since the autumn of 1968 when it was published. Members of 
the Executive Committee and Central Committee, writers for Mando 
Obrero and Nwsstra Bandera have confined themselves to repetitions or 
glosses on what was said in this text. And Carrillo too—the only 
person entitled to launch ‘heterodox’ ideas—has simply repeated him- 
self. His intervention at the international conference of Communist 
Parties, on the ‘problems of socialism’ amounted to nothing more than 
a softening and polishing of the edges which would most irritate the 
cesu chiefs—an echo of the position adopted in the autumn of 1968. 
But if this position has not been developed at the level of theoretical 
analysis, it has been translated into significant attitudes and decisions 
in the field of practical politics. In February 1969, Mande Obrero pre- 
sented Jan Palach’s suicide and its echo within the country as an ex- 
pression of ‘desperation’ on the part of the youth and the general 
population of Czechoslovakia; as an eloquent refutation of the ‘alleged 
normalization’. It argued that if the communist leaders who enjoyed 
the confidence of the masses were discarded or neutralized, the 
possibility of a collision between the people and the occupation forces 
could not be ruled out. The only way to avoid this, said Murdo Obrero, 
was for the ‘Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and for the organs of 
that country’s Socialist State to completely recover their independence, 
for all foreign interference to cease. The newspapers and the radios 
must be in Czechoslovak hands. The Party Congress must be convoked, 
its policy must be defined and its leadership must be elected freely.’ 


In October 1969, the Executive Committee expressed its profound 
disquiet in the face of plans and agreements which appeared to 





13 The pce delegation signed the document approved by the conference, but with 
fe ee ee ie 
the note in Mande Obrere, July sth, 1969. 
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contradict the conclusions of the zoth Congress of the crsu and to 
mark a return to methods justly condemned by the international 
Communist movement.16 


In a statement on this declaration, Maado Obrero emphasized that some Y 
of the Czech Communist leaders, against whom these methods were 
beginning to be used, ‘are particularly dear to us because they were 
our comrades in struggle in the International Brigades, in the 
land of Spain, 33 years ago.’ 


When armed clashes occurred at Usuri on the Sino-Soviet border, the 
pce leadership adopted an ‘impartial’ attitude in sharp contrast with 
its diatribes against the Maoist leadership in 1966-67: 

*The fact that a Communist Party is being rebuilt, with however many deformations, 
is a positive act. The Chinese Communists are going to defend that party, or at 
least are going to work inside it. There can be no other communist party in China and 
we will have to collaborate with it one day.”!7 


At the start of 1970 a new source of friction between the PCE and the 
cpsu came to light: the development of relations between Eastern 
Europe and the Franco régime. This affair started with comments by 
the Spanish press on the new crisis in the pce provoked by the attitude 
of the Garcia-Gomez group. According to these comments, relations 
between Spain and Eastern Europe had not progressed as much as they 
might have, owing to opposition from the Spanish Communist 
leaders. But from the moment when the latter opposed the Hastern 
governments over the Czechoslovak affair, Hastern Europe had not 
needed to feel restricted by the Spanish Party’s opposition. 

‘Communist countrles’ displeasure with the Spanish Party,” wrote ABC of Madrid in 
November 1969, ‘may help to explain their forgetfulness of the Karlovy Vary con- 
ference’s recommendations on commercial end technical relations between socialist 
countries and the Spanish régime, putting them on a realistic basis which has enabled 
us to open commercial offices in Warmaw. And we will surely be able to 
economic and possibly diplomatic contacts with other capitals on the other side of 
the iron curtain.”1® 

At the end of December an important miners’ strike broke out in 
Asturias. The Franco press stated that there was no serious problem of 
coal shortages because Polish coal shipments were on their way. The 
PCE Executive Committee sent a letter to the Central Committee of the 
Polish party (published in Muxdo Obrero, January 23rd 1970) asking it 
‘to refute the news and take measures in solidarity with the Asturian 
proletariat, denying the Franco régime all coal supplies in this situa- 
tion’. The request fell on deaf ears. The Polish coal artived in Asturias 
at the moet cracial moment in the miners’ strike, Miners’ representa- 
tives expressed their sorrow at this to a French car delegation which 
visited them in the middle of January.19 Further reports in the Spanish 
press confirmed that the Polish coal was arriving, in even larger 
quantities than had been foreseen in the commercial agreements. Only 
then did the Polish Chamber of Commerce in Madrid issue a com- 





16 Munde Obrero No. 3, February 5th, 1969, and No, 17 October 7th 1969. 
17 Nuestra Bandera No. 61, March-April 1969, page 65. 

18 ABC editorial of November 16th 1965. 

19 Mamde Obrero No. 3, February 6th 1970. 
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muniqué stating that the quantities of coal unloaded in Asturias 
exactly corresponded to the agreed terms.*° 


In the same number of Mundo Obrero that contained the letter of the 
Central Committee of the Polish Party, the pcg executive published a 
new declaration, saying: 
‘The Communist Party expresses its surprise at the news of Lopex Bravo (Franco’s 
Pe ee ee ee ee 
The Commmnist Party has, an various occasions, made known its view that, after 
i aparece a lis oe 
kind of political relations with a régime established with the support of Hitler and 
Mussolini, a régime that has, moreover, reached the end of its road.’ 


As a matter of fact, this attitude on the part of the pcx leadership was of 
relatively recent origin. In January 1964, prompted by contacts between 
Soviet and Spanish ambassadors in Paris, Mando Obrero defined the 
Party’s attitude in the following terms: 

‘Spain’s initiation of relations with the ussr and other socialist countries need not 


themselves in favour of diplomatic relations between all countries and those of the 
socialist camp. ... There is no principle which absolutely excludes relations between 
a socialist State and Spain, even under the present régime, We must avoid fetishism, 
attributing to either isolation or contacts effects which they do not, and should not, 


have. The fate of Spain will be decided fundamentally by Spaniards, by our struggle.’ 
Only in 1967 did the Party begin to modify this position, spurred by the 
tactic of reaching an understanding with the ‘evolutionists’, and based 
on the following calculation. The ‘evolutionists’ represent sectors of the 
Spanish bourgeoisie interested in liquidating the last restrictions which 
the régime runs up against in the international sphere; if socialist 
states hint that the displacement of Franco is the sise gua won for com- 
plete normalization of relationships, the ‘evolutionists’ will be en- 
couraged to reach an understanding with the democratic opposition, 
and particularly with the Communist Party, to rid themselves of 
Franco.™ This calculation was linked to the supposition that the 
régime had reached the ‘end of the road’. But such suppositions have 
been the constant refrain of the pce leaders for many a long year. 
While the latter behaved themselves as good ‘pro-soviets’, Eastern 
governments preferred not to dispute the optimistic analyses of their 
‘brother party’. But now that they do not have to worry about Spanish 
susceptibilities, they prefer to act on their own ‘realistic assessment’. 
As Roger Garaudy wrote in Tons la Veri#t (without being contradicted): 
“To punish the Spanish Communist Party for its gestures of indepen- 
dence, (the Soviet leaders) did not hesitate, after the Moscow Con- 
ference, to change their attitude with regard to Franco.’ 


As a matter of fact, the change consists only in accelerating what has 
been the Soviet government’s line for many years—the progressive 
normalization of relations with the Franco régime. Two months after 
the interview between Franco’s foreign minister and Brezhnev’s 
deputy-foreign minister at Moscow airport, a permanent Soviet 





29 Ts Mande March 28th 1970. 
1 Mrmds Obrero No. 2, January 1964. 
H Nares Enfoques a Problemas” Hey, op. cit. pp. 104, 106. 
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mission, led by V.L Dirtchenko—e high-ranking diplomat, according 
to the Spanish press—was installed in Madrid. 


Mando Obrero warned against ‘any opportunist interpretation of 
“European Security”, in the sense of a social and political status qo .. as 
European security cannot be “security” for the fascist régimes of 
Greece, Portugal and Spain.’ The article linked this ‘opportunist 
interpretation’ with ‘deformations’ of the policy of peaceful co-existence; 
-it gave, as examples of the latter the consignment of Polish coal, the 
Lopez Bravo interview, and the ‘steps which, to all appearances, 
certain socialist countries are taking towards the establishment of 
governmental relations with the Franco régime’. 


Such were some of the principal chapters in the pce-crsu dossier on the 
eve of the meeting between representatives of both parties that took 
place on April 29th 1970. 


‘The Struggle Inside the PCE 


The ideological and political positions of the pce which we have just 
outlined inevitably encountered intense resistance within the party. 
Blind confidence in the Soviet leadership, a predisposition to accept 
everything emanating from Moscow—these attitudes were still very 
much alive among the great bulk of Spanish Communists, particularly 
those of the civil war generation. The myth that Stalin did all he could, 
in the best possible way, to help the Spanish Republic was never 
questioned. The zoth Congress had not been the subject of real dis- 
cussion. Isolated attempts by members of the leadership in 1956 and 
later in 1963-64 to deepen the analysis of Stalinism were smothered 
under the weight of ‘party education’, skilfully manipulated by 
Carrillo. But by repressing the doubts besetting them after 1956, and by 
repressing the few party members who tried to open discussion on the 4 
problem, Carrillo and his collaborators bred the unconditional ‘pro- 
soviet? mentality which would rebound on them after August 218t. 
Carrillo was then depicted by the Garcia-Gomez group as ‘an alien, 
irresponsible and crude creature’ whose speech (of 15th September) 
was a ‘declaration of war against all responsible militants and against 
the cpsv’.* Carrillo’s speech in fact merely repeated, grosso wodo, the 
theses already expressed in his book. But these were now uttered in a 
tone of aggressiveness, irritation and crudity which disagreeably 
impressed even a number of those who shared his own positions. 
According to the Garcia-Gomez group’s document just quoted, 
Carrillo’s speech initiated ‘the pitiless hunting down of communists 
who were not prepared to knuckle under; it was the beginning of a 
political terror’. According to the leadership, this action initiated 
‘the most broad and deep-going, fully free and democratic discussion 
which has taken place in many years’ inside the party; in the course of 
it ‘members of the Central Committee have discussed with the base of 
the party’ more directly than on any other previous occasion, in spite, 
of the difficulties of clandestinity. 

D Minds Obrero 20th April 1970. 

H To the Militants of the Communist Party of Spain, to all Spanish Comaemists, a docu- 
ment signed by Eduardo Garcia, Agustin Gomex and 62 other militants of the PCE 
dated April 15th 1970. 
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As a matter of fact, this discussion did not differ in method from 
previous ones. Members of the Central Committee who defended the 
_ pro-soviet position were not allowed to express their views to the 
base, to intermediate bodies or in the press. “The unity of the party 
on the basis of the political line and around the Central Committee 
must come before everything.’ The only difference—no doubt im- 
portant—between this ‘discussion’ and previous ones was that now 
the leadership was obliged to exercise greater tolerance and patience 
with its opponents, for they were numerous and represented nothing 
less than the positions of the CP3U. 


Curbing Factionalism 


In the Central Committee meeting of autumn 1968, Eduardo Garcia 
and Agustin Gomez were given ‘time for reflection’ and both com- 
mitted themselves to respect the unity and discipline of the party, to 
behave as militants ‘conscious of their duties before the party and the 
working class’.26 To the leadership this meant that they had to refrain 
from campaigning for their opinions in the body of the party. But 
for the two dissidents it meant that they had to do everything possible 
to prevent the party sinking into the abyss of ‘anti-Sovietism’. And in 
fact they began to act, benefiting from their multiplicity of contacts and 
from the prestige both enjoyed within the organization. Operating in 
this manner they committed the crime of crimes: factionalism. In July 
1969 the Central Committee accepted Eduardo Garcia’s ‘resignation’ 
and decided to cast Agustin Gomez from its midst.*” In October of that 
same year, Mundo Obrero published a virulent denunciation of their 
factional and schismatic intentions’, accusing them of sending 
‘emissaries’ to all party organizations, and of spreading material which 
‘glanders the party leadership and reviles its political line. ... Tt hardly 
seems possible that at this time one could succumb to such an aberration. 
It is incredible that 26 years after the dissolution of the Communist 
International and 13 after the zoth Congress of the cresu; only a few 
weeks before the conference of 75 Communist Parties in Moscow, 
when it has just been proclaimed that there is no leading party in our 
movement, two militants who were leaders until yesterday, break 
ranks to factionalize and destroy their party, defending, in fact, the old 
criterion of unconditional support!”#8 


If before October 1969 one could only presume that the Garcia-Gomez 





D Munds Obrero No. 22, December 1968. 

14 From papers of the Central Committee meeting, published in Mamde Obrero No. 17, 

October 7th 1969. 

17 The people affected have given the following version: ‘We were removed from all 

leadership activity, de facts dismissed from all the posts we had held in the party, 

becanse we opposed the position of the general secretary in August 1968, Eduardo 
Committee 


signed by Eduardo Garcia and Agustin Gomez). 
18 Mande Obrere No. 17, October 7th 1969. 
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group’s show of audacity and determination in its factional activity were 
due in large measure to the stimulus it received from Moscow, after 
that date there was no further room for doubt. In response to Mundo 
Obrero’s denunciation of Eduardo Garcia and Agustin Gomez, an 
Open Latter signed by more than two hundred pce militants in thet 
Moscow organization immediately appeared in defence of ‘those com- 
tades who have shown and are showing their limitless loyalty to the 
cause of the working class and to the principles of Marxism-Leniniam, 
the sole valid basis for the unity of the party’. The Opes Letter con- 
demned the ‘erroneous political positions which the pce Leadership 
(is trying) to impose on the whole party by means of anti-Soviet smears 
and methods of political repression’. It concluded by demanding: 
(1) ‘nullification of the resolutions of the pcx leadership on the Czecho- 
slovak question’ (2) nullification of all ‘repressive measures’ against 
Garcia, Gomez and all who ‘stand firm on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and of proletarian internationalism’. The document was dated 
Moscow, October 1969 and carried the following post-script: “This 
letter, already signed by more than two hundred party members, is 
made open because Santiago Carrillo personally refused to receive a 
previous one, addressed to the C.C. of the pcx, and signed by 143 
comrades.’ 


The attempt to hand over the first letter occurred while Santiago 
Carrillo was in Moscow for the International Conference of Communist 
Parties. His refusal to accept the letter is probably explained by the fact 
that it formed part of a whole series of pressures exerted on the Spanish 
delegation to modify its attitude. (The main instance of pressure was a 
meeting called by Suslovy and other cpsu leaders, who tried un- 
successfully to modify the speech which the Spanish delegation bad 
prepared.) 


The organisation committee of the Pce in the ussr was divided: seven 
members with Carrillo and four with the Garcia-Gomez group. In 
Mando Obrero, December 20th 1969, a letter to the C.C. of the pcx, 
signed ‘the Committee of the pcx in the ussr’, was published. Without 
giving an account of the split within its ranks, it denounced the 
‘factional’ activity of Garcia and Gomez among Spanish Communists 
resident in the ussr. Immediately—on December 22nd—the partisans of 
Garcia and Gomez held a meeting in Moscow (attended by 240 members) 
which adopted a resolution protesting against the letter published in 
Mando Obrero. The resolution declared that ‘the crsu, vanguard of 
democracy and socialism throughout the world, has never interfered in 
the internal affairs of our party.’ It demanded its publication in Mundo 
Obrero and transmission by Radio Free Spain, and it threatened that if 
this demand was not immediately granted, ‘the necessary measures will 
be taken to ensure that it reaches the attention of all the militants in our 
party’. This was in fact accomplished: a few weeks later copies of this 
resolution circulated from hand to hand in pce organizations both™ 
inside Spain and amongst the émigrés. 

It is inconceivable that such actions against the leadership of a ‘brother 


party’—open letters, collections of signatures, assemblies, the sending 
of documents to other countries etc—could have been taken in Moscow, 


go 


without the incitement or at least the approval of the cresu. The same is 
true of another document, written by a group of intellectuals educated 
and resident in the Soviet Union (simultaneously members of the crsu 
and the pcg) and circulated by the Garcia~-Gomez group at the same 
time. With no more than a passing reference to the Czechoslovak affair, 
the authors concentrated ona theoretical demolition of Carrillo’s writings. 
They denounced the inconsistencies in his views on State monopoly 
capitalism and his analysis of Spain’s social structure, the reformist and 
utopian character of his concept of ‘political and economic democracy’, 
etc. This document, together with a manifesto signed by Garcia and 
Gomez—To the Msmbers of the Communist Party of Spain, October 1969— 
extended the attack to the entire political line and internal functioning 
of the pcr. Carrillo was accused of seeking opportunist agreements with 
the ‘evolutionist’ bourgeoisie, of presenting a subjectivist picture of 
the Franco régime in complete decomposition, of describing the party 
in a triumphalist manner, of violating democratic centralism and using 
authoritarian methods. 


The pce Central Committee answered by expelling Garcia and Gomez 
from the party on grounds of fractionalism. Various members of the 
C.C., however, voted against or abstained. Among them was General 
Lister, an Executive Committee member, who until the summer of 1969 
had shared all the leadership’s positions and, as a member of the delega- 
tion at the International Conference, along with Ibarruri and Carrillo, 
had approved the latter’s report. 


The campaign against Carrillo was intensified during the winter of 
1969-70. A new document, Acerca de la Deformacion de los Principios 
Basicos (Idsologicos) y de Organizacion del Partido Conranista de España, 
evidently of Muscovite origin, was circulated, and on April 15th 1970 
a new appeal to party militants appeared, signed this time by 69 cadres 
and rank-and-file members drawn both from the émigré organizations 
in Western Europe (mainly France) and from the Party in Spain. For 
‘reasons of security’ only six signatures were supplied, but it was stated 
that 34 of them had been in the party more than 30 years. The manifesto 
demanded the calling of a congress, made a direct appeal to Dolores 
Ibarruri to use her ‘great authority’ to ‘help get a little order established 
within our own house’. (This legendary figure of the Spanish workers’ 
movement, who was 75 last December, has lived in Moscow apart from 
a few brief intervals, since the civil war. She has been subject to strong 
Soviet pressures to rectify her disapproval of the intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. So far these pressures have been fruitless.) 


The pce leadership responded to this offensive by expelling or re- 
moving from positions of responsibility those militants who had 
distinguished themselves by their ‘factional’ activity, thus indirectly 
confirming the extent of suchactivity. Simultancously Carrillo spent 1 969 
and 1970 in intense ‘diplomatic’ activity within the Communist 
movement, concentrating on those parties which were most critical of 
the cpsu. pce delegations, nearly always led by the indefatigable 
general secretary, have visited the Party leaders of Korea, Japan, 
India (cpm), Greece (internal party), Finland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Vietnam and above all the leaderahip of the Italian Communist Party. 
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In April 1 1970 Carrillo informed an assembly of militants of his intention 
to normalize relations with the Chinese Communist Party. This 
announcement coincided—not accidentally—with another: the holding 
of a high level meeting at the end of the same month between the 
PCE and the cpsu, at the latter’s request. 


qd- 


The Moscow Meeting 


The meeting between the rce representatives—Ibarruri, Carrillo, 
Gallego—and those of the crsu—Susloy, Kirilenko, Ponomariey— 
took place on April 29th. As soon as the joint communiqué was 
published, the Garcia-Gomez group issued a statement asserting that 
‘the meeting constitutes the first fruits of the struggle sustained by 
thousands of Spanish Communists who rose valiantly against the line 
personified by Santiago Carrillo of breaking with the ussn and the 
cpsu’.*® In fact, the only thing that could be deduced with certainty 
from the communiqué was that differences remained. It contained not 
the slightest allusion to the Czech problem, the Chinese issue, the + 
question of relations between the Soviet government and the Franco 
régime, or any other contentious point. It was a diplomatic text which 
each party could interpret as it pleased: some commonplaces on 
Lenin’s centenary, the pce’s support for ‘the construction of com- 
munism in the ussr’, the cpsu’s support for ‘the struggle of the 
Communist Party of Spain’, solidarity with Vietnam, with the Arab 
countries, etc. It was the two final lines which made the real outcome of 
the meeting transparent—in other words, the lack of agreement; 
“The discussion passed off in an atmosphere of frankness, comradeship 
and mutual respect.’ 


A few days later, Carrillo declared in Mando Obrero: ‘Neither did we 
modify the positions defended by our party... nor did the Bovict.4 
comrades at any time ask for any kind of renunciation... . If the ~ 
imperialists imagined that Spanish Communists were going to embrace 
anti-sovietism, they do not know us... . But if, on the other hand, 
certain others expected that our journey to Moscow would produce 
some “capitulation” or other, they will be equally deceived.’ 


As a matter of fact, this ‘normal episode in the development of friendly 
relations between both parties’ had been liable at any moment to end up 
as very abnormal and unfriendly, without even an anodyne com- 
muniqué to keep up appearances. The Soviet leaders fought persistently 
for substantial changes in the pcE’s position on the Czechoslovak affair 
aod on other questions, and Suslov opposed the formula about 
‘mutual respect’, For both, this ‘normal episode’ was a prelude to the 
aggravation of the conflict. Not by chance did Carrillo feel the need 
for more discussions with the Yugoslav, Italian, Greek and Rumanian 
Communist leaders. He devoted the latter half of May and the Brats 
fortnight of June to this diplomatic front. 








® See the mimeographed paper entitled Ey Relecies con la Entrevista enire wma 
Delegecton dal PCUS y Otra ds la Direceion del PCE dated May 6th 1970. 
3° Mando Obrero No. 10, May 1970. 
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After the summit meeting, the Moscow émigré organization intensified 
its campaign against the ‘Carrillista leadership’. On June 2oth it tried to 
disrupt a meeting of those faithful to the leadership, chaired by Dolores 
Tbarruri. This was an unusual spectacle: in the street, right in the 
centre of Moscow, hundreds of Spanish Communists demonstrating 
noisily their hostility to the general secretary of the pce. Incidents, 
sometimes violent, between the two factions multiplied in subsequent 
weeks, and served as a pretext for the closure of the Casa de España, 
the pcE’s Moscow office. 


Meanwhile the pce leadership held its ground. On the occasion of 
Dubcek’s expulsion from the Czechoslovak party, Mando Obrero 
published a harsh account of ‘normalization : 
‘Simultaneously a gigantic purge was started and still continues, affecting thousands 
o€ cadres and hundreds of thousands of ordinary militants... . Condemning those 
who have not, and do not, agree with the intervention, the Czechoslovak leading 
organs are condemning the immense majority of the working class, the intellectuals 
and the labouring masses of their coun . And without these and against these, 
what is socialism? The present Crechoslovak leaders say that there will not be any 
trials like those of the 508. Nevertheless, a very dangerous mechanism 
of political repression has been set in motion, one that can sharpen the divisions 
within the Communist movement... .”#t 


The General’s Campaign 


In September, Carrillo responded to Listers demand for a party 
congress by calling an enlarged Plenum of the Central Committee— 
enlarged, that is, to cadres loyal to his own leadership. The rebellious 
General attended this meeting ready to engage in a Homeric battle. 
He bore with him an indictment of the general secretary and entered the 
lists with a proposal to replace the three-point agenda proposed by 
the Executive Committee by his own, which contained just one point: 
the convocation of the VIL Party Congress. Lister insisted that before 
moving to a vote they allow him to justify his proposal. Naturally, the 
‘enlarged’ Plenum would not agree to this game and resolved to pass 
immediately to a vote. Lister’s agenda was rejected with only three 
votes in favour and two abstentions. Then the General, followed by 
the two other members of the C.C. who had voted with him, withdrew 
from the meeting in view of the fact that he ‘was not permitted to 
speak’. The gesture made little sense, since Lister had the chance of pro- 
nouncing his indictment under the third item on the agenda. Why did he 
so precipitately foresake the ‘battlefield’ ? According to the ‘Carrillistas’, 
Lister ‘did not dare’ to lay before the C.C. the ‘atrocities’ he had pre- 
pared.4 We will not linger over this hypothesis—such an offensive 
slight on the renowned intrepidity of our General. It is a problem we 
can leave to future biographers. We can more usefully pause to examine 
the ‘atrocities’, the incomplete text of which was divulged after the C.C. 
meeting. The first thing that strikes one is the General’s astonishing 
effrontery. For in so far as the accusations against Carrillo’s authori- 
tarianism were justified, it is hard to see how Lister, Garcia or Gomez 
could avoid appearing in the dock also, given the roles they had 
played in the party, and given the General’s notorious ‘hardness’ 

piano eee 





31 Mande Obrero No. 13, July 12th 1970- 
32 Mamde Obrero No. 15, September goth 1970. 
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towards the errors or weaknesses of others. And if that is not enough, 
the indictment is extraordinary when one bears in mind the underlying 
reason for the ‘anti-Carrillista’ attitude of Lister and the others: their 
unconditional subordination to the office from which Soviet leaders . 
from Stalin to Brezhnev have carried through the extermination of% 
thousands of genuine revolutionaries, the holding of monstrous trials in 
Moscow and the Peoples Democracies, the recourse to tanks against 
‘brother parties’, the systematic use of defamation to amash dissidents, 
etc. Lister, for example, attacks Carrillo because, after the Second 
World War, Spanish Communist survivors from Nazi concentration 
camps were subjected to Party investigation in France to establish 
whether their conduct had been meritorious. And Lister ‘forgets’ the 
little detail that the initiative for this came from Moscow, where the 
fact of having escaped from the Nazi camps alive was enough to make 
one a candidate for the ‘Soviet’ camps; investigations came later if, 
that is, the victim had not succumbed in the meantime. 


In so far as Lister’s ‘accusations’ concern real problems of the party’s x 
policy, internal functioning, etc, they are totally vitiated by the 
demagogic, incoherent, outrageously subjective and personal way in 
which they are formulated. The true problems remain submerged and 
distorted by an explosion of personal rancoure—accumulated, so it 
seems, over decades, and utilized today by those who are skilful in 
such matters. Mxxdo Obrero hit the nail on the head with the title of its 
comment devoted to Lister’s ‘accusations’: Ths Repagaant Sæll of Beria. 
For the pro-Soviet group do not, in fact, attempt to submit the grave 
problems confronting Spanish Communists to a critical, Marxist 
examination; they simply exert themselves to ‘bring Carrillo to trial’ 
for the crime of having condemned the invasion and occupation of 
Czechoslovakia and for having firmly maintained this condemnation 
ever since. If Carrillo had not adopted this attitude, he would have~) 
continued to enjoy the fall confidence and favour of Brezhnev and Co. ~ 
in operating with the authoritarian methods of leadership he did in fact 
employ and in pursuit of the opportunist policy that he did in fact 
follow. They want to ‘bring Carrillo to trial’ not for his errors and 
methods, but because he dared to break the umbilical cord of un- 
conditionality—how decisively we do not yet know—and view 
the existing system in the ussr a little critically—though it remains to 
be seen whether this criticism will get to the root of things. And though 
of course such a step does not guarantee that a revolutionary, truly 
Marxist path will be followed, it is certainly the sine qua won for being 
able to take such a path. 


At all events the enlarged Plenum of the Central Committee clinched 
Carrillo’s victory in the party’s leading organs and apparatus, thanks 
to the resoluteness of Dolores Ibarruri. Lister and four other members 
of the Central Committee were expelled from the Party.® It simultane- 
ously co-opted 29 new members, five of whom were selected for the 


® Of these five expelled, three (Lister, Uriarte and Barrans) attended the meeting. 
The other two (Saiz and Balaguer) could not attend because—eccording to the ‘pro- 
ee E A E ET 
and Gomex to these five, 2 total of seven members of the Central Committee (of 
whom two were in the Executive Committee) were expelled from the perty. 
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Though a complex process with advances and retrogressions, these 
efforts are converging with those born outside the Communist move- 
ment in new revolutionary forces. 


The experience of the last decade does, therefore, demonstrate that 
although the crisis in the Communist movement is one of decay and 
senility mther than growth, there do exist forces in the Communist 
Parties capable of reacting critically and searching for a new road. 
Often these critical currents are sceptical of the possibility that new 
militants, leaders, or entire groups within the Communist movement 
may take a similar step in a subsequent phase. The events of the present 
period increasingly refute such scepticism. 


A few years before the Czechoslovak invasion, the present leading 
nucleus of the pce, supported by the great majority of the party, ex- 
pelled some leading cadres who had crossed the Rubicon by de- 
nouncing Stalinist and neo-Stalinist dogmas and methods. Today it is 
that nucleus which is accused of ‘anti-Sovietism’. Certainly its criticism 
of the ussn’s policy and of the existing situation in the ‘socialist’ 
countries remains timorous and ambiguous: publicly at least, it does not 
pose the crucial problem of the nature of the social systems in Eastern 
Europe. But Carrillo’s judgements tend in that direction. The Kremlin 
bureaucrats are not mistaken, from their own point of view, to con- 
sider them dangerous—especially since they can take into account not 
only the views expressed by Carrillo and his team in speeches, articles 
and documents, but also those put forward in internal meetings and 
discussions, about which they are well informed.*® Thus any ‘political 
bargain’ must be considered very unlikely, without being entirely ruled 
out. While Moscow has lost all confidence in Carrillo, the latter knows 
perfectly well that any hesitation or retreat would be fatal for him. 


Perspectives 


At present the conflict between the crsu and other Communist Parties 
seems somewhat less acute—while, on the other hand, the internal 
struggle within each party is being exacerbated and tends to become 
chronic, But nobody can know what will follow this superficial 
pacification. Whether it be new ‘Czechoslovakias’, new rebellions by 
Communist Parties in the capitalist world—like the recent one by the 
Australian Communist Party—or new I/ Manifesto type phenomena, 
the Soviet leaders will use every means available in order to ‘normalize’ 
parties infected with the ‘anti-Soviet’ virus. Each case will, of course, 
require particular treatment, but always with the same objective: to 





36 For example, according to the pro-soviet group, the rcu leaders say of soviet 
leaders: ‘they live like the old ruling classes’, ‘they want to break a people with 
twenty years of socialism’ (referring to the Crech people), ‘they are incompetent’, 


Lister-Garcla-Gomex group, and particularly in the document dated May 6th 1970 
(see footnote 29 above). 
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remove from leading posts everybody contaminated by the virus, 
and failing that to split the party in question and create a new one, 
The Kremlin cannot operate in any other way, since it is vital for it 
today as much as yesterday, for both internal and external policy, to be 
able to rely on the unconditional support of foreign Communist, 
Parties on fundamental questions. For these parties to adopt a critical, 
Marxist attitude towards the existing social régime in the ussn would 
represent a tremendous moral, political and ideological blow against 
this ruling group, and would stimulate the revolutionary awakening 
of the Soviet people. - 


For this reason the cpsu resorts to any means necessary to nip in the 
bud any tendency in this direction within the Communist movement. 
But the development of such tendencies is inevitable. Not only revolu- 
tionary currents, but even the more lucid neo-reformist elements find 
ideological and political subordination to Moscow an ever more 
serious basdicap. ‘Though the neo-reformist line can, in certain con- 
junctures, benefit tactically from deals between the Soviet state 
capitalist states (such as those recently concluded with Pompidou’s 
France and Brandt’s Germany), these transitory advantages can com- 
pensate less and less for the basic obstacle of a ‘satellite’ status. Thus, 
tendencies opposing the Soviet leadership spring up within the 
Communist Parties, embracing different assumptions and conclusions, 
stretching from the neo-reformists to the revolutionaries. The most 
likely perspective is not the attenuation of contradictions between the 
cesu and other parties, but their deepening, producing both hidden and 
open collisions and conflicts. 


Without a thorough revision of the structure and functioning of the 
party, and of the dialectic between the party and the masses, it is 
certain that the pce will not become the party of the Spanish revolu- 
tion. The virtue of the present crisis lies in the fact that the interna¥? 
struggle has forced into the open the essential problems of party 
policy. They have become the themes of bitter confrontations, shaking 
the militants out of their mental routine, forcing them to think deeply 
and question their own assumptions. But so far these themes have 
appeared in crippled, contorted forms, for the purposes of the inner- 
party polemic. The crisis of the pce will help to open up fruitful per- 
spectives for the revolutionary left in Spain only if it initiates a totally 
free debate in the ranks of the party, with the participation of all the 
Marxist nuclei which have developed over the years on the i 
of, and outside, the party. A debate closely linked with the practice of 
the anti-Franco struggle and with the practical and theoretical de- 
velopment of the revolutionary struggle on an international scale. 
A debate in which all the burning problems are tackled: the analysis of 
Spanish capitalism, and the elaboration of a strategy for the Spanish 
revolution; the creation of a new type of revolutionary party; problems 
of imperialism, of revolution in the advanced capitalist countries and 
in the ‘third world’; the problems of the construction of a communist 
society. In a word, the problematic of the world revolution and the 
Spanish revolution in the present historical period. 


We do not conceal our pessimism as to the possibility that the present 
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leadership of the pce will take an initiative of such scope, but neither 
do we affirm its absolute impossibility. The present ideological and 
political crisis of Spanish Communism has no parallel in its history 
and no one can predict with certainty what its outcome will be. 
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The Coming Crisis of 
Radical Sociology 


What is sociology? The textbook myth is that it is ‘the scientific study 
of society’. But this is a notion that few sociologists would straight- 
forwardly defend. If it is not this, however, what is it? There is no casy 
answer. In fact there is a large question-mark, presently getting larger 
(not least in the minds of the sociologists and their students), over the 
nature of the ‘discipline’. 


For anyone concerned with finding the answer to this problem A. W. 
Gouldner’s book, Ths Coming Crisis of Western Sociology (Heinemann, 
£350) is a text of major importance. Gouldner’s focus is ‘theoretical’, 
and sociological ‘theory’ is a very special world. This focus is, however, 

the right one. Students may study sociology, and governments, local 
authorities and college administrations may support it, because they 
believe it provides ‘facts’ and ‘practical’ policy guidelines. Up to a point 
it does; and this empirical underbelly of sociology is essential to its 
institutional growth. But even when, as in Botain which (as Perry 
Anderson has argued) has never produced its own ‘classical’ sociological 
theory, empirical research is to the fore, there is always an idsological 
component—the belief in ‘the facts’ is itself an important ideology. And 
in the modern expansion of sociology, this ‘theoretical’ or ideological 
component has been pushed to the centre of the discipline. 


For as sociology, even the most minute, ‘factual’ study must be referred 
eventually to the body of thought which is called ‘sociological theory’. 
This is what defines sociology as a profession: the carving out of a 
structure of ideas, a context of argument, of a particular kind. Within 
this framework, empirical study is validated. Only by endowing his 
work with ‘theoretical’ significance can the empirical researcher aspire 
to a place in the upper echelons of the profession. The big boys are all 
‘theoreticians’; they have a kind of magic, separating them from every- 
day discussion of society, which the pure empiricist does not possess. 


For if the material basis of the recent expansion of sociology is capital- 
ism’s need, vaguely perceived by educational planners, for certain kinds 
of white-collar technicians, this is not the material basis of sociology. 
Sociology is primarily an intellectual, or more specifically ideological, 
response to the major social and political struggles of the last 200 years, 
which has been translated into an academic, professional, context. And 
it is important to note that the ‘professionalization’ of social thought, 
while effectively ensuring its co-existence and collaboration with the 
powers-that-be, is also a way of preserving its relative autonomy. 
Which explains why independent spirits (if not militant revolutionaries 
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can exist within it; which in turn helps to explain the irate response of 
academic sociologists to the charge that sociology as such is bourgeois 
ideology. 


Soclology as ideology 4 


But this it is. Sociologists operate, by and large, with a redastionist 
conception of ideology; they think that to be called bourgeois ideolo- 
gists means that they are charged with being capitalism’s yes-men. 
‘They point out, quite rightly, that only some of them are, while others 
are declared opponents of many social evils and established powers. 

They point out too, that while some sociology is conservative, other 
schools of soclology exist which provide the basis for radical social 
criticism. Surely this can’t all be bourgeois ideology? f 


Ideology, however, is not apology, although it may and often does 
entail it. Ideologies are world-views which, despite their partial and 
possibly critical insights, prevent us from understanding the society in 
which we Hve and the possibility of changing it. They are world-viewsp 
which correspond to the standpoints of classes and social groups whose 
interest in the existing social system and incapacity to change it makes 
it impossible for them to see it as a whole. A large number of different 
ideologies have been developed by thinkers tied to bourgeois society, 
and there is constant development and change. But they are all part of 
bourgeois ideology, not because they express the immediate interests of the 
ruling class or are developed by it, but because they are limited, in 
theory, by the limits of bourgeois society in reality; because their 
development, including even their criticism of bourgeois society, is 
governed by the development of bourgeois society and is unable to go 
beyond it. As such, as bourgeois ideology, they face certain theoretical 
dilemmas, the solution to which lies in going beyond the standpoint of 
bourgeois society; just as in practice there are certain problems which” 
cannot be solved within its framework. But because they assume it, 
they are condemned to reproduce the problems and to reproduce the 
same one-sided answers which will not solve them in reality. 


It is the way in which it is structurally determined which eludes even a 
perceptive historian of the development of sociology like Gouldner. 
He can trace many of the links very accurately, both within thought and 
between thought and society. He can portray trends. But he cannot 
understand sociology as a component part of bourgeois social thought 
as it has developed, from the days which it was a part of a process of 
revolutionary change, until today when the bourgeois social relations 
which it takes as given are 2 monstrous barrier to human progress. 


Sociology and Conservatism 


‘Sociology today’, Gouldner claims, ‘is akin to early 19th-cenytu) 
Hegelianism, especially in the ambivalence of its political implications 
Despite Hegelianism’s predominantly conservative and authoritarias 
cast, it contained powerful radical implications that Marx was able te 
extricate and to incorporate into a transcending system of thought. Th 
extrication of the liberative potential of modern Academic Sociology i+ 
a major task of contemporary cultural criticism.’ A lot hinges on th 
illegitimacy of this comparison. 
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Hegel himself wrote that in his time ‘revolution was lodged and 
expressed as if in the very form of thought’. Reason ‘swept Germany as 
thought, spirit and concept’, while ‘in France it was unleashed as 
effective reality’. He himself regarded his thought as the philosophical 
expression of the forces which in France produced the great Revolution 
of 1789. The conservative cast of his later political philosophy, while 
consonant with the ‘mystical form’ of the dialectic in Hegel, was, as 
Marx showed, in opposition to its ‘rational kernel’ whose implications 
were thoroughly revolutionary. As the 19th century wore on, and the 
bourgeoisie edged over to the side of counter-revolution, this opposi- 
tion became more acute and Hegelianiam as such had to be overcome 
by Marx to develop the implications of its main concepts. 


The youthful Talcott Parsons, high priest of modern sociology, gave 
no such revolutionary hostages to fortune. Nor did any of his fore- 
runners, the thinkers who make up the pantheon of ‘classical’ sociology. 
And this was not accidental: it was not revolution, but counter- 
revolution, which was lodged in the form of their thought. 


Gouldner himself designates the first period of Academic Sociology by 
the name of ‘Sociological Positivism’. It was created not by the ‘middle 
class’ but by the ‘dispossessed aristocracy’, by a marginal group, a sect 
even, for whom even the bourgeois transformation of society was a 
mixed blessing. They developed a ‘positive philosophy’, as Marcuse 
has described in Reasow and Revoltiox, in opposition to the ‘negative’, 

critical dialectic of Hegel. The ‘founder of sociology’, Auguste Comte, 
planned for a revival of mediaeval hierarchy and religion in a new 
‘scientific’ guise, ‘Academic Sociology, in its Posittvistic heritage . . . 
emerges from the failure of Comtianism as a practical social movement. 
for cultural reconstruction.’ (Gouldner). 


Positivism as an ideology of conservative social reconstruction was 
translated into positivism as an ideology of empirical social research. 
The continuity lay in respect for the given order and its progress. On 
the methodological level they were ‘scientistic’, streasing the objective, 
external character of social reality and the naturalism of social study. In 
social philosophy, a belief in social evolution survived. Neither of these 
was to be undisputed in later sociology. In the period of ‘classical 
sociology’, at the end of the last century and the beginning of this—the 
period of the crisis of classical imperialism—the belief in social progress 
collapsed, and the methodological certainties of positivism were 
enveloped in doubt. In the work of Max Weber, for example, a pessi- 
mistic perspective of global bureaucratization replaces evolutionary 
optimism. And in his metlodology, the surviving elements of a 
positive social science are surrounded by cultural relativism and 
subjectivism. And this, as commentators within academic sociology 
have noted, was a typical movement. It was an expression of the real 
crisis of traditional conservatism and liberalism in the face of the 
juggernaut of imperialism and the direct challenge of social revolution. 
For Weber, while supporting the counter-revolution in Germany at the 
end of World War I, could see little hope of a constructive relationship 
between the values he upheld and the trend in capitalist development. 
Another ‘classical’ sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, could only find a way 
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out by supporting the first steps in Mussolini’s development of the 
fascist state. ; 


Conservatism and liberalism within bourgeois social thought start as 
radically opposed, while liberalism is still tinged with social revolutiot 
or tadical reform, but survive in an epoch of capitalist maturity and 
decline only as relative emphases within an ideological sphere of basic 
agreement. What is significant is the extent to which, in the analytical , 
sphere as well as in the cruder world of political argument, it is con- 
servatism which bas won the upper hand in the constitution of the 
ideological framework. The concepts of the liberals and even the radicals 
have their roots in the conservative tradition. Most of the ‘classical’ 
sociologists—like the majority of their successore—might have 
described themselves as in some sense liberals, but their conceptual 
heritage was from political conservatism. Emile Durkheim, probably 
the true ‘father’ of modern sociology, is the clearest proof of this. The 
ideological links are persuasively argued for in Robert Nisbet’s recent 
The Sociological Tradition. + 
Soclology’s Place in Bourgeois Thought 


The reasons for the success of conservatism and theoretical concepts 
derived from it in bourgeois thought are complex, but are all related to 
the path along which capitalism has developed. Just as the social 
character of production under capitalism becomes more apparent even 
to our rulers and receives a kind of bastard recognition from them (e.g. 
the nationalization of Rolls-Royce), so it becomes more apparent to our 
social theorists and receives an equivalent form of recognition from 
their pens. Society cannot be scen simply as a natural organism, in 
which economic laws are given for individual actors, as it was seen in 
classical economics. Recognition of the social character of human 
relations begins to permeate all the varieties of bourgeois ore 
thought, and cannot even be eliminated from its economics. But mos» — 
of all it is to be seen in the rise and development of sociology as an 
independent form of thought, with a much more intense ideological 
character than the other bourgeois social sciences. The inadequacy of 
the individual-nature contrast in social thought is expressed not so 
much in a thorough-going criticism of the social sciences (above al 
economics) in which this is chiefly embodied, as in the rise of new forms 
of thought. 


Gouldner sums up the consequent characteristic of sociology: “Thi 
means that Academic Sociology traditionally assumes that social orde 
may be analysed and understood without making the concerns o 
economics focal and problematic . . . sociology is a discipline which 
takes economics and economic assumptions as givens, .. . Academie 
sociology polemically denies that economic change is a sufficient o 
necessary condition for maintaining or increasing social order.’ Hæ 
later argues that it comes into existence: ‘1. Where industrialization ha: 

at least, reached the “take-off point” and become self-sustainin; 

2. Where, in consequence, social theorists and others can more readibe 
define and conceptualize their society’s problems as non-economic ¢ 
purely “social”, which is to say, as distinct from economic problems” ~ 
But this is a profoundly ideological explanation. It begs the question « 
whether society’s problems really ers non-economic. And of course th 
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is not true. A non-ideological formulation of what Gouldner hints at 
would be to say that sociology arises and assumes the economic 
problems are so/ed, when economic problems have become trans- 
parently social problems which caxsot bs solved within the framework of 
bourgeois economics. That is to say, when the social character of 
capitalist production, veiled by bourgeois economics, has become 
apparent in the revolt of the chief force of production, the working 
class, sociology arises as a theory of how to respond to this revolt 
without abolishing the capitalist mode of production. Sociology recog- 
nizes the social character of production—but by denying that it is to 
do with production, which is a matter for ‘economics’ 


The structural character of the ideological function and nature of 
sociology is thus clear. It is the direct heir to the impasse in bourgeois 
economic thought which Marx cut through in the middle of the 19th 
century, and from which bourgeois economics has only retreated since 
then. The political economists, with the labour theory of value, had 
come within a hairs breadth of grasping that economic relations 
between commodities were based on social relations between classes in 
the process of production. Marx developed their arguments, and turned 
them against them, showing the full revolutionary implications of the 
labour theory of value. Economists after Marx gradually turned away 
altogether from the theory, and from all recognition of the social 
character of economics, although they have more recently developed 
the ‘social’ aspect as a residual or additional category to ‘pure’ market 
economic relations. The other side of this decline and fragmentation of 
bourgeois social thought (also manifest in the decline and eventual 
trivialization of philosophy after Hegel), is precisely the rise of sociology 
to deal with what economics cannot deal with—social relations be- 
tween classes, in their political, trade union, ideological and cultural 
aspects—without dealing with their real basis in the capitalist mode of 
production. 


Tt is thus that conservative concern for the values and morality, which 
is itself a concern for the non-economic aspects of social relations so 
neglected by liberalism, becomes central to sociology. Sociology is the 
historically necessary expression, in social theory, of the way in which 
bourgeois society turns against its own origins—egainst the individual 
capitalist living for the market. Indeed Gouldner sees sociology as a 
reaction egainst ‘utilitarian culture’ and ‘middle-class society’; what he 
does not specify is that it is a reaction within capitalism, a part of its 
development rather than in opposition to it. (Which really goes to show 
the confusion in such terms as ‘middle-class society’, which are 
euphemisms for capitalism at a particular stage.) The function of this 
ambiguity will be clear: it is to provide a basis for distinguishing main- 
stream and oppositional sociology, and a let-out for the latter from the 
facts of its own ideological heritage and determination. 


The Present Crisis 

To be fair: Gouldner develops a sharp critique of contemporary main- 
stream sociology and he does not build up the more radical strands in 
any very extravagant way—indeed he carefully knocks down a couple 
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of the ‘radical’ heroes—so that sociological reviewers like T. B. 
Bottomore in the New York Review of Books have even complained that 
they have been badly treated. And yet he does provide a let-out for 
radical sociology, a basis for assuming that it can develop like left, 
Hegelianism did, because he ignores the effect on sociology of its own” 
place in the development of social thought. The Hegelian opportunity 
is not there for sosiolegy to grasp, because sociology has been built on 
the basis of its rejection, and in opposition to Marx who did take it. Nor _- 
is there a roughly analagous opportunity, because this earlier develop- 
ment has naturally changed the nature of the problems of social theory. 
Radical sociology will have to go ‘back’ to the crisis of 19th-century 
bourgeois thought, before it can solve its own problems. And in doing 
so, it will have to repudiate sociology much more thoroughly than 
Marx repudiated Hegel. Let us show why this is, by following Gouldner 
in examining modern theoretical sociology. 


‘Tf the key polemical target of Positivistic Sociology has been the 
philosophes of the French Revolution,’ he writes, ‘the common polemis* 
cal target of the thinkers of the classical period was Marxism.’ Sociology 
was indeed increasingly shaped, both consciously and unconsciously, 
by the need to respond to the Marxist challenge. For this reason the 
criticism of sociology becomes more complicated as sociology has to 
cope not just with the problem of interpreting society within the frame- 
work of bourgeois social relations; but also with the problem of the 
alternative theory which does not adopt that limitation. Karl Korsch 
recognized this, when writing his Kar/ Marx; he regards classical 
political economy as a relatively pure form of bourgeois thought, 
because it is not involved in debate with Marxism, and therefore takes 
the critique of political economy as a basis for the criticism of later, 
more impure forms of bourgeois thought like modern sociology. — 
Sociology tends to make a virtue out of what was only a necessity wi 

the political economists; for example, while the political economists 
merely represented bourgeois conditions as eternal and natural, the 
‘schools of “general” or “formal” sociology have even raised the 
“unspecific” treatment of their subject matter to the very priseiple of 
their new and assumedly “‘disinterested” scientism.’ 


To a very large degree, however, the relations between sociology and 
Marxism were not overt; the polemic was not always explicit, and in 
any case the influence was not merely at a polemical level. This was 
partly because Marxism was not seen as ‘sociological’—because it was 
not academically represented within sociology, and because it was seen 

as an ‘economic’ doctrine. Marxism, after all, was represented not 
merely by Marx, but by German revisionism and, later, by Stalinism. 
What sociology did, in opposition to these mechanistic and economic- 
determinist Marxisme’ as well as to Marx, was to develop a theory ojm. 
society stressing the moral and ‘ideational’ elements. This theory, in it 
most developed form, which Gouldner calls ‘Parsonsian structural _ 
functionalism’ after Talcott Parsons, certainly made unspecificity +: 
principle! Gouldnes’s merit is that he does pinpoint the fact that thir— 
very unspecific doctrine was a response to very specific problems. No 
only does he explain how it grew out of a circle at Harvard which wa 
based on a conservative anti-Marxist position—although it avoide 
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direct confrontation with Marxism. He also argues cogently that the 
‘problem of order’ in Parsonsian sociology is not purely abstract and 
therefore irrelevant—it is concerned with the problem of order in 
capitalist society which, in the 1930’s, had just gone through the pro- 
found crisis of the Great Depression. He argues that it is the response 
of academic conservatives who stressed the importance of moral 
integration of society, in opposition to the statism of the New Deal as 
well as Marxism. The highly abstract character of Parsonsian ideology 
he attributes to an inability to connect with the New Deal, leading toa 
retreat from practical involvement by Parsons. (This may be part of the 
explanation, but there is a more basic reason: sociology could not 
depict the contemporary problem of order as being specific to capital- 
ism, without raising the possibility of a different kind of social order.) 


Having characterized the dominant school of modern sociology in this 
way, Gouldner is able to locate the source of its instability. This lies in 
the strain which this ideology has undergone in being transformed 
from a fairly traditional conservative theory of the need for value- 
consensus for social stability, into a theory that the existing order $s 
based on such consensus, and that the state and its agencies can and do 
actively create that. In the process of being made into the institutionally 
dominant doctrine of a massively expanded academic sociology, an 
ideology of spontaneous social regulation has given way to a kind of 
‘sociological Keynesianism’. It is a justification of a monstrous, all- 
powerful ‘social system’, now expressed in the agencies of the welfare 
(and warfare) state, in whose hands the underlying population is clay. 


The crisis of modern sociology is, as far as Gouldner is concerned, 
primarily a crisis of this theory. As a number of critics have pointed 
out, it is not so much ‘coming’ as already in our midst. From the late 
"fifties on, both in Europe (where it was never so thoroughly accepted) 
and in the usa, the assumptions of value-consensus and moral inte- 
gration of the social structure began to crack. Sociology had accepted a 
greater ideological burden than the other social sciences, as part of the 
division of labour between them. It had also, because of the nature of 
its subject matter rather than of its specific ideological superstructure, 
attracted many liberal, reforming and radical academics, In the gradu- 
ally developing crisis of post-war Western society, the tension between 
the sociologists and the dominant ideology of ‘Parsonsian structural- 
functionalism’ has grown. We have seen the birth of new strands of 
sociological theory expressing, in many different ways, the unease of 
sections of the sociological profession at the ideological commitment 
of their discipline to various aspects of the existing order. 


Despite some brief and perceptive strictures Gouldner does not choose 
to deal with these theories systematically; the omission makes it more 
difficult to uncover the real problems and the limitations of sociology. 
Of course, one of the reasons Gouldner does not attempt this is 
precisely the theoretical weakness and eclecticism, even by comparison 
with Parsons, of much radical sociology. There is no systematic 
counter-theory. 


On the one hand there are those, such as the currently fashionable 
‘ethnomethodologists’, who as Gouldner points out, adopt an approach 
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which borrows from Parsons. They see the world as held together, no. ` 
by a semi-sacred morality, but by a dense collective web of tacit under- 
standings concerning the most mundane and ‘trivial’ matters. But the 
individuals between whom such trivial understandings exist ar 
abstracted from systematic social relationships and the contradictor{’ 
forces from which they arise. It is a trivialization of the social individual 
by placing him in a world of total subjectivity, in which the structuring 
of social relationships becomes invisible. This ideology offers itself as a 
kind of nihilistic protest, an ersaty radicalism within an academic 
context. As Gouldner points out: ‘Tt is a substitute and symbolic 
rebellion against a larger structure which the youth cannot, esd often 
doss wot want fo, change.’ (Emphasis added.) Alongside them have 
existed other writers whose view of the men and society is even more 
akin to Parsons’, in stressing the objective and constraining character of 
social relations as such, but who unlike Parsons do not see social 
relations from the standpoint of social systems, but from that of the in- 
dividuals who participate in them. The radicalism, such as it is, of such” 
writers consists in an existential cri-de-voear, and a practical emphasis of 
the ability of the individual to manipulate the roles and social relations 
imposed on him by society. How radical this is is well expressed by 
Gouldner in his criitcism of Erving Goffman. The individual can make 
his own identity—in the same way that an actor can create a new role, 
or an ad-man create a new product. “Dramaturgy’ (the name of Goff- 
man’s doctrine, which likens society to drama,) only ‘reaches into and 
expresses the nature of the self as pure commodity, utterly devoid of 
any necessary use-value: it is the sociology of soul-selling.’ 


One trend in sociological theory is, then, the emphasis on the import- 
ance of ‘the trivial’, i.e. the finer details of social relations and the 
matginal adjustments we can make in them, as if even these coul 
somehow escape the gravitational force of capitalist relations of p 
duction, and the contradictions they generate. But on the other han? 
there are sociological writers who have challenged Parsonsianism on a 
more substantial level—by pointing, for example, to divergent materia 
interests in society, to the persistence of ruling élites, and continuing 
conflict. Gouldner ignores this trend, no doubt because it has thrown 
up little in the way of a general sociological theory. Certainly this is > 
relevant consideration. For theoretically, such criticisms have oftes 
been seen as modifications of, or as complementary to, the dominam 
model in sociology; they have been largely ad boc. Indeed ‘conflice 
theory’, as an oppositional trend in sociology, seems to consist of 
assertions that there # conflict in society, rather than of a serious ex 
planation which is part of a coherent alternative theory. Challenges tc 
the dominant theory on this level, which is potentially the most ex 
plosive, have remained curiously limited. Where, for example, is th 
‘conflict theorist’ who has claimed the May Events of 1968 in triumpk 
ant vindication of his ideas? To my knowledge such a person does nc __ 
exist. The oppositionists are as much an ideological reflection * 
bourgeois society as the conservative sociological establishment. 


Marxism and sociology 
The litmus test is still the attitude of sociologists to Marx. Where: 
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Talcott Parsons and his followers largely ignore Marx, or indulge in 
crude and ignorant polemic, radical sociologists add Marx to the 
tradition they share with the conservatives. The early Marx is adduced 
as a support for an ahistorical phenomenology; the late Marx as a 
founding father of conflict theory. Sociology invariably tears elements 
of Marx’s thought out of its context, which embraces both a theoretical 
grasp of capitalism and the practice of the workers’ revolution to over- 
throw it. Instead, Marx’s ideas are converted into abstractions indepen- 
dent of capitalism and of Marxism which can be married to other 
equally ‘independent’ abstractions. 


Marxism is a sociology in the sense that it seeks to express and develop 
the revolutionary logic of capitalist society. It entails a sociology in the 
sense that it requires us to grasp the dynamic of the class struggle. But 
Marxism does not see the logic of society as sociological, i in the sense 
that social relations can be abstracted from economics, from the forces 
and relations of production. Nor does it believe they can be grasped 
sociologically, in the sense of study abstracted from action, from 
participation in the revolutionary transformation of society. Marxism 
is not therefore a part of a sociology, but seeks to abolish sociology in 
the specific sense. “The real contradiction between Marx’s scientific 
socialism and all bourgeois philosophies aad sciences, consists entirely i ia 
the fact that scientific socialism is the theoretical expression of a 
revolutionary process, which will end with the total abolition of these 
bourgeois philosophies and sciences, together with the abolition of the 
material relations that find their ideological expression in them.’ (Karl 
Korsch.) 


Gouldner is not alone among radical sociologists in being conscious of 
this fact, and in seeking to neutralize its importance by too often 
identifying Marxism with its disintegrating Stalinist shell, rather than 
with the revolutionary tradition of thought and action. Nor is he alone 
in trying to justify his eclectic, neutral attitade to Marxism by pointing 
to the real problems of its development, and the reluctance of the New 
Left itself to adopt unreconstructed dogmas. But what is most import- 
ant is that, also like other radical sociologists, he has to give back- 
handed recognition to the viability of Marxist social thought. And there 
can be no doubt why: the real crisis of capitalism, of which the crisis of 
Western sociology is a part, is giving birth to the spectre of a revolu- 
tionary theory and practice which will overcome the fragmentation of 
social being and social consciousness that is capitalism. In this crisis, 
the ideology of sociology is threatened. The answer is not Gouldner’s 
assertion that the sociologist must become self-aware, but to overcome 
‘sociology’ in the development of the revolutionary self-consciousness 
of the working class, 

Martin Shaw 
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Dear Comrades, 
I feel obliged to express my dissent from the views on the policies of 
the People’s Republic of China expressed in the article on “The. 
Ceylonese Insurrection’ in NLR 69 (pp. 86-7). The article attacks the 
agreement whereby China provides Ceylon with economic aid and 
Chou En-lai’s message to Sirimavo Bandaranaike for violating ‘one- 
of the most basic principles of Marxism and of Leninism’, ‘that when 
the masses rise, revolutionaries support them, even if their action is 
adventurist, as Marx did over the Paris Commune and Lenin did over 
the July days.’ To argue in this way is to reject the principles of 
what was originally called the theory of ‘socialism in one country’, but 
which I take today to imply the following: that the proletarian revolu- 
tion will not spread rapidly and evenly over the world from one ot 
two centres, but on the contrary will make geographically localized 
advances followed by temporary stabilization and even retreat, over a 
long period; that socialist states will therefore have to survive for 
considerable periods in co-existence with an imperialist world itselr 
tiven by shifting internal contradictions; and that therefore socialis: 
governments will be faced with a relatively autonomous arena o; 
socialist struggle at the diplomatic level, defined by its own changing 
conjuncture, to which they will have to adjust their external policies. In 
this perspective, the examples of Marx and Lenin invoked are irrelevant; . 
Marx in 1871 was the leader of a workers’ international faced with a: 
revolution in what was then the world’s storm centre; Lenin in July, 
1917 was the leader of a revolutionary party faced with action by th 
very masses whose vanguard he was organizing; but Chou En-ls 
1971 is the Prime Minister of a socialist state acting in what is clearly a 
turning-point in the development of the world imperialist system. 
However, the footnote on p.87 goes even further: “The Chinese 
provision of economic aid to Ceylon could in isolation have been s 
as a part of legitimate state policy, a continuation of Ching’s ea 
economic aid to Ceylon. But the letter to Bandaranaike giving ex: 




















deliberately chose this opportunity to help crush a revolutionary 
movement. This may not be what the author meant, but it is a possibly 
reading, and therefore one I must dissociate myself from. Moreover it 
reinforced by the talk in the Themes of an ‘infamous coalition q 
powers’, and a ‘Holy Alliance’ for ‘the victory of counter-revolution 
of which China is a part. This directly suggests that in this instang 
the prc has formed a conscious alliance with the imperialist powe 
against world revolution. No evidence whatever is offered for tig 
assertion, which I reject. Finally, Chou En-lai is not providing himse 
with an ‘ideological cover’ in referring to Mao Tse-tung in his messag 
to Bandaranaike. That message, and the telegram to Yahya Khas 
denounced in the Themes of Nir 68, both fall within the guide-ling 
suggested not only by the ‘Principles of Peaceful Coexistence’ ex 








plicitly referred to by Chou Ea-lai, but also by texts dating back to 
1946 such as ‘On the Chungking Negotiations’ and ‘Some Points in 
Appraisal of the Present International Situation’: ‘Subject to the 
principle of not damaging the fundamental interests of the people, it is 
permissible to make certain concessions in exchange for peace and 
democracy.’ “This kind of compromise means compromise on some 
issues, including even important ones. . . Such compromise does not 
require the people in the countries of the capitalist world to follow 
suit and make compromises at home.’ The revolutionary or non- 
revolutionary natare of Chou En-lai’s message and telegram cannot 
be established by comparing them with ‘basic principles of Marxism 
and Leninism’ considered sb specie esterxitatis, but only by a concrete 
analysis of the present international conjuncture and the role of 
Chinese policy within it. 


In the last few years, New Left Review has been a journal publishing 
theoretical and political analyses representing a broad range of view- 
points within a roughly Marxist perspective. However, in recent 
months this perspective, as represented in the choice of articles and 
especially in editorial comment in the Themes, seems to me to be 
diverging more and more from my own perspectives, and from what I 
regard as a Marxist-Leninist political and theoretical position. I there- 
fore find it impossible to continue to take editorial responsibility for the 
political positions adopted by the Review and ask you to accept my 
resignation from the Editorial Committee. 


Yours fraternally 
Ben Brewster 





History and Politics in the Soviet Union 
NANCY WHITTIER HEER 


This study presents a detulled analysts of Soviet historiography of the CPSU after Khrushchev’s 
secret speech denouncing Stalin, covering a period roughly from 1956 to 1966. The author 
uses a wide variety of source matertals, which she spent a number of years reading and trans- 
latIng—Soviet mass-edition texts and pamphlets, scholarly monographs, articles In historical 
[ourna and In the press—to construct a schematic chronology of developments In polltical 
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The Warsaw Pact 
Case Studies in Communist Conflict Resolution 
ROBIN ALISON REMINGTON 


Robin Aemiln gesn Investigates the changing role of the Warsaw Pact, from Its formation In 
1955 to early In 1969, to provide the necessary foundation for future comparative studies of 
regional Itions. Her book deals pomarli with the role played by the Pact In Soviet policy 
toward other Communist states In rn Europe, with particular emphasis on tts Increasing 
importance to the Soviet Union as an Instrument for contalning Intrablock conflict. 


The MIT Press 
126 Buckin Palace Road, 
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From the Editor of ‘Tribune’ 


Dear Comrade, 

I much regret that I have to take issue with the article by Tom Naim 
NLR No 69. Having for so long appreciated the scholarship of NLR y: 
may realise how appalled I was to see Mr Nairn making the followi: 
statement: ‘Inside, the editor Richard Clements outlined the long histo 
of the left’s opposition to the Common Market. As a cold-wi 
capitalist conspiracy, the actions contrast strikingly with those of t 
meniral and socialist Britain we bave enjoyed since 1945.’ (my italics) 


I understand that Mr Nairn may have some difficulty in building ! 
case against Tribexs without bricks which he can hurl; but surely 
does not need to manufacture the straw as well. Nowhere in my arti: 
did I suggest that the choice was one of a capitalist Europe or 
‘neutral and socialist? Britain. The nearest I got to such an interpre 
tion (outside Mr Nairn’s fevered imagination) was to argue that if t 
gadarene rush towards the Market was stopped it would pose for t 
British people economic questions which would almost certainly ha 
a socialist answer. That I am supported in this view by no less a pers 
than Michael Barratt Brown (see Tribxme October 1st) makes me f 
that there was at least some justification for my argument. 


Iam sure it is not necessary for comradely socialist argument to sink 
groes distortion. 


Yours fraternally, Richard Cfime: 
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